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IlSrTRODUCTIOiSr. 


The word ‘Mimansa’ — more properly *Piirva Mimahsa* — is applied 
to the system originally propounded by Jaimini, The other names given 
to this system are — ^ PUrvakS^nda,* ^ Karma^MtmdAsa,' * Kwfmakdnda^ 
Yajnavidya' ^ Adhvaramtmansa,' ^ Dharmamimaiisa,* and so forth— some 
people even speak of it as the ‘ Dvadagalakthnt. ’ 

Inasmuch as the avowed object of this system is a consideration of 
Pharma it is commonly spoken of as ‘ Di^arwiammansa.’ Of the Veda, 
there are three sections or Z’ancks : The Karmahdnda, the Upasanahdnda, 
and the * JndnaMnda.^ And it is only that portion of the Veda which 
is contained in the first of these that is dealt with in the PUrva-MtmdAsd ; 
and for this reason [it is spoken of as ‘ PUrvukdnda^^ Picrvammdnsd, 
or ^ Karmamimdnsd.'' Though the Karmaknnda of the Veda treats of 
?nany such actions as ‘ Sacrifice,’ ‘ Q-iving,’ ‘ Offering,’ and the like, yet it 
is of the sacrifice that this system treats mostly, and it is full of 
disoiissions about sacrifices only. And for this reason people speak of this 
as ‘ yajnamimdiisd ’ or ‘ Adhvara'mzmdnsdJ 

This consideration of Pharma is found to consist of twelve parts ; and 
these parta have been put by Jaimini in the form of twelve AdhyUya8\ and 
hence the system has come to be known by tlie name of ‘ PvadagalaskshanV 
i’or a detailed explanation of the subject-matter of each AdhyUya and 
adhikaz'ana, the render is referred to the Appendix. 

While chiefly dealing with these subjects, Jaimini has in many places 
dealt with other things in connection with these. It is clear that all 
that is treated of by Jaimini is chiefly Vedic. In the work known as 
the ‘Veda* — beginningless and authorless, — were found mentioned here 
and there, at random, many sacrifices, offerings, &c. And hence it was 
very difiicult to understand and grasp the methods and procedure of 
the various sacrifices, &o.; consequently, at the time of the perform- 
ance of a sacrifice, at each step the perfoi’mei's would meet with 
serious doubts and difficulties. And all this difficulty has, once for all, 
been set aside by Jaimini, by means of the Sutras dealt with here. 
And it was only after the Mimansa philosophy had been duly propounded 
that the path of Karmakdnda became easy. 

At the very outset, Jaimini divided the Vedic sentences into two 
kinds : The Mantra and the Brdhmana. The former is now known 
as the ‘ Sauhita’ — f.i. ^gvedd sanhitSf &o, There arc many Brah- 
inanas that arc known as ‘Upanishat, ’ f.i. the Brhaddranyalta and 


t-he Gluindogya, Then again lie proceeds to sub-divido these two kinds 
into other sorts — the Rk, the Sdma, and the Yaju. 

The definitions that he lays down for the differentiation of the 
If aw/m and the Brahmcina are embodied in the Sutras II — i — 32 and 
33; wherein it is said that, that which, at the time of the per- 
formance of a sacrifice, points oat certain details in connection with 
it is called ‘ Mantra ; ’ and the rest are called ‘ Brahmana. ’ But the 
eai'lier authors have distinctly declared that this definition of ’‘Mantra' 
is only a tentative one ; as there are many Mantras that do not fulfil 
the conditions herein laid down, and are yet called * Mantras.' The 
^ Mantras,’ in reality, take the place of Aphorisms dealing with sacri- 
ficial details, and the Brdhmanas are commentaries on them; in fact, 
they are frequently spoken of as such by 9^nkaracarya. 

Yojush and Sdma are the three sub-divisions of the said two 
divisions of the Veda. Among Mxintras and Brdhnanas, that sentence 
wherein we have distinct divisions into ' feet,’ is called n ’ Rk’ (Sutra 
IT — i — 35); — the other names of which arc ’Chku, ’ Mantra.’ The 

sentences that are capable of being sung are known nn ’Shnia ’ ( II — i — 36). 
The rest are called ’Yajusk’ (11 — i — 37). 


The text of the Mimdnsd philosophy is the most extensive of all ; 
the Sutras have twelve Adkydyas, divided into sixty Radas, containing 
about 1,000 SutrSs, dealing with 1,000 sections or Adhikaranas. 

•The word ^ Adhikdrdnd’ really means ‘Discussion,’ ‘Consideration,’ 
‘Inquiry,’ ‘Investigation.* In the Mimansa we find that each Discusssion 
is' made up of five parts: viz. : (1) Vishay a- -ihe subject-matter under 
considei'atima, (2) Vipaya, or Sangaya — the doubt arising in connection 
with that matter, (3) Rxirvdpaksha — the standpoint of the opponent, 
and the arguments in support thereof, (4) JJttara or Siddhanta — the 
demonstrated conclusion, (5) Sangati — Relevancy of thejdiscussion with 
the particular context. Some authors explain ‘w/Zam’ as the argiimcuts 
against the view of the opponent, and instead of ‘ Sangati ’ they have 
‘ Nirnaya ’ which they explain as ‘ Siddhanta. ’ This system of discussion 
is adopted, more or less, in all the Sanskrit philosophical systems. 

The Sutras are all arranged in the above order of discussion. But a 
mere reading of the SMras does not afford us any idea as to where a 
discussion ends, and another begins. For all these, as also for a 
proper understanding of the Sutras themselves, we have to fall back 
upon certain commentaries upon the Sutras. 

Of these commentaries, and commentaries on commentaries we have 
an almost endless series. The oldest commentary on the Sutras that 



in 


is available now, is tlie Bhashya by Qavara Svami (publislied in the 
Bibliotheca Itulica) •, tliougli we this Bhashya referring to .otber 
commentai’ies, cliief among wliicb is tlie of tlie revered Upavarslia.” 
On the Bhashya^ we have the commentary of Kamarila Bhatta, generally 
spoken of as “ Bhatta.” This woi’k is divided into three parts, known 
under three different name.s: (1) The Clolcavartika, treating of the 
first, the Tarka, (Polemical) Pnda of the First Adhynya (published in 
the ‘ Cankhambha Sanskrit Series, ’ Benares) ; (2) The Tantravfirtika, 
dealing with the last three Pddas of Adhyaya I, and the whole of 
Adhydyasll and III (published in the ‘Benares Sanskrit Series,’ and 
being translated into English by the present translator) ; — and (3) The 
Tjipf.ikd — dealing with Adhyayas TV — XII (published [in the Benares 
Sanskrit Series ’). On the first of these, we know of two commentaries : 
(1) The Kdgikd by Sucarita Mi^ra, and (2) the Nydyaratndkafa of 
Parthasarathi Mi^ra (published in the ‘ Cankhambha Sanskrit Series,’ 
Benares) ; extracts from these two commentaries have been put in as 
notes in the present -work ; and (3) the ISfydyasudhS of Some9vara Bhatta. 
On the second, the only commentary we know of is the Nydyasiidhfl, gene- 
rally know'n as ‘ Bdnaka, ’ by Some^vara Bhatta (in cours.e of publica- 
tion in the ‘ Gaukhambha Sanskrit Series,’ Benares). And on the third, 
we have only one proper commentary, the VdrtikSbharam by Veiikata 
Dikshita; the other, the Tantrarafna cannot be spoken of asa ‘ commen- 
tary ’ in the proper souse of the word; as it is a semi-independent com- 
mentary on the Sutras themselves, though here and there, taking up and 
explaining certain passages from the Bhashya and the Yartika, This 
closes the list of works, indirectly dealing with the present work. 


The first Sutra of Pada i, Adhyaya I, deals with the usefulness of an 
investigation into Dharma. In the remaining part of the Pada, we have 
a treatment of the questions — What is Dharma ? What is its definition ? 
By what means* of knowledge is Dharma cognisable? and so forth. 
From the beginning of the second Pdda to the end of the Adhyd.ya, we 
have a consideration of the means of Dharma, and its Result, as also the 
authoritative character of the Yeda, as the sole means of knowing 
Dharma. 

[ShTRA (1),] 

The meaning of the Sutra is that inasmuch as Dharma is a purpose 
that is conceivable by means of the Veda alone, and the Veda is the only 
authority for it, after the student has finished the study of the Veda, he" 
should continue with his teacher a little longer, with a view to learn the 
details of Dharma. 


IV 


This contains tviQ Adhiharanas, i.e., it treats of two subjects! 

(1) Is a study of the Veda necessary for all tlie three higher castes? 

(2) Is Dharma a subject for consideration ? It is only the latter aspect 
of the Sutra that lias been dealt with by the commentators ; and the 
obvious reason for this is that with regard to the former, there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any person who is not an avowed Atheist, and as 
such not to be admitted into a philosophical discussion. 

The AdH7carai»a dealing with the latter question is thus explained 
in detail: — 

(а) The subject of discussion — the passages that form the subject- 
matter of the discussion— -are the following two ; ‘ One should study 
the Veda,’ and then ‘one should perform the Conclusive Bath after 
having studied the Veda.’ 

(б) The doubt arising with regard to these sentences is this: 
‘Should one perform the Conclusive Bath, immediately after he has 
finished the reading of the text of the Veda, or should he postpone 
it, and continue his stay with the teacher, a little longer, in order 
to learn something about the nature of Dharma ?' 

(c) The opposite vieio (the Pfirvapaksha) is that the Bath should 
be performed’ immediately after the study of the Vedic text has been 
finished. 

(d) The Reply to the opposite view is as follows; The sentence 
‘one should study the Veda’ does not mean a mere getting up of 
the verbal text, it also means a due understanding of the sense of 
the scriptures. And unless one ponders over the passages, he cannot 

. arrive at a due understanding of their sense. Consequently a mere 
reading of the text does not afford us a due knowledge of Dharma, 
without which the study cannot be said to have borne its true fruit; 
and hence we cannot admit that the Conclusive Bath is to be performed 
immediately after the text has been got up. 

(e) The Siddhd,nta or final conclusion arrived at is that after the 
student has got up the verbal text of the Veda, he should continue 
his stay with the teacher a little longer, for the purpose of learning 
all about Dharma. 

The above shows the way in which the writers on Mimansa put 
forward the various Adhiharanas. 

The commentators have pointed out that the Sutra in question also 
implies the necessity of learning the character of Adharma ; as without 
such knowledge, one could not exactly know what he should avoid. But 
none of them have gone into the details of Adkar m a, simply because a 
knowledge of Dharma would naturally give us an idea of its being contrary ; 
aud as such no separate treatment of this was necessary. 
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[Sutra (2).] 

The questions dealt witli in ihxH Siitra ai’c : What is Dharma 'i’ 
What is the authority— means of knowing — Dhavma ? 

The meaning of the Sutra is that ‘ Dharma ’ is the name that 
is given to those actions resulting in good, that have been laid down 
by Vedio injunctions. The commentators have gone into very elaborate 
details in connection with this Sutra ; the upshot of which is this : 
When au action is performed, there arises in the soul of the performer 
a certain potential energy, in the shape of a particular property or 
character, that, at some future time, bring.s about an eminently saisEaotory 
result ; and it is this potential energy that is called ‘ Dharma ’ ‘ Punya,^ 

‘ QuhhS.drshta’ and so forth. 

The Adhiharana contained in the Sutra may be expressed as follows: — 

(а) The subject-matter is Dharma. 

(б) The doubt is as to whether or not there is a means of knowing 
Dharma. Is this means contained in Sense-perception and the other 
ordinary means of knowledge? Oi*, is Dharma knowable only by means 
of Vedio Injunctions? Is the action of the.se injanction.s in any way 
helped by Sense-perception and the rest ? 

(c) The opposite vieiv is this : Vedio injunctions are not the means 
of knowing Dharma. All sentences servo only to describe things that 
have been known by means of Souse-perception, &c., and as such they 
cannot be accepted as independent meaiis of knowledge. The conoluaion 
led to by this view is either that (1) there is no means of knowing 
Dharma, or [2) that Dharma is cognisable by means of Sense-percep- 
tion or Inference; or (3) that Dharma is perceptible by the senses, 
for the Yogis, while for us it is to be known either by means of 
Inference, or by that of Vedio injunctions; or (4) that it is known 
by means of Vedio Injunctions as aided by Apparent Incondsfcency. 
The sense of this last theory is that unless we admit of a super- 
physical cause, we are unable to explain the gradations and differences 
that we meet with in the universe; and it is the Apparent Incon- 
sistency of these differences that points to the existence of such a 
cause in the shape of Dharma ; and then it is the Dharma whose 
particular character is known by moans of Vedic lujnnctions. In any 
case Dharma is not cognisable by means of Vedic Injunctions alone. 

(d) The reply to the opposite view is as follows ; When we 
find that the idea given rise to by the lu junction is not contradicted 
by any produced by other means of knowledge, we cannot but admit 
the undisputed authority of that sentence. And hence, so long as we 
have distinct words affording us tlie due knowledge of Dharma, wo 
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cannot very reasonably declare tliat there is no means of knowing it. 
In tlie case of the words of ordinary persons, there are various causes 
of mistake — as for instance, carelessness, deliberate desire to cheat, 
and so forth; and as such the authority of such words might very 
well be doubted. The case of Vedic sentences, however, is quite different, 
as it has not been composed by human agency ; and as such there 
being no chance of any of the aforesaid causes of mistake, the words 
of the Veda cannot but be admitted to have a self-sufficient authority 
in all matters wherewith they may deal. As for Sense-perception and 
the rest, they are found always to point to things that exist in the 
present, and have nothing to say with regard to things in the futnre. 
As for the perception of Yogis also, this is based npon memory, and 
as this always . pertaitis to pre-conceived things, even Yogic per- 
ception cannot apply to Dharma, which has never been perceived or 
thought of, and is yet to come. 

(e) The Siddhanta, or conclusion, arrived at is that Vedic Injunc- 
tions are the only means of knowing Dharma. 


We have given above the sample a.s to how each Adhikarana is 
u'orkod up. The Mimansa Castra deals with a thousand of such 
Adldkarauus, each of which has been very tersely put in the form 
of ono or movG Satras. 

Inasmuch as the Second Sutra lays down the two fundamenta] 
propositions — that (1) Vedic InJ auctions are the only means of knowing 
Dharma, aud (2) that Vedic Injunctions are wholly authoritative ns 

as such means , that form the keystone of the whole system, 

people have come to speak of this Sutra aa the ‘Pratijiia’ Sutra, It is 
with a detailed working out and supporting of these propositions that 
the rest of the First Pada is taken up. ' 

[Sutras B — 5.] 

Proceeding to examine the moans of acquiring the due knowledge 
ol Dharma, Jaimini comes to the following conclusions: (1) Inasmuch 
as Sense-perception consists of the cognition bi’ought about by the contact 
of the sense-organ with the material object, — aud as such it can only 
pertain to things existing at the present time, — it cannot serve as 
the rightful 7>veans of knowing Dharma ; because Dharma is not a 
material object, aud it does not exist at the present time. (2) The 
relationship between the Word and its signiffcation is natural and 
eternal; it is not created by Oonvoution; consequently, the cognition 
brought about by aVedio Injunction is absolutely and unconditionally 


true; it is a permanent authoritative means of knowledge ; its au- 
thority is self-safficient and self- manifest, (3) When we have found 
with regard to any two things that they are related in sucli a way 
that wherever the one is, there the other also is present, —then when- 
ever on some fature occsasion, we actually see any one of these, we 
at once conclude that the other also must exist; and this cognition 
is what is called ‘ Inference ; ’ but this Inference is of no use in 
obtaining a knowledge of Dharma. 

As the whole fabric of Jaimini’s philosophy is based upon the 
second of these conclusions — the Self-sufficiency of Verbal Cognition — 
he devotes a special AdJiikarana to a full discussion of the question. 

[Sutras 6— 1L] 

The ohjectiona against this self-sufficient authority, embodied in 
Sutras Q — 11, are based upon tho.se again .st the eternality of all words 
in general, and of the Veda in partienlar. These may he thus summed 
up: (1) It is a fact of ordinary perception tliat all verbal utterance is 
an action brought about by hiimaiv cifort ; and as such, having had 
no existence, prior to this effort, it cannot be believed to he eternal. 
(2) It is found, at best, to enjoy a very brief existence ; and actually 
found to be destroyed as soon as uttered. (3) We find people speaking 
of ‘ making ’ an utteratioe, which would not be possible if the word 
were eternal; as then it would be ever-pfesent, and would require 
no ‘ making.’ (4) The same word is found to be uttered, at one and the 
same time, by various persons, at various places. This would not he 
possible, if the word were an eternal omnipresent entity. (5) Then 
again we find in grammar that words undergo several modifications, — ■/. i,., 
the letter (i) change.s into (ya); and certainly that which is eternal can 
have no modification. (6) We find the volume of the word decreasing or 
increasing, according as it is uttoi’ed by one or more men ; and certainly 
that which incrqfvses and decreases can never be eternal. 

[SU'I'KAS 12—17.] 

These are the six objections against the eternal character of the 
Word. Jaimini meets every one of these in Sutras 12 — 17. The argu- 
ments contained in these Sutras may be thus summed up; (I) The 
mere fact of the word not being heard before it is uttered, does not 
prove that it did not exist before, or that it has been created by the 
utterance ; all that it shows is that it was not manifest to our perception, 
and the utterance serves to make it perceptible. (2) Similarly, the 
word i.s not destroyed after being uttered ; the fact is that the effect of the 
manifcstive agency of the utterance having passed off, the word reverts to 
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its original iinnianifestecl state ; there are many things in the world 
that exist, though they are not perceptible. (8) People speak of tho 
making of the word; but that refers to the soimd that manifests the 
word ; and this manifesting agency is certainly due to human effort. 
(4) As for the simultaneous utterance of the same word by many persons, — 
this is analogous to the case of the single sun being simultaneously per- 
ceived by many persons. That is to say, just as many people, at different 
places, simultaneously perceive the single sun, so do they utter and 
hear the same word also. (5) What the grammatical rules laydown 
is not a ^nodification of the letters; it is not that the is changed 
into ‘7/a’; but that the latter takes the place of the former. (6) The 
volume of the Word never undergoes increase or decrease; it is only 
the sound proceeding from the throats of men that increases or decreases, 

[SUtbas 18 — 23.] 

Having thus met tho opponent’s objections, Jaimini proceeds to bring 
forward his own arguments in favour of his theory. These arguments 
are contained in Sutras 18 — 23. (1) The word is ever present ; because 
the utterance of it is only for the purpose of manifesting it to others ; and 
it is only when tlie word exists that such effort at manifesting it could be 
justified. (2) When the word ‘ cow ’ is uttered, it is always recognised to 
be the same word ; and this recognition could not be said to be mistaken ; 
it is universally cognisable. (3) People speak also of uttering the word 
‘cow’ three or four times, and not of uttering three or four such words. 
This common usage also points to the oneness and the eternality of the word. 
(4) We do not perceive any productive or destructive cause of the word, 
as we do of all transitory things ; and hence we cannot admit of its pro- 
duction or destruction. (5) Some people have held that Word is produced 
from Air. But what they really mean to be produced from the Air, is the 
sound, not tho woi’d itself ; because as a matter of fact, we know that the 
vibrations produced in the air give rise to various degrees of sound ; and 
wlien these vibratory waves reach the tympanum, they are sensed and per- 
ceived by the ear. And there can he no doubt that Word is something 
wholly distinct from sound, which latter only .serves to manifest it, 
(fi) We have many Vedic texts distinctly laying down the eternality 
of words. 

[SOTius 24—32.] 

In this connection, tho commentator’s have shown that though tho 
word is eternal, and so is its signification, yet in all human utterances, 
there is always a chance of the man having mi.s taken notions of both ; 
and as .such there is no independent authority attaching to human 



tifcfcerances. But as fpr the Feda, it is not found to haye any author. It is 
self-existent, self-sufficient in its authority and eternal. As for the names, 
of persons and places met with in the Veda, they are mei*e sound coin- 
cidences; the words having quite a di:fferent sense. 

That Dliarma exists and that it consists of the Sacifices, Gharities 
and the Libations, &o., enjoined in the Veda, — are the two propositions 
with i-egard to which there is a unanimity among MlmMsakas. We 
proceed to show the points on which there is a diversity of opinion. 

Sacrifices, Charities and Libations, duly performed, bring about definite 
results; hence Dharma consists of these actions. The true function of 
these actions lies in the hid nging about of a certain potency in the 
soul of the performer. And it is through this "potency that the performer 
takes his future births, for the experiencing of such results as the 
pleasures of Heaven and the like. To this Potency is given the technical 
name of ‘Aptirva,’ in Mtmansa', while in other systems it is known by 
such names as ^ Adrshta,’ * Fnnya,* ^Dharma,' and so ‘forth. In accordance 
with this theory then, Dliarma consists of the actions of sacrifice, Ssa., 
which, latter consist of elaborate preparations of materials, &e.; thereby 
the actual form of Dharma is perceptible, though its function proper, in the 
shape of ApUrva is invisible, atid can only he inferred. 

According to other people, it is along with the Sacrifices, &c., them- 
selves that there appears an ApUrva, which is the name given to the 
potency that leads to Heaven and other desirable X’esults. And con- 
sequently according to these Dharma consists of this potency of Apurva; 
and it is only indirectly that the name * Dharma' is applied to the sacri- 
fices, &c, J ust as people speak of the life-prolonging Butter, as ‘ longevity," 
so also do they speak of the H/^arma-producing Sacrifice as ‘ Dharma.' 

Dharma arxA. Adharma, the effect of bodily, verbal and mental actions ; 
and they form the seed of all future happiness and misery. It is be- 
cause the results of accrue to the Individual iu . his future life, 

that, it is held be imperceptible either by ordinary or yogio perception. 
Hence the final position arrived at is that it is cognisable by Vedic 
Injunction alone. 

In the fact of bringing about a definite cognition, consists the autho- 
rity of a Verbal expression ; and its authority is independent and self- 
sxxfficieut; it is unquestionable. Though it is true that even a false 
assertion gives rise to a cognition, yet inasmuch as in all cases of false 
assertion, we always either find some deficiency in the means of cog- 
nition itself, or find it to he denied subsequently by a more authoritative 
moans of cognition, — we do not accept it as authoritatively true. But 
the only detioiency in Verbal Assertion, as a means of cognition, lies in the 
untrustworthv character of the person making that assertion ; consequently 
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inasmuc'h as there is no person concerned in the Vedie assertions, we 
never question the authority of these, specially as none of them is found to 
be set aside by any subsequent means of cognition; because inherent 
deficiency in the means itself and the subsequent denial of the idea given 
rise to by it are the only two grounds for questioning the authority of a 
Verbal Assertion. 

On this occasion, it will, be necessary to consider in what way a man’s 
idea of the authoritativeness of any means of cognition arises. That is to 
say, the question to be considered is — People have an idea as to this being 
authoritative, and that unauthoritative, — does this idea proceed natural- 
ly from the cognition itself ? or, is it brought about by another cogni- 
tion ? or does it come about, after one has looked into the excellences and 
defects of its means, or after one has examined the real state of the objects 
cognised ? or, is it that anthoritativeness is ever inherent in the cogni- 
tion, always appearing with itself, and it is rejected only either when one 
finds the actual state of things to be otherwise, or when some deficiency 
has been discovered in the means of the cognition ? For, as a matter of 
fact, it is foutid that the idea of the true authoritativeness of a certain 
cognition appears and remains permanent, only when it is found that the 
object really exists in the form in which it is cognised, that there is no 
more authoritative cognition to the contrary, and when no deficiency is 
found in the means of that cognition. For instance, that what we see is 
actually a serpent is believed to be perfectly true, only when it is found on 
due inspection, by finding it moving, /.f., that it is a serpent ; secondly, 
when it is not found to he denied by the idea obtained by further ex- 
'amination of it ; and, lastly, when it is ascertained that there has been no 
flaw in the powers of vision concerned. 

In connection with this, some MlmUnsakas hold that the potency of 
the Cause, to bring about its effect, is inherent in it ; and hence it is Cog- 
nition itself that establishes its own authority or otherwise, with regai’dto 
its nature and powers. While others hold that the Cognition is not capa- 
;ble at one and the same time, of establishing the truth and falsity of its 
object ; because tndh mid. falsity are two mutually contradictory properties 
■and as such they could never co-exist, either in any object, or in any 
Cognition. Consequently it must he admitted that the truth or falsity of a 
cognition is ascertainable only by the presence or absence of disci-epancies 
in its source. 

. Another class of Mimansakas declare that if, until the excellences and 
defects of the source have been found out, the truthfulness or otherwise of 
the assertion emanating therefrom remain doubtful, then it would be neces- 
■sary to admit the Cognition to bo devoid of any characteristics or potentiali- 
ties. But this c^uld not bq very acceptable ; consequently it must be 
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admitted that, in tlie first instance, tlie cognition is untrnstworthy ; hut when 
subsequently, corroborative cognitions appearing, tbe nntrustwortbiness is 
setaside, its trustworthiness becomes accepted. Thus then, in the case 
of the Veda, so long as we do not recognise it as the work of a trustwor- 
thy author, we cannot accept it as true. On the other hand, we actually 
come across, in the Veda, such apparently absurd assertions as ‘ the trees 
performed the sacrifice,’ which distinctly point it ont as being the work of 
an extremely untrustworthy person. 

To this, the orthodox MimUnsa/ca makes the following reply : The 
authority or the evidential character of the Veda — or of any means of know- 
ledge— cannot he dependent upon anything outside itself j because if a 
cognition did not contain within itself, its own evidence, hut depended upon 
another cognition, then in that case, this latter cognition also would have 
to be justified by another cognition, and so on ad infinitum : and it would 
be absolutely impossible to accept any cognition to be true. Consequent- 
ly we must admit that all cognitions are self-sufficient in their authority. 
But this does not mean that all cognitions or ideas are true. In the 
case of many we subsequently find that they are not in keeping with the 
real state of things, or that they had originated from a mistaken notion ; 
and in such cases the formerly-conceived truth is set aside in view of these 
subsequent facts. But in eases where we have no such subsequent contra- 
dictions, we naturally admit the idea to be true. Thus then in all 
assertions of ordinary men, they are always open to the probability 
of being false, on account of the character of the persons making 
the assertions ; and hence these are not accepted to be unconditionally 
true. The case of the Veda, however, is different. There is no human 
element in it; and consequently there is no probability of any nn- 
truthfuluess vitiating its inherent self-evidential character. Nor have 
we, at our command, any means of knowledge that could show the Vedio 
assertions to be false ; because the subject treated of in the Veda is 
not amenable ^to any of the recognised means of right knowledge. 
Then again, it has already .been shown that all words are eternal; 
consequently the words of the Veda need not necessarily be attributed to a 
human author. And we find that the knowledge derived from Vedic 
words fulfil all the conditions of “ right knowledge,” vis : it is incontro- 
vertible, it refers to things not known before, and is quite consistent with 
facts. The only chance of faultinesa of such knowledge lies in the charac- 
ter of the speaker; and as there is no speaker in the case of the Veda, it is 
above all such faults. 

This assertion of the MimansaJeaa is based upon the theory that Sound 
is as irnpartite and eternal an entity, as Time, Space, etc., and, it is not 
a mere property of Afcapa; it is beginniugless and indestructible ; all that 


tlie speater floes is to help in ttie manifestation of certain sounds that he 
•has contentionally fixed upon as being expressive of certain things. 
’Then again, what is heard is not the Word, but only the Sound that 
eerves to manifest it as it already exists eternally. 

The Mamawsafca does not hold the word alone to be eternal ; but also 
its meaning, and its relationship to that meaning. That there is such a 
relationship is directly cognisable by Sense-perception ; and the reason 
why it is not recognised by one who hears a word uttered for the first time 
is that the necessary accessories are not present ; but that does not make the 
relationship non-existing ; for because the eye cannot see without light, 
that does not mean that the eye is incapable of seeing altogether. This 
accessory in the case in question is in the shape of the knowledge that 
such and such a word denotes such and such a thing. This knowledge is 
obtained by tho child from experience, by marking the w’’ords and the 
actions of his elders. 

Nor have we any grounds for believing that the Veda was composed 
by Brahma and handed to his sons, by whom it has been propagated in 
the world. The Mimansaha finds a greater difficulty in believing this 
than the eternal character of words and their meanings. 

It is on such a Veda that Jaimini bases bis enquiry into the nature 
of Dharma and Adharma. Of these Dhanna is said to consist in the course 
of conduct, tending to the attainment of the four desirable ends of life, 
as laid down in the Veda; such, /.i., as the perfm^mance of sacrifices and 
the like. And Adha'f7na consists of such conduct as is conducive to the 
advent of objects of aversion, laid down as such in the Veda, — e.g.f the 
eating of games killed by poisoned arrows, efco. In the matter of these 
two, all requisite proof is afforded by the Veda, SmrH and the practical 
code of morality obtaining among good men. Of these the first is as al- 
ready shown above, self-independent iti its authority, while the other two 
owe their authority to the fact of their being based on the Veda. 

The Veda consists of two parts ; the Mantra and the l^rahmana. The 
Ifflwira serves the purpose, at sacrifices, of recalling to the mind of the 
performer, the substances, the Deity, and other things connected with 
them; and the consists of Sentences mainly declaratory; one 

important portion of this latter is made up of ih^Arthavada (Sutra I-ii-7), 
which is made up of the Praising and Blaming of certain actions and 
things ; this is accepted as an authority on Dharma, chiefly because it tends 
to the recognition of the excellence of the enjoined Duty, but only so far 
as it is capable of being taken along with the Declaratory Passages deal- 
ing with that Duty. 

Snob declaratory passages are of various kinds : (1) “ Karmotpatti- 

” <— (passages declaring a duty) ", (2) “ Gnna-Vahya'^ — (passages 
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laying down the materials, &g. ; (3) “ P^aZa-Fa/cya ”' — ^ (passages deelaririg 
the I’esnit) ; (4) “ Guna-Vah/a, for apaHimtlarptirposej (5) Saguna-Karmot- 
patti-Vakya " — (passages declarmg a duty together with the. necessary 
materials), and so on. 

(1) A Karmot])atti- Vahya” is that which simply points out that 
“such ail action is to be pei’formed” — e.g., “Offers the Agnihotra 
sacrilico this sentence merely signifies the fact that the Agnihotra >Saeri* 
fice is laid down as one to be performed. 

(2) A “ Quna-Vakya ” is one which lays down the Deity and the Materi- 
als, &c., necessaiy for the performance of the sacrifice— e.y., “ Sacrifice with 
the Curd,” The very fact of the “Curd” being mentioned as part of the 
action constitnteB its “ gnnatva ” (secondary character). In the above 
proposition the character of the JBToma as the subject^ lies in the fact of 
its having been known from other sources of information, and being 
herein mentioned only as i-elated to the Predicate; and if such a 
Subject were repeated in order to show its relation to the Predicate, 
this would constitute its “ Anuvadyatva ” (another character of the 
Subject). And the primary character of such a term is due to its 
connection with the Materials, sucli as the “ Curd ” in the above proposi- 
tion. The' character of “ Curd ” as the Predicate consists in tlie fact of 
its not being known from any other source (save the proposition in ques- 
tion); and its secondary (or subservient) character, in •comparison with 
the Homa itself, is due to its being the material for (and as such 
subservient to) the Homa. And further, the acceptability of both by the 
agent is due to the action itself being snob as is to be performed by bim. 

The action having been mentioned, the question naturally aiises in 
the mind of the agent — ‘ what will he the result of this action ? ’ And the 
sentence that serves to lay down the connection of the Action with a de- 
finite result is called the — 

(3) PhdlamdM”-~-e,g., “ One desiring heaven should perform the 
Agnihotra Saoj’itice.” Tlie full connotation of this sentence is — ‘ He 
who desires heaven should perform the Agnihotra Sacrifice, as the means 
thereto and as sucli, this sentence lays down tlie result of the action 
(Agnihotra), which, in the previous passage, has only been pointed out 
as a sacrifice to be perfoimiod. 

(4) A “ Giinavnkya for a specific purpose'^ is. that in which a certain 
material is mentioned, in connection with a known action, as leading to a 
particular result — e y. “ One ought to offer the libation of curds for the 
sake of one who is desirous of acquiring efficient sense-organs.” Here, for 
the specific purpose of “ acquiring the senses," a particular material (curd 
is menf.ioiied in connection with Homa, an idea of which has already been 
derived from the passage enjoining the Agnihotra. The formal meaning 


of tie above injunction is — “One is to realise the accomplishment of the 
Senses by means of curds, in connection with (i.e., as forming the materials 
for) the Soma.” Another name for Gunaphalavidhi ” is guna~ 
harmavidhi.” 

(5) A Sagunakarmotpattivdhya” is a passage enjoining an action 
together with its accessories — such as the Materials, Deity, &c. As 
an example of this we have — “One ought to sacrifice with the Soma.’* 
This passage enjoins the sacridce together with the Sorna-plani, since the 
injunction of a qualified action (here, the 8oma^ Sacrifice) necessai’ily im- 
plies that of the qualification (here, Soma). 

In certain cases, an “originative passage” (Karmotpattivdkya) also 
mentions the result of the action, — e.g. “ One desiring cattle is to sacri- 
fice with the Udbhid.” The “ Udbhid Sacrifice” is not mentioned in any 
other passage ; and in the passage cited it is enjoined, as leading to the 
acquiring of cattle. Thus it is a single sentence enjoining the sacrifice as 
leading to a certain result, — thus serving the double purpose of laying down 
a sacrifice, and also pointing out the Material with which it is to be 
performed. 

The Primary Injunction (i.e., the passage simply mentioning the action) 
is often such as to be construed together with its subsidiary injunctions 
(i.e.f those mentioning the accessories to the action mentioned in the fore- 
going primary injunction) ; and thus both conjointly come to form a single 
sentence and make up the one complete in junction of the main action together 
with all its accessories) and such an injunction is called a “ Prayogavidhi.” As 
an example of this, we have-~“ One desirous of heaven ought to perform the 
Agnihotra Sacrifice”; this passage means that “the Agent is to conceive of 
the acquiring of heaven by means of the Agnihotra Sacrifice.” But there 
instantly arises the question of method ; ‘ How is this sacrifice to be 
performed ?’ And this is answered, in regard to the Agnihotra, &o., by 
such passages as “ set up the fire, put in the fuel, &c., &o.,” which come 
forward as laying down the necessity of fire, fuel and such^other things, in 
the performance of the Agnihotra Sacrifice. And passages like these (“ set 
up the fire, &c,”), forming with the primary injunction (“one desiring 
heaven should perform the Agnihotra”) one single “ Gi-and Injunction” 
go to point ont the Agnihotra Sacrifice with all its accessories, designed for 
the attainment of heaven, — the whole thus meaning that “ one is to attain 
heaven by means of the Agnihotra Sacrifice, performed with the help 
of its accessories, such as the setting up of fire, the patting in of fuel, 

purification of the house and the like,” Such is the ^‘Prayogavidhi.” 
Other names for the accessories taken collectively are “ Itthambhava ” 
and ‘‘ Itihartavyatd.” In the above instance, Agnihotra is the primary 
action, and the setting up offirSf &o., are all auxiliary to it. 
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THE APmVA. 

It does not appear quite reasonable tliat momentarily-disappeaiing 
actions sliould bring about any sucb future effects, as tbe attainment of 
jBfeaye?i aud tbe like. But the fact is that, from certain Vedio passages, 
we come to know of the capability of the enjoined and prohibited actions 
to bring about certain results ; and in order to render reasonable the pro- 
duotion of future effects by means of momentarily-disappearing actions 
we assume certain intervening transcendental Agencies in the shape of 
“ Punya ” (virtue) and “ Papa ” (vice). Thus then, the causing of the 
attainment of Heaven by Sacrifices is not immediate, but indireot 
through the unseen agency of virtue. This is what is called hhe Unseen 
Force {Adrshta) leading to a particular effect ; and the cause of this 
Unseen Force is the primary action, fitted up with all its various 
subsidiaries preceding and following it, and not tlie primary action alone 
by itself. For, in that case, the effects (attainment of Heaven, &c.) 
too might bo said to be brought about by the primary alone; and such 
a theory would lead to the inevitable conclusion — the uselessness of 
the subsidiaries. 

An ohjeciion is here raised: “ It is not right to assert the production 
“of the Unseen Agency by the Primary Action together with all its 
“subsidiaries. For the Primary Action is no sooner performed than 
“destroyed, and as such cannot profit by the aid of its subsidiaries.’* 

To this, the Mirnahsaka I'eplies that though no help of the sub- 
sidiaries is possible to the Primary by itself, yet such aid would be quite 
possible through an (intermediate) Unseen Force, bx'ought about by the 
mere origination of the primary action (such Force having the conven- 
tional name of “ UtpattyapUrva). ” Because for the fulfilment, to the 
Px'imary, of the full aid of all its subsidiaries, we conventionally assume 
the production by the Primary alone, of such an Apurva intervening 
between the Primary and the final Apurva directly leading to the (final 
result). In th» same manner, the subsidiaries too, being only conjointly 
capable of helping the Primary, cannot help one another directly by 
themselves ; and, as such, for the fulfilment of this mutual aid among 
the subsidiaries also, we assume the pinductiou of intermediate Unseen 
Forces — Utpatti/apurvas — at each step (i.e., together with every sub- 
sidiary, — the one subsidiary helping the one following through the 
UtpattyapUrva produced by itself). 

The help of the subsidiaries towards the Primary, as a rule, consists 
in turning the Primary towards the production of the “Great” Apurva 
leading to the Final Result. With the Darga and Purnamasa, however, the 
case is different; that is to say, in these the subsidiaries together with the 
Primary go collectively to form a single Primary, • First as to the Piirnmasa. 
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I Tlie sentence “ Yadagneyo ‘ slitakapalo ’ mavasyayanoa paTirnataa- 
syaaoacyuto bhavati” enjoins tbe Igneya Sacrifice; and the sentence 
“ tabhyametaniagnisbomiyamekada^akapalanipurnamasyam prayaccbat” 
lays down tbe Agnisboniiya, In the Pani'namasi again, the Dpan^n- 
Sacrifice is laid down by the sentence “ Tavabriita, & 0 .” All tliese three 
Injunctions together lay down the “Primary” in the Paunjamasi. In 
connection with these three — the Agneya, the Agnishomiya, and the 
Upan^n — we have the sentence “ Ya evam, &c.,” where the word 
“ Paurnamasi ” is in the singular, and, as such, denotes the fact of all 
three together forming a single . group. Hence, in the Veda, the word 
“ Paurnamasi ” is to he understood as denoting all these three — Agneya, 
&c.— taken collectively. 

Here some people raise the following objection: “In the sen- 
tence yadagnBya, . &c., &c., thci’e is no word denoting ‘ sacrifice ’ < 

and as such, how can the sentence be said to enjoin a sacrifioe?’’ 
And the reply that is given is, that the word ‘ Agneya ’ = ^/lai {Paro- 
d(iga) which is consecrated to Fire as its Deity} and this word being 
co-ordinate with («.e., qualifying) PtiroduQa, connotes the relation of 
the material {Puroddga') with the Deity (Fire). But such relation is 
not possible in the absence of some sort of a sacrifice ; and the word 
“Sacrifice” too signifies nothing more than ‘the offering of certain 
niatex’ials to a certain Deity.’ Thei’efore the relation of Material and 
Deity expressly laid down in the passage (by the word ‘ Ayjjgya ’) 
must lead to the inference of the passage being the injunction of a 
Sacrifice; — the significance of the passage thus being “one is to con- 
ceive of his aim by means of a Saci’ifice to be performed on the 
Amavasya day, liaving for its Material the Parodaga consecrated to the 
deity Fire.” Similarly, whenever any passage declares the relation of 
Material and Deity — e.g., “ Smtryancarttnnirvapet ” — we have to infer 
the injunction of a Sacrifice, by moans of the relation of the Deity (Sun, 
in the example cited). ^ 

Another objection is hero raised to the effect that the passage enjoin- 
ing tlie U;pangii-siiovifLce is devoid of any injunctive ending, and as such, 
it cannot be taken as a real Injunction. But the present tense in. 
“ Yajati” must be taken as standing for the injunctive : because wherever 
there is no injunctive ending we have to assume a like change. Others 
however, explain “Yajati” as belonging to the class, and thus having 
au independent injunctive signification of its own. 

In the .Dar^a-sacrifice too, we have three primaries — (1) & (2) the 
two iSanmi/yu Sacrifices mentioned in the passages “ Aindrandadhi, &c.,” 
and “ Aindrampayah, &o.” ; a,nd (3) the Agneya Sacrifice mentioned in the 
passage “ Yadagn§ya, &o ” And all these tlxree form collectively a single 
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group, expressed by t!ie word “ A,m5vasyam ” in tbe accusative singular, 
occuring in tlie passage “ Ya BvamvidvS.'m'ai^vSsySinf &o.” Hence, in the 
Veda, wherever we meet with the word “ Dar9a,” we have to interpret 
it as denoting all the above tliree taken collectively. Another reason for 
making the words “ Dar9a’' and “ Pauriiamasa ” each denote each of the 
two trios mentioned above is the explanation of the dual ending in 
Dargapaiirnamasnbliyam svargahamo ^aygia,”-— which (dual ending) could 
not be explained if eacli were to denote severally each member of the trio 
individually, in which case, the plural ending would he necessary. 

Thus then, the Praynja and the rest, mentioned in proximity 
to the fruitful Agniya, are subsidiaries to the six sacrifices beginning 
with the Agniya; and the meaning of the passage Dargapaurnama-- 
sabhydm yajeta" would be this: “One is to produce the Unseen Force 
leading to H.eaven by means of all the sacrifices that go collectively to 
form the two groups of ‘ Uar^a ’ and ‘ Paurnamasa,’ taken together.” 

Qimtion : ‘ How can the two sets, occuring at different times, be said 
to act together ? ’ 

Answer: Thougli they cannot act together by themselves, yet the 
three constituent factors of each would each produce a distinct Unseen 
Force ; and it is through these several Unseen Forces, that the two sets 
would act conjointly. 

Question : ‘ How can the three parts of one produce a single Unseen 
Force ? ’ 

Answer : Each of the three, when taken together with the subsidiaries 
Prayaja, &c., are said to produce one Unseen Force for the complete set; 
and because each of the three cannot, by itself, be accompained by the 
whole host of subsidiaries, therefore the three sacrifices are said to produce 
three original Unseen Forces ( JJf patty apurvas) ; and it is through these 
that each of the three becomes connected with all the subsidiaries. And 
because the subsidiaries, Prayaja, &c., cannot by themselves be taken with 
the Primary, therefore this conjunction too is to he accepted as accom- 
plished through the several original Unseen Forces. Further, there is 
a conjunction of the original Unseen Force pi'oduced by the Primary 
and those produced by the subsidiaries, Prayaja, &o. ; and it is this 
conjunction that constitutes the fact of the Primary being equipped with 
all its subsidiaries. Similarly, in the Paurnamasa, the three Unseen 
Forces, produced by the three subsidiaries Agneya, &o., in company with 
those produced by the Prayaja, &o., bring about the one Unseen Force, 
that belongs to the complete three-fold set. In the same manner, in the 
Dar^a, the three Unseen Forces, produced by the Agneya and the Aindo'a, 
together with those produced by the subsidiaries, bring about a single 
Unseen F oree, which belongs to the whole three-fold set. These two U nseeu 
■3 ■ ■ 
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Foi’ccf! of ilio two trios, broxiglit about as tliey are by the three original 
Unseen Forces of the Igneya and the rest, pi’oduoe the final PlialapUrva — 
the force from which proceeds the final result. Thus the meaning of the 
passage is that ‘One is to bring about Heaven to himself by means 
of the Barga — and—Paurnamdm, through. Unseen Forces.’ Thus then, 
the fulfilment of the eSectual Unseen Foroe necessitates the performance 
of the Primary, together with all its subsidiaries ; and the inj unction that 
lays down this fact is the “ Frayogavidhi’* 


The Veda is again divided into 4 parts — 'the Vidhifthe ArthavS-da, the 
Mantra and the NGmndhSya ; and we proceed to explain each of these in 
detail, 

VIDHI. 

“Vidhi” (Injunction) is of three kinds { (1) “ ApnrmvidM” (2) 
** NiyamamdM” and (3) ParisaMchySvidhi.’* 

(1) Of these the passage that enjoins an action that has not been laid 
down elsewhere is called an “ Apurvavidhi” (lit, the Injunction of 
something now) ; e.g., “ VrlMn prokshati,’* a passage occm-ring in connec- 
tion with the Darga-patirnamasa — without this passage, we could in no 
way have any idea of the washing of the corn to bo employed in the 
sacrifice. 

(2) The passage that restricts the procedure of a certain action laid 

down in another passage is called “ Niyamavidhi (Eestriotive Injunc- 
tion) ” j e.g., “ VnMnamhantif*’ a passage also occurring in connection 
with the Barga-paurmmSm. If we had not this passage, then, with 
reference to the Barga^paurnamAsa, as threshing does for the removal of 
the chaff from the grain for, the purpose of making the “ Oake” 
mentioned in the original injunction, — so, in the same manner, we could 
also have recourse to the process of removing the ohaf^by tearing each 
grain by the nails j and hence in the latter case, as the woi’k could be 
done by other means, threshing would not be necessaiuly required; 
and as such it could only have a partial application (optional with 
the teanng hy the nails). In the face, however, of the aforesaid 
injunction, — Yrihlnamhxnti — we have it distinctly laid down that the 
chaff is to he removed by threshing alone; and the nail-process is 
set aside once for all. Ohjeotion : “ Since the nail-process serves our 
purpose as well as threshing, the restricting of the process to the latter 
alone is not reasonable,’^ Beply : Hot so ; because it is admitted that the 
removal cff the chaff by the process of threshing produces a certain Unseen 
Force (not atteinaMe by pr in addition to the visible 
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effect in the shape of the speedier removal of the chaff. This Unseen 
Force is added to the final effective Unseen Force, through the original 
A]gurva of the Sacrifice itself. Thus then, as without the Unseen Force 
brought about by the Restriction, no final Apurva would be possible, 
the Restriction cannot be said to be purposeless. 

(3) When two objects happen to be mentioned as equally applicable 
in a certain case, the passage that serves to preclude one of them is called ‘ 
Parisatikhyavidhi” ; e.g., in connection with the Oaycsna, we read: “Iw-- 
dmagThhmnrasanamTtasyStyagvdbhidhdnimUdattBj ^ — whereby the Mantra 

herein mentioned is found to appertain to the holding of the horse's reins 
In the absence of this passage the Mantra merely mentidniug the “ holding 
of the reins” would find itself appertaining to the holding of the reins 
of the ass, hy means of the ‘*linga” consisting of the capacity of the 
Mantra expressing merely the “ holding of the reins." When, however, we 
have the aforesaid injunction, we have it clearly laid down that the said 
Mantra is to be employed in holding the reins of the horse, and not those of 
the ass , — which latter is to be held (without any Mantra). Thus 

we find that the passage quoted seta aside the application of the Ifonfra 
with regard to the reins of the ass, which, together with the reins of the 
horse, would, otherwise, be equally related to the Mantra in question. 


We have said above that'th© Prayaja, &o., are subsidiaries to the 
“ Dar 9 a-Paurn.amaaa.” Row then, the “authority” for accepting such 
subordinate character is sixfold — (1) “pruti” (Direct Assertion), (2) 
“Linga” (Indirect Implication), (3) “Vskya” (Syntactical Oonneetion), 
(4i) “PrakarapLa” (Context), (5) “Stbana” (Position), and (6) “Sama- 
khya” (Rame). 

In the Agnihotra-passage — “Dadhna jubuyat” — the ‘offering' is 
expressed by the word “ Juhuyat ; ” and with reference to this ‘offering ’ 
we find mentioned the “ Dadhi,” which we at once make out, on account 
of its instrumental ending, to he the Material that is to be offered. Thus 
then, in the present instance we find that the fact of the Dadhi being 
subsidiary to the offering is directly mentioned by the passage above 
quoted. 

“Lihga” is “Samarthya,” Power. It is twofold — ^belonging to 
the Meaning and to the Word. As an instance of the former, we have 
the following : The passage “ Sruvega ayadyati ” asserts the general fact of 
* Avadana' {cutting} being aooomplmhad by means of the Sruva; but the 
Power (or capacity) of the Sruva^.iftStedh ii*^t;a^ ‘cutting’ by it can refer 
only to fluid materials, like butter, and- not to solid ones, as Puro^a^a 
and the like ; and as such the Sruva comes to be a subsidiary only to' the 
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cutting o£ the fluid materials. The Power of a word lies in its denoting 
a certain meaning, e.iy., the mantra “Agnaye nirvaparai” forms part of 
the ‘Nirvapa,’ simply owing to the denotation of the word ‘ Nirvapami ’ 
(oocuring in the body of the mantra). 

“Vakya” (Sentence, or Syntactical Connection) consists in the 
mention of a certain word together with other words ; e.g., the mantra 
“Ishe tva, &c.,’ViB interpreted as being subsidiary to the ‘chopping of 
the reed ’ on account of the syntactical connection of the mantra with the 
verb “ Ohinatti ” {cuts or ckoys^ occurring close after the mantra). Or again, 
intho passage “ Agnay§ Jnshtam,” &c., the words are syntactically connec- 
ted with the verb “ Kirvapami ’’ (following close upon the mantra); and 
as such the mantra is accepted as being snbsidiai'y to the ‘ Nirvapa.’ 

“ Prakara^ia ” (Context) consists in “ mutual want.” As for example, 
in the passage “ Dar9apaurpLama,8abhyam svax’gakamo yajsta” — which 
means that ‘ one is to bring about an unseen agency loading him 
to Heaven by means of the Darja and Paurnnmasa sacrifices’ — the 
first question that arises is — “How, by what process, is the unseen 
agency to be brought about by means of the two sacrifices ? ” Again, 
in close proximity to the passage enjoining the sacrifices ‘ Agneya ’ and 
the rest (which are parts of the Dar^a and Paurnamasa), with their 
results, we meet with soch passages as “ Tanunapatani yajati, &c,,” without 
the mention of axiy results. Then with reference to these latter, there 
arises another kind of question — “ what is to be the result of all these 
sacrifices ? ” Thus then, there being a want of result with regard to the 
“ Prayaja,” “ Igneya,” &c., and that of the procedure with regard to the 
“ Dar9a and Paurriamasa,” we find a mutual want between the two sets 
of passages — which loant constitutes “ Prakarana,” — and thereby arrive 
at the conclusion that the “ Prayaja,” “ Agn§ya,” &c., are subsidiary to 
“ Dar9a and Paurnamasa,” 

“ Sthana ” (Position) is proximity ; e.g,, coming across with the mantra 
“ S'undhadhram, &e.,” in close proximity to the “Sapnayya” vessels 
(vessels for holding butter and curd) we infer that the mantra is subser- 
vient to (and has its application in) the rinsing of these vessels. 

“ Saraakhya” is naming. As for example, certain actions having been 
mentioned in the Adhvaryu Chapter, the fact of “Adhvaryava” being 
the name (of the actions) leads to the conclusion that the Adhvaryus 
are the performers of these actions, and as such, are subsidiary to (i.e., 
form of part of) them. Again, in connection with the passage “ Ain- 
dr5gtiamSkada9a-kapalannirvap§fc prajakamah,” the “ Aindragni sacri- 
fices ai?e called by the name “ KSmygshti ” ; hence the naming of 
the mantras “Ubha vSmindragni, &o., &e,,” as the “ KamySshtiyajya- 
nuySkySkan^a ” leads ^nelusidn that these latter (mantras) 
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are -fco be used as yajyUnutmlkyU (to the AindrUgni sacrifices, called 
“ Karayesbfci ”) ; — that is to say, these mantras are subsidiary to the 
Aindrcigni sacrifices, 


When “ Direct Assertion ” and the rest happen to have a common 
object of application, their respective authority depends upon the order 
in which they are mentioned above — i.e., “Position” is stronger than 
“ Name,” “ Context ” than “ Position ” and so on, “ Direct Assertion ” 
being the strongest of all. As for example, in the Agnihotra section we 
meet with the passage “ Kada ca nastarirasityaindrya garhapatyamupa- 
tishthate”; and here from the “Power” of the word “ Aindrya,” the 
mantra “ Kada. ca na, &o.,” would from part of the adoration of Indra ; 
whereas the direct instrumental ending in “ Aindrya,” and the accusative 
ending in “ garhapatyam ” connects the mantra directly with the Garha- 
patya sacrifice ; and therefore, the former connection of the mantra with 
Indra, based on “ Power,” is set aside in favour of the latter, based upon 
“ Direct Assertion.” This theory of comparative strength is based upon 
the fact that “Direct Assertion” lays down dmeotly whatever it has to ■ 
assert ; whereas “ Power ” stands in need of the assumption of an inter- 
vening “ Direct Assertion ; and the reason for this is that nothing can be 
regarded as authoritatively valid unless it is laid down in the Yeda directly. 
Thus, in the given example, finding the “ Power” of the word “ Aindrjra” 
referring to Indra, we stand in need of a “ Direct Assertion ” in the form 
“ Aindrya Indramupatishthate,” before we can assert the application of 
the mantra to the adoration of Indra. But such an assumption is not 
warrantable because of another relation (of the mantra, with Garhapatya) 
being laid down by “Direct Assertion.” In case, however, where there is 
no “ Du’ect Assertion” — as in the case of “ Agnay§ jushtan nirvapami ” — 
the “ Power ” of the word “ Nirvapami ” at once connects the mantra 
with “ Nirvapa,” through the assumption of an intermediate “ Direct 
Assertion” in the form — “ By means of this mantra, one should perform 
the Nirvapa.” Because in this case, there is no objection to such an 
assumption (since in this case we have no “Direct Assertion” bearing 
testimony to any other interpretation). 

Similarly, in the passage “syonante sadanam kr^omi ... tasmin sida,” 
the word “tasmin,” from its very nature, connects the latter sentence 
(“bnsmin sida”) with the former (“syonante, &o,”); and this syntactical 
connection would make only .one mantra of the two sentences; whereas 
“Power” would make two diferent nm-ntiras of them,- owing to the fact 
that the “Power" of the former sentence indicates “Sadana” (Home, 
Seat), and that the latter indicates “Sadana” (making to sit). And 
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becansG “Power” is stronger tEan “'Syntactical Connection,” and as such 
sets it aside, therefore we conclude that the mantra “syonante, &c.” 
is related to Sadana, and “ tasmin sida” to 8adana. The reason for 
“Power” being stronger than “Syntactical Connection” is that, as in the 
above instance, “Syntactical Connection” will reduce the two sentences 
into one, and then will necessitate the assumption of the “ Power ” of 
“ Sadana,” and then, lastly, it will also stand in need of the assumption 
of a “ Direct Assertion ” to the effect that “ one is to perform Sadana 
by means of the two sentences taken collectively as one mantra.” On the 
other hand, in the case of the application of “ Power ” which directly 
indicates 8adana, all that is necessary is the assumption of a “ Direct 
Assertion ” to the effect that “ one is to perform 8adam by means of the 
mantra syonantg, &c.” And thus we find that the latter interpretation 
is a step shorter than the former. And the signification being thus 
complete, nothing more is required j and as such it precludes the neces- 
sity of assuming another “ Direct Assertion ” through the assumption 
of another “ Power,” on the strength of mere “ Syntactical Connection.’ ' 
It is for this reason that “ Power ” is said to be stronger than “ Syntactical 
Connection,” which is a step farther, and more complicated than the 
foiTner, and is therefore set aside by it. 

In the same manner, “ Context ” is set aside by “ Syntactical Con- 
nection,” “ Position ” by “ Context,” and “ Name ” by “ Position j ” and 
“ Direct Assertion ” sets aside all. 


The subsidiary character of a certain action consists in its being 
mentioned for the sake of another (action) ; and this latter fact con- 
sists in its forming a helpful part in the performance of an action by the 
agent. This definition would apply to the Prayajas as forming parts of 
the “Dar?a and Paurgamasa,” inasmuch as with regard to these latter, the 
former form part of the performance of those by the agent. 

Sabsidiaines are of two kinds; (1) The “ Sannipatyopakaraka ” 
and (2) the “ ArSdupakaraka.” 

The Subsidiaries— which direotly or indirectly make up the pri- 
mary Sacrifice, and then, though this latter, bring about its “ Original 
Apurva — are the “ SaunipatyopakSrakas ; ” e.g., the various corns, 
Vrihi and the i-est, and the “ threshing,” &o., of these, as also the Deities 
(Agni, &o.) and the sacrificial mantras related thereto. The “ sprinkling 
of water ” (over the corn) helps towards the “ cake ” through a certain 
sanctity, produced thereby in the corns ; the “ threshing ” helps through 
the visible effect in tbe shape of the removal of the chaff; and lastly, 
the corn helps towards it by mcips, of the flour. And by means of this 
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‘‘cake,’* tke above three bring about the Sacrifice and its “Original 
Apurva.” The form of the sacrifice itself is accomplished by the Deities 
directly, and by the sacrificial mantras indii’eotly, through the sanctifica- 
tion of the Deities. And it is by means of the form of the sacrifice that 
the “ Original Apurva ” is brought about. Because a sacrifice consists 
only in the offering of certain materials to certain Deities ; and furtlier, 
because tbe material and the Deity are recognised as conjointly consti- 
tuting the form of the sacrifice. 

Those that bring about an “Apfirva” inherent in themselves are 
called the “ Aradupakarakas,” e.g., the “Prayaja” the “Ajj-abhaga, 
“ Anuyajya” and the like. These do not produce any sanctification, either 
of the Deity or of the material. They simply bring about the “ Apurva ” 
in themselves. 


Actions in general are of two kinds : “ Arthakarma ’* (Primary) and 
“Gnnakarma” (Secondary). The former are those that produce an 
“ Apurva ” in themselves, — e.p., the “ Agnihotra, “ Dar^a-PaurpamSsa, ” 
the “Prayajas,” and the like. Of the latter kind are those that are 
simply purificatory in their character; i.e,, which only serve to purify, 
and thus render fit for use, certain materials. 

These latter (the Gupakarma) again are twofold ; (1) Those sancti- 
fying the materials being used, and (2) those sanctifying the materials 
to be used hereafter. Of these the former are called “ Pratipattikavma ” — 
the word “ pratipatti ” meaning the laying aside in its proper place of 
materials occupying the hands of the Agent, e.g., the “ eating of Ida,” the 
“ Gaturavatta Homa ” and the like. 

An objection is raised in this connection ; “ The eating of the Ida 
consists in the laying out of the ‘ Cake ’ which occupies the agent’s hand 
in a Primaiy Sacrifice; and as such it could reasonably be classed as 
‘ pratipatti.’ ^ut a Homa, on the other hand, does nob tend to sanctify 
a material being used in the sacrifice; and as such bow can that be 
called a ‘ Pratipatti ? * Because a Homa occurring simultaneously with 
the sacrifice, the materials purified by the Homa — such as the 
“ Oaturavatta ’’and the like — cannot he said to be in the course of being used. 
The reply is: A Pratipatti consists only in the sanctification of what 
is in course of use (in general), and not merely in what is in course 
of use in the Primary Sucnftce. For, if the latter were the case, then 
the “ removal of the blood *’ ^multoeouely with that of' the “ fat, heart, 
«&c.,” following the slaughteri# the aiaimal, would not he a “ Pratipatti ” ; 
because this would not ^bb -fhe removal of material being used in a 
sacrifice. And further, the “ casting away of the black horn ” would 


not be a “ Pratipatti ” j for tliougli the black born is used in Hcfatcbing 
the body (of the yajamana), yet it is not used in tlie saorifice directly. 
Therefore all that is necessary to constitute a “ Pratipatti ” is the 
fact of the materials heing in any way used in a sacrifice. And hence, 
as the fat, &o., of the animal are also used in one way or the other, 
they come to be classed as “ Pratipatti.” And thus the definition would 
apply to “ Homa ” also 5 because there too, the “ Oatnravatta,*’ &o., are 
used in some way or other, at sacx’ifioes. 

The “ Pratipatti” is of three kinds: (1) One following the Primary 
Action; (2) one occurring simultaneously with it ; and (3) one preceding 
it. To the first order belong the “eating of I^a ” and the like; and 
to the second “ Homa” and the rest. In the “ Dar^a-Paurnamasa Section 
we read — “ SakrdupastraSf^i, ” “ Dvirhavisho’ vadyati,” “Sakrdabhb 

ghSrayati,” “ Oaturavattam juhoti.” Prom among these, in the last, 
it cannot be said that the Oaturavatta passage being supplementary 
to Homa, enjoins the Oatturavatta as a material for it. Because the 
Homa has not yet been anywhere mentioned by itself, and as such 
there cannot be a supplement td it. ITor can it be urged that Homa is 
mentioned in the passage “ Yadagn§ya, &c.” Because this last passage is 
declaratory of the sacrifice (and not of Homa) ; and it cannot be said 
that Homa is identical with the sacrifice. Because a sacrifice consists in 
the offering of a certain material to a certain Deity, whereas Homa 
consists of the throwing of the materials into tlio fire. Therefore, 
though the passage “TadSguSya, &c.” is declaratory of the sacrifice, 
yet heing unable to indicate the “throwing in” of the materials (and 
as such, not being declaratory of the Homa), the Oaturavatta passage 
cannot he said to be supplementary to it. The fact is that the passages 
laying lown the “spreading of the grass ” {npastarana)^ “ twice cutting ” 
{dviravadana) and the “ pouring out of butter ” (alJughdram) indicate 
the “ Oaturavatta, ” fourfold cutting ; and the word “ juhoti ” lays down 
the “throwing in” thereof (in its proper place) as pnijificatory of it; 
and this “ purification ” is of the form of “pratipatti” pure and simple. 
For of the two alternatives^(l) the pratipatti-ship of the ‘ Oake ’ prepared 
for the deities Agni, &c., forming part of the primary sacrifice, in accordance 
with such passages as “ AgnayS jushtamabhigharayami ” and the like, and 
heing as such, only indirectly used in the sacrifice, and (2) the pratipatti- 
ship of the “ throwing in ” of the “ avadana ” (cut portions) of the 
“ Oake ” (which are used in the sacrifice directly) y—iXxa latter is de- 
cidedly the more reasonable. And this “ purification ” is simultaneous 
with the Primary Action. For the Homa is enjoined as following the 
“Yashatkara” (the uttering of the syllable ‘Yashat’), and the sacrifice 
by the Adbvaryu is alsi? eujoi^d as qooui’ring at the same time, and he is 


■I’eminded of this by the mention of “ Vasliatkara j and hence the 
simultaneity of the Homa and the sacrifice. All this has been explained 
in the “Vartika ” on the “ Pradhanadhikarana.” As an example of 
Pratipatti preceding the Primary, we have — the “removal of the blood, 
&c.,” which naturally precede the offering of the flesh. This is explained 
in the Vartika, under the sutra “ Pa^avanalambhat, &o.'* 

The second kind of Gumkarma the “ Upayokshyanianasahskara ” 
is also of various kinds: (1) The one directly sanctifying the material 
used, (2) the one sanctifying a material helping another which directly 
conduces to the action, and (3) one preparing a material to he presented 
later on, and so forth. Of the former class is the “ threshing of the corn “ 
which signifies the preparation of the corn already prescribed in a 
preceding passage, — “ One ought to sacrifice with corns.“ To the second 
class belong such actions as the “ fetching of the calf,” To the directly 
used material, the cow, calf is of service, as being neccessary for the 
milking of it, and the “fetching” is purificatory of tho calf, which 
is thus only indirectly an aid to the sacrifice. As an example of (3), 
we have the passage “ Puts curd into hot milk — this is the Vai^vadSvi 
Araiksha.” Here the pronoun “ this” lays down tho future employment 
of “ milk ” in the Vai^vadeva sacrifice, and tho “ curd ” to be put therein 
is thus the means of the preparation of the special form of milk required 
in the Vai9vadeva sacrifice. The “ Pa9u” and the “ Puroda9a ” sacrifices, 
on the other hand, are for the preparation of the Deities directly 
employed, as well as of those going to he employed, and also for tho pro- 
duction of a particular Unseen Force, with regard to the offering 
(of tlie materials to tho Deities), Because tho Deity Agynshoma, is tho 
object of embellishment by the “ Pa9n,” the “ Paroda9a,” &o. ; and this 
Deity is already employed in tho “ Vapa-Yaga ” and is also laid down as 
one to he employed in tho sacrifice with tho heart and other parts of the 
animal’s body. The “ Svishtakrt ” Sacrifice is for the preparation of the 
directly employ edmith regard to the material and tlie Deity, and also for the 
sake of the production of an Unseen Force, with regard to tho offering. 
In the same manner, the “ Snktavakasadhanapramarjia ” is proparatoi’y 
of the Deity to be employed in the first Prayaja, and as such belongs to the 
third class ; and with reference to the materials, it is for the sake of 
an Unseen Force, The “ Fat-offering ” (Vasa-Homa), preceding the 
“ saorifi.ee of the heart, &o.,” is a “ pratipatti '* with regard to the calf j 
but otherwise it is for the sake of an Unseen Force. , , 

Some people, however, defioA Piiatapatti-karma " as an action 
consisting in an emhollishment other than that of the 

materials to ha employed. The material “ Oaturavatta ” having been 
burnt by the Homa, it cannot be said to bo a material to he used in the 
4 
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Homaj and aa such ifc cannot but be other than tlie Homa,-“wbicb tbua 
becomes included in the above definition. The following is the only pecn- 
liai’iiy in the above definition;; — ^In an “ Arthakai’ina ” the Action is 
more important than the material which is subservient to the Action, 
B.g., in the Agnihotra “ Dadhi ” is the Material (and as such of secondary 
importance, being subservient to the sacrifice itself); while in a 
“ G’U^aharma,” it is the Material that is the essential factor, and the 
Action is subordinate to the material, e.g., in the passage “Vrihin 
prokshati,” since the accusative ending in “Vrihin,” connotes the fact 
of the “com” being the substratum of the Action “ Prokshana, ” 
therefore we come to the conclusion that the Action is subordinate to 


the Material, which thus occupies the essential position. 

Another division of “Gnnakarma” is into — (1) The “TJtpatti” 
(Productive), (2) The “Apti” (Acquisitive), (3) The “Vikrti” (Modi- 
ficatory), and (4) the “Sauskrti” ( Purificatory). As an example of (1), 
we have the following; — The different kinds of Fires — lhavaniya, 
Gflrhapatya and Laukika—though already placed in the Kunda^ are 
yet said to bo consecrated by sucb mantras .as “ Agninadadhita ” and 
the like; and as such, are brought into existeiroe in their new consecrated 
form. Consequently, the “ Oonseoration,” bringing about an embellish- 
ment leading to the 'production of the Fires, is called the “ Utpatti- 
sanskara ” (productive embellishment). (2) As an example of the 
“ Ipti,” we have the aoqidring of the Veda by study, indicated by such 
passages as “ Svadhyayo dhyStavyah ” and the like. (3) As an example 
of “Vikrti” wo have “ Vrihinavahanti,” where the “threshing” is 


called the “modifying embellishment,” because it removes the chaff 
from the corn, and thus produces a change in it. (4) A.s an example 
of “Sanskrti” we have “Vrihin prokshati,” where the “sprinkling of 
water ” over the corns is called “ Sanskyfci ” because it produces a 
particular kind of sanctity in the corns. In the above, the “ consecration ” 
(ct the Fires) and “ Study ” are independent “ Guuakai'mas ” by them- 
selves, and not as subsidiaries to sacrifices; whereas the “sprinkling 
of water, &o.,” and “ threshing ” are secondary “ Qunakarmas,” being 
subservient to the sacrifices. 

Primary Actions (Arthakarma) am of three kinds : (1) “ Necessary ” 
or “ Obligatory ” (Nitya), (2) “ Periodical ” or “ Occasional ” (Naimit- 
tika), and (3) “Optional” or “Performed for some particular object” 
(Kamya). As an example of (1), we have the injunction of the obligatory 
performance of Agnihotra both morning and evening, to the end of one’s 
life. As an example of the “Naimittika” wo have the performance of 
the “ Pathikft ” and Ishti,” &o,i for the removal of the impediments 
to the proper and “ Pauri^amasa.” The 
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non-performance of these two kinds of actions constitutes a sin. But 
other people assert that the onlj peculiarity with these is that their 
pei’formanoe does not bring about any definite result. A third class of 
people again lay down the “removal of sin” as the e&et of these; and 
in support of this latter view, we have the following Smrti passage : 
“ The performers of the hfitya and Faimittika actions have their 
sins destroyed.” Against this it cannot be urged that in that case, these 
two w'ould become “ Kamya,” inasmuch as they have a definite result. 
Because the performance of these is not preceded by any desire on the 
part of the agent for any specific end ; and again because such actions are 
not enjoined as leading to the accomplishment of any definite object ; and 
as such, they cannot bo called “ Kamya.” 

Tbe “Kamya” again is of three sorts: (1) the effects where- 
of are confined to this world, (2) whoso effects belong to the other world 
alone, and (3) whose effects extend to both (this life and the life to 
come). As an example of (1), we have the saoi’ifices “ Kariri,” which 
is performed by one desiring rain for the enlivening of the crops wither- 
ing for want of timely i-ain,— and not by anyone desiring rain at some 
other time or in his future birth. As an instance of (2), wo have the 
“ Darga ” and “ Paur^amasa ” performed for the attainment of Heaven ; 
inasmuch as the pleasures of Heaven cannot he enjoyed in this world. 
As an example of (3), we have the sacrifice “VSyavya,” peifformed for 
the attainment of prosperity ( attainable in this world as well as in the 
world to come). 


It is necessary to explain the process of injunction by means of the 
declaratory passages (Yidhivakya). In the sentence “svargakamo 
yajeta,” there are two properties of the root “yaji” ( = io sacrifice), 
due to the affix “ta”: (1) “Akhyatatva” (the character of the verb 
itself independer^ly of afiixes and terminations) ; and (2) “ Lihtva ” (the 
lin affix). The character of the verb as such is common to all moods 
and tenses ; and the affix lih characterising the verb “ yajeta ” connotes 
the “Arthi (actual) Bhavana,” which consists of the active energy of 
the agent. 

This “ Bhavana ” (Realisation or Bringing about) consists of tliree 
factors : (1 ) “What ? ” (2) “ By what ? ” and (3 ) “ How ? ” To explain — on 
the utterance of the word “ yajSta,” the first connotation of the affix is that 
“ one is to realise ” ; because, as aru]l% ^e object denoted by the declensional 
affixes are construed with those , connoted by the conjugational ones, 
and as such the latter are the more important of the two ; and then again, 
as the connotation of the affix is more important than the denotation of 
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tlie roGt, it is only propei* that we should, before all, have a con- 
ception of the connotation of the afi&x. Then the verb “to realise “ 
being transitive,— inasmuch as it belongs to the same class of verbs as 
“kp” (“ to do ”), — the next question that arises is— “What is the object 
of tibia realisation?’' In reply to this, we have “Heaven,” as the 
object of realisation, though expressed by another word. Thougli the 
“sacrifice” (yaga) is expressed by tbe same word as the “ realisation ” 
{i,e., yaj§ta), yet it cannot he construed as the object of realisation, be- 
cause it is ill itself extremely troublesome and is thus incapable of con- 
stituting tbe end most desirable by the agent. “ Heaven,” on the contraiy, 
consists in bliss, and as such can be tbe desired end ; and hence it is that 
it is construed as the object of realisation. Thus the final notion arrived 
at is — “ One is to realise Heaven.” Then comes the question of the 
means — “ by wbat (means) is Heaven to be realised ? ” And in reply to 
this, wo have the “ Sacrifice,” expressed by the same word as the BhSva- 
nu” {i.e.y “yajSta”), presenting itself as the instraraent (or means) of 
realisation, — ^tho meaning being, “ one is to realise Heaven by means of 
sacrifices.” Then, lastly, comes the question of process — “ How, by what 
process, is Hoaven to bo realised, by means of sacrifices ? ” In reply to 
this, wo have a scries of passages, laying down the fact that Hoaven is to 
be realised by means of sacrifices, by the perceptible help of the consecra-^ 
tion of fire, the threshing of the corn, &o., and the imperceptible help of the 
“ Prayajas ” and other minor subsidiary sacrifioes. Thus the “ oonse- 
oration of fire ” and the “ Prayajas,” &c., come to be construed as con- 
stituting tbo procedure ( “ Itikartavyata) which supplies the answer to 
the question — “ How to I’ealise ? ” As an example of this method of 
interpretation, in ordinary parlance, wo have the sentence “ Desiring 
rice, one is to cook,” — whex’e the optative afflx (in “Facet”) connotes 
realisation, rice is the object (of realisation), cooking is the means, and 
the blowing of the fire, &c., constitute the process; — the meaning of the 
whole sentence being, “ one is to obtain rice by meano^ of cooking, by 
the help of fire, &e.” The same process of interpretation applies to the 
■ 'STsda/aleo. 

This same optative affix also denotes the galdl (verbal) Bhavana, 
which consists in urging or impelling (towards action) ; just as, in ordi- 
nary parlance, on heaiing the order of the preceptor — fetch the cow,” — 
the disciple becomes engaged in its fetching only when he perceives that 
“ this preceptor of mine urges mo to fetch the cow.” We thus find that 
ou account of this natural concomitance, the recognition of some impel- 
ling J^ent is always the cause of an action. And, on a lilco concomitance, is 
haaod the idea that the knowledge of an impelling agency is brought 
about -im, the hearing- together Uith the opiaiive affix. This 
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donotability oi ^[impelling by tbe optative is accepted by ordinary 
people; and consequently we postulate a like denotation in the case of the 
Veda also, The difference in the two cases, however, is this : The impulsion 
towards the “ fetching of the cow " consists in the recognition of a parti- 
cular intention on the part of the directing individual ; in the case o£ 
the Veda, however, there being no dii’ecting personal agency, the impel- 
ling force resides solely in the optative affix, &o. It is for this reason 
that the “ Bhavana ” is characterised by the impelling agency residing in 
the word; and this is called “pravartana” or “Prerana” {Impelling)^ in- 
asmuoh as it urges people to the performance of Sacrifices, Homa, &o. 

The “Verbal Bhavana” is also made up of three constituent 
elements. In this case, the factor entering as the result is the Arthi 
Bhavana,” consisting in the action of the agent. The instrumental factor 
is made up of the optative, &c,, comprehended by a study (of the Veda) ; 
and the factor of procedure is supplied by the comprehension of the ex- 
cellence of the action as delineated in the eulogistic passages (Arthavada). 
The form of the coguition of the “Verbal Bhavana” may be thus briefly 
summed up : “ Having acquired a certain amount of comprehending fa- 

culty by means of a systematic study of the Veda and its various appen- 
dages, the agents are to perform sacrifices, after having recognised the 
desirability of such performance, through the optative affixes, &c., met 
with in the Veda, together with a knowledge of the excellence of the 
Actions delineated iiv the Arthavada passages,” This performance con- 
stitutes “ Action,” and hence the action of the agent is qiiite rigiitly said 
to be the result of the “Verbal Bhavana.” 

The aforesaid “Verbal Bhavana” is not recognised as one to be 
performed in the “ Jyotishtoma ” and the “ Pratisvika” ; though in both 
of these it appears in its proper form ; — ^the reason for this being that 
it is the “ Actual Bhavana ” itself that is therein recognised as one to be 
accomplished. The “Verbal Bhavana,” however, is recognised as one to 
be accomplished^ in the passage “ Svadhyayo ’dhyetavyah.” It cannot be 
urged that this latter jmssage also is declaratory of the “Actual Bhavana”; 
because in this passage the “Actual Bhavana, ” itself appears in tlie form 
of the “Verbal Bhavana,” residing in all the declaratory passages. The 
word “ AdhyStavyah ” is made up of adAi+root “ia” (to study) -fifayya 
(accusative affix); and the object thereof is the “Svadhyaya” which 
consequently is the primary factor ; and the “ Adhyayana ” being an 
embellishment of this, comes to be recognised as a “ Gra^iakarma ”- -Iike 
the “sprinkling of water” on' the; Next ,we have the question — 

‘ wTiat is the purpose of the Snd>dh%S>g% accompanied by an ombellish- 
niont in the shape of a retentive memory brought about by study ? ’ In 
reply to this, wo assert that the purpose (or aim) is the cognition of the 
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moaning o£ tlie forms of sacrifice, &c., necessary for the performance 
thereof, obtainable from the denotations of sentences with optative verbs, 
&G., appearing in tbe Veda (Svadhyaya.) ; because it is the only percep- 
tible effect; and because by leading to the performance of sacrifice it 
indirectly leads to the attainment of hyper- terrestrial ends, in the shape 
of Heaven, &c. ; and certainly no action can be performed, unless its full 
form and character have been comprehended (which is impossible without 
proper study). Ho Unseen I'orce can be said to be tbe aim, because in 
the presence of seen results, the assumption of an unseen one is not 
allowable. Thus all ‘‘Verbal Bhavanas,” endowed with the three 
constituent parts, denoted by the optative verbs, &c., appearing in the 
Vgda, are laid down as being objects of performance; — the full signi- 
ficance of such “Verbal Bhavana” being that — “the agents having 
acquired a full knowledge of the meaning of the optative, &o., appearing 
in the Veda, aided by the recognition of excellence delineated in the 
Arthavada passages, should thereby come to know of the necessity of the 
performance of the sacrifice, &c., with particular results, and should then 
become engaged in tbeir performance.” Thus then, like the “Actual 
Bhavana,” the throe factors of the “Verbal Bhavana” ax*o; (1) the 
action of the agent, as the result, (2) the optative, &c., appearing in the 
V§da, as the inslriment, and (3) the knowledge of exoelloucy as the 
procedure. And it is solely owing to the peculiar character of the 
Injunction that even in this (Verbal Bhavana) there is an appearance 
of such desirable ends as Heaven, &o., being tbe result thereof. If the 
sacrifice, &o,, did not lead to the fulfilment of the agent’s purpose, then no 
Injunctions could urge him to activity; and therefore such Injunctions 
lead to the fact of the sacrifice — which is the object of activity of the 
agent addressed by the Injunction-— being the means to the attainment 
of ends desired by the agent, such as Heaven and the like. Otherwise 
tbe Injunction would lose all its impelling force; inasmuch as the 
impelling consists only in the means of leading the agbnt to activity. 
In the case of the verbal affixes — 'Such as those belonging to the First 
Preterite and the rest — there is no Injunction consisting of impelling ; and 
as such there is no necessary rule as to the “Actual Bhavana” pointing 
to the agent’s purpose, as the object of realisation, 

Bbavani ’ consists in the action of urging to the comiug (result). 
This definition applies to the “Actual Bhavana,” because it consists in 
the action of urging to the coming result in the shape of Heaven, &q. 
It also applies to the “ Verbal Bhavana,” inasmuch as this too consists 
of the action of uxging to a coming result, in the shape of the activity of 
the agent. 
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Similarly, the names of various sacrifices are to Ibe accepted as being 
based on tbe “ Law of Nomenclature*’ specified iii the Qastras, wherein 
this law has been divided into four classes: (1) the “ Tatprakhya,” 
(2) the “ Tadvyapade^a,” (3) the “Yaugika,” and (4) the “ Vakyabheda,” 
To explain these— the passage “ Agnihotranjuhoti ” cannot ])o inter- 
preted as enjoining a secondary factor in the form of the Deity Agni ; 
because this baa already been done by other passages— such as “ Agnir- 
JyotirJyotiragnih avaha, &c.” The word “ Agnihotra ” here has to be broken 
up like the “Bahuvrihi” compound ; and as such should be interpreted 
as being the name of the sacrij^ee to/wc/i t7ie offerings are made tn Agni, 
declared to be the Deity of the particular sacrifice, by such passages as 
“ Agnirjyotirjyotiragnih svaha, &o.” It cannot be urged that the particle 
‘hotra’ (in ‘Agnihotra’) denoting Homa, which is the instrument, tlio 
“Actual Bhavana” should have the instrumental ending, like “Jyotish- 
tomena”; because the accusative ending in “ Agnihotram ” must bo 
taken as being indicative of the instrumentality by implicalion, inasmuch 
as ‘that an unaccomplished action cannot be an instrument’ is an univer- 
sally accepted maxim. Or, the accusative ending can be explained on tlio 
ground of its being supplementary 'to the Homa declared elsewhere. Thus 
it is that “ Agnihotra ” is regarded as the name of a sacrifice ; and this 
by the “ law of Tatprakhya.” 

In the same manner, in the passage “ fyenenabhicaran yajOta,” the 
word “ 9yena” is the name of a sacvitice, and does not constitute an 
injunction of the bird ‘kite’ as an auxilliary to the sacrifice. Or else, wo 
could not explain the simile contained in the passage “ Yatha lia vai 9 yeno 
nipatyadatte evamevayan dvishantnm bhratpvyan nipatyadatte,” which 
means that “ as the kite darts upon and catches its prey, so does the 
performer of the pyeua sacrifice attack and catch hold of his harmful 
enemy.” Because the simile can be so explained only if “ pycna ” be 
accepted to be the name of the sacrifice. If, on the other hand, “ pyena ” 
were explained as denoting the hird as an auxilliary to the sacrifice, and 
as such, the passage wore taken to bo only a declaration of secondary 
objects, then the “ ^yena” (the bird) itself would constitute both members 
of the simile; and this would be far from right. Consequently, on ac- 
couut of the mention (Vyapadi^n) of the similarity of the 9y§na, the 
word ‘ 9y§na’ cannot but be taken to be the name of the sacrifice the 
meaning of the passage f ^ygiu^uabhioarua yajOta’^ being that “one 
desirous of the death of his %'ing about his exorcisation by 

means of the ‘97®*^^* saerifioe.” 


Similarly, in the passage “Udbliida yajeia pa^ukamab,” the word 
“Udbhid” is the name of the particular sacrifice enjoined for the ac- 
quiring of cattle; and it cannot be taken to declare a material— irees— for 
the sacrifice mentioned elsewhere. Because we do not know of any such 
material, as the “Udbhid,” in any way fitted for being used at a sacrifice, 
and the fact of “Udbhid” being the name of the sacrifice can be ex- 
plained by interpreting the word as “one by which a certain result is 
" {TTdhIlidyatS phalam anena). 

Ohjection : “ We might explain the word as ‘ something boring into 
the ground ’ ( UdbMdyate hhumau anena) ; and as such take it to indicate 
the ‘spade,’ f.i. ; and thus the passage could be explained as laying down 
the ‘ spade ’ as an auxilliary to the sacrifice.’- 

We cannot assert such a passage to he a secondary declai-ation, on 
pain of landing on the absurdity of the entering of two mutually 
contradictory trios (in the same substratum). To explain this absurdity. 
The passage “udbhida yajeta pa^ukamah ” cannot be said to be 
supplementary to the sacrifice declared somewhere else; consequently 
it can only be taken as enjoining the sacrifice as an instrument to the 
realisation of cattle. Thus then, the sacrifice comes to be an object of 
injunction, and becomes secondary, only inasmuch as it is found to be 
auxilliaiy to the result (acquiring of cattle). And the sacrifice also 
becomes acceptaUe (upadeya), inasmuch as the agent has recourse to 
it for the accomplishment of his desired ends. Thus then, we find that 
to the sacrifice belongs the threefold character (1) of “ VidhSyatva ” 
(of being the Predicate of the Injunction), (2) of “ Gujjiatwa ’’ (of being 
Secondary), and (3) of “ TJpadeyatva ” (of being acceptable). And again, 
if “Udbhid” be taken to be a material for the sacrifice, then we shall 
have another threefold character with regard to the sacrifice — viz. : 
(1) “ Pradhanya” (Primary Character — opposed to “ Secondary Charac- 
ter ” above) with regard to the material, (2) “ Udde 9 yatva ’’ (character 
of the “ Subject ” opposed to the character of the “ Predicatje ” above), and 
(3) " “Anuvadyatva” (Supplementary Character — ^opposed to “ Upa- 
deyatva” above). Thus ’we find ourselves faced by these two mutually 
contradictory trios with regard to the character of the sacrifice. Con- ■ 
sequently the passage in question cannot be said to be declaratory of 
materials. 

Similarly, in the passage “ citraya yajeta pa 9 ukamah,” the word 
“Oitra” is the name of the “Prajapatya” Sacrifice. Because we meet 
with- the passage “ Dadhimadhughptamapodhanastandulah tatsansirshtam 
pi^japatyam,” where we find the six materials, “curd,” “honey,” &c., 
mentioned together with “ Prajapati,” and which connects them with that 
particular Deity ; hence the object enjoined by the passage is the sacrifice 
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“ Prajapatja,” inferred from this couneefcion. And the question of result 
with regard to this sacrifice is answered by the passage “ citraya yajeta 
pa^ukamah,” — this repeated injunction coming in only for the -purpose of 
mentioning the result. And this “ Prajapatya” sacrifice ( = a sacrifice 
whoso presiding Deity is Prajapati) comes to be named “ Oitra 
(“ Yariegated”), because it is performed with a variety of mateiials. 
Nor can it be urged that the passage lays down a subsidiary matter — 
the variegation of colour and the feminine character (as belonging to the 
animal) — with reference to the animal-sacrifice mentioned in the passage 
“ agnishomiyam pa9umalabheta. Because this declaration, of many 
subsidiaries for a sacrifice declared elsewhere, would give rise to a 
manifest split of the sentence (Vakyabheda) ; as is declared in the 
Tantra-vartika : “More than one subsidiary cannot be enjoined for 
any action mentioned elsewhere ” ; — the accepted doctrine thus being that 
the injunction can be that of the sacrifice, inferred from the connection 
of the Deity and the material, qualified by many subsidiaries in the shape 
the Deity, the eightfold “ Cake,” “Amavasya,” “ PaurjDiima,” &c.,‘ — 
only because it has not been declared anywhere else ; as continues the 
Vartika: “ With refei’ence by an action not declared elsewhere, however, 
more than one subsidiary can be enjoined at a single stroke.” 

Ohjeetion: “In the passage ‘Parana yajeta,’ with reference to a 
sacrifice declared elsewhere, we accept— as auxilliary to it — the injunction 
of the material ‘animal,’ its gender and number, &c,, as being implied by 
the single word ‘ paguna,’ without any split of the sentence. In the same 
manner, in the passage at issue, we may accept the injunction of the 
‘ animal,’ as the material, with the qualifications of variegated colour and 
feminine gender, without leading to any split of the sentence. Thus it is 
that, (in the case of the passage ‘ Pa^una yaj§ta’) the declared animal 
being the acceptable material, its singularity is taken to be a part of the 
sacrifice, — ^the meaning being uhab the sacrifice is to be performed with one 
animal only. Tp think that the singularity of the secondary factor — f. i., 
the ‘pot’ in ‘ Graham sammarshti’ — ^is not significant is said to be the 
real doctrine. Why ? Because the accusative ending in ‘ graham ’ leads 
to the conclusion that it is the most desired, and hence the primary factor, 
because of its having a purpose ; and that the ‘ rinsing ’ is secondary to 
the ‘ pot,’ In accordance with the maxim that ‘ with regard to each 
Primary, the Secondary is to be repeated,’ we have as many ‘ rinsings ’ 
as there are ‘ pots ’ ; consequently, there being no desire on the part of the 
agent with regard to the numberf qf,; the pots to„ be rinsed, the singular 
number in ‘graham’ is not regarded -as si^ifioant. In ‘Pa9una yajeta,’ 
* papu ’ is the predicate, and as such, subsidiary to the sacrifice ; and since 
there is the maxim of the ‘non-repetition of the Primary for each 
5 
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Sfecondaiy/ to the question— ‘ with Low many animals is the sacrifice 
to he performed?’ — we have in answer, the singular number of the 
Predicate (‘ Paguna’), for knowing which there is a desire on the part of 
the agent, and which, thei’efore, is significant. And furthei-, because 
the Predicate is the material in the shape of the ‘ animal,’ as qualified 
hy ' the specific gender and number (all three indicated by the same 
word ‘pa^una’),^ — therefore through this Predicate, the ‘animal,’ its 
singularity and its feminine gender, &c., — which are subsidiaiy to the 
sacrifice, — :Corae to be regarded as significant. Or again, the number and 
the gender being denoted by insti-umental ending (in ‘ paguna ’), they are 
included (by the force of the Instrumental Case), in the material, the 
‘ animal,’ which is the chief noun. But when this relation is neglected, 
and the number, &o., are connected directly with the Action, then the 
two (the gender, &o., and the material ‘animal’) become connected 
together, in accordance with the maxim of the ‘ one-year-old red cow ’ 
the construction then being ‘ the animal is mentioned as forming part 
of the saci’ifice, and it is one only.’ (To explain the application of the 
above-mentioned maxim;) As in the passage ‘ ekaharya piiigakshya gava 
somahkynati,’ the four qualifications ‘ one year old,’ &c., though uncon- 
nected among themselves, become grouped together, as auxilliary to the 
purchase of Soma, by force of the instrumental endings. But these 
qualities being incorporeal are not capable of helping the sacrifice iu any 
way; hence they connect themselves severally as characteristics of the ‘cow,’ 
which serves all necessary purposes of the sacrifice ; and then, subsequent- 
ly, they themselves become connected with one another, — the construction 
thus being ‘ the one-year-old cow, which is also brown-eyed and red, &c.> 
&c.’ Thus we find the qualifications of the Subject are insignificant, 
whereas those of the Predicate are significant. In the same manner, in 
the passage at issue, the ‘animal,’ endowed with the qualifications of 
variegated colour and feminine gender, would be quite capable of being 
declared to be subsidiary to the Aguish omiy a sacrifice, indicated by ■ the 
word ‘yajeta ’ ; and as such wherefore should we make it the name of a 
sacrifice ? ” ■ 

The above position is not tenable ; because if we do not regard ‘ Oitrd ’ 
as a name, we land upon the absurdity of (1) abandoning the primary 
action; i.e., the “ Prajapatya, ” fully equipped with all materials and due 
results, and (2) the assumption of the secondary, i.e., the “ Aguishomiya.” 
And inasmuch as both these contingencies are undesirable, “ Oitra ” must 
be taken to be the name of a sacrifice. In the same manner w'e can 
t explain the names of all other sacrifices — such explanation being based on 
, one of the^fquT- ‘f laws of nomenclature ” explained above. 

^ r-* ‘ ■ a../-. - 
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ARTHAYABA. 

The “ Arfchavada ” passages are not sufficient in themselves, because 
they serve no independent purpose; but it is necessary that they should lead 
to knowledge resulting in some end ; therefore their acceptahlity consists 
in their forming parts of the Injunctory passages, through the glorifica- 
tion of the objects of injunction. 

These are of four kinds: (1) “Rinda (deprecation), (2) “ Pra§ahsa” 
( glorification) (3) “ Parakrti ” (the description of the doings of other 
persons), and (4) Purakalpa’^ (citing foregone examples). As an example 
of “ Ninda ” we have the passage deprecating the giving of silver at a 
sacrifice, on the ground of such gift leading to some calamity in the house 
of the performer within the year. “Pra9ahsa:” “ His face shines, who 
thus knows, &o.” and “ Vayu is the eftest Deity.” The “ Parakrti ” Artha- 
vida is the passage purporting that such and such an action was perform- 
ed by some other great man, e.g., “ Agni desired, &c.” The 
“ Purakalpa ” is the passage describing previous events, ■ ‘^He cursed 
him, &c.” The Deprecatory Arthavada leads to the glorification 
of the action enjoined, by the deprecation of its opposite. In the exam- 
ple cited above, the fact of silver having been produced out of the tears 
shed by Prajapati sets aside that metal as useless, and by praising the 
non- giving of such silver, directly leads to the advisability of giving of 
other metals ; and as such this instance is quite in keeping with the de- 
finition given. The Glorifioatory Arthavada— e.gr., the praising of Vayu— 
leads to the fact that ‘Vayu being th*e eftest Deity, he is the best suited 
to lend a sacrifice; hence the sacrifice having Vayu for its Deity, is the 
best of all’; and this praise connects itself, by the glorification of the 
Deity forming part of the Injunction, with the passage directly enjoining 
such sacrifices. The “ Parakfti ” Arthavada— n.gr., “Agni desired, &o.” — 
points to the fact of the particular sacrifice having been performed by 
such a great personage as Agni ; and hence the advisability of perform- 
ing the action by other agents also; and this praise connects itself 
by the glorification of the enjoined action, with the passage enjoining 
such an action. The other forms of. Arthavada are to be similarly ex- 
plained. There are other purposes, too, of the Arthavada, e.g., we 
have an injunction to the effect that ‘ one is to put in wet pebbles.’ 
Here the word ‘ wet ’ denotes simply. some sort of liquid ; and the doubt, 
as to what particular liquid material is to be. used, , is set aside by the 
glorification of clarified butter," m passage ^ Tejo vai ghjtam’^; 
and thus this Arthavada- has' its purpose d'h- the settling of a doubtful point. 
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MANTRAS. 

Mantras serve the purpose of recalling to mind certain things con- 
nected with the performance of the sacrifice ; and the knowledge of the 
Mantras too is for the purpose of the usefal knowledge of the whole 
Veda, and not for any unseen result, for in the presence of a seen result, 
the assumption of an unseen one is not allowable. As the performance 
of an action is impossible without an idea of the action performed, 
the Mantras seiwe the purpose of imparting the knowledge necessary for 
such performance. It cannot be urged that the performance of the ac- 
tion would be possible even on the remembrance of the exhortations of 
the adviser. Because it is a fact accepted by all that the proper results 
are attained only when the actions ai’e performed with the appropriate 
Mantras, and not otherwise. This rule leads to the assumption of the 
production, by the Mantras, of certain intermediate unseen forces, without 
which the final end (of the sacrifice) could not be attained. 

Objection r “ From what you say it is clear that Mantras are employ- 
ed in. the actions implied by them severally. Such employment constitutes 
a- relation of subserviency; and such supplementaiy character consists 
in the character of a subsidiary. Consequently the Mantra ‘ Imamagr- 
bhiian ra^anamptasya * has the power (by its denotation) of applying to 
the ‘holding of the stringing ’ ; thus then, since the ‘ holding of the string ’ 
becomes possible through the ‘Lihga,’ consisting in the denotability (by 
the Mantra) of the ‘ holding of the string’; therefore (we ask), what 
is the purpose of the further adag*e — ‘ Itya 9 vabhidhammadatt§ ’ ? ” 

Bejply : This adage serves the purpose of the “Parisahkhya” {see above) • 
In the Oayana Section, we find the holding of the reins of the horse, 
as well as of those of the ass. And the aforesaid “ Lihga ” would also 
apply equally to both ; therefore the subsequent adage serves the pur- 
pose of setting aside the holding of the reins of the ass, and declaring the 
advisability of holding those of the horse alone. Thus the addkge constitutes 
a Parisahkhyavidhi,” denying the application of the mantra to the hold- 
ing of the reins of theassi 

This ‘‘ Parisahkhya ” is loaded with three faults : (1) the abandoning 
of its own purpose, (2) the acceptance of another’s purpose, and (3) the 
setting aside of the declared action. The purpose of the above adage is 
the holding of the reins of the hx>rse with the specified Mantra ; and this 
has been abandoned, since it has been explained as merely negativing the 
holding of the reins of the ass. “ Another’s purpose ” is the disconnect- 
ing of the Mantra from the holding, of the ass' reins ; and this has been 
accepted. And lastly, there is the settting aside of the holding of the 
ass’ reins, declared elsewhere. Though loaded with these three faults, 
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yei we accept this “ Parisaiikhya,” since there is no other way out of the 
difS-culty. 

In the same manner, we have’in some cases accepted “ Vikalpa ” (op- 
tion), though it has eight objections against it; because there is no other 
way for us. To explain — we have elsewhere accepted the “ Agneya-ashta- 
kapala Purocla 9 a ” (the eight-vesseled cake consecrated to Agni) as sub- 
sidiary to the sacrifice, Tlien, for the production of a specified destiny, 
we are in the dark as to the substance of which the cake is to be made ; 
and we have the specification of snob objects, as the “ Vrihi ” and the 
“Yava " in the passages “ Vrihibhhyajeta ” and “ Yavairyajeta.” Be- 
tween the two substances thus mentioned, both of which are for the same 
purpose of being offered, we have recourse to option. Similarly, we have 
the injunction “ atiratre shoda^inam grhnati,” as well as its negative 
“ natiratre shoda 9 inam grihnati ; ” and both of these being mutually 
contradictory, are not capable of application, at one and the same place ; 
consequently, we again have recourse to Option — adopting one course at one 


place, and the other at others. 

This Option has eight objections against it ; (1) If Vrihi is used, then 
we have the abandoning of the meaning of the passage declaring “ Yava” 
to be the substance for the cake ; (2) the acceptance in the same passage, 
of weakness, consisting in the non-capability of performing its function ; 
and (2) when “ Yava ” is used in the alternative case, then we have the 
the same faults reversed ; (3) the acceptance of strength consisting in the 
capacity to perform its function, that had been abandoned at first j (4) the 
abandoning of the weakness that had been at first accepted — thus there 
are four objections in connection with the passage mentioning “ Yava." 
The same four objections are similarly applicable in the case of the pre- 
vious acceptance of “Yava" with reference to “Vrihi.” Tims, both 
together make up the eight objections against Option. 

This Option is based sometimes on the fact of both alternatives per- 
forming the sanne function, — e.p., “Vrihi” and “Yava,” both serving the 
purpose of making the cake. Sometimes Option is based merely on the 
strength of Vedic passages, — e.gf., we have an injunction of the “ Stotra ” 
named “ Vrihatprshtha ” in the passage “ Vrihatprshtham bhavati,” and 
a like injunction of another “ Pyshsta Stotra ” made up of “ Sama,” in 
the passage “ Rathantaram pysh^bam bhavati.” The “ Stotra,” like the 
“ Prayajas ” leading to a particular destiny, is an “ Artha-karma ” (Pri- 
mary Action); whereas “Saroa” being the purificatory agent, is a 
“ Guna-karma ” ; inasmuch as “ Samas ” are accepted as the means to “'Sto- 
iras,” on the ground of their leading to their embellishment, consisting 
in the expression of the letters of 'the “Stbtriya”; and “Stotra” con- 
sists in Ihe recitation of the good qualities of individuiik like ludra, i 



Varuna, &c., by means of tbe Mantras sung at tbe sacrifice. Tbe mention 
of the qualities of individuals by means of unsimg Mantras constitutes tbe 
“ pastra.” “ Sama ” is a particular form of singing. 

Tbe “ Stotriya ” consists in tbe !Rcbas constituting the Stotra. The 
mention of special numbers — such as 3, 15, &o., — with regard to these, 
constitutes the “ Stoma.” These are the different forms of the Stotras. 

Thongh the “ B|-hatpyshai’atha ” and the “ Rathantarapfshtha ” are sever- , 

ally specified for different unseen results, yet the option with regard to the 
acceptance of the one or the other is based on snob passages as “Bj-bad- 
va ppbtbaukaryam,” “ Rathautaram va prsbtbaukaryam.” Sometimes 
we have the “ Vyavasthita-Vikalpa ” (Decisive Option) — e.g., in the 
second “ Prayaja, ” &o., we have the option between the Mantras “ Rara- 
9ansa ” and “ Tanunapat,” — both being specified for the same purpose. ; 

Bat we have another passage, specifying the “ IsTara^ahsa ” for the Ksha- 
triya, and the other Mantra for the others (Brahmarias, &o.). Thus this 
affords an instance of “ Decisive Option.” 

Thus we have shown that the strength of Declaratory passages, 
otherwise called “Codana” (Impelling or urging), depends upon their | 

denotation of the three-factored Bhavana. The strength of the udhJdd 
passage, for instance, depends upon its mentioning the name of the 
sacrifice ; and that of the Arthavada passages on their indication of the 
excellence of the presoiubed action ; and that of the Mantras on their 
capacity of reminding the agent of the action to be performed. And in 
this manner we have establisbed the authoritative character of the whole 
of the Veda, with regard to such unseen entities as Dharma and Adharma. J 


The Smrtis, propounded by Mann and others, are based on tbe Veda, 
and as such, lend strength to such actions as the “ Ashtaka-^raddha, ” &c,, 
—not mentioned directly in the Vedas. Smrtis, in direct contradiction 
to 9i^uti, cannot be accepted as trustworthy. For instance, The Smrtis that 
lay down the appropriation of a certain sacrificial cloth by tbe Adh varyu 
cannot be accepted as trustworthy, because such appropriation is directly 
opposed to the Veda, and is based upon sheer avarice (on tbe part of the 
Adhvai'yti). 

“ Custom,” also, is an authority, being (indirectly) based on yruti, 
through the Smrtis. Some customs, however, — e.g., the marrying of 
one’s unaternal cousin — is not Dharma, inasmuch as such marriage is dis- 
tinctly prohibited in the Smptis. Thus has been explained the trust- 
worthiness of fj^uti, Smriti and Custom with I’egard to Dharma and , 
Adharma. , . 
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Dliarma ia of different kinds, aa is borne onfc by the different passages 
declaring tbem. To explain — Saorifice, Oharity, and Soma are different 
from one anotker, inasmnob as they are each denoted by a separate 
verbal root. Out of these, Oharity consists in the removing of one’s own 
proprietory right over a certain obiect, and the producing of a similar 
right therein of another person. With regard to the five sentences-— 

“ Samidho Yajati” and the rest — there is no such rule as would make one 
of them declaratory of the Action, and the rest of materials. Conse- 
quently, every one of them must be accepted as being declaratory of the 
Action. But the repeated injunction of the same Action is unnecessary ; 
and therefore the Action declared by one passage must be different from 
those declared by the others; — -this difference being based on the repeti- 
tion of the word “ Yajati.” In “ tisra ahntib,” though the Soma is only 
one, yet, for the sake of connecting the number “ three ” with the Soma, 
we have to accept the difference of the three jSbmas, — such difference being 
based on number. 

I To exemplify difference of Bharma based on naming In the 

case of the passage “ Athaisha jyotih etena sahasradakshinena jnhoti 

though the three “ Jyotiryagas” are mentioned in the “ Aguish^oma ” 
Section, yet there is a difference between these and the “ Jyotishtoma,” 
inasmuch as they are named apart from the “ Jyotishtoma.” And again 
the three “ Jyotiryagas ” themselves differ from one another on account 
of being mentioned severally. 

In the case of “ Vai9vadevyimiksha — 'Vajibbyo Vajinam, ” &o., the 
former enjoins the Sacrifice of the material, Curdled Milk, for the VigvBdS- 
vas ; and this is different from that declared by the latter j which has the 
“ Eorse '” for the Deity and the “ Scum of Curdled Milk ” for the Material. 
And it cannot be said that the passage Vajibhyo Vajinam ” lays down 
the matarial “ Vajina” for the " Yai^vadeva ” Sacrifice. Because the 
“ Vai^vadeva” Sacrifice has already got the “Amiksha” (curdled milk) 
for .its material^ and consequently it cannot be connected with “Vajina.” 
Nor can you have recourse to Option, as in the case of “Yava ” and 
“ Vrihi because the two are not enjoined in one and the same place ; 
and there can be no option in the case of those mentioned in different 
places. And further, the “ Curdled Milk ” (Imiksha) is declared to be 
the material in the very sentence enjoining the “Vai9vadeva” Sacrifice 
itself. While, on the other hand, “Vajina” (scum of curdled milk) is 
mentioned in another passage. But of these two kinds of declaration of 
materials — the “ Utpatti^ishtai” ahd'^’the -..‘^.Utpannafishta” — the former 
is the stronger, inasrnuch as .it, is mCBstiaaed as subsidiary to the sacrifice 
at the time of its originatibh whereas, the latter is recognised after the 
action (the Sacrifice) has been brought about; and as such, being th| 


weaker of the two, catmot be admitted to apply to the foregoing action ; 
and further, being related to another Deity — the Vaji — it leads to the 
application of the passage mentioning it, to a different Action. Thus the 
above case affords an instance of the difference of Dharma, based upon 
the difference in Mai&rial — e.g., the ‘ Curdled milk ’ is “ Amiksha ” and 
the water left behind is “Vajina.” 

In the “ Kundapayina ” Chapter, we meet with the passage “ Upasad- 
bhi^caritva masamagnihotranjuhoti. ” Here we find that in the 
beginning there is no action mentioned in close proximity ; hence the 
passage enjoins, by means of “ Context” (Prakarana), consisting in non- 
proximity to any pi’eceding action, an altogether different action, having the 
character of the well-known “ Agnihotra” Sacrifice. The passage cannot 
be said to be declai’atory of subsidiaries with reference to the “ Agniho- 
tra;” because, with reference to an action pi’eviously mentioned, if we 
make the passages declaratory of many subsidiaries iu the shape of the 
“ Month, ” &o., we would have a split of the sentence. Therefore we 
must take our stand npon another kind of “ Oontext ” in explaining the 
difference in the actions, — the “ Agnihotra,” being one the daily perfor- 
mance of which is compulsory. Thus we have explained the various sorts 
of diffei-ence with regard to Dharma, as based upon difference of Passage, 
Number, Mention (Sanjna), Naming and Context, 

We now proceed to consider the objects demonstratable by the Veda, 
&c. These are of three kinds: (1) “ Kratvartha ” (for the sake of the 
Sacrifice), (2) “ Purushartha ” (for the sake of the Agent), and (3) 
“ Ubhayartha ” (for the sake of both). To the first class belong the 
“Prayaja,” &c. To the second belong the Means and the Result— 
“ Jyotishtoma” and “ Heaven” respectively. To the third belong “ Curd, ” 
&c., — these being for the Sacrifice’’ inasmuch as they are mentioned in 
the passage “ Dadhna juhoti, ” where the Result is not me^itioned, and “/or 
the agent” because mentioned in the passage “ Dadhnendriyakamasya 
jubuyat, ” which mentions the Result (acquiring of Senses). In the 
“ Kratvartha ” the impelling agent is the Sacrifice ; and in the “ puru- 
shartha ” it is the Agent, — an impelling cause being that for whose sake the 
passage enjoins an action. The injunction of the “ Dar^a, ” &o., leads to 
the performance of such sacrifices as the “ Dar^a ” and like for the purpose 
of attaining Heaven ; consequently it is the attainment of Heaven that is 
the impelling cause in the “ Dar 9 a, ” &o. Similarly the injunction of the 
“ Prayajas ” leads to the performance of the Prayajas for the purpose of 
accomplishing the “Dar^aj ” therefore it is the “Dar 9 a” that becomes 
the impelling cause inr.this ^he injunction for the fetching of Curd 
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leads to such fetching for the purpose of the “ Amiksha,’’ and not for the 
“Vajiea” which would come of itself with the curd (because it is con- 
tained in it). Consequently it is the “ Amiksha, ” and not the “ Vajina, ’* 
that is the impelling cause in the case. Though the Pm’oda 9 a- 
kapala ” is enjoined as subsidiary to the removal of the Chaff, yet this 
removal cannot be said to be the impelling cause of the aforesaid 
“ Kapala; ” because the “removal” is accomplished by the “Kapala” 
brought in for (holding) the “Purodaja. ” Consequently it is the “Puro- 
da§a ” that is the impelling cause in that case. 

Question : — “An injunction lays down the performance of the Pri- 
mary Action together with its subsidiaries ,* and there being many such 
subsidiaries, there must be some order in which they are to be performed. 
What are the grounds for accepting a definite order of succession ? ’* 
Ansiver : All necessary ground for such order of succession are afforded by 
Smi'ti, &o., themselves, e.y., the passage “ The Adhvaryu initiates the 
Brahma ” after initiating the master of the house distinctly lays down the 
order in which the initiation is to be performed — that of the master of 
the house preceding that of the Brahma. This is an instance of “ ^rau- 
takrama. ” 

The order based on the order of the Injunctions, e.gr., in “Samidho 
yajati, " “ taniinapatan yajati” — is what is called the “Anushthana- 
krama,” 

In the case of “ Agnihofcranjuhoti, ” “ Tavagumpacati, ” we have 
to abandon the apparent order, and accept a different one — visf,, the 
Homa following the Oooking—on the ground that there can be no Homa 
before the “ Tavagu” has been cooked. This is an instance of “ Artha- 
krama.” 

The passage “ Saptada§apra.japatyan pa^unalabhate ” denotes the 
performance of Seventeen Sacrifices having seventeen animals for the 
material, and Prajapati for the Deity. Of these, the first object, the 
“ Upakarana, ”,may be begun and finished with any one animal out of the 
Seventeen ; the “hTiyojana, ” &c., however, are to follow the order of the 
“ Upakarana. ” In the performance of the primary “ Agnishomiya,” 
there being only one animal, all the subsidiaries — “ Niyojana, ” &c., — are 
to follow close upon the “ Upakarana,” there being no intervening agency. 
In the case in question (i.e., of the Seventeen Sacrifices) however, there 
are seventeen animals; consequently the “ Niyojana, ” &c., of one animal 
is to follow 16 instants (units of time) after its “ Upakarana because 
the “ Upakarana” of all the animals has to be finished before any “ Niyo- 
jana ” can be done. And “ Kiyojar^,”- are to be performed in the 
same order as the “Upakarana;” — t.e., the animal, whose “Upakarana” 
has been done first, will also have its “ Niyojana ” done first of all, and 
' ■■■ 6 : , 


so on; otlienvise we would be going against tlie spirit of the 9astras. 
This is an instance of “ Pravrttikraina. ” 

In the “ Sadjaskri Soma ” Sacrifice, we find mentioned the Association 
of the three animals (the “ Agnishomiya, ” the “ Savaniya, ” and the 
“ Anuhandhya ”) to be killed in the “ Aghishomiya ” Sacrifice, beginning 
with the “ Aupavasathya, ” in a definite order of succession (and not all 
together). And this association is applicable in the “ place ” of the 
“ Savaniya.” In this case, the former order is abandoned, and in the 
process of the injunction of Association by “Position, ” the order is — (1) 
the “ Upakarana” of the “ Savaniya” Animal, (2) that of the “ Agnisho- 
miya, and (3) that of the “Anuhandhya.” This is an instance of 
“ Sthauakrama ; ” viz,, the “ Aharaupavasathya ” preceding the “ Sutya- 
divasa.” 

In the “ Dar^a, ” though the performance of the details of the 
“ Sannayya” (the “cutting of twigs, ” &o.) appeal’s to come first, and 
that of the properties of the “ Agneya ” (“ Firvapa, ” &c.) appears to 
follow later on, yet, between the two primary Sacrifices — Agneya and 
Sannayya — the former is the first to be performed; consequently, follow- 
ing the order of the primary Sacrifices, tlie “pouring” ( “ Abhigharana) 
tp be performed first is that of the Paroda^a, remnant of the “ Prayajas “ 
(subsidiary to the Agneya) ; and then follows the “ pouring ” of the 
milk (used in the “Sannayya”). This is an instance of “ Mukhya- 
Krama.” 

Thus we have explained the order, of the performance of actions, 
based upon “ ^J^uti ” “ Artha, ” “ Patha, ” “ Sthana, ” “ Pravftti ” and 
“ Mukhya. ” Amy order, other than those wai’ranted by these, would 
leave the action incomplete. 


Like all other philosophical systems, the Mimansa also, in course of 
its dissertations, has treated of such subjects, a.s the Body, Jbhe Senses, the 
M-ind) Soul, God, Brahma, the Origin of Creation, Heaven, Hell, Pinal 
Deliverance, Pleasure, Pain, <fec., &o., and it will not be out of place to 
explain in brief what the Mimansaha has to say on these important topics. 

Body, Senses, Mind . — The Body is made up of five elementary sub- 
stances. The sense-organs are also the modifications of these substances ; 
only the organ of Hearing partakes of the nature of Space. The Mind 
also is a modification of these, 

Igvara and Brahma . — The Mzmansaka does not admit of those as they 
are represented by the Vedanta or the Nydya. There is no creator of the 
tJniverSb 5 it is eternal. 
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Oategories. — There are seven Oategones : Substance, Quality, Action, 
Genus, Species, Inherent Relation audHegatioUi Of Substances, there are 
ten — and. not nine as held by the Vaigeshika ; some bold even eleven, adding 
Darkness and Eternal Sound to the nine enumerated by the Vaigeshikas. 

Atma ov Self. — It is something different from the Material Body. 
Thei'e are many Selves, there being a self for each individual, each being 
imperishable, indestructible. This is -what expei’iences Pleasure and Pain, 
cognisable by the Mind alone, as the “ I. ” It is all-pervading ; but its 
cognition is energised only in the body. It is not identical with Know- 
ledge, which is only a property or potency belonging to It. 

Heaven and Hell. — The former is- a particular kind of Pleasure, and 
the latter a particular kind of Pain. Heaven has been defined as ‘ that 
Pleasure which is unmixed with Pain, and is not interrupted by it, which 
is the final goal of all longing. ’ 

Final Deliverance. — This is a name given to the total negation of all 
Pleasure and Pain ; it does not mean an annihilation of the pheno- 
menal Universe, but only an annihilation of the connection of the Self with 
it. , According to the Mimrtnsaka, the only bondage of the Soul consists 
in its connection with the Universe, which includes the Body, the Sense 
organs, and the material objects of enjoyment. And as soon as the Self is 
capable of disentangling itself from these, it becomes free, and it is this 
freedom that constitutes ‘ Deliveranee. ’ When this is attained, there is 
no Body or Sense-organs, only the Mind subsists, and the Self retains 
only its Oonsoiousness, Bliss, Eternality and Omnipresence. 

When one ceases to perform all prohibited actions, as also those that 
are meant to bring about certain desirable ends, and confines himself only 
to those that are laid down as necessary, or when he remains self-satisfied 
in his knowledge of the Self, then there accruing no further HAarma or 
Adharma, thei’e is a total destruction of the very seeds of rebirth ; and so 
long as the Body remains, he spends up all his previous Karmic residue ; 
and hence when the Body dies, there is no more birth, and the Soul is 
free, has attained Final Deliverance. 

True Knowledge of the Self is as necessary for the due performance of 
Sacrifices as for attaining Deliverance ; as without it, there can be no cer- 
tainty about the results to follow from the sacrifices. 

Adrshta follows from Actions, This is of two kinds : Good and Bad, 
the former proceeding from actions that are laid down as to be performed, 
and the latter from, those that are prohibited. This is what is meant by 
Virtue and Vice. The good Adrshta again is of two kinds — one bringing 
about Prosperity either in this woyld>o?in the next, and another leading 
to Deliverance ; this latter proceeds' from those actions that are performed 
without any desire for particular results. 


Pleasure and Pain . — ^The two are entirely distinct ; they are not the 
negation of each other. They are of four kinds ; Material, Imaginary , 
Mental and Egoistic. The eternal Bliss of the Self is different from 
these. 

Means of Knowledge . — ^These are six. Sense-perception, Inference, 
Analogy, Verbal Testimony, Apparent Inconsistency and Negation. 

Creation^ Subsistence and Dissolution . — The Mimansaka does not admit 
of any absolute annihilation of the Universe, which is ever-existent ; but 
there are partial or cyclic dissolutions. 

Deity . — The form of the Deity has not been dealt with in the Sutras 
of Jaimini, But the later authorities deolai’e that the descriptions of 
gods and goddesses contained in the Puranas are mere Arthavada; as there 
are no such deities actually in existence. All that these descriptions mean 
is that at the time of making the offering, one is to think of such and such 
forms. The Mimansaka admits of the Deity only as something to whom 
the offering is to be made j and this has no other form except the 
Mawiras that are recited in connection with such offerings. 


As for the time during which our author lived, the subject of these 
dates of the earlier authors is so shrouded in mystery, that there are 
no sufficient data leading to any definite conclusions; and as for conjec- 
tures, I am led to belieTe that it is mere waste of time to indulge in them ; 
specially as what oonoerns us most is what the author has written for us, 
and it does not much matter whether he lived a few centuries this way or 
that. Still for those who may be interested, it may be stated that our 
author lived sometime between 67 B.O. (the time when pavara Svami 
is reported to have lived) and 841 A.D. (the time of Vacaspati Mi^ra), 
and that he was a senior contemporary of the Great pankaracarya. 

All that remains for me now is the very agreeable duty of acknow- 
ledging, with thanks, the help that I have derived fj?om the following 
gentlemen p— 

(1) Eoremost among them is Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Citra- 
dhara Mi^ra, the Chief Pandit of the Darbhanga Raj, who taught me the 
work here translated, as also its continuation, the TuntravartiJca (a transla- 
tion of which is nearly complete), and but for whose help many passages 
would have remained wholly unintelligible. (2) My heart-felt thanks are 
also due to Dr. Thibaut of the Muir Central College and to Mr. Arthur 
Venis of the Queen’s College, Benares, who always favoured with valuable 
advice and helped to encourage me in the work that I had under- 
taken. (3) To Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad, pastri, of the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, without whose constant help my task could not have 



been accomplished. (4) To Babn Btagavan Dasa of the Central Hindu 
College, Benares, who rendered inyalhable as.sistance, in the earlier portion 
of the work, — an assistance without which the translation would have 
remained more vague and unintelligible than what (I am still afraid) 
it is. (5) The last, but by no means the least, is Babu Govinda Hasa of 
Benares, that indefatigable worker in the cause of Sanskrit literature, 
who provided me with all necessary manuscripts and aids, and has all 
along continued to favour me with valuable hints and suggestions. 

Notwithstanding all this help, however, there remains much room 
for improvement in the translation. This has been due mostly to my 
imperfect command of a foreign language, and partly to the fact of 
the text being extremely difficult — ^in fact some people speak of it as the 
most difficult hook in the Sanskrit language. And I hope scholars will 
overlook the discrepancies that may have crept into the work and favour 
me with suggestions for corrections, and improvement which may he of 
use to me in my future work. 

1 GANNGANATHA JHA. 


Allahabad ; 

Muir Central College, July 1905. 
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APHORISM I. 

1. Reverence to Him who wears the crescent moon,-— -Him who is 
embodied in pure consciousness, Him whose three eyes are the three Vedas, 
and who is the source fi'om which alt prospei’ity flows. 

2. And then obeisance unto my Teacher's, they that are even as Suns 
for the lotus intellects of their disciples, after which I may hope through 
their grace, to accomplish this work of the “Mirnansa-l^lokavartika.” 

' 3. May the learned look upon this effort kindly! The good and the 

gerierous-hearted free of jealousy, accept graciously all that is offei-ed to 
them in love and reverence. 

4. And let not the mind be set over much on fault-finding alone : for 
they that set their heai’ts on discovering faults see them even where none 
exist. 

5. How could learned people find any faults in the statements of 
people like me Tliey that endeavour to remove the misapprehensions 
of others allow none iir their own Avoi'ks ? 

6. Arrd where can one find, among men, any case of unanimity ns to 
what is faultless ? There are people who have something to say against 
Liberation and Heaven also. 

7. Reverencing the Scripture as I do, let none I'eproach me, should 
I err (in my exposition). He that goes by tbe right path need not be 
censured, even if he slips (occasionally). 

t The notion of a God — and that too a, bodied. otiQ— being foreign to the MTman- 
saka, Fnrthasrirathi Mi9ra, in his “ Nyayaratnakara,” interprets the benecliotory stanza 
thus : “Vigiiddha-j nanddeha ” — That whose body is the knowledge purified by the MTmansa- 
^asbra. TrivedidivyachaTcskushe ''’ which is manifested by the three Vedas. 
“ Somdrdhadharine ” — That whioVi is equipped with vessels of Soma. All these epithets, 
ill this case, are referred to “ Yajna,” 

3 -‘Accept &o.” Literally — Listen with kind ears of the mind. 

® “ To say nothing of other things, even siioh faultless things, as Heaven and Liber- 
ation, the highest aims of man, are denied by the Atheists,” N, R. 

1 
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,8, Language (i.e. writiug), commenced in any way as may he, even 
without polish or elegance, but following carefully the path of the three 
Vedas, is pleasing to him who has faith. 

9. My greed is great for the gem of Vedic knowlege, when shining 
with additional lustre in the light of the Mimansa-pastra, — (therefore I 
commence with an exposition of the Mimansa, rather than of the Veda), 

10. For the most part Mimansa has, in this world, been made Atheisic ; 
and this effort of mine is made to turn it to the theistic path. 


11. “ Henceforth (proceeds) enquiry into (the nature of) Dharma” 
— such is the first aphorism, propounded with a view to explain that the 
purpose of the Mimansa- pas tra is the (desire to know the nature of the) 
object called “Dhaima.” 

12. For, who would begin (the study of) any science, or any action, 
while its pimpose remained unexplained ? 

13. And especially is this science of the “ Mimansa,” — depending 
upon {i.e. requiring the previous knewledge of) many other sciences as it 
doe.s, and (therefore very difficult to master), — unlikely to attract study 
unless its purpose has been explained befoi’ehand. 

14. This statement of the purpose may not be necessarily desirable in 
the case of other sciences ; yet, there is no fear of evil resulting from them 
(by such omission). 

15. But in the case of the Mimansa, if the purpose is not known, or 
ill-known for want of discrimination, great would be the defect (danger 
of going astray) in treading the path of the Law; hence the usefulness of 
effort (in explaining its purpose). 

16. Therefore first of all, the purpose has been stated by the author 
of the aphorisms himself ; (He did not leave this to be done by the 
commentators) for how could the commentators say so well and precisely 
what the author himself (could say and) has said ? 

17. “But the student pi’oceeds to the study of only that science, 
which has a well-established purpose, and the relation of which (with its 
object) is also known. It is therefore necessary to state, at the commence- 
meirt of a science, this relation (of the science) with its object, as well as 
the object itself.” 

18. The science aud the purpose (object), are the two factor's 
(substrata) in which the connection inheres : This (connection or 

8 “ In any toay ” With great difficulty. 

i* Bec.T,use in other sciences, if on account of the non-mention of the pm-poao 
people desist from them, there is not much evil there. 

10 Jaimini, 

“ Commentators” SavarasvamI, Haridasa, Bhartrimitra, &o. 

18 “ For Jaimini, the connection (or the cause of beginning his work) is not any 
question from among his disciples } but for him such cause is the relation of cause and 
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relation) is not mentioned separately because it is implied in the statement 
of the purpose. 

19. “ It is true that ordinarily, in all sciences, the relation (of the 
science with its object) is stated first; as it is only by such statement that 
the diligence of the student is secured. 

20. “ And so long as the relation of the science with the object is 

i not explained, the talk of the teacher remains disconnected, and the resalt 

I '* is incoherence (i.e. the student’s inability to follow).” 

21. In the present case, however, the connection is explained in the 

I Bhashya, by implication, by raising the question of the known or unknown 

character of Duty. Therefore any other is nob mentioned, 
j, 22. In the present instance, this relation of the science (to the 

object) is nob expressed by the word “Ai/m”; because this (word) 
denotes the relation between two actions ; and these are diifereat from the 
science. 

23-24. This x’elation of the science is explained by some, out of the 
first word, (1) as a relation of either sequence to a preceding action (as 
the question of the student, or the propitiatory worship of some Deity), 
or (2) the relation of succession to past teachers of the science). But the 
presence or absence of such a relation does not afiect in any pai'ticular 
whether the student should engage in the study of the science, or not do 
so, nor does it alfeot in anyway his knowledge of the science, or the scope 
of the scieuce. 


effect that subsists between the treatise and the aforesaid purpose (the knowledge 
of Duty). And without any questions from the disciples the revered Jaimini, intent 
upon public good, began the treatise which is the means to a knowledge of Duty. 
And this connection is implied by the mere mention of the objects related (the treatise 
and the knowledge of Duty) 5 and hence it is not mentioned sepai'ately.” N. R. 

IS And therefore, if Jaimini has failed to show any connection, the commentators 
ought to explain it. 

81 Towards the end of the Bhashya on Aph. I. 

22 Some commentators hold that the word“otfea” in the aphorism, denotes the 
connection required, t.c., that of subsequence to study. This view is set aside as nob 
correct; because what is denoted by the word “ ” is the relation between the 

two actions — study imd. desire to know ; and certainly ilimdnsd (Deliberation) is some- 
thing quite different from Jijuasa (desire to know) ; though both are desiderative 
forms of verbs, yet the former is an action of the teacher, while the latter that of 
the learner. And lastly, it would not be true to fact to assert that Jaimini wrote the 
Sutras immediately after he had finished his study. 

iu order to attract the attentiou of the hearer. 
But this purpose is not served by any of the relations here mentioned; inasmucli 
as none of them either attract the hearer to, or repell him from, listening to the 
teachings. “ Traditional order, ^c.” — which in the case of Mimanaa is as follows — 
( 1 ) Brahma, (2] PrajiLpafci, (3) Indra, (4) Aditya, ( 6 ) Vasishbha, ( 6 ) Parasara, (7) 
Krishnadvaipayaua and ( 8 ) Jaimini; and this last after being instructed in the tenets nf 
the system, composed the Sutras. 
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‘26. Therefore those who wish that the I’elation of the exposition of 
n, science (to the factor or factors of that relationship) should form part 
of the explanation of the Sutra, should state only such a relation as is 
reasonable and useful (as against those rejected in 22 and 24<), and no 
other useless (relations). 


20. Of the Bhashya passage, beginning with “ Loha” six different 
interpretations are usually given, — all in keeping with the Bhashya. • 

27. They are — (1) “Universal Explanation,” (2) “Censure,” 
(3) “Disavowal” say othens, (4) “ Specification,” and (5) “ Praise ’’—say 
some; and (6) “ Objections to the use of the word aJ/ja.” 

28. (1) “The interpretations of the Sutras are of two kinds — General 
and Special. The ‘ Special’ is that which belongs to each Sutra, and the 
‘ General ’ (which holds good in the case of all Sutras, and in fact, means 
“ General Buies” of Interpretation) is this (which is here given). 

29. “The ‘affirmation’ {i.e., the affirmative Rule) applies to words 
alone; and the ‘negation’ (i.e., the negative Bale) to the aphorism; — ’ 
but only in oases not opposed to vedio assertions, and not in any and 
every case. 

80. “ Supplying of ellipsis and invei’ting the order of words are 

. pos.sible only in sentences ; thei’efoi’e (the pronoun) ‘ these ’ (in the 
Bhashya passage) refers to ‘ aphorisms,’ even though it is the secondai'y 
(noun in the preceding sentence). 

31. “ The word ‘ Eva ’ signifies ‘ very little,’ (and it does not mean 

that the vedie passages alone are to be explained). The repetition (of the 

86 « With its reason ” — i.e,, with the groutids on which it rests. Such purpose can 
he none other than that of cause and effect, explained above. 

8® “ In the Sutras, the words are to be taken in the same sense as they are found 
to have in ordinary pai'lance. And they should not be interpreted indirectly either 
through ellipses, or special teolinioalities. Therefore it is vedio passages alone that 
are explained by the Sutras ; or else, there would a double effort of explaining the 
Veda, and also the words of the Sutra.” 

ST Enumeration of the six explanations. 

88 With this begins the detailed explanation, of the (1) “ UniversaV explanation.” 

89 The Bhashya has declared that “ in the aphorisms all words are to be taken in 
their ordinary acceptation” — hereby laying down an affirmative rule ; and again it 
says — “ Of these, new meanings are not to be created by unnecessarily importing words 
into the Text” — a negative rule. Here the pi’onoun “these” referring to the principal 
noun of the pi’ecudiug sentence — which is "words,” — the negative rule would also como 
to he applied to the case of “ words,” And the present Karika serves to guard us 
against such — misinterpretation. 

30 Because word.s are always complete in themselves, and have the same fixed 
unohangeahle order of letters. 

St “Eva” — occurring after in the Bhashya. 

When the Vedio passages have been explained, little will be left that will require 
to be explained. “The repetition” — ^this gives the sense of the Bhashya-passage 
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explanation of the same words as oceari’ing in the Siitra and in the Veda) 
would involve needless effort. If it he urged that ‘ anything being well- 
known does not I'eqnu’e to be explained,’ (we reply) this is no fault in 
human speech. 

32. “ He who I’eqnires the “ supplying Of ellipsis ” and “ technical 
uses ” — ^thinking these to be part and parcel of interpretation, — for such 
a one this is declared as a command.” 

33. (2) “ In the commentaries of some people we find the inversion 
of the ordinary meanings of words; and this (Bhashya passage) is a 
censure (or I’efutation) of these : 

34. “ is not oi'dinarily used in the sense of seg^^e?^ee ; as such 

interpretation thereof can only be possible as a technicality. 

35. “ The neglect of the accepted (uses of) words, and their assumed 
application to unknown ones — should not be had recourse to by the com- 
mentator, when the ordinary accepted use is possible. 

36. “ Because, for one who is thus perplexed in (the finding out) 
of the meaning of the aphorism, the ascertainment of the meaning of the 
Veda would be very distant (far more difficult) ; which would lead to (the 
necessity of) extreme heaviness of effort both on the part of the speaker 
and the heai’er,” 

37. (3) “ He will not explain the Sutras, being engaged in the inter- 
pretation of the ‘Injunction,’ (the Veda).” It is the refutation of this 
mterpretation (of the opening sentence of the Bhashya) that is declared 
by this ‘Disavowal.’ 

38. “ Efforts should be directed towai’ds Vedic passages ; what is the 

beginning witli “ : ” If the explanation once given in connection with the 

Veflio passage be repeated with regard to the Sutra, it would be us6le.ss. The objection 
noted in the kai’ika is based on the opening sentence of the Bhasnya. " If all the 
words are used in a sense well-known to the people, there should be no need of an 
explanation of the Sutra or sentence in which such word occur.” The reply that is 
given means that the fact of words being used in their well-known sense is no fault — 
nay, it is an ornament — of human speech. 

The Bhashya passage in question. 

8S With this commences the treatment of the second mterpretation — “ Censure.” 

“ Some people" — e. g., Bhavadasa and others. 

“ r?us”— -The Bhashya passage in question, 

84 This karika explains the Bhashya as implying the refutation referred to. 
Bhavadiisa has explained “ Athatah ’’ as signifying sequence. 

81 With this begins the 3rd interpretation — “Disavowal,” The Bhashya mentions 
the aphorism, and then takes a passage from the Veda, and begins to explain it. 
So with, regard to this procedure, there may be three views — “ That he omits the Sutra 
(I) because they are meaningless, or (2) because he did not know their meaning, or 
( 3 ) because they were unexplamable,”. And it is for setting aside such doubts that 
the Bhashya has the opening sentences in question, 

“ Injunction ” = Veda. 

88 Gives the reasons for such “Disavowal,” The Vedic passages are useful inasmuch 
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good of any suob. towards the aphorisms? — onaccoiTutoftheirfriutfai- 

ness and fruitlessness (respectiTely). 

38- 39. “By these — as the means — , the meaning of Injunctions is to 
he exi^lained ; not both, because of the extreme heaviness of effort. 

39- 40. “ The meanings of words being well-known, nothing is left to 

be explained. The Bhashya passage beginning with ‘ Evam ’ is riglitly 
explained only in accordance with this view.” 

40- 41. It is only on account of the absence of the breaking up of 
words, that there is an idea of “ Disavowal.” Because the Bhashya does 
explain the meaning of the Sutra, and it even explains Redundancy, &e. — 
e.g. “ This aphorism is not able to signify, &c.,” and “ The aphorism is 
quite proper,” &c., &c. 

' 42. And the Bhashya also speaks of non-suggestiveness, &c., with 

regard to the aphorisms — all these become self-contradictory, if the “ Dis- 
avowal ” Theory is accepted. 

42- 43. Nor can one, not knowing the meaning of the means, be sure 
of the consequence, — from any other source ; because even those versed in 
the Vedas require the aphorisms and their commentaries. 

43- 44. As the ground of ‘ Disavowal,’ has been urged the well-known 

as they are the means of the rigM notion of Daty; and as snob any effort towards 
the interpretation of these is useful ; while on the other hand, the aphorisms are useless, 
and as such any effort directed towards explaining these would he equally devoid of any 
results. 

88.89 » These ” — the Sutras. 

“ Not hoth”— i,e., not the meaning of the Injunctions and also of the Sutra. 

89.40 All the words in the Sutra being used in their ordinary senses, there is 
nothing left therein to he explained by the commentator, and it is only when we take the 
Bhashya passage to repudiate all attempt at the interpretation of the Sutra, that we 
can rightly construe the passage beginning with “ Evam.” 

40.41 People have accepted the “ Disavowal ” theory only because they do not 
find, in the Bhashya, any breaking up of the compound words, &o., of the Sutra; which 
leads them to think that the Bhashya has entirely left off the explanation of the 
Sutra. With this begins the 4th interpretation — “ Speoifioation.” Because, ^c . — The 
Bhashya does not only explain the meaning of the Sntras ; it even goes farther: it 
explains redundancies and supplies whatever is wanting in them to enable them to 
give the proper sense. “This aphorism is not ahle, ^c .” — this occurs in the Bhashya 
on p. 5 (I-i-2h where after having urged that something is wanting in the Sutra, the 
Bhashya explains away the objection by interpreting the Sutra in such a way as to 
enable it, just as it stands, to afford the right sense. 

“ The aphorism is quite proper, This occurs at the close of the Bhashya on 

lI-i-47, where after having urged the redundancy of the second half of the Sutra, 
the Bhashya explains the necessity of it. 

llefers to Bhashya on lI-iii-16 ; where such an objection is brought against the 
Sutra and refuted. 

42.48 The means of ascertaining the sense of the Veda, is the Sutea; and without 
a knowlege of the means, there can be none of the consequence ; hence the Sntras must 
he explained specially as the meaning of the Veda can be got at from no other source. 
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character of the meaiiings of words; hut this would apply equally to 
Vedic sentences, and as suchj would preclude even these from explanation. 

44- 45. If it be urged that ‘ it is owing to doubts with regard to their 
moaning that we have recourse to the explanation of Vedic passages’ — 
that too would apply equally in the case of the Sutra ; and ‘ Disavowal ’ 
would be improper. 

45- 46. ‘ Disavowal ’ would be perfect only in the form “ it is not to 

be explained.” (But) since it is only faulty interpretation that is prohibited, 
those free from them (faults) do not become precluded. 

46- 47. (4) This view (Disavowal) being opposed to all direct fact, 

and the former two (“ Universal Explanation ” and “ Censui’e ”) being in- 
significant, and the middle view (Oensui’e) also implying evil intentions, — 
“ Specification ” alone is appropriate. 

47- 49. Where Vedic sentences and those of Jaimini, contradict one 
another, in their direct signification, there this (‘ Specification ’ ) has its use : 
The Sutra has to be interpreted by means of “ supplying the ellipsis,” &c., 
whereas the Vedic sentence has to be taken in its direct signification. 

49. When Vedic sentences contradict one another, then may second- 
ary implications be applied to them also. 

49- 50. “ Just as the Vedic sentence is the means of the right notion of 
Duty, so is also Jaimini’s assertion onr means of ascertaining the meaning 
of the Veda. 

50- 51. “ On account of the similarity of the power of tlie sentence, as 
also of words and their meanings,- — it is only the interpretation free from 
ellipsis, &o., that is everywhere proper.” 

61-52. Thus the unlawful assumptions, that would be necessary on 
account of impossibility consequent upon the contradiction of one or the 
other, would become optional. 

4:6.48 The author of the Bhashya, if he had any such Disavowal in view, would 
have clearly said : “ The Sutras are not to be explained.” But we find him clearly 
prohibiting only such explanations as have recourse to supplying the ellipsis, &o., Ac. j 
aud this distinctly shows that hy the opening sentences he only wished to set aside such 
interpretations of the Sutras. 

46.41 The theory of ‘ Disavowal’ is opposed to facts as we actually find the Bhnshya 
fi'equently explaining the Sutras. 

“ Is appropriate ; ” because it pi-ecludes all mistaken interpretation of the Yedio 
passages, and as such has grand results. . 

^9 In Sutra III-iii-2, we find the Bhashya having recourse to other methods of 
interpretation than the direct one, in explaining the Vedio sentences. And in order to 
meet such eases, it is here urged that the reason of so doing was not the contradiction 
of the Yedio passage with the Sutra, but that of two Yedio passages themselves ; and 
as such, the secondary implication is not unlawful. 

" Everywhere” ix-, hoih Yeda and the Sutra being equally important, 
both are to be interpreted, without having recourse to ellipsis, &;c., &c, 

61. b 8 “ Unlawful, &o.”— interpretation other than the direct. " Optional ” — There 
being no diilerouce between the importance of the Vedic passage and the Sutra, the 
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. 52-53. - On aocomifc of their prior functioning,. as being t.he means (of 

the ascertainment. of the meaning of the Veda), people might set aside tht 
rightful Injunction, on the strength of the Sutra, taken in ita direct 
denotation. 

63-54. Hence, what. is meant is “ Whenever the non-contradiction of 
the Veda is possible.” The rest is to be explained as it stands. 

64. ‘ G/ the remnants there should be disappearance’- — here we have 

an instance of interpretation by supplying from w'ithout. 

55, In the Sutra “ Viprakarshat pa 90 §ca” there is a modifica- 
tion of the affix. In “ Loke Sanniyamat ” there is intervention of a 
word, 

secondary interpretation, that would be necessitated by their mutual contradiction 
might be applied in the ease of either of the two — thei’e being no reason for applying 
it exclusively to one or the other — both being equally important, on account of reasons 
just given. 

68-64 The acceptance of the direct denotation, and the avoidance of ellipsis, &o., 
are to be had recourse to, only when such procedure does not contradict the “ Yeda ■’ 
and Reason, The affirmative assertion — “ Indirect interpi’etation is to be had recourse 
to, when it does not go against the Veda”— is to be constnxed into a negative ones 
Such interpretation is not to le followed when it goes against the Veda ” — and thus it 
becomes an instance of “ Specification.” 

64 The author now cites instances where the Bhashya has recourse to indirect 
interpretation, &o. In connection with the “ Darga" and “ Pauniamasa,” sacrifices, a 
question is raised as to what is to be done if the materials that are to be offered, become 
spoilt; and the Aphorism (VI-iv-12) answers it by laying down the necessity of pre- 
paring fresh materials. This with regard to the principal libations ; with regard to the 
secondary ones, the aphorism says — “ Api vd geslmihdjdm syit ,” — in connection with 
which a doubt arises as to the nominative of the verb “Syat;” and the Bhashya 
supplies the work “ Disappearance ; ” and supports this interpretation with arguments. 

65 lu the “ Jyotishtoma ” sacrifice on the day of the “ Sntya” ceremony, the sacri- 
ficial animal, as well as the cakes, have to be purified. Hence with a view to apply the 
procedure, laid down with regard to the animal, to the case of the cakes, it is found 
desirable to have an Injunction to this effect; and with this view, we have the Aphorism 
“ Pagogca viprakarshastantramadhyS vidhandtf * — in which the predicate is “ Tantra- 
madhye vidhanam,” and the reason “ Viprakar-shaf.,” — the meaning being “ on account 
of the remoteness of the mention of the animal, there should bo a mention of the cakes 
in the procedure,” the nominative case — ending of “ Viprakarshah ” being changed into 
the Causal Ablative, and the Ablative in “ Vidhanat ” into the Predicative Nominative. 
It may be urged that the Vedio sentence, like any ordinary sentence, is of human 
origin ; and to meet this, wo have the Aphorism — “ LoTee sanniyamat prayogah sannikar- 
shah sydt” (I-i-26), where the connection is inberrnpted by the word “ Sanniyamat,” •— 
the meaning of the Aphorism being “ in the ordinai'y world, a word is used with regard 
to a certain object only, when there is some sorb of intercourse between the object 
and one of the sense-oi'gans ; and thus all Speech functions under the restraint of 
sense-perception. On the other hand, there can be no such sense-contact, and the 
eonsequenb restraint, with regard to Vedio objects, which are all, more or less, super- 
sensuous, This Sutra can also be accepted as an instance of “Affix-modification,” 
“ Sannikarsliali ” being interpreted as “ Sannikarsbafe.” 
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5(1. Tliere is intervention o£ tlie Sutra in tlie case of tlie vomiting of 
tlie Soma drunk (at the sacrifice). And in the case of the injunction 
referring to animal in general^ the Sutra itself has been changed. 

57. “ Agnaya^ca Svakalatwat ” and “Deyadharmavapatanam” have 

been explninod by a split of the sentence. 

57-58, And the following are the instances of secondary significatiosi : 

A question is raised as to the “ A^Wapratigralia ” sacrifice being necessary in the 
case of the acceptance of the gift of a horse in the world also, or only during the 
performance of a Vedio ceremony. The Aphorism (III-iv-28) lays down the wrong 
view, which is Subsequently set aside by the Aphorism, III-iv-29. Then comes rhe 
question of offering the “Somaiudra” cake, in the case of the sacrificer vomiting out 
the Soma-juice that he may have drunk ; and with regard to this a doubt arises as to 
whether such offering ia to' be made when one tlorows Out the juice ordinarily, or only 
w'hen it is thrown out at a sacrifice. This doubt is set aside by the Aphorism, in-*iv-32, 
where the word “tadvat” is made to refer to the case of “ordinary drinking,” other 
than the sacrificial, which was meiitioned in Aphoi'ism III-iv-28, which is separated by 
no less than three Sutras, from the pi'esent Aphorism. Agairf, with regard to the 
Injunction of the qualifications of the animals to be sacrificed at the “ Jyotishtoma,” a 
question arises as to whether the Injnnotion refers to all the three animals, or to only 
one or two of them. And in reply, we have the Apliorism Ill-vi-lS, wliioh clearly 
applies the Injunction to all three equally. Bub finding this view to be inconsistent 
with III-vi-19, — which applies the Injunction to one animal only — in order to remove 
this inconsistency, the Bhashya holds the Injunction to apply to one—the “Savaniya” 
animal; and accordingly modifies the former Aphorism, interpreting it as— •“ The 
Injunction would have referred equally to all the three animals, had there been no 
difference of context; but in the present case, we have a difference of context ; therefore 
the Injunction refers to the Savaniya animal only.” 

61 The former is part of III-vii-39 ; the latter refers to IX-iv-43. 

61-63 (1) Though the word “ Antpattika ” means “ belonging to the origin,” yet, 
through Indication, it is explained as “ Natural.” (2) In the Aphorism “ Gavyasya cha 
tadadishu,” though the word “ gavya ” moans either something that ia proditned from the 
corn, or the linibs of the cow, — yet, on account of the Arbhavada passage “ G-avo va etat 
Satramasata” — which implies mere relation to the dow, the word “gavya” comes to 
be explained as the “path traversed by the cow.” (3) Having raised the question 
whether all the Rik verses are to be introduced or not, — the reply is that only those are to 
be introduced in the middle, that are named the “Dhayya” Rik, while fresh ones pre- 
senting themselves are to be put in at the end ; and tho names of these latter are given 
as the “ Ushuik” and “ Kakubh.” Theti again, there is an Arfcliavada passage to the 
effect that tho Uslmik and Kaknbh ‘are subsidiary to the Trishtup; hence,’ in acoord- 
w'itli the Law of Indication, that tlie cause is mentioned by the effect, the word 
“ Ushnikkakubhau” is made to indicate their parent, the Trishtup. (4) In this Sutra, 
the word “Abhyudaya” is made to indiOate the “Dwadasiiha” sacrifice, which is a 
means of “Abhyudaya” (prosperity). Tho meaning of the Sutra thus comes to he 
“ Sinco in the Dvvadashaha sacrifice we find particular names given to the different 
Sacrificers— such as the Halfers, Qnarterers, Thirders'\ — therefore the principal distri- 
bution of tho gift is to be made in accordance with those names, and not equally to 
all sacrificers, or in accordance with the work done by each ; that is to say, not consi- 
dering tho work that each may have done, the Halfer should get half, the Thirder 
the third part, and so on. 
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(i) “ Aufcpattikasi II ” (Apil. I-i-6), (2) “ Gavyasya ” (Apli. Vlll-i-lS), 
(8) Usfiiukkaknbhuh” (V-iii-6), (4) “ Dai’9ruiacca vi^esliasya tatlia- 
bbyuda^e ” (See Note). 

69. Or, the passage beginning with “loke” may be taken as signify- 
ing the praise of the anther of the aphoi’ism,s ; in explaining by means of 
well-known words, the disciples were not tronbled by him. 

60. “ Bhavitavyantu tena ” — -all before this taken as one sentence, 
or taking all before the passage containing the word “ Vedadhyayanam 

we have the objections to the use of tlie word “ Atha.^’ 

61. The ascertainment of the meaning of the Veda is only po.ssible 
by means of tire Suti'as consisting of words of known meanings ; but the 
meaning of the word ^ Atha’ cannot be said to be well-known unless you 
postulate a certain foregone action. 

62. it i.s only a word with well-known meanings that is proper to 

use; but such is not the case (with tlie word as used hei’e)- — * 

such is the objection. And again if the meaning of tlie words “ At]i,a, &c.,” 
be well-known, why should they be explained now ? 

68. ‘It (such explanation) is simply for the purpose of showing 
(what the word means)’ — say some. 

63-64. Out of a compo.site of various signification — assumed by Bhava- 
dasa — , some people explain the meaning as belonging directly to only a 
portion thereof, as in the case of tlie beginning of the Eighth Adhyaya. 

64. (Others again say) : “Here we cannot have an explanation of the 
Veda, as such explanatiou has been censured as useless eifort.” 

66. Or again, it may only be an objection (againso the use of the 

69 With this begins the 6bh Interpretation — “ Prai.se.’' 

60 "With this begins the 6th Interpretation — ■“ objection to the use of the ■word 

Atha.” 

61 Thi.s explains the meaning of the Bhasliya, ending with “ Bhavitavyantu tena.” 

63 With “and again’’ begins the consideration of tho Bhaehya beginning with 

“ tati'a loke, &c.” 

85.61 Bliavadilsa ha.s taken “ Atbatali” as a composite word, and has explained it as 
denoting “ .s-er]i'«e7tce; ” but the oommontators on the Bliaahya explain the Bhashya — 
wliere it dilates upon the meaning of the word “ Atha” — as attributing the donota,tiou 
of segwerice to the -word “ Afcha” alone, and not to “ Atha ” and “Atah ” as forming a 
compo.site word. A similar explanation of the word “ Atha ” by itself, as signifying 
scqaewce, is given, in the first Aphorism of the Eighth Adhyaya. 

6i The sense of this elliptical Kiirika is this : It has been nrged tliat the explana- 
tion of both the Veda and the Sntra wonld be a useless effort ; and in the present case 
we don’t line! an explanation of any Vedio passage ; hence if the Sntra too were left 
unexplained, tliere would bo no purpose served by the Bhashya. Consequently we 
have here an exphuiatiou of each member of the Sutra. 

The passage “ Tntra loke, &o.,” objects to the acceptance of the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word “Atha,” on. account of the impossibility of the sense of sequence, in 
the absence of any preceding event. And after such an objection has been raised, it is 
«uly proper that tho signifloatiou of the word “Atha” should be fully dilated upon. 
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%vord ^ Atha)' as explained before (signifying sequence) ; because there is 
no event preceding it. 

65- 66. “ If a word is always to be taken in its well-known sense, such 
cannot be said to be the case with the word ‘‘ atlia ’ ; and therefore-- there 
must be a. supplying of ellipsis (and other modes of secondary intei’pre- 
tation).” 

66- 67. “ The accomplishment of the study of the Veda, and the 

mention of the liigh oliaracter of the ‘ Bath ’ are not recognised without 
a full comprehension of the meaning of the word ‘ Atha ’ ; hence has this 
latter been explained.” 

67- 68. If the word were without meaninsr, or if it had some other 
far-fetched meaning, the ordinarily knOAvn signification would cerlainly be 
sot aside ; thei-efore for the sake of the accomplishment of the direct 
meaning, a certain foregoing event has to be assumed ; — the knowledge of 
the specified ‘mark’ { middle term) leading to tlie comprehension of the 
specified ‘ subject ’ (major term). 

69. Others have thought it impo.ssihle to obtain such a meaning 
from the Siitra alone, and have therefoi-e said “ It is not so.” 

69-70. By the declaration of sequence, as also by the fact of its having 

8E-68 This gives the -meaning of the objection as raiserl in the BliSshya. 

63-6T gome annotators explain the Bliaah,ya thns : This explanation of tlie word 
‘ Atha’ is not with a view to explain this -woi'rt alone ; bnt what is meant is that -vvhen 
there is an explanation of the %vord ‘ Atha,’— in the course of sneb an explanation, we 
would, by means of questions and answers, come to speak of the aociom})lisliinent; of 
Vedio study, and the excellence of the concluding “ Bath.” If we left off the explana- 
tion of the word, the mention of these facts would appear irrelevent. 

67.88 [lu the first five methods of interpretbing the opening sentence of the 
Bhashya, the sentence up to “ Prayatnagauravam praaniyeta” is taken as a single 
sentence; and the sentence “ t.atra loke, Ac.,” is taken as embodying the objection to 
the use of the word “Atha.” The two limits of this latter sentence are to betaken 
as before liu Karikfi 00). We ba.vo explained tho sentence beginning with “Bhavita- 
vyam,” as constrned together with the foregoing sentence of the objection-paas.sges. 
Hut ’if Ave accept the first limit, — taking all the sentences, from the beginning, down ho 
“ Bhavitavyam,” as forming a single compound sentence — , then we have to take the 
sentence “ Bhavitavyam, &c.,” as supplying an answer to the objection raised. And it 
is this explanation that is given in the present Karika.] If the avord “Atha” had 
any other moaning than that of sequence, then -wo would bo going against its direct 
denotative signification. So, for the sake of this latter, we liaA's to assume some pre- 
ceding event ; and such an event is the “ study of the Veda.” If “ Bliavitavyam, &c.,” 
be taken as forming part of the objection-passage, then the reply would consist of 
the sentence “ tattu bodhyatn, Ac.” The cognition of the “ de-sire to know Duty ” 
leads to the comprehension of Vedic study ; the argument having the form— “ Because 
there is a desire to know Duty, therefore there must have been a study of llie Veda, 
preceding such desire,” 

This introduces the Bhashya — “Naiiadevatn, anyasyapi, Ac.” 

69.70 The aphoinsm itself declares seiyweace; and it has a visible end, in the shape 
of the desire to kvnw Duiy ; hence the “ study of the Veda” must be taken a.s implied 
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a visible end, a study of tlie Yedas is implied ; hence, why should there ho 
the objection that it (study of the Yeda) is not directly meatioued in the 
Siitra? 

70- 71, That particular event without which the * desire of knowing ' 
is not possible, is the one, sequence to which is assumed to be the aforesaid 
visible end. 

71- 72. A-ny active “ desire to know” would always follow upon 
something or other ; and as such the declaration oi Budli something in 
general (without any specification) is entirely useless. 

72- 73. Though it is true that without previous determination 
(Sankalpa) the desiru is not accomplished,- — yet this too being oominou (to 
all actions), does not need any special treatment. 

73- 7-1. Therefore it is an accomplished specific cause of the * desire to 
know Duty,’ which is meant by the author of the Sutra ; and this cau be 
no other than Study. 

71-76. “ A study of the Yeda having been precluded by the sentence 

■ Anyasyapi, &c.’ (in the Bhashya), it is not proper to add ■ Pragapi, 
&o.,’ as evmii there ‘ something else ’ is po.ssible.” 

75. ‘‘The desired meaning having been got at, by means of the 
foregoing (sentences), what is the use of the passnge ‘ Tadri^lntu, &o.’ ” ? 

76-78. It is only by over-looking what is to be described later on, 
that such an objection can be raised; for it is not yet proved that 

by tli 0 aphoi'ism itself ; and it is not right to urge that sncli study is not mentioned in 
the aphorism, 

7i. IS The aphorism denotes sequence; but sequence in general need not have been 
declared; because, as a rule, anything that is done necesasarily follows somebtnng else. 
So by declaring segiience the Aphorism mnsfc refer to aequence to something particular 
and this can be no nothing else but the “ study of the Yeda.” 

18-13 'I'his Kfirika anticipates the following objection: “Determination is always 
found to have a visible effect 5 therefore why should we not accept sequence to such 
determination’^? The sense of the reply is that determination is a com jnou factor in 
all actions, and as such no special mention of this is necessary. • 

7)i- 76 The Bhashya is thus : “ It is not so ; heoauso the desire to know Duty may 
follow from other actions, even before the study of the Veda” ; and the present Karika 
means that the first half of tfie sentence having already precluded Yeclic study, there 
was no need of adding the words “even before, &c. ” ; because even before such study, 
all that is possible as preceding the desire- to know Duty, i.s something other than 
the study of the Yeda ; and this has already been pointed out in the first liulf of the 
sentence, 

16 The sentence “ tasmin hi sati sa’vakalpyate ” implies the necessity of Vedio 
study ; as without this, no “desire to know Duty” is possible. And the passage in 
question too refers only to such Yedic study, as oue without which the desire is not 
possible. 

16-15 As Jaiiniui has only mentioned “Duty,” it cannot yet be known that he is 
going to prove the Veda alone as the means of knowing Duty, or that ho is going to 
explain only Vedic passages. Hence, so long as we have not learnt these facts, we can 
very reasonably urge that "bowing to Ohaitya” is also a Duty; and as such, a desiye 
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“ Injunction ” is the means of knowing Duty; (nor is it yet known) what 
sentences Jaimini will explain. As it is only “ Duty ” that has been 
mentioned up to this time, a desire to know it might follow also upon a 
study of the assertions of Buddha and others and this is what is 
referred to by the passage “ Auyasyapi, &c.” 

78-82. Or, the aphorism may be read as “Having studied the Vedas, 
the investigation should follow immediately.” Then too the two intended 
implications would be; “not without having studied,” and “ not after 
doing something else” ; but such implication cannot be got at (in a single 
sentence), because of the chance of syntactical split, consequent upon the 
duplicate construction, noticed hereafter. If the injunction simply said 
“ after liaving studied,” then the investigation of Duty might follow after 
the “ Bath” ; for in such a case, there would be no injunction of '"‘‘imme- 
diate. sequence.” If however it be said to be au injunction of “immediate 
sequence,” then the investigation following upon Vedic study might be made 
the subject, (and thus the immediate sequence being referred thereto), we 
land upon the possibility of an investigation even prior to Study. 

82. The passage “ TMri^in, &c.,” specially serves to preclude the 
study of the sayings of Buddha, &c. 

83- 84. The study of the Veda being arinved at, through the implica- 
tion of the objection “ Pragapi, Sao. ” the denotation of neither of the two 
aforesaid sentences can be the object of Injunction. This is what is meant 
by the Bhashya, begimiiug with “ api ca.” 

84. What is enjoined is explained in the passage beginning with 
“ Idntu ” F 

84- 85. Some people construe the passage “ Parastaceauantaryam ” 
(by supplying into it woi’ds from witliout), — as “ nor do we lay down its 

to know Duty may also be taken as following after a study of the Soriptures of the 
Euddhista and other Atheistic sects ; and that such desire is nob preceded necessarily 
by a study of the Veda alone. 

1S_S2 “Noticed hereafter” — in the Bhasliyfi passage; Vedmiadhityetyekasyam 
vidluyate (infidijdntaryam, vrparitmnunyasydm.^^ 

83-8)1 'b'ho iuyestigatioii iiito the meaning of Vedio soutencea is not possible for one 
who has nob studied the Veda, t herefore the study of Veda being proved to be neoes- 
Siiry, through tlie implication of the objection, — even if we have the Injunction in the 
foi’m “only after Vedio study, &c.,” — the objections to this, urged above, cease to 
apply to the present case. “ J3h«s/tya the passage referred to is ; “ api c/m waiw 
vedddhyuyanat 'pKrvam.,,..,arbhaikaiiii}accailmvdkyatam vakshyati.” 

Beginning with “Kintu” and ending with “ upadecjdt,” — the sense of which 
passage is that the aphorism serves to preclude the "Bath” (enjoined ia the Smiitis), 
wliioJi implies the end of one’s residence with his Teacher. 

in accordance with this view, the whole sentence has to he construed thus: 
We do not prohibit investigation into the nature of Duty prior to Vedic study; nor do 
wo lay stress upon its immediate aequ'ence to it, 

“ Becnme of the fact of the aphorism, — because the aphorism refers to tlie 

preclusion of the cessation of ouo’s residence with his Teacher. '^Because of such heivy, 
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iminotliate sequence.” They construe thus, been, use of tlie facf of the 
aphorism referring to another subject: (Investigation) is not prohibited 
before Study, nor i.s its immediate sequence enjoined, because this is 
accomplished by the power (of Study itself), and also on account of the 
necessity, in that case, of postulating an unseen effect. Therefore we can- 
not but have recourse to indii’ect signification (Indication). 

86- 87. (But) here (in the Bliashya) the theory of immediate 

sequence appeal’s to have been accepted. 

And it is without renouncing the direct meaning, that the indicated 
meaning has to be accepted. 

87- 88. The investigation of Duty, being understood to follow closely 
upon Yedic study, — thus occupying a particular point of time — ^wonld 
imply tlie negation of “Bath” (at that time). 

88- 89. Thei’e being a contradiction in the simultaneity of both (Bath 
and Inve.stigation occurring immediately after Study), there is a weak- 
ness in the claim of “Bath,” on account of its occurrence at that time being 

)i The form of the Jnjnuction cannot he that “investigation should follow neces- 

sarily alter study ” ; because this is implied in the very power of study itself, without 
wliich naturally, no investigation is possible. Again immediate sequence cannot be the 
object of the Injunction; because the investigation oonld be as well carried on, even 
after the lapse of a certain number of yeai\s after Yedic study ; therefore no palpable 
end is served by enjoining immediate sequence. Thei'efore in this case we would 
have to postulate an invisible result, which is not allowable in a treatise based upon 
Boa son ; specially in a case where such assumption is easily avoidable. For these 
reasons, we must have recourse to an indirect method of interpretting the Sutra, 
through Indication ; whereby we get at the meaning just noted. 

SI 'falcing the aphorism, to indicate the preclnsion of the cessation of one’s resi- 
dence with his Teacher, we are to give up the direct meaning entirely ; but, at the 
same time, we should base the indicated meaning upon it. 

87- 83 “ Rath” and “ Investigation ” are mutual oonbradichories ; hecanse by “ Bath” 
hnro is meant the giving up of the habits of the religions student ; consequently, after 
the Bath, there could he no longer I’esidenee with one’s Teacher (which is also necessary 
for the religions student). But such departure from the Teacher’s house would mili- 
tate against a proper investigation into the nature of Duty, which neorls the help of 
the Teacher. Hence when this investigation is understood as following imnrediately 
after study, it natui-iilly precludes it.s contr.adlctory, “ Bath.’’ 

88- 89 « Opposed to the Veda” — The study of the Veda is for the purpose of knowing 

its meaning ; so, if after mere repetition of the Voda the student wore to go away from 
hi.s 'I'eacher after the ceremonial “ Bath,” then the whole Veda would become useless to 
him. Says the Bhashya: “ Vedamnidhavantain pmynjanaiiantam, santammiarthalM- 
mavnlialpayemn ” The immediate sequence of Investigation to Study has thus been 
proved by the opposition of “ Bath” to the Yeda. Bub tl)e Bliilahya also makes a,n 
effort to reconcile the two Injunctions; “ NacddliUarfidasyct, Ac.” The senso of tho 
Bhashya is that ths merely enjoins the “ Bath ” as to be performed after Study — 

a more ordinary sequence; and if nothing more important intervenes, it may he 
performed immediately after the Study. Bnt snob immediate sequence of the Bath is 
precluded by its opposition to the Yeda; though still there is no contradiction of tho 
Ornti injnnolion— which implies, mere sequence. 
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opposed to tlifi Veda; and ooiiseqaentlj tliis (Bath )vv6uld be superseded 
by ‘ luvestigatiou ’ tiiiougU its superior strengtli (support of the Veda). 

89- 90. The passage coiitainiag tlie expression “ drislifcartliatvat,” and 
the one beginning witli “ lalcsliauaya. tu ” (occurring in the Bhashya) are 
left off by some (Commeiitatoi*s ), as they think them to he amere repetition 
and hence meaningless. {Lit., on account of the fact of its meaning having 
been already arrived at by other sentences). 

90- 91. To these we reply: Though “immediate sequence” may doubt-, 
less be said to he expressed by the “Ktwa.” affix yet, on account of non- 
contradiction, this affix, may be taken as indicating mere “ precedence." 

91- 92. If one performed the “ Batb ” immediately after having got 
up the mere text of the Veda., it would be oonfcraiy (to the fact of the Study 
having a visible end). But if we explain the word “Adhyayana" as 
“Adhigama” (comprehension, — deriving it from the root ‘ ina,’ — to go), 
then tlie contradiction ceases. 

92- 93. One who, having explained non-contradiction in tliis manner 
would assert the necessity of the Bath, for the sake of a oerfciiin unseeu 
result., or as a purilicatory rite; — to him we make the following reply : 

93- 95. In this connection, the Injunction laying down the various re- 
straints — “ not- bathing ” and the rest — for the religious student, nob 
having laid down a limit to these,— these stand in need of an injunction 
laying down their end ; and hence on account of this requirement, “Bath” 
must mean the cessaima of “ and the rest*' — which would thus 
come to be indicated by means of ‘ contradiction ’ and ‘ accompaniment,’ 
for the sake of a visible pui’pose. 


89.90 'rho two passages referred to are; (1) “ Drishiarthutd cadhyayanasyanarf 
tarye vydhanyeta," (3) Lal'shanayd tioeshd’rthah sydb." The sense of these commen- 
tators is that the fortner is a more repitition of what has beou asserted iu the passage : 
“ iOnshto hi tasi/arthaJi., l5'’c.," and the latter is meaningless. 

90-91 It has heeii declared in the preceding portion of the Bhfishya that the affix 
‘ Ktvd’ does not signify immediate sequence. Still we grant that it has such sigiiiiica- 
tiou in tlie present instance j even then the fact of Study having a visible purpose, in the 
shape of the comprehension of the meaning of tho Veda, would be ooHtradioted. 
Hence, in. order to avoid this contradiction, wo ought to interpret tho afiix t JOna,’ per 
Indication, as implying mere pmrdoice. 

92- 93 Explaining “ Bath,” not as the ceremony closing the period of one’s residence 
with the Teacher, but only as a particular religious rite, bringing about certain invisible 
results, like ordinary sacrifices. 

93- 95 wiiat is wanted hei’a is the end of restraints put upon the religious student, 
and not mere ‘bathing,’ Therefore the word “ Bath” in the said Injunction 'must be 
taken to moan the cessation of its contmdiefcory, — “non-bathing,” as also tho other 
restraints and duties imposed upon, the religious student. Thus then the finishing of 
the Veda becomes the limit of these restraints; and consequently all other duties being 
only subsidiary to Study, tho end of this latter would reasonably put an oud to such 
duties also. 
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95- 96. Tints then of the words — signifying respectirelj^ ' Sfcadjj* 

‘ Bath. ’ and ‘ the order of sequence of the Investigation ’ — the above inter- 
pretations iiave to be accepted, for the sake of a visible pui'pose. 

96- 97. (Obj.) : “ If one Were to Oai*ry on the investigation after the 
Bat)!, lie would not be contradicting the Veda; a,nd thus the contradic- 
tion (you have urged) ceases.” To one who thus objects, we make the 
following reply : 

97- 99. Just as the Smriti lays down the ‘ Bath ’ to follow immediately 
after ‘Study,’ so also (does it lay down) another action, to follow after 
that (bathing), and another one after this last, (and so o.n). Thus then 
as it would be absolutely necessary (for the sake of Investigation) to set 
aside something that has been enjoined by the Smriti, it is only reasonable 
that we should set aside ‘ Bath ’ as it is the fi rst to come xxp at the time, 
and as sucli the fittest for being set aside. 

99-100. Thus it is understood that the order of sequence based upon 
words, is .set aside by the exigencies of the meaning. Or there being a 
contradiction between the primary and the secondary, it is the secondary 
that is to be set asides 

96.«S |[i) The word, signifying study, in the injunction •. “The Tecla should be' 
studied,” has been explained as implying the “ Oomprehending of the meaning, (2) Iri 
the Injunction “ After study one should bathe,” the word “ Bathe ” has beeu explained 
as implying the ‘cessation of non-bathing and the other habits of the religions student.’ 
(3) The word “ Atha” has been explained as implying the prohibition of one’s removal 
from the Teacher’s house. All these interpretations have been accepted simply on 
the ground of their leading to visible ends. 

t)l_99 In Sniritia, we have such injunctions as — ^“one should take a wife, after 
having bathed,” and “ when one has thus become a Householder, he should perform the 
Agnihotra,” — and so on, one after the other, leaving no time unoocupiecl, which could 
serve for an Investigation into Duty, after the “ Bath.” Hence iu order to carry on the 
.Investigation, which is distinctly laid down in the Veda, it is absolutely necessary that 
we should set a.side at least one action enjoined in the above Smritis. And as the 
fittest time for investigation is just .after the Study, wo naturally seek to set aside that 
which the Smriti has laid down as follovving immediately after the .study j and tins is 
no other than the “Bath.” Again it is only the learned that are entitled to the per- 
formance of sacrifices ; and as no one can be said to be learned unless ho has fully 
mastered the nature of Duty, it becomes incumbent on ns to' have finished the investi- 
gation into Duty, as also all other branches of learning, before the taking up of the 
honse-holder’s life and its attendant duties. 

P 9.100 The immediate sequence of “ Bath ” to Study— which is laid down in the 
sentence “having studied, one should bathe” — is set aside by the immediate sequence ' 
of the Investigation, which is implied by the fact of its arising directly oat of the Study 
itself. That the order based upon words is set aside by that based upon the sonee will 
be explained in the 5th Adhyaya. 

“Order” is the secondary factor in the meaning of words; hence if we accept the' 
order based upon words, we set aside ‘study’ (which has been explained as the 
comprehension of tho meaning of the Veda), and which being the direct signification, 
is. the primary factor of the word. Hence we must reject the order based upon meVe 
word, and consequently set aside tho immediate sequence of “ Bath 
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100- 101. By ‘Baili’ li ere is meant tlie ^rettirn from the Toaclier’s 
Louse’ ; (and it is this latter wbicb) would be set aside, as being opposed 
(to Study and Investigation), and not the tasting of Honey (or Wine), &c. 

101- 102, Thus then we nndei’staud the Injunction to mean that 
Residing in the house of the Teachei% but not abstaining from ‘ honey, 

meat, &c.’ (because these ai’e not opposed to the desired Investigation), 
one is to investigate Duty.” 

102- 103. And so long as the (final) return from the Teacher’s House 
is not accomplished, there is no * Bath ; ’ because (the Bath) means (the 
cessation of ) all (the habits of the religious student, including residence 
at the Teacher’s Honse). 

103- 104. And so long as one has not finally relinquished the 
Teacher’s House, he is not called a ‘ Snataka’; and so long too there can 
be no marriage ; because marriage has been laid down only for tb© Snataka. 

104. The Smriti “ one is to bathe (after study)” has been quoted 
(in the Bhashya) after having been explained. 

106. And though the sentence “Ma samavartishta ” (do not go 
away from the Teacher’s House) occurs (in the Bhashya), immediately 
after the quotation of the above Smriti injunction, — yet as this is contrary 
to the Smi’iti, it is to be taken apart from that passage (Smriti). 

106. The preclusion (of Bath), that has been explained to be due to 
(implied by) the word “ Atha,” is here (in the Bhashya passage in 
question) shown to have a definite visible end (and it is not for an unseen 
supex’-physical result). 

107. The non-abstinence from meat, honey, &c., on this occasion (end 
of study) has been indicated by the Smriti; and as such it would not look 
well for the author of the aphorisms to be prohibiting these (meat, &c.), 
for the .sake of an un.seen re.sult only. 

108. Though after having once I’etuimed from the Teacher’s House 
(thus following the dictum of the Smriti directly), one could go there 
again, for the purpose of investigation ; — yet, this too (tlie former Return) 
could be (only explained as being) for the sake of an unseen result. 
Hence this explanation has not been touched upon here (in the Bhashya). 

109. For one who has had his ends fulfilled, the Retuim from the 
Teachei’s House is seen to have a perceptible result, and so has it been 
declared in the Smx’iti. And thex*e could be no purpose in the Return of one 
who has not yet had his ends fulfilled (i.e., one who has not yet finished 
all tliat he had to do at the Teacher’s House) . 

i*'* Tliat is to say the meatiing of the BhSshya is that suoh alone can be the mean- 
ing of the SinrLti Injunction. ■ 

im “ Unseen- result*’— ^BeoanBe, not being opposed to the investigation of Duty, 
abstinence therefrom could not have any visible end, — the only good being the unseen 
result proceeding from such abstinence. 

3 
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110. “The fact of Vedic study being the cause (of investig'ation) 
■having been established by the word ‘ Atha,’ which signifies ‘ immediate 
sequence, —what is the use of the word ‘ Atah ’ ? 

111. Though the word “Atha” has signified appropriateness (of 
investigation after Vedic study),, yet without the word “Atah,” there 
could be no knowledge of the fact that that (Vedic study) alone is 
the cause.” 

112. In that case (in the absence of “Atah”), it (Vedic study) 
would become a qualification of the person ; and for the cause of investi' 
gation, (we would have to postulate) some such thing as hi» desire for 
certain things, 

118. “ Study ” (as the only cause of hivestigation) may be regarded as 

implied by the word “ Atah.” Because if such cause were not mentioned, 
the word “Atha” might be taken simply as a benedictory -word, 

114'. Or again, the word ‘Atah’ may he interpreted only as pi-eclud- 
iiig the “ Bath ” : because for one who has fitted himself (for investigation) 
•by a study of the Veda, there can be no idle staying (in the Teacher’s 
House.) 

{Here ends the dismission of the signification of the words ‘ Atha' 
and '’Atah)' 


115-117. The destVe, signified by the affix ‘ has for its object 
the hnotdedge which is nearest related to it (as occurring in the same word) ; 
so it belongs to the knowledge alone; and no injunction (or anything of the 
Boi’t) is implied thei’eby. Of the root ^Ishi' (in Icchd) the object is 
the extraneous (as occurring in another word) ‘ Duty,' or ‘ that ’ {Knowledge) , 
or hoth. The affix “ twimm" signifies co-suhjectwity {i.e,, the fact of ‘ desire ’ 
and ‘knowledge ’ having the same nominative) ; and the ‘ lih ’ (in Icchet) 

llo If “ Anantavyopadg(jitvat ” is taken with, "atahgabdgna,” then the latter half 
would mean — " what is the good of the Word ‘ Atah ’ signifying mere immediate se(iu~ 
ence (which has already been indicated by the word ‘ Atha’) ” ? 

118 If ■we had no ‘Atah,’ the meaning of the Sutra would be— “ a person who has 
studied the Veda is entitled to the Investigation of Duty”; and as a cause of Investi- 
gation, we would have to postulate a desire for certain things, which coxild belong to a 
Q&dra also, who would thus become entitled to the Invostigation, and thence to Tedic 
study, which can never be allowable. 

U6-U7 The Bhashya referred to in these Karikas is — “ DharmaniiJna.sTtumic- 
eheta.” “ It leZonfife, ^c.” — i-c., the part of the word ending in the affix ‘San’ signi- 
fies only the desire for Ttnovsledge, and not any sort of injunction, &c. The desiderative 
affix ‘ San’ has for its object ‘knowledge’s and the root ‘ishi’ has for its object either 
‘Duty’ or ‘ knowledge,’ or both. So there is no- repetition or reduirdaucy in “ jijuiisitu- 
: niiohohheta.” 

'‘The second desire, ^"c,, ^c .,” — as an instance of Desire for Desire, we have, in 
ordinary experie-nce, a longing for the desire for food, in the case of one who is afflicted 
by a want of appetite. 
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signifies injunction. Tlius there being vai-idus objects (signified by the 
several words of the Bhashya), there ia no repetition in it. 

The second dmVe in has been employed for the sake of the- 

accomplishment of the ‘desire’ mentioned in the aphorism. 

118. (obj.). “Because in the case of (the sense of the Dative being) 
for the salie or purpose af {tadarthya), it is the effect (the modification) 
with the Dative ending that is compounded with its material cause, 
as in the ease of ‘ Yupadaru,’ — therefore there can be no such compound in 
the pi’e.sent instance (as ‘ Dhaivnay a jijnasa ’).” 

119. (Rep.). The clause “Sa hitasya” (in the Bhashya) signifies 
the bi’eaking up of the compound into “Dharmasya jijna.sa” (changing 
the Dative into the Grenitive). And the mention of “Dharmaya” is only 
with a view to show that the Genitive is in the sense of “/or the sake or 
purpose of.” 

120. (obj.). “If the particular relation (of for the sake of) be meant 
to be implied, then the Dative alone (and not the Genitive) would be 
correct,' and if, on the other hand, only a general relation be meant to be 
implied, then why should there be any mention of ‘ Tadavthya ' {being for 
the sake of)” ? 

121. (Rep.). Though it is reZaffoa m general alone that is signified 
by the Genitive, yet it is the relation existing in a particular form that ia- 
here meant to be implied by the Bhashya. 

{Here ends the exposition of ^ Bharmajijn^sEi'),' 


122. The “ semblance of means ” will be found herein in the argu- 
ments msed by the Purvapakshi (the questioner or objector). 

122-123. The means of one thing applied to the- ease of another 
constitutes what is called the “ Semblance of Means,”— e.^., the mention 
of the means of sacrifices as pertaining to the ends of man {e.g., non- 
hearing of evil spoken of himself), and those of the latter as pertaining 

113 In “ Yupadaru”’ we have the compound consisting of “ YupSya daruli ’’—the 
wood for the pui'poso of the post,— Tbecause the iDOod is the material cause of the posi 
In the ease of “ Dharmiiya jijnrisa,” on tlie otlier hand, there is no such relation of 
cause and effect ; therefore it is not proper to break up the compound “ Dharma-jijnasa ” 
in this manner. 

181 'We do not moan that the Genitive implies “ tadarthya ” ; we take it to signify 
more reJat-iorr in £fe7ierai! ; but as such a relation,- without any specification, would be 
impossible, the Bhashya specifies the relation as that of “ tadarfchya,” by moans of the 
insertion of the Dative affix in “ Dharmaya.” 

iS2-05 >> Qeshalaksluma” — To the question— “what is the definition of Duty ” ?— the 
Bhashya replies by declaring that the definition is given in the second aphorism ; and 
whatever remains undefined there, is explained by “ peshalakshana,” — -a word that 
occurs in the first aphorism of the Third Adhyaya; but there wo do not find the 
explanation of all that we have yet to know about Duty. For this reason, the Viirtika 
takes the word “ Qeshalakshana " to mean the complete body of the aphorisms. 
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to the former. The word “^eshalakshana” (the remainiBg dofitutioTi) 
refers to the complete treatise. 

124. “It is only what is known (to some people) that is capable of 
being known (by others) ; while what is already known is not desired, (to 
be known). (On the other hand) what is not known (to the people) being 
incapable of being known, (it wqnld not be desired) all the more ” ; — there- 
fore (with a view to meet this difficulty) the Bhashya has thus declared ; 

125. Duty is to be enquired into, on account of doubts (with regard 
to it), and also because of its leading to bliss. A thing with regard to 
which there were no doubts, or which did not lead to a (desirable) end, 
could never be enquired into. 

126. In the matter of the forrm, &c., of Duty there are two questions 
(with regard to its) ‘ Pramana ’ (the means of knowing it) and ‘ Rupa ' 
(its proper form) ; and by means of these two, these preliminary questions 
are settled in this (1st) quarter (of the 1st Adhyaya). 

127-28. Even when the Veda has been proved to be the only means 
of knowing Duty, — with regard to the ascertainment of the meaning of 
Vedic passages, there is no agreement among learned people (lit. ‘people 
knowing many things ’), on account of various (kinds of) doubts. Some say 
“ this is the meaning,*’ — some: “not that, but this”,' — and it is also for 
the settlement of these (differences of opinion with regard to the meaning 
of Vedic passages) that the treatise, subsequent to this (1st Pada), has 
been composed. 

Thus ends Aphorism I of Adhyaya I, Pada i. 
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APHORISM II. 

Duty is a purpose having Injunction for its sole authority 
(means of conceivability) ” (I-i-2). 

1. Duty in general having been established, its authority “Iiipuic- 
tion ” is now explained ; thence are its form, etc,, known ; and in this 
aphorism, it is the form that is described. 

2. Both ar-e signified by a single aphorism, tlirough direct signijica^ 
tion and imjpUcation ; the form of Duty having been mentioned (directly), 
its authority comes to be signified hy implication. 

3. The affix becomes capable of Enjoining, only when supplied with 
all its requirements, in the shape of ‘ what ’ and the rest. Hence in this 
system the sentence which (to action) is called “Oodaua” (Injunc- 
tion). 

1 “lis i^roof of Injunction ^c,”— -The declaration of Veda ns the basis of Duty is 
in this form : ‘ Duty has the Veda for its authority, — the Veda alone is its authority, — ■ 
and the Veda is solely authoritative, it cannot be otherwise.’ 

‘‘Form ^"c,” — i.e., the form and the special features of Duty. The form is 
explained in the following manner : The declaration of tho authority points to the 
“ Agnihotra” &c,, as forming part of the authority — tho Veda, as positively represent- 
ing “ Duty.” Tho particular feature is explained thus : The specification that Veda 
alone is the axithority implies that the oharactor of Duty belongs to “Agnihotra,” &c , 
as forming part of the Veda, and not to the worshipping of the Oaitya, <&o. 

2 “ Both” —i.e.j the Form and the Basis. The form of Duty having boon declared 
to be that which occurs in the Veda, this very fact implies that the Veda is the Basis 
or Authority of Duty. This Kavika refers to the passage in the Bhashya, wherein it is 
declared that the two questions — “ what is Duty— -aiul what is its Basis ” ?— -are 
nnawerod by the present aphorism. 

S “ Codaneti hiydydh pravartahem vacanamahuh'” — Bhashya. In oonueotion 
with this, a quoation is raised whether the “ urging expression ” is the Affix (tho 
Potential Imperativo), or tho Root itself, or the whole sentence ? The karika accepts 
the last alternative. In all Injunotions, wo require the following three factors — (1) 
TV/mt .'’—-i.e,, what is to be accomplished} (2) By what ? — i.e,, by what means it is to 
bo accomplished •, and (8) How ? — %.e,, by what process it is to be accomplished. It is 
only when the Potential Imperative Affix is accompanied by all three that it is able to 
urge a person to action } but it is only by moans of the complete sentence that tho 
throe requirements can be fulfilled. Hence the seafewee is the one urging agent 5 and 
as such, it is named “ Codana ’’ — Injunction, 
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4. “ That Injunction alone is the authority ” and Injunction is only 
authoritative'^ — both, these facts having been ascertained with regard to 
Duty, (the author of the Biiashya) thinks it to be wanting in something, 
and hence he has slightly touched upon reasons, with regard to the aforesaid 
facts. 

5. Inasmuch as authoritative character is possible only to the Word, 
he has also pointed out the incapacity, with regard to such objects (as the 
past, etc.), of Sense-Perception and the rest, which is to be described here- 
after. 

6 . Even with regard to purely non-existing objects, the Word bring.? 
about some conception. And consequently, in the absence of any discrep- 
ancy, authoritative character must be accepted to belong to it by its very 
nature. 

7. The Bh ashy a has explained the word “ Codana ” as 'signifying 
“ Word ” alone 5 for no “ Injunction ” ever treats of the past &c. 

8 . So long as “Word” (in general) is not established by means of 
the preclusion of the operation of the senses and the rest, — how can there 
be any opportunity of (speaking of) a particular form of it ? 

9-10. (The word) “Lakshana” may signify either cause in general^ 
or the instrumental c-ause, (of right notion). And as the instrumental cause- 
(i.e., if we accept this alternative) has been mentioned, either the word or 
the conception of the word, or the meaning of the ivord, or the comprehension 

4 « GodanS hi bhiitam bhavishyantam ^e., ndnyat hincanendnyam," — Bhashya- 

That lujuixctiou alone, and nothing else, is siif&oient authority — such being the sense 
of the aphorism, the Bhashya quoted brings out arguments iu support of this view j 
because a mere declaration of a theory was considered weak. These arguments are 
to be brought out in full detail in tlie following aphorisms. 

1 The passage “ blmtam bhavishyantam &c.,” means that Codana can also treat 
of such objects; but, as a matter of fact, no Oodaua is ever found to be treating of 
the past ; hence “ Codana” must be taken here as signifying “ word.” 

8 When the authority of Sense-Perception, &o., has been set aside, wo are to- 
prove the applicability of a particular form of authority (means of right notion) — in 
the shape of the “Word” — with regard to past and future objects, &o. But as yet we 
cannot assert this of Injunction, which is only a particular form of “Word.” And 
further, the assertion of applicability to past and future objects &o., refers to “ Word ” 
in general, and nob to any particular form thereof. Thus then, the sense of the Bhashya 
comes to be this : Injunction is the authority for Duty ; because aiithoritative character 
belongs to tho ‘ Word,’ as it has the capacity of producing ooncepbious even with regard 
to such objects as the past, future, &c., and Injunction too is only a particular form, of 
the Word ; therefore it is only reasonable that this should bo the sole authority for 
Duty, which is sxrper-sensuous. 

9,10 The lusbrumental cause is optional, depending upon tho speaker’s wish ; hence 
tho various alternatives of option are pointed out, 

“ If the preceding 07ies ^c .” — When either the Word, or its Conception, or it,. 
Moaning, is accepted as tho Instrumental Cause, then tho result attained is the compre- 
hension of the meaixing of the sentence ; and when this last is taken to bo the causes- 
thou the result is in the shape of Acceptance or Kojectiou, 
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■of the meaning of the sentence. When the preceding ones are the means of 
right notion, then the character of the result belongs to the last. 

11. If the word “Lakshana” be taken as used in the sense of 
“conception,” &c., then the mention of “ Oodana ” woulcl indicate its effect, 
and also the effect of that effect. 

12. If however (the word “ Lakshana ”) be taken as used in the sense 
oi coMse in general, ox iuih&i of “Word” itself as the means (of right 
notion), then, in that case, the word “ Codana ” and “ Lakshana ” would 
be co-extensive in their direct signification. 

13. Later on we shall prove that the character of ‘ Duty,’ belongs to 
the Material, Action and Accessory (of the Sacrifice, collectively). And 
though these are amenable to Sense-perception, yet it is not in their 
ordinary form, that the character of Duty belongs to them. 

14. Because, of these, the capacity of bringing about auspicious 
results is cognised always through the Veda ; and it is in this form (of 
being the means of auspicious results) that the character of Duty is said to 
belong to them. And as such Duty cannot be said to be amenable to 
Sense-pei’ception. 

15. The mention (in the Bhashya) of “Senses” is only a hint, in 

U “Jte effeet” — i.c., Conception, the effect of the Word; .and the effect of the 
Conoeption, in the shape of the comprehension of the meaning of the sentence. This 
Icariha snpplies air answer to the following question : “ If the word ‘ lalcshap.'i ’ be used 
in the sense of something other than the Word — i.e., in the sense of the Conception 
of the Word &o.,— how, then can it be co-extensive with ‘ OodnmV which signifies 
‘Word’?” The sense of the reply is that, in that case, ‘Codana’ may be explained 
as indirectly indicating— not tbe Word, but — its effects &o. due., the aforesaid co-exten- 
siveness being explained per Indication. 

18 This explanation is in accordance with the view that the Sentence constitiitoa 
the ‘ Codana’— as declared in the Bhashya. As a matter of fact however, in all cases, 
the co-oxtensivoness is through direct denotation. For “ Codana ” has been explained 
as ‘ that whereby anything is conceived of ; ’ and, in the same manner, wo can explain 
“ Codaiiu ” as ‘that whereby a person is urged’ ; and this would come directly to moan 
“ Conception,” &c. ; as .has been pointed ont elsewhere Codana is that word, by 
means of which one has the wish ‘ may I exert ’ ; or it may be tbe notion which leads 
to such Gxei’tion.” 

15 “Material,” &a., will be described, as “ Duty,” in tbe Bhashya, beginning with 
“ ya eva Qreyafikarah,” and these are certainly visible to the senses ; as such, it is 
not proper to restrict “ Duty ” to Itijuncbions alone. But the fact is that it is not in 
their perceptible forms that those Inave been described as “ Doty.” 

16 This karika and tbe next, anticipate the following objection : “ The Bhashya 
only prcclacles the applicability of the senses ; and hence it cannot be taken as restrict- 
ing Duty to Codana alone; because apart from Sense-perception, we have still got the 
agencies of Inference &c.” The first solution of this difficulty is that the mention of 
“ senses” is only a hint; it includes all other agencies of knowledge— Inference and 
the rest. The second solution is that ,“nanyat Icmca” may be construed with the 
procoding sentence, — the meaning, in that case, being that “ objects, past, future, «S;e., 
can be compreliended by means of Codana, and hy nothing else." 
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the maimer of the authoi’ of the aphorisms. Or we may disjoin “ Nanyat- 
kinca ’’ from what follows, — the meaning of the passage thereby becoming 
generalised. 

16. And in order to establish the incapacity (of all other Means of 
Knowledge ), there is a mention of “ Senses,” Or “ Kinca ” may he taken by 
itself — as signifying a qnestion as to the reason (of the previous assertion)- 

17. Though Inference has its applicability to objects enunciated 
above (i.e., past, &c.), yet without the comprehension of relation, Inference 
itself is not possible. 

18. In the case of Duty, however, there is no comprehension of the 
relation of any mark with either the generic or the specific (forms of 
Dnty), — ^by which it could have been amenable to Inference. 

19. “ But the ‘ Word ’ too cannot function, without a comprehension 
of relation.” Yes, (that is the case with) the ferwi ; but ‘ Duty ’ is denoted, 
not by the Term, but by a sentence. 

20. The non-expi’essive character of the sentence, as also the fact of 
the meaning of a sentence being based upon the meanings of words in- 
dependently of any relation, will be established later on. 

21. “ Inasmuch as the eternnlily^ &c., of the Veda have not yet been 
fully established, the Bhashya admits it to be non-eternal, and thence 
bi'ings forward the inauthentic character of the Veda, as being due to the 
preclusion, in its case, of the anthoi’ity of a speaker.” 

Ifi The Bhashjra being explained as “nothing else is capable} why is it sop 
Because of the incapability of the senses,” — the incapability of the “senses” implying 
also that of Inference and the rest } as these too are based upon Sense-perception. 

17 Inference can treat of objects, past, future, unseen, &c. ; but still it depends 
upon the comprehension of a certain relation expressed in the Major Premiss, which 
stands in need of sense agency, 

18 We know of no mark or characterestic, bearing any relation, either with the 
generic form of Dnty, as such, or -with its specific form, as “ Agnihotra,” &o. And a 
comprehension of such relation (of the mark or the Middle Term with the Majoi’ Term, 
•which, in the present instance, is “Duty”) is necessary in the Inferential process; 
hence Dnty cannot be said to be amenable to Inference. 

SO This Kai'ika anticipates the objection that ‘‘ the comprehension of the meaning 
of a sentence also depends upon the cognition of certain relations ; and hence ‘ Dnty ’ 
also cannot be expressed by the Sentence.” The sense of the reply as embodied in the 
Karika, is that snob an objection would have been real, if we had attributed expressive- 
ness to the ■ Sentence 5 ’ but, as we shall show later On, no such expressive agency 
resides in the sentence, — all such agency residing in the meanings of words (making 
up the sentence), independently of any relations. All this will be explained in the 
“ Tadhhutadhikarana.” (14-25 e# sag. 

81 Now begins the consideration of the Bhashya passage : “ Nanvataihi'bhu- 
tamapyartham vruydt codand, yathd yatkincana lauJcikam vacanam nadydsttre panca 
phaldni santUi tathyaimpi bhamti vitathyamapi bhavati." And against this it is urged 
that it was not proper for the Bhashya to raise this question ; inasmuch the 
ordinary assertion quoted as an instance can ne'ver reasonably be brought forward in 
coudemnaliou of Chodana, which is. eternal and faultless. The explanation given by 
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22. “ Ifc is always an object perceived by otlier means of knowlediits 
that is got at by the Word j and like ‘memory,’ no autbority can belong’ 
to it by itself,” 

23. “ Even in the absence of tbe perception of an object by one’s self, 
it is only proper that there should be an idea based upon tru.stworthy 
assertion, because it is an assertion of a person, who is believed to have 
perceived the object.” 

24.. “ Without some sort of Perception, &c., — either of one’s self or of 

another person, — a “ word ” has never been found to be true. So the same 
may be the case with “ Injunction,” also.’’ 

25. “Thus then, as even when producing a conception (i.e., mental 
representation), Fancy, &o., are no authorities by themselves, so we may 
apply the same rule to the case of Veda also.” 

26. “ All Injunctions treating of Heaven, Sacrifices, &c., are false, — 
because their objects are not supported by Seirse-Perception, &o., like such 
assertions of Buddha and others.” 

27. “ Or again, because they are not composed by a trustworthy 
person, — like the assertions of children and intoxicated people. Or, the 
authoritativeuess of the Veda may be set aside, by reason of its ebernality, 
like that of Akasa.” 

28. “ And again, all Injunctions depend for their authority upon some 
human being; or else, by themselves, these could not be authoi’itative, — 
because they are sentences, — like the assertions of ordinary people.” 

the Karika is that ordinary people, not knowing the eternal character of ChodanS, 
might relegate it to the position of common assertions of haman origin, and as such, 
■would come to apply to it the rules and restrictions of ordinary speech. Under the 
oii’ciimstances, it was only proper to bring forward the obiecbion in the Bhashya ; 
especially as the eternal character of the Veda has nob yet been established. The Kilrlka 
also considers another alternative: granted that Ohodanii is eternals even then it 
would cease to be authoritative, because the authority of the speaker — whose veracity 
is the only ground for the authority of an assertion— is precluded from this case, 
which is held to be free from all human agency ; with this view “ more so ” has 
been added. 

** Because Injunction is not said to be based upon Sense-perception. 

2“ By merely giving rise bo some conception, the Veda cannot bo said to bo 
authoritative; because Fancy also gives rise to certain conceptions j but it can never 
be said to have any authority ; and is never believed to be true, “ themselves”— 
t.e., devoid of any support ill Sense-perception, &c. 

2^ This Karika brings forward a syllogsim in the formal style Swch f^sser- 
tions,” — “such” is added in view of the fact that the declarations of Buddha also are 
found to be trne in certain places. “ Such ” — not supported by Sense-perception, &o. 

21 The first half of the Karika is a syllogsim ; but the oonolusiou is the same 
as that of the preceding argument. The second half presents the following syllogism : 
“ Veda is unauthoritative, because it is eternal, like Akasa.” 

28 The .sense of the first half is that all Injunctions owing their authority to 
the persons from whom they proceed, — and there being no such person in the case of 
the Veda—the Veda cun have no authority. 
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29. “ Or, tlie aiitboritativeness of all Words should be accepted as 
depending upon ‘ man ’ ; — because of its being connected witb Words, just 
as nuauthoritativeness also (depends upon man).” 

30. “ If the speaker’s character be no ground of the authoritativeness 
of Words, — then how can their unautboritativeness (untrustworthiness) be 
attributed to bis faults ” ? 

31. “ Under these circumstances, whether there be a human agent or 
not, the antliorntativeness of the Yeda is hard to be got at; and it is 
with this in view that the Bhashya has brought forward the objection 
beginning with ‘Uanu.’ ” 

32. “ The contradiction, here, applies to the assertion of Buddha also ; 
because from this latter also conceptions do arise. Hence the reply f to the 
above objections given in the Bhashya) is a fallacious or futile one.” 

83. With regard to all conceptions, you must consider the following 
question : “Is the authoritativeness or unauthoritativeness (of any concep- 
tion) due to itself or to something else ” ? 

34. Because those that are by themselves false cannot by any means 
be pi’oved to be true. Some people attribute both (authoritativeness and 
its contrary) to (the conception) itself. Others attribute them to the 
proved excellences or discrepancies of its origin. 

35. Both cannot he due to (the conception) itself, because the twoai’© 
mutually contradictory, — nor can both be due to something else, becauso 
in this latter case, there would be no definiteness in the conception. 

29 In reply to the above objeotiouB, the Bbasbya has i “ It is a mere cotitractic- 
tion that you are assorting — that it ‘ declares ’ and then ‘ falsely.’ ” The Karika 
objects to tills reply, the sense of this objection being this : The nieaniitg of the 
Bhashya is that anything that is uttered, and duly gives rise to a conception, can 
never be false. But, says the Karikii, the assertions of Buddha also are found to 
give rise to certain conceptions ; and as such, these would come to be authoritative ; 
thus the Bhashya fails to establish the solo infallibility of the Veda alone, — the only 
fact that it Bonghb to prove. 

85 This Karika serves as an introduction to the reply to the objeotion urged in 
the last Karika. The questions in all these issues are in the following forms : (1). Ta 
the authority or otherwise of the conception due to itself ? (2) Are* both of these due 
to the excellences and diaorepanoios of the sonrce of the conception? (.3) Is authority 
cine to itself, and the contrary to extraneons causes ? (4) Is unauthoritativeness due to 
itself, and the contraiy to extraneous caasos ? 

34 In the aeooncl view, the excellence of the sourco proves the authority of 
the conception; and the discrepancy in the sourco proves its unauthoritativeness. 

85 The ineaning of the first half of the Karika is that the faculties of anthorita- 
tiveness and its contrary are mutually oontradiotoiy ; and as snch, cannot belong to 
one and the same object. The second half means that if both be held to bo due to proved 
excellences and defects in the cause, then a conception having arisen, so long as snob 
excellences or discrepancies ■ have .not . been ascertained, the conception cannot be 
accepted as axithoritative or otherwise, — thereby being without any definite eharactei*, 
which is iin irapossibiUty, 
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36. How can it be possible that any one thing, independently of all 
extraiujou-s agency, sliould have contradictory characters P And when, 
devoid of both these cijaracters; of what form could the conception be ? 

87. If “non-contradictoriness” were possible with regard to dilferent 
conceptions •, — even then, if nothing else is taken into consideration, it 
cannot be ascertained which is which, and where. 

38. “^Therefore for those that hold the nnantlioritstiveness of 
conceptions to be natural (i.e., due to themselves), anthoritativeness must 
depend upon something else.” 

38-39. “in this connection, the following rule is laid down: 

‘ unanthoritativen ess, being a negative factor, can never be due to the 
discrepancies of the cause; whereas authoritativeness, being a positive 
entity, is always based upon the excellences thei’eof (i.e., of the cause.) ’ ” 

40. “ If authoritativenoss were inherent or natui’al (in conceptions) 
and its absence artificial (i.e., extraneous, to be determined by something 
else) tlien Dream -cognitions would be authoritative, self-sujiporfced ; for 
what is there to refute this ” P 

41. “ In my theory, however, there cau he no authoritativeness, in the 
absence of a particular cause ;- and consequently there is no chance of tiie 
absurdity of a negative factor (unautlvoritativeness) Laving a causOj in the 
shape of the said discrepancies.” 

.42. “The e.Kcellences of the- Sense-organ, &c:, alone can be said to 
be the cause (of authoritativej)e.ss) ; but the authority of these is denied,, 
for two reasons; (T) the occasional disorder of the' organs of Perception, 
and (2) the occasional absence (as during dreams) either of the organs 
themselves, or of their capabilities.” 

43. “ It ie on account of this fact that you have the mistaken. idea 


8^ The first halF of this is ih reference to the vievr exprossed'in the 'first half of 
the lust Karikfi; and the second half refers to its second half. 

81 That iSj thoug^li one and the same conception cannot he both, yet the do-ublc 
character can be explained as I’eferrinp; to different conceptions, ivlierehy the eonbra- 
diction ceases. This cannot be’*, because, even then, if no extraneons ■ influence is 
accepted', how coxrld* it be ascertained 'wbieb conception -is authoritative and 'which not, 
and also in what place it is oncor the other. 

AO Conceptions being by themselves authoritative, even dream-cognitions would' 
become autlioritative; as these are also conceptions j nor can their nrianthoritrativeness 
be said to be due to disoropaneiea; since,-, as-a negative entity, ih cannot bat be natural, 
as shown above. 

Anthoritativeness being dne to a particular- cause, and unauthoritativene-ss 
being natural to- a conception’, — dream.'cognitions would bo Tinautborital.ivo by 
thomsclvoB, until there appears some extraneous cause -which lends authority to them. 

The sense-organa* being the- cause of the authoritativeness of conceptions, 
— these being inactive daring dream, dream-eonsoicueuess can have’ no authority. 
“B” — ■i.c., such' cause, 

^3 Becanse, as shown above, the falsity (or unauthoritativene.ss) of a conception 
is duo Lo/lic absence of the excellence, s-of the source of authority; and you mistake such 
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tliafc ‘tlie cognition of falsity is due to discrepancies (in tlie canse)/ 
(As a matter of fact.) the invariable concomitance of discrepancies leads 
to (a cognition of) the absence of excellences; and this absence establishes 
the nn authoritativeness of tbe conception.” 

44. “Therefore the purity of the cause must he admitted to be tlie 
mea.ns of the authoritativeness of a conception ; while uiianthoritativenessj 
being natural, ca,n only be indicated by the absence of such purity.” 

45. “ Through Invariable ‘ Concomitance’ and ‘ Logical Difference ’ 
also, unauthoritativeiiess cannot be said to result from any discrepancy (in 
the cause): ina.sinucb as this (discrepancy) i.s not found to exist in the 
ease of a non-perception that is due to the absence of the cause (of 
perception).” 

46. “ Therefore, inasmuch as there is no human agency,— or even 
if thei’e is any snch, because of tbe impossibility of any pm-ity belonging 
to it,— there can be no locvs standi for the Injunction ; and lienee an 
antiioritative cba.racter cannot rightly be said to belong to it.” 

47. [Reply] You must understand that authoritfitiveness is inlierent 
in ali Means of Right Notion. For a faculty, by itself non-existing, 
cannot possibly be brought into existence hy any other agency ; 

48. since it is only for the sake of its birth (origination) that a 
positive entity requires a cause. And when it has once been horn (acquired 
an existence), its application to its various effects proceeds naturally out of 
itself. 

49-51. If even on the birth (appeai’ance) of conception, the object 
thereof he not comprehended, until the purity of its cause has been 
ascertained by other means ; then in all cases we should have to wait for 
the production of anotlier conception from a new source ; for until its 
purity has been ascertained, the conception would be equal to nothing 
(Ac., false). And this second conception too, would be true only on the 

absence to he the -presence of discropnneies. The absence of excellence leads to the 
cognition of the negation of authority, which is natural. 

Indicated hy the absence of purity in the cause. 

Unauthoribativeness is of three kinds : . Doubt, Misconception and Non-concep- 
tion. Some people construe the Karika thus : Ajnane doshavyafirelce’pi aprainnnydnica- 
yiit na doslio niniitiam—" Because in the case of Non-conception, even in the ‘ absence ’ 
of any discrepancy, we find the ‘pi-esonce’ of unanthoritativeness, — therefore discre- 
pancy cannot be said to be the cause of nnaubhoritativeness.” 

41 With this begins the refutation of the above arguments, and the establishment 
of the standard Mimansaka theory, 

49-61 If even a rightly-produced conception should he made to depend upon tho 
ascertainment of the excellenoos of its cniiae, for the purpose of denoting its object, — 
then, for the ascertainment of such excel lenoea too, we woulclmoed another conception, 
■which ■\voulcI be due to something other than tho aforesaid cause; and so on we would 
have to proceed acl infinitum. This Karika proves the propriety of the Bhashya : 
“ Vipratishiddamidamuchyate hraviti vitapianelieti } " for a oonoepbion that denotes some- 
thing is self-evident j and as ^ch, (3antiot he false, ^ '' 
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{isfiei fcaiiimciifc af tlie purity of its cause ; and so on and on, there would 
he no liiait. (to eouceptious upon conceptions). 

o2. In case, however’, autlipritativeuess be accepted to he due to (the 
conception) itself, nothing else is wanted (for its cognition). Because 
ill the absence of any cognition of discrepancies, falsity (unauthoritative- 
ness) becomes precluded by itself (i.e., without the help of any extraneous 
Means). 

58. Therefore the authoritative character of a conception, cognised 
through tlie mere fact of its having the character of “cognition,” can 
be sot aside only by the contraiy nalure of its object, or by the recognition 
of discrepancies in its cause. 

54. IJnauthoritativeness is tliree-fold, — as being cine to Falsity, ISTon- 
jierception, and Doubt. Fioin among these, two (Falsity and Doubt) 
being positive entities, are brought about by discrepancies in the cause. 

55. in the case of Non-perception, however, we do not admit the 
action of such discrepancies. Because for us all non-perception is due to 
the absence of cause, — just as you have asserted. 

56. The fact of mere Unan<horitativene.s.s being due to disci’epancies 
does nob lead to any rcgres.’nts ad ivJinUnm, as is found to bo the case with 
the theory of the cognition of excellences ( being tlie cause of authorita- 
tiveness), — for us who hold tlie doctrine of “Self-evidence.” 

57. IJnauthoritativeness (falsity) is got at directly tlirough the 

68 The trnfchfni character of a conception is set a'tide, (1) when the object denoted 
thereby is subsequently found to be of a character contrary to that formerly conceived 
of, — e.i/., in the typical case of mistalcing the rope for a serpent, when it is found, on 
e.Kiimination, that it is a rope, the previous conception of the serpent is set aside; and 
{2) by the recognition of a certain discrepancy in the cause — e.g., one suffering from 
Jaundice, thinks the oonch-shell to be yellow; but as soon as he recognises the disorder 
in his eyes, lie attributes the notion of yellowness to the disorder, and accepts the 
conch-shell ns white, thereby setting aside bis previous conception. 

6* This is aimed against the argument urged above in Karika 38-39, 

6t “ Absence of the cau.se” (of cognition). 

Fur us who hold the doctrine of self -evidence^’ may be construed as being tho 
cause of the absence of any regressus ad injinitim. It is only when one thing is nmdo 
to depend upon another of the same kind, that we have a regressus ad infinitum. Con- 
sequently if we made nnanthoritat,ivene.ss depend upon another nnauthoritatiyo object, 
(as in the theory explained above, authority is made to depend upon another authorita- 
tive thing), then alone could we land ourselves in the regressus ad infinitum. But, as a 
matter of fact, wo explain unauthoritativeness as being due to discre 23 .nncips (the 
contrary character of the object of conception), which is authoritative, (as based upon 
Sense-perception); and us snob this latter oornes to be self-evident; and here tlie 
matter rests, and we are saved the neoeasity of assuming conceptions over conceptions 
ad infin. 

6T Here is tho conobption of a snake with jfegard. to the rope. Now tliia conception 
is .set aside directly by another eonoeption in the form, “ this is a jiiece of I'opo ” (which 
is contrary to the previous character of tho conception). And nndonhtedly one could 
never have tho latter conception until tlie former had been set aside. 
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“ Cognition (of its confci'adictory).” For, so long as the former is not set 
aside, tlie subsequent cognition (o£ its contradictory) cannot beqn’oduced. 

68. Though the coguitiou of the discrepancy of tlie cause is known; 
to refer to a diferent object {i,e., not the object which is the effect of the 
cause), yet we have co- objectivity (of tbo two cognitions) as being implied 
thereby; and hence we have the preclusion of the formei*, — as in the case 
of the “ milldng-pot.” 

69. But tliis rule applies only to those cases in which (with regard to 
the second conception) there is neither cognition of any disci’epaucy, nor 
any contradictory conception. In those cases, liowever, in which we have 
any of these two factoi’s, the second conception becoming false, the first 
comes to be true. 

60- But in tbat case too, the autboritativeness is due to tlie concep- 
tion itself, in the absence of any cognition of discrepancies. And in a case 
•where there is no such cognition of discrepancies, there is no reasonable 
ground for doubt. 

61. Thus (in this manner) we do not stand in need of postulating 
more than three or four conceptions. And it is for this reason that we- 
hold to the doctrine of “ tSelf-evidence.” 

62-63. As a rule, the chance of discrepancies in an Assertion, depends 
upon the speaker; and in certain places the absence thereof (i.e., of disoi’e- 
panoies) is due to its having a faultless speaker ; because the discrepancieSy 
removed by bis good qualities, cannot possibly attach to Ms word. Or 

68 There is a general rule for performing a certain rite by rneans of a certain, 
vessel; but in a particular case, there is a special rule, wbereby, in that special case, 
the rite is performed by -means of another ves.sel; and here both the rules are accepted 
as being ooextansivs in their scope, as having the common pni'pose of laying down a 
vessel for the same I’ite. I'u the same manner, in the case of the cognition of yelloioness 
with reference to the conch-shell, — though the preceding cognition of such yellowness- 
has for its object the yellowness of the conch, and the subsequent cognition of the bile 
in the eyes (the cause of perception having the discropanoy of being jaundice) has for 
its object, the bile in the eye, — ^yet, in this latter case also, we must admit of a co- 
extensiveness of the scope of the two cognitions, as implied by their meanings. The 
cognition of yellowness leads to the cognition of the bile ; and this bile, being the cause- 
of the perception of yellowness in white, is found to exist in the eye, and thereby leads 
to the conclusion that its effect — the perception of yellowness — is wrong; and this- 
conclusion, of the idea of yellowness being a mistaken one, contradicts the former con- 
ception — of yeilownoss in the conch-shell; and hence this latter is set aside. The 
implied meaning of the second conception is that “there is bile in the eyes, and the 
presence of this bile has given rise to the mistaken notion of yellowness in the conch- 
shell. 

80 The second half guards against the following argument : as the first concep- 
tion is set aside by the second, and this by the third; so, on and on wo might go, and 
find every conception set aside by the one following it." The sense of the Karika is 
that it is only the recognition of discrepancies in the means of the conception that sets 
aside the conception. Hence, when we do not oome across any such discrepancy we 
cannot reasonably doubt the oorreofoess bf^theooncept-ion. 
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again, in tlio al>sence of any speaker, there could be no discrepancies, as 
these would have no substratum (to inhere in). 

64. In (truthful) human (speech) We find two (factors) — absence of 
discrepanrdes, andL (presence of ) excellence and we have already explained 
that authoritativeness cannot be due to ejcceZZence. 

65-66. Thei’ef ore excellences must be held to help only iti the removal 
of discrepancies ; and from the absence of these latter (discrepancies), 
proceeds the absence of the two kinds of unauthoritativeness ; and thus the 
fact of (authoritativeness) being inherent in Words remains untouched. 
And inasmuch as the Word gives rise to a conception, its authoritativeness 
is secured, 

66. “ If the absence of discrepancies be held to resitlt from excel- 
lences, then there is the same regressus ad infmihm (that you urged 
against us).” 

67. (ISTot so) : because at that time (^.e., at the time of the conception 
of the absence of discrepancies), we do not admit of any active functioning 
of the excellences, though they continue to be recognised all the same; — 
because in the conception of the absence of discrepancies they help by their 
mere presence. 

68. Then too, in the case of the Veda, the assertion of freedom from 
reproach is very easy to put forward, because there is no speaker in this 
case; and for this reason the unauthoritativeness of the Veda can never 
even be imagined. 

69. Thus then the anthoritativeness of the Veda being independent 
of a speaker, your adoration of its Author is entirely out of place, ]?or, 
such adoration could be possible only if you assume the Veda to be devoid 
of authority. 

70. Hence the mere fact of tlie Veda not having been composed by 
an authoritative author, ceases to bo a discrepancy. Of the syllogistic 

66-68 “ Tloo Jiinds" — t.c., “Contradictory Conception’’ and “Doubt,”— “Non-con- 
ception” being ont of the question in a case of “Conception.” 

67 Of the cognition of excellence were the cause of the ascertainment of 
anthoritativeness, then even this conception would stand in need of another, for its 
confirmation, — and so on ad. inJin., hut as a matter of fact, excellences help the ascertain- 
ment of tlie^absonce of discrepancies only by means of their presence, which serves to 
suppress the discrepancies ; and those arc nob able to weaken the confirmed authorita- 
tiveness of the conception, 

69 The latter half is read by some MSS, as Kalpyen-atmdrihatd bhavH” (“then 
the assumption of such would lead to the fault of self-dependence— -Pefttio Prractpu”) ; 
and the meaning of this is that it is only if the Naiyaylka hold the theory of the 
unauthoritativeness of the Veda itself that he ytould require a shelter in its infallible 
author, whom he assumes. But then, this Infallible Author too would depend upon the 
Veda, for a proof of His existence j and the infallibility of the Veda resting upon tlie 
infallibility of such an Author, — the reasoning would become a case of arguing in a 
circle* 
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arguments urged against us, we shall lay down counter-arguments here- 
after. 

71. It is only human speech that depends for its authority upon 
another Means of Eight Knowledge ; and hence in the absence of the latter, 
the former becomes faulty; but the other (i.e., Yedio sentence) can never 
be so (on that ground). 

72. Thus then, the very fact of the incompatibility of the Veda with 
other Means of Eight ITotion, constitutes its authoritativeness ; for if it were 
not so incompatible, it would only be subsidiary (to such other means). 

73. In the case of the authoritative ness of o ther Means of Right Notion 
also, the reason d oes not lie in their compatibility (with other Means of 
Knowledge) ; because more than one (Means of Knowledge), when treating 
of the same object, become optional alternatives ; and hence the conception 
of that .object can be due to only one of these (and the other ceases to 
be of any use). 

74. Tlie subsequent Means of Knowledge could only serve to specify 
the conception of an object, only in a case where the preceding Means has 
failed to riglitly ascertain its nature. 

75. If the anthoritativeness of the subsequent (Means of Knowledge) 
were to depend upon the preceding one, then we would require one such 
mearis for (the sake of the authoritativeness of) every Means of Knowledge ; 
and as such we would never come to an end. 

76- 77. If you should admit of an inherent authoritativeness (self- 
evidence) in any one of these, then to what special cause is due your repug- 
nance to (such inherent authoritativeness belonging to) the very first con- 
ception ? And again, if mere non-support of other Means of Knowledge 
were the sole ground for unanthoritativeness, then a perception by the ear 
would have to be considered false on the ground of its not being supported 
by occular perception. 

77- 78. If it be urged that “ one perception of the ear could be sup- 
ported by another perception of the same sense,” — then in the Veda also, 
there would be conceptions, by the hundred, closely following npon its utter- 
ance (and these would support one another). In both of these ('t.e., the 


12 “SabsicHary” — to the conceptions otherwise obtained, and not, in themselves 
the means of any right notions. 

13 llfitico aiitbointativeness cannot be due to the compatibility of the means ; it is 
inherent in the conception itself. 

If* Wlien, even in your own theory, you find it necessary to postulate the self- 
evidence of a certain conception in the end, iu order to avoid a regreasus ad inJiyiUiim , — 
why should you not postulate suoh inherent anthoritativeness in the very first conoep- 
tiou and thereby avoid the necessity of postulating mauy intermediate conceptions ? 

13 In the Veda, by frequent repetition, the conception got at iu the first x'eading 
may be taken to be the basis of the anthoritativeness of that obtained in the second, 
reading, and so on, the Veda Would finally come to rest upon itsolf, as its authority. 
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poreoption of Iho car, as well as thecouception'clerived fi’om tlio Yeda) Uiciic 
is no coiicoptiun produced from any foreign means (of conception). 

79. Just as (in the case of the ear-perception) the ground of support 
may ho ascertained to be another perception by the same sense, so too we 
may postulate a similar support in the case of the Veda also. 

80. Therefore the conception that has been firmly (and fully) brought 
about, and does not stand in need of any support of other conceptions, 
must be accepted to be (truly) authoritative, 

81. Nor is the authoritativeness of “ Word,”&c., capable of being 
proved by Inference; so that all conception is saved from any dependence 
upon other means of conception. 

82. (Obj.) : “ Bat Sense-Perception and the rest are not comprehended 
as that ‘ these are authoritative’ ; nor is it possible to carry on any biusiuess 
by means of such perceptions, when they are not comprehended as such,” 

83. (Reply) : Even prior to comprehension, the Means of Right ISTotiou 
had an indepeudonfi existence of their own ; and they come to be compre- 
hended subsequently (as such), through other cognitions. 

84. Therefore the fact of its being comprehended as such, doo.s not 
in any way help the authoiubativeness (of the Means of Right Notion) ; 
because the idea of the object is got at through the former alone. 

85. Even the unauthor itativo Means would, by itself, lead to the 
conception of its object; and its function could not cease unless its 
falsity were ascertained by other means, 

86. The falsity of an object is not,' like its truthfulness, perceived by 

81 If ifc were to be proved by Tnfoi’Once, then that Inferonoe -would require anotlier 
Infereuco, in order to prove the instance cited therein, and so oir ad infini, 

83 All business with such means is performed by their mere existeuco, even, before 
they have 'been recognised as such moans. 

84 The sense of the latter half is thus explained in the Nyayaratnakara : ” Wo 
do nob moan to say that authoritativeness is perceived on account of its connection with 
the conception ; all we mean is that the authoritativeness of a conception lies in its 
conformity with tho real state of things ; because upon snob conformity depends the 
application of the words ‘authoritative’ and ‘ Idea’ Avith regard to a conception. And 
this real state of things is perceived by itself, through the unknown conception j and 
there is no use of an3r other means of cognition.” 

8B Even the nnauthoritative means do not, by themselves, advertise their false 
character; in fact, they also lead to the right conception of tho object in their own 
way. The idea of silver really perceives the shell to be a piece of silver. Thus too, 
an nnanthoritative means, by itself, signifies its own authoritative character and leads 
inen to act accordingly — the man taking up the shell, as apiece of silver. It is for tho 
detection of its nnanthoritativeness and for preventing people from acting in accordance 
with it, that is need of arfother -means j opnsaq-aenfcly the nnanthoritativeness of a con- 
ception can never be inherent j as it, is iJwdja arrived at by extraneous means; e./j,, 
in tho above instance, on close examination by the eye, the real character of the shell 
is detected, and the man throws it away, 

36 This is levelled against the objection that the nnanthoritativeness of the Teda 
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its Yuvy first cmiceptioii. For the reeognitiou of unantlioritativeiioss, tlio 
only cause is one’s consciousness of the falsity of its subject itself, or of the 
faultiiiess of the cause thereof. 

87. Thereby alone is falsity (of a conception) establishocl ; and by no 
otbox’ means. And the truthfulness (or anthoritativeness of a conception) 
is proved to belong to the state of its birth (i.e,, is natural or inherent 
in it). 

88. Tlierefore even in cases vs'liere falsity is proved by other means, 
these two (causes of falsity) should be noted, and not only certain points of 
similarity (with another false idea), 

89. For one who would prove the iuautheutioity of the Veda by 
means of Inference, who could avoid the x^i’edusion (of Infei-ence) on the 
strength of the conceptions derived from the Veda ? 

90. If it be urged that “ Inference is not to be thus set aside, because 
of the inanthenticity of the Veda,” then there results (the fault of ) “ Reci- 
procity ” (or mutual dependence) ; because apart from Inference you have 
got no other means whereby to set aside the Veda. 

91. And the mei’e non-pei’ception of an object by other means of 
knowledge docs not prove the negation of an object — e.g., taste, &o. 
Because with these, it is a rule that their perception is due to the tongue, 
&e. 

92. If it he urged that “ the perception of an object is due to the 
consciousness of one Sense, or means of conception,” then the same may be 
said to be the case with Duty also. 

92-93. Even when there are (correct) conceptions produced from the 
Veda, if you assert that “ (the authenticity of the Veda) is not proved to 
me,” such assertion can only be due to malignity, — and as such it is not 
proper for truthful people. And certainly there can he no inauthenticity 

niiglit also, in the same manner, be arrived at through extraneous means — e.gr., the 
series of inferential argamenta brought forward above, in Karikas 26 et. seq. 

88 '‘Similarity with another, — as has been done in the arguments brought 

forward against the authoritative character of the Ved,a. 

90 You depend upon Inference for setting aside the Veda; and also for proving 
the falsity of the Veda ; aud it is only after this falsity has been proved that your 
Inference can have any force. 

91 Because a certain conception is nob supported by more than one means, that 
fact alone oaimob prove its falsity. We do not mean to say that we do nob accept 
Inference; and yet, in the absence of any other means of setting aside the anthority 
of the Veda, we do not accept the preclusion of the Veda. All that we mean is that 
wa can admit of no Inference that goes against the Veda. 

92-9S The meaning -of these Kax-ikas is tlius explained in the Nyayaratnakara : 

The aiibliority of the Veda has been proved to ns ; and hence we can never prove any 
fact that is distinctly doiiiod in the Veda; and thus Inference comes to be set aside 
by the deiiial contained in the Veda.” And the present Karika urges that it is not 
proper for the opponent to deny the authority of the Veda, when he can have certain 
unmisttikon aud correct ideas through it. 
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simply on account of (3'our) malignity, or on account of the fact of its not 
conforming (with your own views). • 

9-Jj. Nor can authenticity be proved merely by one’s own wish or 
command. For no one assei-ts the non-perceptibility of the pain due (o 
fire-buru (which is not desired). 

95. Nor can any desirable conception be authentic (simply because it 
is desirable). 

95-96. Tkerefoi’e like light, Yeda being common to all persons, it is 
not proper to dispute its authenticity. The difference (of the Veda) from 
the assertions of Buddha, &c., will be pointed out hereafter. On account 
of the imperfections of human agency there is every chance of the latter 
being open to contradiction, 

97. While in the case of the Veda, the fact of its not being dne 
to human agency, serves to establish its authenticity. 

97- 98. If the Veda were of human origin, then those that would 
declare it to be true, as also those that would declare it to be false, would 
have to postulate, without any grounds, its author, his excellences and 
defects, and its acceptance by great men, &c., &o. 

98- 99. By the Mirnansakas, on the other hand, now, as always, 
nothing is postulated, besides what is directly visible (i.e., the Veda alone 
fey Itself). 

99-101. Thus has the Bhashya set aside (all chance of) inis- 
conception and doubt with regard to such a Veda, when it is found to be 
giving rise to (true) ooiicep tions. And the assumption of a faulty origin 
of the Veda will also be set aside later on. Further, on account of the 
absence of human agency, there is not the least chance of the existence of 
these (Miseotiception and Doubt) being ever thought of (iu connection 
with the Veda). 

95-9ft Xf the production of cognition be the sole ground, for authority, then the 
scriptures of the Buddlia would also come to be aiithoribativo. Bub it is not so; the 
case of those is difforeiib from that of tlio Veda in many resxioots — e.g., in point of tlicir 
origin. The Buddhistic scriptures have their source in human ngonoy; and as no 
human agency is x>erfocb, there is every chance of there being impei’feotions in those 
scriptures, which, for this reason, could be safely contradicted. It would reqtxire a 
deal of ingenuity and equivocal reasoning to establish the indisputable iierfocLion of 
human agencies, and thence that of the Buddhistic soriptnroa, 

■ 97-98 Acceptance iy great men ," — The supporters of the Veda would refer this to 

the Veda, in order to prove its authoritative character. Its opponent, ou the other 
hand, would refer tlie same fact to the support of his own scriptures, and thereby 
establish the unauthoritative character of all other scriptures, tho Veda included. 

99-101 If tXLQ opponents of the Veda — which has been proved to bo eternal and 
faultless — declare its unauthoritative charaotar tobo in the shape of Misconception or 
Doubt, then, we reply that all chance of Misoonoeption and Doubt, with regard to the 
Voda, has been set aside by the Bhashya, 

“ FanUy origin ” — any doubt as to the existence of disovepanoies loads to doubts 
with regard to its authoritativo character ; and when tho existence of such diaoio- 
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101- 102. Such l)eiug tlio case, falsity must always depend upon tlic 

uon-productibiliby of conceptions ; and this is tlio contradiction urged in 
the Bliasbya passage “ &c., &c.” 

102- 103. In “ tachcJiet pratyayitdt,’’ (“ pratyayita ” means) ‘one who 
describes things as he sees the^ ; ’ and “ indriyavisliayani ” means ‘ that 
which is based upon the action of the senses.’ 

103- 104. (Some people explain the word “pratyayita ” in) “ tachchefc 
pratyayitat” as (meaning) “ One who sees, and speaks the truth.” Be- 
cause (If it meant) “ One who describes things as they are seen,” then we 
would, in their opinion, have to admit the truthfulness of the assertions 
of untrustworthy persons also. 

104- 105. But (in that case), out of the two factors, ‘ trustworthiness ’ 
and ‘ amenability to sense-action,’ the absence of even one would constitute 
a counter-instance, which is always based upon the absence of one factor only. 

paucios has been ascertained, then there is a direct contradiction of it. The chances of 
both these contingencies are precluded from the Veda, by proving the non-existence of 
discrepancies in it. 

101.108 “ FravTfi ” = snj/.s, or assc?’ts,— i.e,, gives rise to a conception. “FitaWia”** 
false) i.e., that which has boon proved to be identical with not giving rise to any conce'p-' 
tion; and thas these two terms contradict each other, hence the sentence “assorts 
falsely ” becomes self- contradictory. 

108-108 'With this begins the considex’ation of the Bliashya passage ‘^yai fu lauhiham 
vaclianam tat chit pratyayitat purushat indriyavishayam vd, The word “ Indriya ” 

here includes Inference and all the other principal means of right notion ; the meaning 
of the clause thus cornea to bo this : “ The assertion of the person who says as he sees, 
having the support of one or more moans of right notion, is always authentic ; conse- 
<iuently if the instance of human speech brought forward in the objection refer to the 
assertion of such persons, then the instance does not apply to the Major Term of the 
argument, which, therefore, fails. On the other hand, the assertion of Untrustworthy 
persons, not supported by any other means of right notion, is alway.s unauthentio ; 
because of its very source being faulty. And if this is to which tho instance refers, 
thou sneh an instance cannot shake the authenticity of the Veda; and thus too your 
argument falls to the ground. 

104-106 This refutes the second interpretation; A counter-instance is an instance 
brought forward in order to prove the weakness of a definition s and as such, the 
connter-instance should be based on the absence of only one differentia out of the many 
mentioned in the definition. Otherwise, if the counter-instance consisted of tho absonco. 
of all the differontias mentioned in the definition, then it would not apply to the case 
at all, being entirely apart from it. As for instance, tho definition of “Duty” is a 
“ purpose described in the Veda;” where we have two difforentias — that of being a 
purpose, and that of being described in the Veda; and the counter- instance brought 
against this definition is tho case of the “ Syena ” sacrifice, which is mentioned in the Veda, 
bub does not lead to the accomplishment of any desirable end of man. And hero wo 
see that the oountor-instanco is wanting in one factor only, as a rule, and not in all 
the points noted in the definition. In accordance with this interpretation however, 
“Trustworthiness” and “Amenability to sense-perception,” — each by itself, consti- 
tutes authenticity; and hence the counter-instance would consist in the absence of 
each of these, and thence would. . result tho absurdity explained in note .105-100. 
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105- 10(5. And ill the case of the untrastwovthy speaker, Ave ivould 
have to admit the falsity of even such assertions as are based upon the 
authority of the senses j and the assertion of the trustworthy spcakci.’ too 
would come to be false, in the ease of an assertion not based directly 
upon the authority of the senses. And thus Would result a self-contradic- 
tion in tlie Bhashya. 

106- 107, Therefore by the first epithet is signified 

“ truthfulness and by the second — IndriyavisJiayam " — is implied the 
fact of its having' a sound basis. 

107- 108. The mention of the absence of discrepancy (want of sufficient 
basis) is'for the purpose of the preclusion of iuautlienticity (and not for the 
accomplishment of authenticity, which is self-evident). The theory of 
authenticity being duo to excellences has been thoroughly refuted before ; 
and having once been set aside, it cannot be held to supply the basis 
for authenticity, 

109-110. In the fii’st clause, the word “Ta” has a collective force ; 
but in the latter, it lias the alternative sense. It is for this reason that 
the counter-instances of these have been mentioned sepai-ately : : 

(1) even in the case of the capable, if (the speaker is) untruthful, there 

106.108 This Karika lays down the dofioiotioy of the 'counter-instances. In the 
ooiinter-inatance of “ trustworthy,” we have “ untrastworthy,” the absence of a trust- 
worthy speaker being the only ground of inauthentioity; thus then the very sentence 
cited as authentic, being amenable to the sense of the hearer, and it being the assertion 
of an untrustworthy person, — this very sentence would become inauthentic 5 and as such, 
would come to be cited as a counter-instance of itself. And again, Avith regard to 
“ amenability to the senses ” we would have as its counter-instance “ not amenable to 
the senses ; ” and thus the assertion of a trustworthy person, not heard by the listner, 
which has been accepted as anthontio, would become unauthentic, and thereby would 
come to be a counter-instance of itself ; and thus there would be self-contradiction. 
And further, if the expression “ amenable to tho senses ” be used with regard to 
the assertion of an untrustworthy person, with regard to an object before one’s eyos, 
then the expression not amenable to tho senses” must necessarily mean “that which 
is not perceived by the hearer ; ” and then the Bhashya — “ it is impossible to be known 
by the person, without an explanation” — bocoraos inexplicable 5 because that which is 
not hoard by the hearer cannot bo comprehended even after an explanation. For 
certainly, it is not possible to know what the hearer docs not perceive. Therefore 
tho expression “amenable to sense” must mean "baaed upon accepted moans of right 
notion ; ” and the expression “not amenable to tho sense” must mean that which has 
no such basis; thus does tho Bhashya passage become explained. And again, the 
word “ Pratyayita” signifies “ one Avho has a conception and declares it ; ” and as this 
conception may be either right or wrong, so a " pratyayita ” person is nob necessarily a 
“ trustworthy ” person, but only one who says what he sees. Hence the only correct 
intorpretation is the one given in Karika 102-, lOS. 

lOo.lOT “ Truthfulness t.e., the fact of saying as one sees. “ Basis ” — i.c., tho 
fact of its being based upon con'eot means of right notion. 

109-ilo tlio first instance, the notion of falsity is due to disbelief in f ho speaker ; 
and in the lalLor, it is due the faultinoss of the very origin of the assertion, 
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is falsity ; as also (2) in tlie case of a teutMul (speaker), if tile fact itself 
be incapable (of being verified by pi’oofs). 

110-111. The passage in question does not set aside onmiscience. 
Because in the clause “without a sentence, &o.,” what is signified is only 
the denial of omniscience in particular cases. 

111. If there really existed a person knowing all things, through the 
six means of knowledge, how could such a person be denied ? 

112. But if a person be assumed to be knowing all things by a single 
means of knowledge, such a person would doubtless perceive taste and all 
other objects, by means of the eye alone ! 

113. That particular kind. of the Means of knowledge which leads at 
the present time to the perception of a special class of objects, was of 
the same kind at other times also. 

114. The difference of degree that we come across (in the efficiency 
of the various senses), does not go beyond the precincts of the objects 
(amenable to each sense) ; and hence such difference would only exist in 
the cases of distant and subtle cognitions ; and in no ca.se could colour 
(the property of the eye) he amenable to the function of the ear. 

115. With regard to objects in the future (such as Dharma, &c.), 
we do not ever find the applicability of Sense-Perception; nor that of 
Inference and the rest, in a case where tliei’e is no proper Mark (to serve 
as the Middle Term). 

116. “ Inasmuch as the assumption by others (the Banddhas) of an 
omniscient Person, as also that of the absence of human agency in the 
Veda by the Mimansakas, are both of the same type (tliere is no difference 
between the validity of the two),” — those who assert this must think over 
the following (points of difference). 

117. .A^n omniscient person is not seen by us at the present moment ; 
nor, is it possible to prove (by means of Inference) that such a one ever 
existed before, as is done in the case of the negation of such a person. 

llO.Ul “In particxdar cases” — the clause servos to preclude tlie cnpahility of know- 
ledge with regard to an objoofc that is beyond the senses, and is only amonable to 
words — e.g., Dnty. 

Ill He who knows everything by means of the six means of right notion, would 
also know Duty, through the Veda; and this fact would not militate against our theory 
that “ Duty is knowablo by the Veda alone; ” hence it is not necessary for us to dis- 
prove such omnisoieiice. 

113 And hence it cannot be urged that such omniscience, by a single sense, is not 
possible now-a-dnys, though it was possible only in days gone by, 

U4 And as such, Sense- Perception too, by itself,, cannot bx'ing about omniscience, 

in Neither Sense-Perception, noi’ Inference can prove the existence of an 
omniscient person. In Infei’ence we require a middle Term, which we cannot have in 
the case of omuisoionce. On the contrary, in support of the refutation of the existence 
of an omnisoient person, wo have the following inferential argument ; “ The past was 
without an omniscient person, because it was a point of Time, like the Present;” or 
again, “ Buddha was n’bb omuiSoieBt, becausejio was a man, like ourselves.” 
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US. Nov can tlic existence of tlie omniscient one be proved by 
Scripfcares ; fov in that case there wonld he mutual inter-dependence. And 
how can one ever believe the authenticity of a Scripture coiaj>o.sed by 
another man? 

119. Nor can we get at any other Scripture (save the Yeda) which 
is eternal. If the eulogies (occurring in the Veda in praise of an 
Omniscient Person) were eternal, then, non-eternality would belong to 
the Scripture itself. 

120. The eternality of the Scripture (Veda) having been established, 
all other assumptions (of an Omniscient Author and the like) become 
needless. For men could prove the existence of Duty by means of the 
.same (Scripture), whereby (you seek) to prove the existence of an 
omniscient person. 

121. One, who, convinced of the truthfulness (of Scripture writers) 
with regard to their assertions in connection with the relation of the 
senses and their objects (i.e,, in the case of ordinary perception), would 
base their authority, even in the case of matters of faith, on the fact of 
these latter assertions proceeding from one whose assertion has been found 
to be true in the former case ; — 

122. Such a one wonld thereby prove the anthenticiiy (of Buddha’s 
assertions) to depend upon something else (i e., our own sense perceptions). 
For if the authenticity thereof (i.e., of Buddha’s assertions dealing with 
ordinary perception) were dne to itself, then what need could it have 
of the senses, &o,, of other persons ? 

113 Mutual dependence" The Scripture depending for its validity upon the 
omniscience of the Airthor, and the omniscience of the Author depending upon the 
validity of the Scriptures. 

119 Omniscience cannot he proved by any Scripture which is not due to human 
agency. “ If the eulogies, tfc." This is added in anticipation of the objection based upon 
sncb vc'dio passages as-— "He is omniscient" and the like, which might be taken to 
prove the existence of an Omniscient person. The sense of the Karika is that such 
passages ai-o only eulogistic, and not descriptive of a fact ; arid as such they cannot bo 
accepted as eternal. For the Scriptui-e, attributing omniscience to a corporeal man, 
would stand solf-condemned as tramsitori/, 

1^0 The eternal Scripture, — that you , seek to employ in proving the existence 
of an Omniscient Person, who wonld be the sole authority of Duty — may be more 
reasonably employed in proving the existence of Duty itself, thereby doing away with 
the necessity of postulating an intermediary onun'sciont agent. 

121 Hero some people argue thus ; “ Granted that there is no omniscient person ; 
.but Buddha and others might have been rightfnl knowors of Duty. We find, in 
ordinary life, that Buddha is truthful to a nicety in matters of ordinary perception ; 
hence it would follow that even in matters of pure faith, such as that of Duty, we might 
rest upon his authority ; and thereby prove' the propriety of such actions as homing to 
Chaihja, on the ground of their Laving been declared by him," The next Karika 
supplies an answer to this argument, the sense of the reply being that if such bo the 
case, then Buddha’s authority would rest upon the fact of owr cognition of the truth- 
fulness of his assertions with regard to the ordinary objects of sense. 
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128, Jusfc as tlio aiithenticifcy (of sucli assertions) is duo to (our) 
sense-discrimination, so -would it also be in the case of matters of faith ; 
and (its authenticity) would neYer be independent or self-sniEcient. 

124. Just as by the afoi'esaid cause (conformity -with our perception) 
is proved the ti’uthfulness (of the Scriptures) ; so, in the samemanner 
is also proved the absence of their authority with regard to objects not 
pex’ceivod by others, 

125. The “ truthfulness of the trustworthy, ” the “ falsity of the 
untrustworthy” and “the mere repetition (or reminiscence) of a previous 
conception” — you will have to accept all these (with regard to your 
Scripture), if you stick to the instance (you have brought forward in your 
argument). 

126. And further, in the case of (these scriptures) referring to super- 
sensuous objects, we would come to recognise tlieir falsity, on account of 
the fact of all Sciuptirres besides the Veda, originating in human agency ; 
since in such eases the grounds of their authenticity -would bo self- 
contradictory. 

127. And then too, there results the absurdity of (your Scripture 
proving) the authex-xticity of subjects other than either Duty or iN’ou-Duty, 
And so long as the Sankhya and the rest continue to exist, your instance 
too is hard to he got at. 

128. Because, while being a human assertion, it refers to super- 
sensuous subjects ; — therefore too, on account of mutual dependence, the 
Scripture of Buddha and others would coxno to be false. 

1S4 Beoauso the asaoriions of Buddha with regard to such mattera as Duty are not 
bonxe out by oxir expei-ienoe ; therefore his assertions are proved to be false by the 
same reason -whioh you sought to employ in proving their tr-nthfuluess. 

32B If yon seek to prove the authenticity of your Scriptures by reason of the 
assertions of its anthor conforming with your own experience, then, as in yonr own 
experience, yon come across varions cases like those mentioned in the Karika, so, in 
the same manner, you -will have to admit of the same discrepancies in the author of 
yonr Scriptures, 

“ Self-contradictory’’ — because the reason (h-u-nian agency) brought foi'ward to 
prove the truthfulness of the Scriptures may also be employed to prove their falsity. 

1ST “So lo'ng as the Secnikhya, ^c,” — ^The assertion of Buddha with regard to the 
■momentary character of all external objects, has beexa said to conform with our own 
experience, which fact has been made the ground of proving his voracity. But the 
Sahkhya has established, beyond the least doubt, that all that exists is eternal, and 
exists for ever. Under such circumstances, so long as you havo not fully refuted the 
arguments of the Sahkhyas, you cannot hope to establish the authority of your Author, 
on the grounds that you have urged. 

Just as human speech, when referring to transcendental objects is almost 
always sure to be false, so, the speech of Buddha too could not but be false. And 
when his assertions with regard to transcendental objects come to be false, those -with 
regard to perceptible objects too (such as the momentary character of all objects, &o.), 
become.false. And as his veracity was sought by you to be proved on the ground 
of his latter assertions being true, it falls to the ground unsnpportcd. 
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12&. The antagonist who meets you for the &rst time would, while 
arguing, also have the following argument (at his disposal) against you. 

130. “My assertion that ‘Buddha, &o , are non-omniscient,’ is true, 
because it is my assertion, like ray assei'tion ‘ Kre is hot, and bright.’ ” 

131. “ The fact of this being my assertion is directly perceptible, 
and you have yet to prove that what you bring forward as Buddha’s 
declaration was really what he asserted. And thus mine is the (correct) 
ai'gument, whereas yours is doubtful and incomplete.” 

132. How can anyone postulate a thing, whose existence can be dis- 
proved by reason of its being contrary to Sense-Perception ? 

133. Nor can your oranisoieut Person be postulated on the ground of 
unbroken tradition. Because the tradition is disputed, has no bassis, and 
is only accepted by a few people (like yourself). 

134. That “He is omniscient,” how could even his contemporary 
enquirers know, being (as they were) devoid of any conception of his cog- 
nitions and the objects thereof ? 

135. Thus then you will have to assume many omniscient persona 
(among his contemporaries and their followers, so that each of these could 
bo cognisant of the omniscience of his predecessor). For he who is himself 
non-omniscient could never recognise another person to be omniscient, 

136. He by whom the omniscient Person could not be recognised, — 
how could such a person have any idea of the authenticity of his 
assertions ? ( For these would be) to him just like the assertion of any other 
ordinary person. 

137. When (you declare Buddha to be) devoid of attachment, 
&o., and free from activity, — then the injunctions (contained in 
your Scriptures) must have been composed by another pei*son, specially 
in the absence of all definite (concrete) cognition (in tho case of 
Buddha). 

138. If you say that “By mere proximity to such a Man (as Buddha) 

injunctions issue forth, spontaneously, even from the walls, just as from 
the Ohintamani, .” 

ISO This is a comiter-argument to the following reasoning of the Buddhists : “ Bud- 
dha’s assertion with regard to his omniscience is true, because it is his assertion, like 
he assertion ‘ Fire is hot ’ and the like.” 

■181 la ordinary experience we find that persons take to composing works, — 
(1) for some gain, (2) for commanding the respect of others, (3) for the sake of 
fame, and (4) for winning the affection of some person ; and so forth. But you deny 
the existence of any of these motives, in the case of Bnddha ; hence the scriptures 
attributed to' bim must have been composed by some other person ; specially as you 
assort that Buddha perceives the whole TiniveJfse, in the abstract, and that ho has no 
concrete cognition thereof. How, then, ooOld hd describe things, by moans of words ? 
For, certainly, no verbal description is possible wifclionb concrete cognitions, 

183 “ Cliinlainani ” is a gem which is believed to give to its possessor all that he 
desires. 
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139. Sucli assertions could only fit in tlie moutli of blind believers 
(nice you) ; we can have no faifcli in such injunctions as proceed from 
walls. 

140. For it is j ust possible that these may have been composed by 
Biiddba Hmself, or they may have been uttered by certain invisible evil- 
ininded Pisaclias (spirits) (hidden in the wall), in order to deceive 
(people). 

141. Similarly for those that have postulated for Jiva, as independent 
of the sense-organs, &c., pnre cognition of objects past, subtile and the 
like ; — 

142. Sucb an assumption could not be proved by anything except 
(their) Scriptures; nor again could the (authority of these) Scriptures them- 
selves bo established without the above assumption (and thus there would 
he a mutual dependence). Nor can such a theoriser get at any similar 
instance among ordinary men (that could prove the particular faculty of 
their Jiva). 

143. The idea of an eternal Scripture too, is to he refuted in the 
same manner. Because with regard to that also, there is no such belief 
as that “ This is seen by this person, or composed by him.” 

144. Men are, generally, speakers of falsehood ; therefore just as we 
do not believe in the people of to-day, so too, we could have no faith in 
those of the past. 

145. The idea of such a notion with regard to the Scripture and its 
meaning, may be like di’eam-oognition ; and in tliat case, how could there 
be any anthenticity iu the scriptures, with regard to which such a doubt 
is possible ? 

146. What you desire to establish is the unrivalled excellence of the 

141 The Buddhist having been refuted, the Arhat theory is next taken up. 

14 j 5 » Without their 8criptures.”-~-For such, an assumptions is amenable neither 
to any ordinary means of right notion, nor to the Veda. 

148 The first half seeks to sot aside the eternality of the Veda; as some people 
say that the eternal Veda is heard by I’ra.japati. But the Karika means to say that, 
as the cognition, of an omniscient person, so too, that of an uttered sound, is without 
any cause. The second half .anticipates the objection that by refuting the eternality 
of the Veda, the author strikes at the very root of his own system. The Nydyarat- 
ndlcara explains the second half thus ; “ This theory is to he refuted, because of the 
denial of the authenticity of the Veda, on the ground of its being composed by a 
human author." 

144 Some MSS. read, in the end, '‘tathff tUdrtha^irtani” The latter half of the 
Karika, should then be translated thus : “ As we do not believe people describing the 
things of the present, so too, we wonld nob believe them, when speaking of the things 
: of the past. ^ 

146 The attributing of the Veda to Prajapati has another fault : If his knowledge 
and propounding of the Veda be without any cause, coming to him spontaneously, 
then such knowledge may only be of the nature of a dream, false and unreliable, 

146 vyith this Karika begins the refutation of the thcoi’y that the Veda is 
Eternal, spontaneously heard and propounded in this world by Prajapati. 
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Autlioi'j as also tlie etevualifcy of tlie Scripture itself ; and in tliat case you 
will have to postulate the fact of His remembering the Scriptiu’e learnt 
in some previous birth. 

147. If you postulate such ante-natal comprehensibility of the scrip- 
ture (to Pi'ajapati), needless is your opposition to the comprehension of the 
objects thereof (as attilbuted by the Banddhas to their Scripture-writoi’s — 
vis., super-natural knowledge of Duty and its opposite). For one who is 
able to comprehend sounds that have not been uttered, what can be said 
against his comprehending the meaning of such sounds themselves (which 
is much easier than the compi-eh ending of unnttered sounds) ? 

148. The author too, in the view of those people that postulate 
such comprehension of the meaning, would he independent. Whereas in 
the case of the mere verbal cognition of the Scripture, we would have both 
(Scripture and the apthor) depending upon one another. 

149. (Whereas according to us) even in a single life the Veda is 
found to reside in (i.e,, known by) many persons ; and as such, either 
its remembrance or comprehension does not go against its indepen- 
dence. 

150. For if any one person were to make any changes in the 
Veda, of his own accoi-d, he would be opposed by many persons. 
And again, if the Veda were the outcome of the mind of a single person, 
then it would in no way differ from modern compositions. 

151. For the same reason we do not acknowledge the agency of a 
single person even in the case of the traditional course of instructions 
(in the Veda). The very first persons (who commenced this traditional 
course) must have been many, dependent upon one another, just as we 
find to be the case at the pi’esent day. 

152. Thus then, while others make many (uui-easonahle ) assumptions 
for establishing their own Scriptux-es, Jaimini does not have x-ecourse to 
any — and is this the equality (of Jaimini) with others ? 

163. Clothing more than what is directly visible is postulated by 
him (Jaimini), with regard to the authenticity (of the Veda). Whereas 
the othex’ theorists have to make various assumptions with regard to 
the imperceptible, even in proving the inauthenticity of the Veda (to say 
nothing of tlio.se that they have i-econrse to in seeking to establish the 
authority of their own sci’iptnres). 

154. Tho Atheist in denying the authority of the Veda, lands himself 
on the (absurdity of) setting aside the authenticity of a directly perceptible 
fact. Because when a conception has once arisen (and the self-evident 
authority of such conceptions has already been proved), any assumption 
towards its denial could only be needless and far-fetched. 

148 « Dependent upon one another.^’ — The Author depending upon the Voda 
for a comprehension of its meaning and the Yeda depending upon the author, iu order 
to gain its right form. 
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155. The absence of human agency, with regard to the Yeda, having 
been proved, it lies upon the Atheists to point out any difference between 
the Vedic conceptions and the perceptions due to faultless cognitions). 

156. “ Thei’e could be no instructions with regard to supersensuous 
objects, if the author had not perceived such objects” — hence is the 
“assumption of an object” (■i.e., such is the form of the argument 
“Apparent Inconsistency” — Arthapatti). 

IS*?. Or the passage may be (intei’preted ) as an inferential reasoning : 
the “fact of being an instructor ” is found to be invariably accompanied by 
that of “being preceded by the perception of the object” (of instruction). 
And the negation of this is laid down in the passage “ Nanu, etc,” 

158. (The Apparent Inconsistency that you have urged) may also 
be explained away otherwise-— as by I’eason of the perplexity (of the 
Instructor). Or your ‘ Linga’ (the reason, the “middle terra,”) may be 
said to be anomalous, inasmuch as there are such instances as the assei’- 
tiona of children, etc., (who ai’e found to speak of things they have never 
seen). 

159. If you say that ‘the Instructors (Manu, etc.), propounded their 
iustrnotions after having come to know of the objects, through the Veda’ 
— then you will only prove what has already been proved by us — this is 
vvdiat is meant by the passage “Vedadapi, etc.” ; and this refers only to 
Manu, etc., (who declare themselves to be the follow'ers of Veda, which too 
they declare to be the only means of knowing the true nature of Duty ; 
and not of Buddha, etc.). 

160. “ Because a man, though knowing one thing one way, wishes to 
speak of it in another way, — therefore from the assertion of a person, there 
can be no absolute certainty as to what is in his mind (i.e., what he really 
knows).” 

161. “We see that one who is confused speaks something other than 

156 Ifow begins tbo explanation of tho Bliasbya passage — " Nanwavidushdm 
upadei^o’ navakaligyate, ” &o., &o , (page 4). “ Assumption of an object,” i.e., that of tho 
fact of Manu and Bncldha knowing, by thamselvQS, the nature of Duty. 

151 “One who is an Instructor is one who has seen the object’’ — this is the 
affirmative premiss ; the negative form of this is : “ He who is nob a seer (or knower) 
of the object is not an Instructor j “ and this latter is what is meant by the Bhushya 
passage quoted above. 

158 Kef. Bhaabya “ Upadega hi vyamohadapi hhavanti ” (pp, 4-5), which is said 
in reply to tho objection moved in the passage quoted above. “ The middle Term,” i.e,, 
the fact of being preceded by a perception of the object. 

169 “ Only prove, ^e .” — That is, this assertion of yours does not contradict our 
assertion that “ Yeda alone is the means of knowing Duty.” 

160 Ref. to Bhashya; “ Api cha paurmheyadvachanddevamayam purusho viditi 
hhavati prahjayah ^c,” (page 6). The Karika lays down the objections against this 
passage. It means that from the mere assertion of a man, we cannot come to the 
conolusion that * he knows thus ’ ; because he might he knowing it one way, and 
expressing it in quite another way. 
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•wliafc lift wishes to speak; tlierefore the assertion does not always follow 
the wish (of tlie speakei').” 

162. It is only in the case of the assertions of a trustworthy per- 
son, that his own mind, (i.e., what he really knows of the object) is known 
(by means of his assertions) ; while in the case of an ixntrustwortliy 
person, there is no certainty (as to what may be in his mind). Therefore 
it is only by means of a general rule and its exception, that the twofold 
powers of words, is here (in the Bhashya) explained. 

163. The bringing about of the comprehension of the meaning of a 
sentence depends upon the arrangement of Words and their Meanings ; 
and the form of this arrangement too depends npon the wish to speak, 
which, in its turn, depends upon previous conceptions. 

164. With regard to objects, different men ai'e found to construct 
sentences differentlj", when actuated by different motives, — by means of 
additions (alterations) and subtractions (whichever seems to serve their 
I’espective ends). 

165. Therefore when, by means of the assertion, the hearer has 
arrived at the comprehension of the object (spoken of), then veiuly thex’e 
arises the notion with regard to the knowledge of the speaker— that 
“ this (object) is known by him.” 

166. When a person questions (the veracity of) one who is following 
the assei'tion of a trustworthy person, then the latter points to the 
txmstworthy person, saying “ He knows it thus.” 

167. On account of being interrupted by the cognitio^i (of the 
trustworthy person), the Words in this case become inoperative for the 
time being ; but the manifestation of the authenticity thereof would he 
based upon the mere fact of their originating directly from the cognition 
of the speaker. 

168. Though the Meaning may hare been comprehended beforehand, 
yet it depends for its definiteness npon the fact of its originating directly 
fi'om the speaker’s cognition; hence such a fact can only be compi’ehen- 

This Karika offers the reply to the objections urged in the last two Karikas. 

General ride ^c .”- — That based ou the general rule being the power that is got at 
through the recognition of the source of the assertion, — the exception or negation 
being in the case of the assertion of untrustworthy por-sons. 

io8 This Karika anticipates the following question : “ Does, tlien, all comprehen- 
sion arise from inexpressive sentences ’* ? The sense of the Karika is that the com- 
prehension of the meaning of sentences is not verbal, but inferential j and the process 
^ of this inference is shown. 

How do you know that the arrangement depends upon the wish to speak ? 
The Karika gives the reply— '"by antoaya (Invariable concomitance) and injatireka 
(constant negation).” " Addition, ” 6f -words, in a sentence. 

181 “ Interru^pted ” — t.e., so long as one has not recognised tho cognition of the 
speaker, thougli there is a recognition of the meaning of words, yot it is as good ns 
non-existent; as its authenticity is recognised only whoa it is found that it rests upon 
a certain definite cognition of the speaker. 
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fsible tlirougli tlie couipi'elicusion of tlie Meauiug’. But in tlic nuitter of 
antlionticifcy, it takes the first place. 

169. Thus then, in tlie pi’esent case (of the Scriptures of Buddha, 
&c.), the falsity of these is proved hy the fact of t-hoir being due to human 
agency. This character (of falsity) could not belong to the Veda, because 
in its case thei’e is no author (human agency). 

170. And thus there being no interruption by any notion of the 
author, the meaning of the Veda is comprehended directly thr’ough the 
meaning (of words) ; and it does not stand in need of the precedence 
of any cognition (of a person) ; nor, as such, can it ever be false. 

171-72. The assertions of Buddha, &o,, that were brought forward 
(by the Atheists proper) as instances to prove the in authenticity 
(of the Veda) are here shown to be non-conoornitant. Because it has 
been shown above that the effects of these (Vedic assertions) are 
correct ; while, as regards the meaning, they have got nothing to do 
with it. 

173. With regard bo objects outside the precincts of its applicability, 
there is a chance of the falsity of the Veda also. Therefore with regard 
to the arguments urged iu the Purvapaksha, you would only be proving 
what we already accept. 

174-75. Not knowing this meaning, and only bearing in mind the 

n(.7S The Kd^ihd thus explains : “ The author now explains the Bhaaliya in 
another way; For the proof of the authenticity of the Veda, whatever ordinary 
assertions were brought forward as instances are here shown to be non-oonoomitant with 
the Major Term. The second Karika shows this non-concomitance. The meiming is this : 
Tlie Bhashya here takes the place of another party, and through him, replies to a 
third party. The Atheists bring forward the following argument : ‘ The Veda is false, 
because the objects treated of therein are not amenable to Sense-perception, like such 
assertions of Buddha, &o. ’ ; and the present passage replies to this argument, with a view 
to the Buddhist doctrine ; your instance is non-concomitant with the Major Premiss : 
because according to Buddha, aword.s are not accepted as the means of knowing objects ; 
for according to him, what the words do is simply to remind one of the object, neither 

adding to, nor snbstraoting from, it any factor, The words only express the 

meaning of the speaker ; therefore that which has been said to be the subject of the 
assertions of Buddha, — 'With regard to this subject, such assertions ax'O quite true, — 
such effect being only what is in the mind of the speaker. And as those assertions 
correctly delineate what was in the miud of Buddha, they cannot but be accepted as 
true. As for the objects, forming the denotation of words, the Buddhists do not 
accept any applicability of the toords to them. Therefore there is no proof against the 
authonbioity of the Veda ; and it is this that has been shown above in Karika 163.” 

ns “ If any ordinary assertion has been urged in regard to an object other than 
what is within its zone of applicability {i.e., objeebs other than the cogiiiLioii of the 
speaker), then you would bo proving what is already proved: of the Vedas too, we 
accept the falsity, with regard to those objects that it does not treat of; for we 
accept the falsity of everything that is urged in the Purvapaksha.”— 

114.76 The meaning of the Bhashya is that “ the mere fact of being an assertion 
is not a ground of falsity,” — npt knowing this fact, and only bearing in miud the 
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declaration of artificiality and non-artificiality bcin» tlie ground of 
correctness and incorrectness, tlie objector lias said Namt, Savianyato- 
drishtam, SfG.” 

175. “ Na, anyatvat ” can be no refutation ; because an instance is an 

instance only for reason of its being another thing, and it is not based 
tipon its identity with the Minor Term. 

176-78. Therefore the meaning of the author of the Bhashya is 
now explained: Accepting (for the sake of argument) the function of 
the Sentence with I’egard to the Object, this is what the Bhashja means : 
If even in face of the interruption (by the cognition of the speaker), the 
ordinary false human assertion were to be the instance, with regard to 
the external object; even then the Reason would be “ too wide, ” {i.e., 
applying to the conclusion to be proved, as well as to its contradictory 
proposition) : as even in the true assei’tions of men, wo find the character 
of a sentence; since even with regard to supersensuous objects we come 
across true assertions that may have been uttered at random, 

179. And the clause “ ISTa anyatvat ” denotes “ something other than 
the declaration of the Purvapakshi ” : (the meaning being that) this 
(your argument) is different from, and only a false semblance of, what 
the Purvapakshi takes it to be. Or by ‘ anya ’ may be meant the 
“ Yipaksha ” (that wherein the Major Term never resides, i.e„ the contra- 
dictory of the Major Term). 

declaration, — that that which is artificial — i.e., composed by a human author — is false 
on account of the presence of discrepancies in the author, and that which is inartificial 
i.e., not due to human agency — is true,’ the objector has put forward his objection. 
The Kagika explains " KritaMkritaka’’ as belonging to a trustworthy person or to 
an untrustworthy one. But the translation follows the interpretation of the 
Nydyaratndkara. 

118 The difference of the Minor Term from the Instance is only proper. In the 
proof of the falsity of the Veda, an ordinary assertion has been cited as as instance *, 
and the difference of this is no fault ; as it is only proper that the instance should bo 
something other than what is to bo proved ; and the “ Sapahsha ’’ is that which has 
already been proved to bo concomitant with the Minor Term. 

116-18 Though there is an interruption of the speaker’s cognition, and the instances 
are based upon the nature of external objects, yet the reason — “ the fact of being an 
assertion ”-r-would be too wide. The case would be the same, even if the reason were 
stated in the form — “ the Veda is false, because being a sentence, it treats of supor- 
Bonsuous objects” (thns guarding against the chance of the trustfulness of human 
assertions, which can never be absolntely true, with regard to supersensuous objects). 
For instance, when one man says “There is no Indra,” another may say “India 
does exist ” ; and one of these must be false, and the other true. 

119 “ Semhlance, ^c. ” — the reasoning is fallacious, because of the middle term 
being too wido ; and hence yonr argument haa got a mere semblance of reasoning ; in 
reality, it is totally fallacious. “ Vipafcsft.a ” — the meaning of the clause is that your 
argument is not valid, because your middle term— the fact of being a human assertion 
— resides also in “ truth ” which is the contradictory of your Minor Premiss. 
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ISO. Or (it may mean) that “on account of contradiction, falsity 
belongs to that (i.e., human assertion) and not to this, (i.e., Vedic asser- 
tion).” Or that, on account of the object (of human assei’tions) being 
something else (t.e., not the object itseli, but the speaker’s notion 'with 
I’egard to it)^ there is non- concomitance (of your Instance) with the 
Major Term, 

181-182. The passage “Wahi anyasya, &c. ” means that the falsity of 
one thing does not constitute the falsity of another: because the desii-e to 
speak is related to a false Object, that is no reason why tlie same falsity 
should attach to the Sentence also (for certainly, the fact of Devadatta 
being dark cannot prove Tajnadatta also to be dazde, as in such an az’gu- 
ment) the fact of being a man put in as the Middle Term is an instance 
of the “ Width” (of the Reason). 

182. Or, on account of the argument of the Purvapalcshi being 
utterly fallacious, na auyatvU may be taken as signifying its futility (or 
duplicity). 

183. Or again, the fact of being something else may be taken as laying 
down an argument in favour of authenticity. And (if this argument be 
egual in strength to that urged by the Purvapakshi, then his argument 
comes to be) concomitant with its contradictory, i.e., the conclusion arrived 
at by us ; or (if our argument happens to be stronger than his, then his 
argument) is set a side by means of Inference, (i.e., the Inferential argu- 
ment uz’ged below). 

184 (I) The conception produced by the Veda, is authentic, because 

it is brought about by faultless means, — like the conceptions produced, 

ISO “ Jfon-concomifance " — The object of all human asscrtioiz is the speaker’s 
cognition with regard to certain objects ; and as, in this connection, a human asser- 
tion is always true, therefore it cannot be cited as an instance of falsity. 

181 The Inferential argument having “ sentence ” for its middle term, has, for its 
object, either a desire to speak, or tho speaker’s cognition with regard to the object 
in question. On the other hand, the argument based upon the “desire to speak” as 
the Midda Term, has for its Object, the object itself ; consequently the falsity of any 
one of these cannot lead to the falsity of another, as their objects are totally 
-diffierent. 

188 “ Devadatta is black, therefore Ya jnadatta must also be black, because both 
are men.” Here, the Middle Term is too wide, as all men are not black. “‘•Futility ” — 
ZtteraZJy “ Vikalpasama ” means the proving of the duplicate character of the argument 
(which really proves nothing definitely). It consists in the fact of showing the 
duplicate nature of the characterestios of tlie Major Term (which is to bo proved), 
through the finding of a now charaoterestio of the Middle Term. This is thus 
explained in the Kdrikd : “ Assertions are also found to be other than human,— -/f., the 
assertions in the Veda ; and some again are human ; thus then, there being this 
duplicity in the character of the Middle Term (the fact of being an assertion), there 
naturally arises a doubt as to the falsity or truth or tho proposition you seek to 
prove.” 

184 The author now formulates his own arguments. 
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eiQiei:- by a cOiTGct Premiss, or by tbe assorfciou of a trustwoi'tby person, 
or by direct Sense-perception. 

185. (2) And again, ( the conception produced by tbe Veda is 
authentic) ; firstly, because it is produced by an assertion -vvliich does not 
proceed from an unreliable source ; and secondly, because it is free from all 
contradiction either in time or place, — like the conception produced by 
the assertion of a trustworthy person. 

186. The applicability of these reasons (/aitZtZmnm and the fact of 
not being composed by an tmtrushoorthy author as applying to the Veda) 
will be proved by the well-established fact of the Veda not proceeding 
from an author. It was with all these ideas in view, that the author of 
the Bhashya said “ Na, anyatvat.’^ 

187. The clause “ pratyakshastu, <fcc.,” (in the Bhashya) may he 
taken to indicate either strength (fii'mness), ov precedence, or self-evidence, or 
inauthenticity through a foreign source. 

188. If, however, falsity be said to consist only in non-conception, in tbe 
absence of the other two forms (of falsity — viz,, doubt and mistaken concep- 
tion), then (Yerhsl ooncoTphion) would be a “ perception ” for others (the 
Bauddhas) ; though to us (Mimansakas) it is got at through Inference 
alone. 

189. Just as your argument would prove inauthenticity, so, in the 
same manner would it serve to prove that inauthenticity to be due to some 
extraneous invalidating cause. 

190. Tbe mention in the concluding passage (of the Bhashya) of 

isi Though the conception got at through the Veda is not direct Sense-poroep. 
tion, yet it is similtir to such perception, in that it is firm, precedes inferential 
knowledge, is self-evident, and owes its occasional falsity to some foreign cause j and 
as such, it could, by implication, be called “ Perception.” 

■ It? I’he Buddhists hold cognition and non-cognition to be perceptible j and 
Doubt and Misconception have already been proved to be inapplicable to the Veda. 
Therefore the only ground that could be urged against the authenticity of the Veda 
would be “ non-conception” (want of ooncoptious through Vedic sentences). And as 
this is amenable to Sense-perception, according to the Buddhists, it is not improper, in 
their minds, to declare Vedic conceptions to be “ Perceptions ” ; though for the 
Mimansak.a, it is a case of Inferential knowledge ; and it is, in accordance with this, 
that the Bhashya has been interpretted as above. 

189 The Ka^ihd thus explains t “ You seek to prove the inauthcnticity of the 
Veda, on the ground of its similarity with ordinary human assertions. As such, what 
•would be right for you to say is that ‘ the inauthenbicity of the Veda must be of tho 
same nature as that of ordinary human assertions.’ And in that case, we know tliat 
ordinary human assertions are proved to be false only by certain invalidating causes ; 
and consequently the falsity of the Veda too must be based upon similar causes. 
But, in the case of the Veda, we do nob find any such invalidating cause; therefore 
it cannot bub be authentic.” 

193 The sentence which closes the consideration of the knowledge of Duty 
being due to the Veda alone: " Oodaniilakshaao’rbhah Qreyaskarah,” — where the 
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“ CrSjaslcara ’’ (prodiicing Hiss) yjith regavdi to Duty, is witli a view to 
laying down the full significance of the word ‘ Duty.’ 

191. “Bliss” (Creyali) is man’s happiness; and as this is to be 
accomplished by means of the Materials, Auxilliaries and Actions, as laid 
down in the Veda, — therefore it is to these (Materials, &o.), alone that the 
character of “ Duty ” can be rightly said to belong. 

192. One who performs sacrifices comes to be called “ Dharmika ” 

(“ Dutiful” or Pious), by people who know nought of anything else (such 
as Apurva and the like) as resulting from such sacrifices, — ^which (name, 
“Dharmika”) we understand as being due solely to his connection with 
the sacrifices. 

193-94. As a matter of fact, the (acquiring of) cattle, (fee., is found 
to result from the performance of “Duty ” (Sacrifice) ; and these results 
are also said to proceed from the “ Citra ” sacrifice, as well as from the 
“milking vessel, &o.” (Auxilliary) ; therefore it is to these (latter) also 
that the character of * Duty ’ is said to belong. 

194. Because of the mention of the word “Dharmani” (we infer 
that) the word “ Dharma,” as freed from the (marks of) Gender and 
Number, serves as an instance (in the Argument). 

196-96. We do not find the word ‘Duty’ used in either of the 
following senses ; — (1) that of a particular function of the internal 
organ (the Sankhya Doctrine), (2) that of a peculiar mental impression 
(unconsciously left thereon by good or bad actions — the Bauddha doctrine), 

(3) that of the “ Body of Virtue.” (“ Punya-pudgala ” — the Jaina doctrine), 

(4) that of “ a specific property of the person ” (the Vai9§shika 
doctrine), or (5) that of “ Apurva ” (a peculiar unseen force, in the shape 
of * fate,’ &o., postulated by a scion of the Mimansakas). 

question arises— why shonld the Bhaehya substitute the word “^reyaskarah” for 
“ Dharmah ” ? 

191 “ greyaakarah that which brings about ' preyah,’ happiness. And happi- 
neas is seen to be got at by moana of the materials laid down in the Veda; therefore 
these alone constitute Duty. By “ materials ” here is meant sacri^ce w j/en-eraZ. 

198 “ Any other thing to he accomplished in the shape of Apurva and the like 
(postulated by others), of which ordinary people know nothing. 

mM We know the acquiring of cattle, &o., as following from the performance 
of Duty ; and the Veda asserts these to follow from sacrifioea ; e.g., the “ Oitra ” 
saorifice haa been laid down for one who desires cattle j and the fetching of Soma in 
the milking vessel is also enjoined for the same purpose. So it comes to be implied 
that Duty consists of Sacrifices as well as their Auxiliaries. 

194* The Yedio passage—" Tajnena yajTMmayajanfa devdstSni dharmani, ^c.”— 
shows the identity of "Sacrifice” with “Duty," The difference of Gender and 
Number (‘ Yajnam ’ being in the Masouline Singular, and ' Dharmani * in Neuter Plural) 
is only a Vedio anomaly. 

196.98 “ Punya.pitdgala”—i& the atomic body which forms the future body of the 
virtuous person. The compound " apurvajanmani " is expounded as “«« purvam 
janma yasya”-— that which is not brought alont before (an action). 
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196. Nor can these (aforesaid function of the internal organ, ^c.), he 
ever recognised by means of the Veda, &o., as being the means of (the 
accomplishment of) the ends of man. 

197. Nor can we recognise the “ Apnrva,” — as anything diSerent 
from ‘ Heaven ’ and ‘ Sacrifice,’— either in the shape of the means (like 
Sacrifice) or of the end (like Heaven), or in any form other than these. 

198. On the other hand, we would be landed upon the absurdity of 
rejecting a thing mentioned in the Veda, and assaming something never 
heard of (therein), — if we were to assume the “Apurva” to be identical 
with these (Sacrifice and Heaven). And lastly, if it were unlike both of 
these, it could have no form at all. 

199. Therefore the “ Apurva” must be accepted as being only a 
peculiar form of energy (or capacity) — lying latent either in (the means) 
Sacrifice, &c., while they are functioning towords their ends, — or in (the 
ends themselves) the Cattle, &c., while these are undergoing the process of 
origination (or birth). 

200. Inasmuch as the capabilities of objects are not denotable by 
names in the abstract, the “ Apurva ” (which has been shown to be the 
capability of certain objects) cannot be said to be signified by the word 
“ Dharma.” 

201. “ The word ‘Oodana’ has been known, in the first instance, 

198 **Yeda, ^a '* — including also the soripburea of the Buddhists, wherein what 
has been enjoined as Duty is only the towinjf to the Caitya, which is an action, and 
not a mental impression, 

^•9 By assuming the Apurva to be either the end or the means, we would be 
rejecting the declaration of the Veda, wherein Heaven and Sacrifice have been dis* 
tinotly laid down as the end and means respectively. 

199 The Apurva is only a peculiar form of the energy of the means or of the end, 
existing in the form of a sprout, to burst out in time into the full grown tree of 
the Result in its entirety. And so, by postulating such an Apurva, we sail clear 
of the necessity of assumiug anything other than the Sacrifice or Heaven, and also 
of the chance of being open to the objection nrged against us— that the Sacrifice 
having bean destroyed (on completion) at the present time, how could it bring about 
the result at a distant future time, unless we assumed au ” Apurva ’’ apart from the 
SaorifioB itself. The theory here propounded is that the Apurva is a sprout-like 
capability produced in one of the two, — i.e., either in the means or in the end— which 
may be assumed to be undergoing a process of incubation during the time that the 
Result has not appeared. This will be explained in detail in the “ Apurvadhikarana ” 
of the Second Adhyaya. 

800 The ‘Faculties’ are spoken of as “Faculties,” “Rower,” “Energy,” &c., 
and not by the name of any particular object. And “Apurva” having been proved 
to be a “faculty” of the sacrifice, it cannot be spoken of as “Dharma,” which is a 
name of the Sacrifice itself. 

aoi The next nine Karikas raise various ohjeotiona against the following passage 
in the Bhashya : uhlmjamiha codanayd lahshyafe, &o., &o.” " Hoiu can, as the 

counter-instance should be wanting in only one of the necessary differentias ; in the 
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to apply to ^positive injunctions alone ; and as a ‘ Slauglder ’ is not o£ tliat 
kind, how can it serve as a counter-instance ” ? 

202. “ Syena ’ and the like are hei’e (in the Bhashya) spoken of as 
authorised by the Veda; and then, in the absence of any prohibition 
thereof, liow can these be said to be sinful ” ? 

203. “ Though tliere may bo a prohibition with regal’d to a subject 
referred to by a positive injunction, yet we do not apprehend any sinfulness 
in connection ivith such subjects,— as in the case of the sliodasigraliana” 

204. “ Having said that ‘ the SySna is authorised by the Veda,’ it 
would be a self-contradiction to assert that ‘ it is prohibited.’ And again, 
while considering the injunction of the Syena, &c., it is not right to 
introcluco the consideration of ‘ Slaughter ’ in general.” 

205. “Because Slaughter is only a resultant of these (sacrifices), 
differing’ from them in its most essential feature ; inasmuch as it consists 
entirely of the destroying of life, while the ‘9y§na’ sacrifice is something 
entirely different, like the swoi'd (which also helps in the hilling)” 

206. “ The assumption of advice too is not proper with regard to 

a subject which is not fit for an injunction. And again if ‘ * &c., be 

not said to form the objects of injunctions, what else could ” ? 

207. “ It is a universal rule that ‘ injunctions refer to two factors of 
a Bhavana (i.e., the means and the process),’ — and this rule would bo 
contradicted (if the cliaractei’ of Injunction be denied to the ‘ Syena’).” 

207-208. “ The Jyotishtoma and otlieus too that are held to be 

‘..Dliarma,’ would cease to be so; because these aie also accompanied by 
‘ Slaughter ’ (of the sacrificial animals). Nor can an object, which is not 
enjoined, foi’in part either of the result or the means of an action.” 

present instance o£ the “ ” howevei*, it is neither “ Oodanalakshana,” nor nn 

" Artha.” 

80S Just as we have nn affirmative injunction “ Shodagham grihndti, ’’ — amt 
then again its negation — “«« sho^aginam griTxnaU," — whore the latter negation only 
serves to preclude the holding of the Shodagi vessels ; and in no case can it imply that 
such hoWing' would constitute a sm, Similarly, in the case in question, slaughter (in 
the “ enjoined, Vfh.i\o slaughter (in general) is prohibited ; where this latter 

would only preclude the slaughter from the sacrifice, and cannot imply its sinfidness. 

*806 As the sword by which the animal is killed is not “sZawgliier,” so also the 
“Qyena” (which brings about the death of the enemy) cannot, in itself, be called 
“slaughter.” 

80S This refers to the Tp&Bsnge--~**ta8ydyamahhyu'pdyah iti teshamupadeg<ihJ- 
“ Oould not be said’’— ^oyen in the face of such direct injunotions as “ 
yajeta.” 

20t ** 'Would he contradicted" — i.a., if the “^^yena” (which is the means of killing 
an enemy) were denied to he the object of injunction, then the universal rule would be 
contradicted, and would give rise to the absurdity noted in the following Karlka, — 
n Jyotishtoma,” &o., also being only the means to the attainment of Heaven, &o. 

SOl.aoa ATor can, ^c " — If “ Pyena,” &o., were not the ohjeofcs enjoined, then they 
could, in no case, form the necessary constituents of either their results or means. 
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20.9. “That which has heea laid .down as the means cannot he 
denied to be the object of the Injunction ; because either in the Veda, 
or in ordinary experience, it is not desirable for any action to be enjoined 
merely as a resaZt.” 

210. On account of these arguments, we must conclude tliat wliat 
is meant by the Bhashya is only an explanation of the signification of the 
■word “ Artha,” (as detailed below). 

210-11. Either in the case of activity towards, or cessation from, (a 
certain Goitrse of action), the oonception, resulting from the hearing of the loord, 
is Oodand"- — this general definition (of “ Codana ”) was in the mind 
of the author of the Bhashya. ‘ The mention of the character of enjoining 
positive activity (in the Bhashya) may be explained as only citing an 
example (of Oodana). 

212. For if (“Oodana” were) restricted to the injunction of 
positive activity alone, then the subsequent explanations of the wox’d 
‘Artha’ could not be explained (as proved by the above objections). 
Or again, the mention of the Injtonction of positive activity may be due to 
the occurrence (in the Sutra) of the woi’d “ Artha,” (which seems to 
restrict the definition to positive Injunctions). 

213. Or the definition (“ pravartakam vakyam Oodana ”) may he 
explained as refering only to such “ Codana ” as forms the authority 
for Duty. 

213-214. Such being the case, the comprehension of the objects of 
positive injunctions as leading to mcx’it, would bo derived from Positive 
Injunctions; and the ascertainment of the fact of the prohibited objects 
being sinful, would bo got at through the Prohibitory Injunctions. Thus 
then by the mention of “ Artha ” (in the Sutra) what is meant is that tlie 

210 By this and the few following Karlkus, the Varfcika moots the above 
objections. “ Thus,”-— i.e., as tbo moaning of the Bhashya is as explained below ; and . 
it cannot bo taken literally. 

*1* “ Occurrence of the loord ‘ arlhaf ” — i.e., because in tlie aphorism, the word 
'Oodana” occurs together with the word “Artha”! and that which is an Artha 
(positive virtue) is always an object of positivo inj auction. 

818 Positive Injunction is the sole authority of “ Duty ” ; and as it is “ Duty ” 
alono that has been defined in tho aphorism, the Bhashya takes up the comsideratioii 
of only tho positive form o£ Goiltmti (and leaves off the negative form, as not 
appertaining to the definition of “ Duty ”) ; hence the Bhashya — “ Pravartakam 
vakyam Coda^id.” 

213.214 Granted that Codand refers both to Positive Injunctions and Prohibitions. 
Even then, the fact of the “ Agnishboma, ” &o. (which are objects of positive injnnc- 
tions) loading to Merit, would bo got at, through positive injunctions alone; just as 
tho fact of “ Brahmana-slaugliter ” (which is an object of Prohibition) being tho 
cause of domorit (and thereby being sinful) will bo got at through tho Prohibitory 
Injunctions. Thus tlion tbo Positive Injunctions treat of the cause of Merit (Artha), 
and the Prohibitory ones of tho cause of demerit or sin (Anartha). 
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character of “Dhavina” (Duty) belongs only to the object possitively 
enjoined. 

215. And the sinful character of the prohibited action is got at 
indirectly by implication, and is not mentioned directly in the Sutra. 

215- 216. Therefore (in the passage “ Ubhaijam iha Codanayd. 
lakshyate”) the -word “ IJbhayam ” {hoth) would* refer to two groups of 
actions, represented each by the performance of sacrifices, and the hilling 
of a Brcthmana, which form the objects of Injunction and Prohibition, 
respectively. 

216- 218. Though the “ an object of positive Injunc- 

tions, and its result too (the death of the enemy) is a desirable one, — 
yet a sinful character is attributed to it indirectly, through (the character 
of) its results. This will be made clear by the clauses, “ Pratishiddha 
hi sa,” “ Hinsahi so, ” and “ NabhicarEty If however the sinful chai’acter 
of the ‘ belonged to its own form, then the subsequent passages 

(Hinsa hi sa, &o.), would become incompatible. 

219. Because the pyena having been once positively enjoined, a 
prohibition can hardly be applicable to it directly. 

219- 220. If however the woi’d “ Oodana ” were restricted to posi- 
tive Injunctions alone, then the passage “ Ubhayam, &o,,” would have to 
be taken to) refer to the Means and the Result. 

220- 221. The (causal) relation between the Means and the Result, 
having been established by the Positive Injuntion, both of these would 
form the objects of Indication (i.e,, by the mention of the relation between 
the two, the two themselves would become indicated). 

221- 222. There are two sorts of results following from the per- 
formance of sacrifices (and these are mentioned in the Bhashya by the 

S18.17 Though “ 9yena ” and the rest are not, in themselves, sinful, for reasons 
shown above, yet a sinful character is attributed to them, seoond«haud, on account of 
’ the sinful character of their results. ("Upaoai'a ” is secondary, indirect or figura- 
tive application). As the character of the cause transfers itself to the effect, and 
wee Tiered, therefore the sinful character of the Result (fciMmg) transfers itself to the 
oause (the “ Pyena” sacrifice). Because the mention of the fact of its being "prohi- 
bited ” cannot directly refer to the “ ^lyena," which is not prohibited, we must 
accept the Result alone as the direct object of prohibition. All the clauses quoted 
point to the fact that the Bhashya only means to apply sinfulness to the Results. 
For that which is declared to be sinful is the “ slaughter,” and certainly the " pyena ” 
is not "slaughter,” bub only a cause that brings about "slaughter” as its Result. 
Therefore, the assertion that " slaughter is sinful” can be made to attribute sinfulness 
to the "9yeM,” only indirectly — through the relation of Cause and Effect. 

>19 It is only the Result that is the direct object of prohibition, which can apply 
to "ijyena” only indirectly ; and then too, only on account of the sinfulness of its 
Results. 

ai9.80 The meaning of the Bhashya being " Both—the means and the end — 
constitute the Oodana.” 
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woi’ds “ Arfclia ” and “Anavtlia ”). “ Heayen ” and tlie like (i.e., Artha) 
are got at, witliont trespassing on any prohibition ; while “ slaughter ” 
and the like (i.e., Anartha) are accomplished only by trespassing upon 
prohibitions contained elsewhere in the scriptures. 

222- 223. The cognition of the Bhayana does not serye to lay down 

the Result, — as we shall explain later on, and as Jaimini has also 

declared that “ the object of desire is got at per Indication, and not 
directly from the Injunction.” 

223- 225. Thus then, though the prohibition of “ hilling ” (which 

forms part of the result), — ^understood to haye a general application, and 
not set aside by the Positive Injunction, — would signify the fact of (the 
“pyena”) leading to sin, yet the form proper of the “fyena” itself 
could not be sinful, the sinfulness attaching only to its result {hilling). 

225-226. The objector however, thinking the Result also to form the 
object of Injunction, — on account of its (the Result) being included in 
the Bhavana, — has taken exception to the fact of the sinful (“ pyena”) 
being enjoined as a Duty. 

' 226-227. The clause “ Naiva ” however serves to set aside the idea 

of. the Result forming an object of Injunction, “What then would be 

8S8.SS5 « result does not, — This anticipates the following objection: 

Slaughter is enjoined in the Injunction * ^yenenihhicaran Yajeta’ and as such 
how can it be said to be prohibited” P The sense of the reply is that, as above 
explained, the operation of the Injunction does not extend to the Eesnlt ; and, in the 
present case, ' slaughter ’ is only the Result of the “ ” sacrifice. 

“ We shall explain,” ^e., in the Karika — “Uddcfacca phalatwena, &c., &o.” The 
same fact is also implied in the Bhashya jdnatyevamasau mayS hartavyam” — (He 
knows what is to be accomplished by him — i.e., the Result) — *‘ updyantu na veda" (Ha 
knows not the means whereby it is to be accomplished)—, and it is this means that 
is enjoined in the Injunction ‘ Qyenenabhioharan Tajeta.” 

S28-S5 Though the positive Injunction — “ Qyenendbhicaran Tajeta*’ enjoins the 
” sacrifice, yet it does not set aside the prohibition of “ slaughter ’’—proceeding 

from the sacrifice. The construction of the Bhashya would be explained in tha 
following manner : “ Both the Result and the Means are indicated by the Oodana j 
the Result again is of two kinds — meritorious and sinful. In the question — what is 
‘ Artha ’ ? — the word * Artha ’ refers to the means leading to a meritoriov.s Result — the 
‘ Jyotistoma,’ &o., being such means. In the question — what is ‘ Anartha ’ ? — we must 
apply the word ‘Anartha’ to the form of the sin/wl Result, making * = the 

Result of the “ (Jyena ” sacrifice, &c.,— uta ; ‘ slaughter.* Thus than the means leading 
to a meritorious Result is Dharma, and the sinful ends—* slaughter ’ and the like- 
come to he Adharma } while the means leading to such sinful ends are neither Dharma 
nor Adharma. 

886.86 The objector is made to say (in the Bhashya) — ** Kathampunaranarthah 
kartavyatayopodi^yate,”— this objection being based upon the misconception, that the 
Result forms a constituent part of the Injunction. The fact however is thatthe Result 
is not what is enjoined ; and as such, the Injunction of the ” 9y§na ” sacrifice cannot 
be taken as enjoining * Slaughter,’ which is distinctly sinful. 
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ike object of the lujaiiotioiiiu question ’’t The Bhasliya replies: Qyanct 
and the other sacrifices.” 

227- 228. In the question as welt as in the reply, the affix “ tavya ” 
(in “ Kartavyataya ”) is used in the sense of “Injunction,” and not in 
the sense of the “ Result ; ” because this latter sense would not servo 
any purpose in either case (question or answer). 

228- 229. Because the character of the Result is also held to belong 
to what is sinful, and (as such) not ejyoiued ; and that which is enjoined 
is always accepted as being meritorious, even when it does not bear the 
character of the Result. 

229- 230. By interprettiug the patri-affix (in “ Abhicaran ”) ,as 
signifying ‘a distinctive mark or attribute,’ and by speaking of the 
prescriptions of the “ pj'ena,” &o., the author of the Bhashya clearly 
explains what ho means; otherwise (if the explanation of the Bhashya 
were rejected) there could be no ground for the injunction of such 
sacrifices. 

230- 331. The word ‘adi’ in (CyenUdayali) would denote the fact of 
the process (of the “Qyena”) also forming an object of the Injunction ; 
tlierefore it must be only that form of sanctioned “ killing,” which forms 
part of the Result, that is prohibited. 

231- 232. Those people that apply pi’ohibition also to the “killing” 
ocburring in the other two factors (of the Bhavana : viz>, the means and 

Si; 8;89 The drinhing of wine is also a sinful result, hut as this is not enjoined, it 
cannot be the ground o£ the above objection. And again, since the " Milking Vessel ” 
which has been enjoined, and as such, constitutes Merit, it is only the setting aside 
of the fact of its being enjoined, that one— who would seek to prove its sinful 
character — should attempt ; and not the setting aside of the Eesult. 

829.80 “ How is it concluded that by naiva the Bhashya means to negative the 
injunction of anything that is sinful ” ? The Bhashya explains the Present Participle 
Affix in ^Abhicaran’ as signifying “distinctive feature,” — the meaning of the word 
being, “ one who is characterised by a desire to kill ” ; and doubtless, . this distinctive 
characteristic does not stand in need of a Yedic Injunction 5 therefore “ Slaughter ” 
cannot be an object of Injunction. And again, the Bhasbya says — " teshamnpade9ah, 
&o.” (the prescription of these— “ ^ena,” &g.) whereby it is shown that what is 
meant to be proved by tbe foregoing sentences is the setting aside of the idea of the 
Result forming the object of Injunction ; — and nob the negation of the fact of 

&c,, being enjoined, because the Veda cannot reasonably presoribo anything 
that has not been enjoined. 

250.81 “ Vedic hilling,*’ i.c., that form of hilling which hai^x^ens to be mentioned 
in the Veda. 

S8I.88 Some people (the Siinkhyas, f. i.) apply the prohibition of ‘ Slaughter ’ also 
to such hilling as occurs in the Means and the Process of positively meritorious 
sacrifices, like the “ Jyotishtoraa, ” &o., which they thereby seek to prove to be sinful. 
This is to be set aside by the two aphorisms quoted. The meaning of the first 
aphorism is this ; “ It is laid down as a general rule that all libations are to be poured 
into tbe Ahavaniya Fire ; and in regard to' feho “ Soma’’ sacrifice it is laid down as a 
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tbe process), — are met by the Sutras “Avi^eshena Yacehastram” and 
“ Vaoanadva Qirovat 97^''^” (vi-vi-2). 

232-233. Then again an action which, is not directly obstructed by 
a prohibition, cannot be sinful. And, (such sinful character not being 
amenable to Sense-Perception and the other means of right notion ) any 
assumptions to that elfect, would be groundless. For we do not perceive 
any fault (evil) in the ( sacrificial) slaughter, during the time that it is 
being done. 

234 Even with regard to the that does not form part of 
the sacrifice, the disgust that we feel is only based upon the prohibitive 
scriptural texts ( which we do not find in the ease of the Sacrificial 
killing), 

234- 235. The fact that we perceive the pain of the slaughtered animal 

could not lead to the inference of such pain reverting to the agent (the 
killer, in hia future birth). Beoanse such Inference is contradicted by 
facts occur ring during the process of killing. ' 

235- *236. Tbe form of such Inference would be “ Slaughter produces 
for the slaughterer, after his death, results similar to those that happen 
to tbe animal killed; — because it (slaughter) is au action, — Yik^ Oharity 
in acoordauoe with the Scriptures.” 

236- 237. He who would say this, would be contradicted by such 
contrary instances, as, intercourse with the preceptor's wife or the drinking 

(which are admittedly sinful). 

special rale that the libations are to bo poured into the Fire prepared in a place where 
the seventh step of the oow (which is paid as the price of the Soma used) happens 
to fall 5 and in this partioalar case, the former general rale is sob aside by the latter 
special rule.” The second aphorism is thns explained : “ As a general rule, the 
toaohing of the dead human body is prohibited ; b.ut in regard to a particular sacrifice — , 
it is enjoined that a human skull is to be kept iu a particular place. Here too, the 
latter Injunction sets aside the former general Prohibition.” As in these two cases, 
so also, in the case of ■ though there is a general prohibition of killing, yet in 

regard to the ” Jyotishbonia” sacrifice, the kilting of the sacrificial animal is specially 
laid down ; and hence this latter Injunction sets aside the former general Prohibition. 
All these arguments are refuted in the “ Tattwakaumudi ’* on Sankliya-hurika 2. 

a8*.88 This is in anticipation of the objection that, though not directly prohibited, 
yet tbe hilling of scrxfioial animals would be sinful. 

S8ii-85 Yon infer that one who kills will have to suffer retributive pain in the 
future 5 bub then and there, during the “ slaughter ” itself, there is a contradiction of 
this 5 inasmuch as we find the killer deriving pleasure from the act. 

*86.88 This formulates the inference referred to. Okarity brings pleasure to the 
person receiving it j and the giver too is rewarded, with similar pleasures in his 
next life. 

*86.87 Intercourse with the Preoeptojf^i wife gives pleasure to the object of the 
Intercourse (the wife) ; and as such, in , accordance with your reasoning, the 
perpetrator of this crime should be rewarded with happiness in hia future lives. 
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237- 238. And the premises too 'would be ooiitraiy to the conclusion ; 
because the result accruing to the slmigJiterer would, according to the 
reasoning, he similar to that which accrues, to the charitable person, viz : 
the attaiumeut of the result implied by the injunction, and also the 
absence of pain, 

238- 39. The happiness (occurring) to the giver (in future birth,) is 
not declared to be the same as that of the person who receives his gifts; 
thus too your instance fails in establishing what you seek to prove, 

239- 40. In the case of Charity, the object (signified by the Dative 
case) is the person who receives it, whereas in that of Slaughter it is the 
object killed, which is signified by the Accusative termination — this too is 
a difference (between your instance and what you seek to prove). And if 
yon assert the “ object ” (similar to whose end you postulate the end of the 
agent) to be the object of “ Sampradana ” (the receiver of a gift, signified by 
the Dative), — then you have a contradiction (of your Major Premiss) : 
because you hold that (in animal sacrifice) the ‘ Sampradana * object, the 
Deity (to whom it is sacrificed), becomes pleased (while in the case in 
question there is pain for the “ object ”). 

241 . If in Charity the object {given) be -meant to be the instance, (as 
in animal slaughter is meant the object hilled), — then too, what sort 
of result (in the shape of pleasure ov pain) could accrue to the object that 
is given away (namely, gold, silver and the like ) ? 

881.18 “ In a syllogistic argamenfc, the Middle Term has an application that is in 
accordance with the Instance quoted. In the present case, this instance is ‘ Charity ’ ; 
therefore the effect resulting from ‘ slaughter ’ should be similar to that resulting 
from ‘ Charity,’ With regard to ‘ Charity,’ we have understood the Uesult to he 
the attainment of the end mentioned in its Injunction ; and in accordance with your 
Major Premiss, this same result would also belong to the case of ‘ slaughter.’ And 
through the Injunction of ‘ Slaughter ’ (in connection with Sacrifices) we come to the 
conclusion that its effect is iifent ; and thereby it ceases to he sinful. Thus in seeking 
to prove (by means of your syllogism) that ‘Slaughter is sinful,’ you have proved its 
contrary ; and further, when the Result is in keeping with the Injunction, it cannot he 
painful,”*--ira9ifcff. 

888.89 As the result accruing to the Q-ivor is not the same as that which belongs 
to the Receiver, so, the Result to the killer could not be the same as that belonging to 
the ZciZZeci. 

889.40 Contradiction'^ — i.e., instead of establishing the sinfulness of “ Slaughter,’ 
yon would be premising the contrary. An animal sacrifice has for its “ Sampradfina ” 
( the objects to which the offering is made), the deities, Agni and Soma. And as these 
Deities become pleased by the offering, your argument would go to prove that the 
slaughterer (the sacrificer) would be reaping a harvest of happiness in retribution 
of the pleasure he gives by the ‘slaughter,’ — a conclusion which cannot be very 
palatable to you. Because in that case, ‘ slaughter ’ ceases to be sinful ; as sin can, in 
no case, be said to bring about happiness to one who commits it ; and this is the 
conclusion derived from your argument} whereby you sought to prove the sinfulness 
of Animal-slaughter ” ! ' ■ 
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241- 4<2. Your argument may also be sTiown to be concomitant witli 
its own. contradictory, by means of snob instances as Japa, Hovia, Sso.y 
which ai’e free from any soiu’ce of pain to others — and by having the fact 
of sacrificial Slaughter being enjoined as the Beason. 

242- 43. For the comprehension of Dharma and Adhavma, there is 
no other means save the fact of their being enjoined and prohibited 
(respectively). Hence the introduction of an inferential argument in this 
connection is not proper. 

248-44. For those who declare ‘ Dharma ’ to be due to helping 
others to happiness, and ‘Adharma’ to he Sjolq io causing pain to others,— ^ 
for these people ‘Japa’ and ‘ wine -drinking ’ would be neither Dharma 
nor Adharma. 

244-45. And again one who, though with qualms of conscience, has 
intercourse with his pi’eceptor’s wife, would be incurring a great Dhai’ma ; 
because thereby he would be conferring a great benefit of happiness to the 
woman. 

246-46. And further, how can one, who would (in the matter of 
Dharma and Adharma) rely solely upon Reasoning, independently of any 
prohibitions or otherwise (scriptural), have any qualms of conscience, 
when he finds that his action does not give pain to any person ? 

246- 47. And further, he who would ascertain (the character of) 
Adharma independently of Scriptural prohibitions, would land himself 
on ‘ Mutual Dependency ’ — inasmuch as he would be attributing smfulness 
(Adharmaj) io pain, and pain agBiin to sinfulness. 

247- 48. Then the Mleohchhas who have got no qualms of conscience 
in the doing of any action, could never be said to be incurring any sin, if 
your theory (that the sinfulness of an action is due to the pain that it 
produces to either party) were true. 

241.« The form of the argument, in which Japa and Eoma are insfcancaa, is this : 
“Animal-slaughter at a sacrifice will bring about happiness, — because it has been 
enjoined, — like the Japa, &o.” 

243.44 Because “Japa,” which is acknowledged to be Dharma, brings pleasure 
to none s nor does “ wine-drinking,” which is acknowledged to he Adharma, bring 
pain to others. This Karika and the next are meant to refute the Utilitai-ian theory 
of morals. 

2*1.45 Because, according to you, the only standard of Dharma is that it should 
bring happiness to others. 

216.48 Beasonings based upon the utilitarian theory do not condemn adultery; 
and you accept no other standard of morality ; how, then, do yon explain the qualms 
of conscience in one who commits that deed ? For, certainly he is not conscious of 
having given pain to any person. 

218.47 If yoxi hold ‘ Adultery ’ to he sinful, on the gronnd of the pain it brings, in 
the shape of the qualms of oonsoienoe to its perpetrator, then you land upon a mutual 
interdependence. Becanse, in that case, you would he attributing the qualms of 
conscience to the sinfulness of the deed, and again its sinfulness you would base upon 
the qualms of conscience it produces. 
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‘248*4t9. TlioreEore leaving aside pleasure aud pain, and ilieii' 
opposites, — people, who wish to know Dhai’ma and Adharma, ouglit to 
look out for positive injunctions and prohibitions (in the Scriptures). 

249-52. “ In one place (in the case of the killing of a Braltmana) 

Slaughter has been declared to have the capacity of causing sin ; and this 
(capacity) cannot be set aside even by a positive Injunction (i.e., even if 
Slaughter he in another place, enjoined as a Duty) ; because the Scripture 
does not either add to or subtract from, the capacities of substances and 
actions ; it simply serves to declare snob faculties as already belong to 
them. And of a similar nature is this action (animal-slaughter in a sacri- 
fice) ; and therefore it is only in accordance with the Scripture —and 
nob by Inferential reasoning, — that we declare the sinful character of 
sacrificial Slaughter.'' 

252-64. Those who confidently declare thus, shoxxld consider the 
following questions: (1) Does a drinking of 

wine? (2) Does the “ Yai 9 yastoma ” bring about its result when per- 
formed by a Braiimana or a Ksbatriya ? (3) Do proper efileots result from 
the “ Ishti” if performed on the fifth day of the mouth, (4) or from the 
“ Agnihotra,” if performed in the middle of the day? 

254- 55. As a matter of fact, the specific result of an action belongs 
to another, only when it is precisely of the same character, as is said 
in tlie Veda to belong to the former action, which is distinctly mentioned 
as bringing about that particular result. 

255- 66. The idea of sinfulness due fo a prohibition, refers only to 
that sort of * killing ’ which is other than the two factors (of the Bhavana : 

aiVJ? Some people base their theory of the sinfulness of all kinds of TcilUng 
on the scriptural pi*ohibition “kill not a Brahmana”; and it is this theory, that is 
expounded in the Karika, “ Killing” is one only ; and henoo if it be prohibited in one 
case, by that fact alone, it comes to acquire a sinfnl oharaofcer, which becomes perraa « 
nenb and oauuofc be set aside by any number of passages positively enjoining it. 

862.64 If what is once declared in the Veda be held to be permanent and 
■unmodifiable, then (1) the “ drinking of wine,” which has been prohibited for the 
BrShnaana, would come to be prohibited for the lower castes also j (2) The 
“ Vai^yaatoma ” sacrifice has been laid down for the Vaigya caste, bringing about 
certain specific I’esnlts ; and, in accordance with yonr premiss, this sacrifice would 
bring about the same results, when performed by men of the other castes also; (3) 
the “ Ishbi” has been laid down, as to be performed on the List day of the month, 
when alone it can bring about its proper result ; and according to yonr argument, the 
saine results would also come abont, even when the “ Ishti” happens to be performed on 
other days of the month. (4) Similarly with the “ Agriihotra ” which has boen enjoined 
as to bo performed in the morning. 

201.56 If a certain action with certain qualifications, be declared in the Veda; 
as leading to certain definite results, — then such results could belong to those actions 
alone, as qualified in the Veda. And hence, yonr argument loses its ground. Because 
the Veda has declared only the hilling of a Brdhmana to be sinfnl, and from this yon 
infer the sinfulness of all kind$ of JcUUngl ' 



J 
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Means and Proooss); eLse^Yllere (i.e;, in the case of Slaughter enjomed as 
the means or as forming part of the process) such (idea of sinfulness) 
is set aside by the positive Injanetion (which enjoins Slaughter either 
as the- means to the accomplishment of a certain action, or as forming 
part of the procedure of a certain sacrifice). 

256- 57. What is got at from the Scripture is a comprehension of the 
faculties (of substances and actions), and not any additions or substrac- 
tions (of faculties). These latter are regulated according to the differences 
among the actions themselves. 

257- 58. Wo find a certain difference in the character of the same 
thing, even in the case of actions with visible results — e.g., the (effects 
produced by the same) action of eating, on the healthy and the un- 
healthy. 

258. Though the form of ‘ Slaughter ’ is the same, in all oases, yet 
there is a difference among the different kinds -of Slaughter due to the 
fact of its being or not being subsidiary to a sacrifice positively enjoined. 

259. If (even in the face of such arguments) you declare that the 
result is one aird the same (in the case of all hilling), then from the 
fact of eveiy action being an action, we would have a Universal Oonfusioii 
(Commixture); and on account of the similarity of having the character 
of a sacrifice, all the sacrifices “ Oitra/’ “ Jyotishtoma, &c., would come to 
have the same result. 

260. If in these latter oases, you make restrictions through the 
differences among the sacrificesj we would have the same resource in the 
case in question also (there being a difference between the Slaughter 
enjoined as subsidiary to a Sacrifice, and one not so enjoined, but only 
forming part of a certain Result) . 

260-61. - Of all injunctions, the result is such as is desirable for men, 
either directly or indirectly ; therefore they cannot be taken to imply 
anything that is not so desirable. 


868.67' Acldibions or subtractions of faculties are brought about according to the 
nature of the actions in question 5 and they cannot be said bo belong equally to all 
cases. 

261-68 vVe know that eaftny produces pleasure; but we find that an unhealthy 
person, who has no appetite and relish for his food, does not derive any pleasure from 
eating. Thus we find that the same action brings about different results in different 
cases. 

268 The "'Slaughter ” which is subsidiary to another act is not sinfal ; and that 
which is not a subsidiary, but an independent act in itself, is sinful. 

259 Every action has the general oharaoter of “Action”; and if a single point 
of similarity between any two actions ,b? the ground for an identity in their results, 
then all actions would have the same result, because they are all similar, in having the 
general oharaoter of “action.” 

S 80.61 And as the aim of the person cannot but be happiness to himself, 
anything sinful cannot be the object of an Injunction. 


9i.0KAylRTiirA. 

261-62. We iiofc find any siafalne.sa mentioned in coanecliou with 

such SlaugUei' as is enjoined as subsidiary to certain sacrifices • nor is 
snch (sinful character) to be assumed (in the case of such SlaugUer) 
through other prohibitions. Nor can the result of these subsidiary 
slaughters be said to be the end of man; because of their occurring in a 
particular context,— -whereby what we can postulate as the result of 
these, IS only the help, either perceptible (direct) or otherwise, that they 
would give to the primary Action itself. 

^ 263. In such cases, we have no occasion for making assumptions of 

sinfulness ; because we do not stand in need of any such assumption. 

263-64. The help too, that the purification of the animal gives to 
the sacrifice, is not an indirect one; because we fiud that the sacrifice 
requires the accomplishment of the various parts (of the animaFs body 
as offerings). Even in the “ gyeiia,” sinfulness does not attach to that 
SlaugMering which forms part of the sacrifice itself. 

_ 265. Therefore we declare sinfulness to belong to only that Slaughter 
which does not form part of a sacrifice. In the case of the “ Cygna ” 
it is mentioned as the Result ; and hence, in this case, it cannot be said to 
be the object of an Injunction. 

266. Because though the Injunction belongs to the complete Bhavanfi 
(consisting of the three factors, Means, Procedure and Result), yet it ceases 
to apply to the factor of Result. Consequently “ gygna ” and the rest, by 
themselves can be neither “ Dharma ” nor “ Adharma.” 

1 is through the sinful character of their Result, that the 

character of Adharma is attributed to them. The “ Pyena ” having all 
Its requirements fulfilled by only one Result, it cannot have two. 


S6I.83 If the sabsidiary slaughter were to have any effect upon human wishes, 
then there might he some doubts as to its being sinful. But as a matter of fact it is 
not so ; as such slaughters are mentioned in an altogether different context. This is 
explained later on. The direct help is such as when certain offerings have to be 
out of the limbs of the animal killed. ^ 

.f What we require in that particular context is something that would help the 
sacrifice ; and as such, the Slaughter ” is at once interpretted as affording such help 
So there is no occasion for postulating its sinfulnosa. 

and as fa the 

caa, etthe Pjena” eaonaee. Slaaghter” i, deelared to be the it eanaet 

form an object of the luj unction. > 

m ‘•The q,jina, is said in antieipation o( the fellowtag objection- 

we oonld make s» also the direot tesnlt of tho Qyiaa saorlSoe, jost like the Lfh of 
1 ^ o' ‘ie Mireot attribatlon of throaoh the 

Eesdt. The sense of the reply is that all tho taoiora of the “ BhSranS ” (signidod 
hythessntenee enjonnng the « (Jyena”) being tmailed by the toa ,L enemy 
an .to toalt .t does not stand m need of any ether Result; and henoo it U 
absolutely useless to postulate another Kesult, in the shane of wh«r, n 
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268. Therefore the sinfulness (oi the is said to be dne 

to “ Slaughter ” which is an action other than the “ pyena ” itself. 

268-69. That action alone is called *■ Dharma,” which, even through 
its result, does not become tainted with sin ; because such an action 
cannot but bring about happiness to the agent. 

269. (Obj.). “But the character of ‘Dharma' would also belong 
to the “ pyena,” &o., on account of these being the means of attaining a 
desirable end.” 

270. (Rep.). But even then the Result of these would not cease to be 
sinf ul. And we must also consider the following points, in this connection : 

270- 71. If ‘ Dharma ’ be explained as that ly means of which something 
desirahle would he accomplished, without the least taint of anything tmdesir- 
able, the “Qyena” and the rest would become excluded (from the 
category of “Dharma”). 

271- 72. If anything that is laid doioninthe Veda as bringing pleasure 
to the agent were held to be “ Dharma,” independently of the property or 
otherwise of the performance thereof, — then alone could the “ pyena ” 
come under the category of “ Dharma,” 

272- 73. But if by ‘Adharma’ we understand anything that causes 
pain either directly or indirectly, and which may have been laid down in 
the Yeda,—then the “ Py§na ” would be included in the category of 
“ Adharma.” 

273- 74. He, who would attribute sinfulness even to the enjoined 
{killing — as subsidiary to a sacrifice), on the ground of its being a 
‘ Slaughter,’ like any ordinary slaughter (outside a sacrifice), — would be 
courting a contradiction of the Scriptux’es. 

274- 76, And if one were to argue, without any regard to the Scrip- 
tures, — he would also prove the incapability of accomplishing “ Heaven ” 
with x’egard to Sacrifices; because (they may ui’ge that) these (sacrifices) 
are actions, like ‘ eating ’ and the like (which do not lead to Heaven). 

268.69 Therefore the “Pyena" sacrifice can never be '‘Dharma," inasmuch as 
it is tainted with sin, through its Eesnlt 5 and it has already been proved in Karikas 
267 - 68 , that it is not “ Adharma.” 

*10 The Eesnlt of “ pyena ” has been proved to be sinful, and now we must consider 
the character of the sacrifice itself. 

SlO.Tl This Karika and the next consider what ordinary people understand by 
“ Dharma ” and “ Adharma.” 

811.78 That is, explaining ^ropi'iety of performance as capabiliiy of causing hap~ 
jomeas.' ' , ■ . . 

818.73 Thus, in reality, the “ pyena” is neither “ Dharma” nor “ Adharma.*' 

874.76 Because sacrifices are accepted as the means of leading to Heaven, on the 
sole ground of the Veda. And if one were to disregard this, no such capability in the 
sacrifice coaid be proved. In fact we would have an irrefutable argument to the 
contrary, vn., “ Sacrifices cannot lead to Heaven, because they are actions, like 
JEatingfi 
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276-76. The sinfulness (of sacrificial slaughter), postulated on the 
strength of passages from the Gita, Mantras, and other Eulogistic 
passages, — contradicts the direct assertions of the Veda (which distinctly 
enjoins sacrificial slaughter) ; and hence these (passages) must he taken 
to have some other meaning. 

276- 77. (Obj.). “ The Sutra and the Vedio sentences being of equal 

importance to the student, and the incapability (of signifying something) 
also applying equally to both (in the mind of the student), — the clause 
‘ not in the Sutras ’ is no reply (to the objection raised in the Bhashya).” 

277- 78. (Rep.). This clause (f na sutreshu') serves only to reply to 

the aforesaid “exclusive specification’': Because in the case of the 
interpretation of the Sutras, this method (‘splitting of the sentence’ and 
other indirect methods of interpretation) is applicable (when the sense 
thus indirectly got at is supported by other evidences). 

278, Or the Sutra itself may be repeated ; or as a last resource, we 
may have recourse to “ Tautra ” (a conventional subserviency) in accordance 

S76.17 The Bhashya (pp. 6-6) having raised the objection : “ But the aphorism 
is incapable of giving the two meanings ” [namely, (1) that the Veda is the authority 
for Duty, and (2) that Duty is that which brings about happiness], — replies by adding 
that the ayntaotioal split that the objector has urged against such double signification, 
does not affect the case of the aphorism. In the Karika, the objector says that the 
Veda and the Sutras are both equal, in the eyes of the student, 

S77.73 Though both the Veda and the Sutra are equal to the student, yet com- 
mentators h,T.ve been found to explain the Sutras by doable interpretations. It was 
with this view, that, in explfvining the opening sentence of the Bhashya, we have 
taken it to signify “ exclusive specification,” — the sense of the clansa “ soti samlhavS ” 
having been explained as that “ it is only when the ordinai'y significations of the words 
of the aphorism can reasonably be accepted, without contraclioting the Veda, that such 
Bignifioations are to be accepted ; otherwise, if such signification be found to militate 
against the Veda, then, in interpreting the aphorism, we must have recourse to in- 
direct methods of signification,” 

5*78 That is, in order to signify both the facts, the aphorism may be read 
over twice. The second part of the Karika is not easily intelligible j hence the 
explanation of the NydyaratndJcara is reproduced : " The word ‘ Dharma,’ for instance, 
may be taken to be uttered as a ‘ Tantra,’ — i.e., it may be conventionally accepted as 
the subordinate word in the sentence ; and for this reason, it would be constructed with 
each of the other two words, simultaneously : when taken with the first word 
‘ Codandlahshanah,’ it would give the meaning that ‘ Duty has Veda for its authority ; ’ 
and when taken with the second word ‘ Arthah* it would signify that ‘ Duty is the 
means of happiness,’ And as both these oonstruotions are accepted simultaneously; 
there is no syntactical split, in reality. In this case, the word ‘ Qodandldkshanah ’ 
would be the subject and ‘Dharmah’ the Predicate, of the first proposition j while of 
the second proposition, ‘ Dharmah ’ would be the subject and ‘ Arthah ’ the “ Predicate.” 
The two propositions may be thus stated ; (1) ' That which has Veda for its authority 
is Dharma,’ and (2) ‘ Dharma is the cause of happiness.’ The meaning that the Sutra 
would give, when the other two words are made snbservient to the word * Dharmah,’ 
is explained in JVotes 281-82. 
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with the difference in the signifying power (of the three words constitnting 
the Sutra). 

279. Or we may make two Sutras out of the one, in accordance with 
the theory that the Sutra only gives certain portions (of two sentences), 

279- 80. These two (sentences constituting the Sutra) are assumed 
to depend upon one another, on account of proximity. And the assumption 
of a portion (of the second sentence) is not meant simply to complete the 
sentence. 

280- 81. Though the sentence “ AtUa va, &c. ” (in the Bhashya) 
explains each of the constituents to refer to ‘ Dharma,’ as qualified 
(by the definition afforded by another), yet the syntactical split remains 
just the same. 

281- 82. Therefore the real answer (to the objection raised in the 
Bhashya) would be one of the following: either (1) that the ‘name’ 
(“Dharma”) is subservient (to the other two factors) ; or (2) that the 
‘name’ and the word “Lakshana” may bo construed with“Artha”; 
or (3) that the word ‘ Lakshana’ may be taken to be subservient to the 
words “ Dhai*ma ” and “ Artha.” 

282- 83. “ Dharma in general, being previously known, as soon as its 


91^ This is what the Bhashya has done. The sense is this: Sutras, being 
extremely brief, are not expected to give every sentence in its entire form. The pre- 
sent Sutra is really made up of two Sutras— '(1) “ArtAo d/iamah ” (Dharma is the 
cause of happiuess), and (2) “ CodanalaTcaha^ah -this latter being only a part of the 
complete sentence: “ Godanalakshati,o dharmah’^ (that which is based upon the Yeda 
is Dharma), 

279.30 If both these constituent Sutras were taken independently, then, the 
Sutra, Oodandlakshano Dharmah'’ would make the “ ^ysoa” also a Dharma; and, 
on the other hand, the Sutra " Artho Dharmah ” wonld make any sonroe of happiness a 
Dharma. In order to guard against these anomalies, the Karika adds that the word 
“ Dharma,” in each of these sentences, is taken in the light of its definition afforded 
in the other; the Sutras are to bo interpreted as interblended together, and forming 
only one Sutra. 

8H.8S If we accept the first alternative, then the construction of the Sutra 
would be this : “ OodanalaTishano Dharmah-Dharmd'rthahJ’ In accordance with the 
second alternative, the construction would be — “ Artho Dhamnah-arthagodandlakahat^ahJ* 
In the third case, the construction wonld be ‘‘ ArthagodanalaJcshanah Godandlakshana 
Dharmah.’* The meaning, in the second case, would be “ Dharma is the cause of 
happiness, — and the cause of happiuess too only such as is laid down in the Toda.” 
lu the third case, the meaning would be — “ The cause of happiness is as declared 
in the Veda, — and that which is authorised by the Veda is Dharma.” The meaning 
obtainable in the first case, has already been explained in note 278. 

282.88 The objection is that the Sutra is superfluous; 

because when we know what Dharma is, we know it only as bringing about happiness ; 
and honce, as soon as its authority has been declared, it at once comes to be recognised 
as the means of happiness (“Artha”); and as such, there is no use of having this 
word in tho Sutra. 
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authointy is declared, it at once becomes a means of happiness ; and as 
snch, why should the word ‘ Artha ' ( ‘ means of happiness ’ ) be mentioned 
in the f ” 

283- 84. (Rep.) : The fact of having the Veda for its authority comes 
to be predicated of “ Bharma,” only by the addition of the word 

Artha ” ; otherwise there would be a doubt as to its real character, 

284- 85. For in that case, those that are declared (in the Veda), by 
means of prohibitions, to be the causes of sin, would also become included 
in “ Bharma ” ; inasmuch as these also are mentioned in the Yeda> 

285- 86. Therefore that form of the sentence, whereby we could 
have the restriction of the definition to the single object ( “ Bharma,” ) 
— which is possible only if we admit the word “ Artha,” — is to be got at 
only by repeating the word “ Artha,” 

286- 87. The author of the Bhashya has also declared the result 
the exclusion of slaughter, ^c., to be due to the signification of the word 
“ Artha,” without taking it as qualifying (Bharma). 

Thus ends the V&rtika on Aphorism II. 


SS8.8* If we had only “ Godanalakshai}o Dharmali,’* then even those Acts, 
which are authorised by the Veda in one phase, and prohibited in another phase of it, 
would become included in the category of “ Dharma ” j and the preclusion of such 
acts would not be possible, unless we added the word “ Arbhab,” which restricts the 
definition to only such as are causes of happiness, and thereby excludes all that is 
sinful. 

839-S3I Thia anticipates the following objection ; “ If the construction of the sentence 
be as you have explained it to be, then, how is it that, in the Bhashya, the word 
‘Arthah’ has been explained as qualifying ‘DbarraaP’ {Vide Bhashya: ‘ anartha 
dharma uMo ma lhudiii arthagrahai}am’).’' The sense of the reply as embodied in the 
Karika is that the Bhashya does not mean “ Arthah ” to be a purely qualifying term ; 
because even without such qualification, the Bhashya explains the exclusion of 
“ slaughter” and other sinful deeds as being due to the direct signification of the word 
“ arthah ” itself. The Nydyaraindkara and the Kdgikd interpret this Karika differently. 
They take it as embodying a reply to the objection urged, against the last sentence of 
the Bhashya on this Sutra, in Karika 280. The meaning of the Karika, in this case, 
would be this : “ we do nob mean to say that the Sutra mentions * dharmah ’ as qualified 
by ‘arthah;’ all that the Bhashya means is that, even without such specification, the 
word ‘arthah,’ by itself, would directly lead to the exclusion of ‘slaughter’ &c., by 
moans of a particular construction put upon the Sutra ; and the Bhashya—* athavd, 

— only gives the form of the construction that is to be put upon the Sutra, in order to 
get at the exclusion of ‘slaughter, &o.’-“the literal meaning of the Bhashya being 
‘ That which is an Artha (cause of happiness) has the character of Dharma, only when 
it is authorised by (distinctly enjoined in) the Veda.’ ’* 
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” ’Tke examination of its cause (follows).” (I-i-3). 

1-2. Though, besides simple declaration, the author of the Bhashya, 
has also added the argument in favour of his own theory, to he explained 
later on ; yet the statement that “ the foi’egoing is a mere declaration 
(statement of a proposition) ” refers to what has been stated by Jaimini 
(in the aphorism). Or it may he that the Commentator has only pointed 
out the possible arguments — through the mention of the expression “ the 
past, future, &c.” 

Thus end the Vkrtlka on the third Sutra. 


us This refers to the following passage of the BhSshya : ” uhtamasMlhih codanSni- 
mittam dhafinasya judnam Ul pratifiidmatrSiiiolctant'’ The sense of the objeotioa is clear-. 
The reply means that the Bhashya passage may be taken as refering to the Sfitra 
alone, which only lays down a simple proposition. The second alternative suggested 
ia that the passage may be taken as refering to the Bhashya itself,-— the sense, in that 
case, being that what appears as the argument is not brought forward as an argument, 
but only as a simple declaration of the probable features of the object of declaration. 
The latter sentence has been translated in accordance with the interpretation of the 
NydyaratnSkara and the SSqxM, It may also be translated thus : “ Or it may be that 
the author of the Vritti has declared the argument beginning with ‘ past, ^c.,' over 
and above what was necessary ” (and the Bhashya has only repeated the declaration of 
the Vritti). 
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“ Sense-preception, wHch is tlie cognition of tlie person, 
brongM about by tbe correct functioning of the sense-organs, 
is not tbe means (of knowing Duty) ; because Perception only 
consists in tlie apprehension of what already exists.” I-i-4. 

1. He,' — who breaking up tbe aphorism into two, explains (the first 
half) as the definition of Sense-perception, — has to explain the connection 
of the aphorism (thus interpreted) with the former declaration ; 

2. and also in what part of the declaration, the mere statement of 
the definition can help ; and also the reason for the definitions of Inference 
and thereat, being not stated. 

3. It is not that these (Inference, &c.), are not means of right 
notion ; nor can it be held that they are included in “ Sense-perception” ; 
ndr lastly (can it be urged that) they have the same definition (as that of 
Sense-perception), 

4. Hor again can these be (said to have their definitions) indirectly 
implied in the definition of “ Sense-perception.” Because, it is yet to be 
proved that all Means of Right Notion are preceded by “Sense- 
perception.” 

5. Nor can it be urged that “ a statement of tbe definition of Sense- 
perception is not possible without a concomitant implication of the defini- 
tion of Inference, &c. ” ; and consequently no indirect implication of these 
can be possible. 

6. For the definition of Sense-Perception cannot give any idea as to 

8 There are two factors in the declaration : (1) that the Yeda is the only means of 
knowing Duty ; and (2) that the Veda is always authoritative; and doubtless none of 
these two propositions is helped by the definition of “ Sense-preception.” 

* “Indirectly.’* — Since all other means of knowledge are preceded by Sense- 
perception, the definition of this latter may be said to include those of others also. 

B A definition can be said to imply only that, in the absence of which the definition 
itself remains incomplete. But the definition of Sense-perception is not incomplete 
withont that of Inference, <fco. 

* When the definition of Sense-perception gives no idea, either of its precedence or 

non-precedenoe of Inference And the rest, it is as reasonable to accept the one as the 
other. , ' j . 
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its precedence or non-precedence (to other means of Right Notion) ; and 
under such circumstances, why should not the definition of Sense-perception 
be taken to imply the fact of Inference, <fec., not being preceded by Sense- 
perGeption ? 

7- 8. Nor can the definition of Sense-preception in any way, give an 
idea either of the specific definition, or of the form, or of the extent (or 
limits), of these (Inference, &c.). And (if it be urged) that “ these are not 
defined, only because they are well-known ” ; then that would apply to the 
case of Sense-perception also. 

8- 9. Thus then, the aphorism would either denote the exclusion (of 
all other Means of Right Notion) ; or it might be explained as uttered by 
some silly person : for an intelligent person could never define only one 
among many such Means. And further, when the aphorism can reasonably 
be construed as a single sentence, it is not proper to split it up into two. 

10-11. Nor is even Sense-Perception clearly defined by the aphorism ; 
because the definition applies equally to the false semblances thereof 
(i.e., mistaken Sense-perception) ; for the definition only serves to set aside 
“ Dream-peroeption,” which occurs without the contact of the senses with 
their objects. If (perception be defined only as the cognition) following 
from the contact (of the Senses) with an object, then even false im- 
pressions would become included in the definition. 

12. The definition does not specify the contact to be either with 
something perceptible, or with something else, — ^whereby there could be 
any such specification as is to be mentioned hereafter. 

13. It was only when the author of the Vritti found the Aphorism 
(as it stood) unable to signify all that he wished, that he changed the 
reading of the aphorism into “ TatsamprayogS.** 

14f. Therefore (the contact not being specified), the character of Sense- 
perception (as defined in accordance with the former interpretation of 
Bhavadasa) would belong to such cognitions of objects as arise from the 
contact of the Eye, &c., with some other object — (Sound, f. i.). 

1.8 Granted that Inference, &o., are invariably preceded by Sense-perception ; even 
then the definition of Sense-perception can give ns no idea of tbe specific definitions of 
the other Means of Knowledge — Inference and the rest. 

lo.li If the only differentia were the fact of being produced by the contact of the 
sense-organs with an object, then only dream-cognition would be excluded, and all 
Sorts of mistaken perceptions, &c., would become included in the definition. 

1* The “ Specification” referred to is the changing of the order of words in the 
aphorism, as assumed by Bhavadasa. Tbe definition lays down mere “ contact of 
the Sense-organs.” 

18 The change in the reading makes the $utra imply that the contact is with that 
whereof one has the perception, , ' ■ ” 

1* The eye sees an object, and this Perception reoaHs the impressions of other 
objects ; then, these latter too, -—being, though'indireotly, due to the contact of the eye, 
though with a different object,— would oCme to be included in “ Sense-perception,” 
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15. If it Be urged tliat “in that case the word ^ Satsamprayoga' 
(‘ contact ’) would become redundant,”— (we reply) just so, that is what the 
opponent (of the “ Definition-theory”) urges, — as also the deficiency of the 
definition itself (which has been proved just to be too Wide). 

16. The use of the expression. SatsmiprayogB would lie in excluding 
“dream-perception, &c.” Therefore (in this aphorism) to the unstated 
definition, cannot belong the character either of “ direct declaration,” or of 
“ supplementary explanation.” 

17-18. Therefore the construction (of the aphorism) cannot be this : 
“ To the cognition, that is comprehended on the contract of the senses, 
belongs the character of Sense-perception ; and that which is ordinarily 
known as such ‘ Sense-perception ’ can be the cause of the apprehension 
of only that which exists; and as such it cannot be the means of knowing 
duty.” 

19. The clause “ Bmnlakslianaka'ni hi tat ” iu the Bhasliya is not 
meant to signify the form (or definition) (of Perception) ; what the author 
of the Bhashya means to imply is the special form of Sense-perception, 
(by which it cannot be the Means of knowing Duty). 

20. (The meauing of the said clause being that), because the character 
of consisting in the apprehension of already existing ohjects belongs to 
Sense-perception, therefore from this well-known character, we must infer 
the fact of its not being the Means (of knowing Duty). 

21. The “fact of being a Perception” is the reason for proving the 

M This shows that even when we do not accept the " definition ” theory, the 
expression “ Satsamprayoge ” does not become redundant. 

“ Therefore, — Since the definition is not mentioned by name, in the Sutra, 
therefore it cannot be said to be either directly mentioned, or supplementarily implied. 
The form of the direct declaration of the definition would ha—" That which is Sense- 
perception has this character ” ; and the form of the Definition, as a “ supplementary 
explanation,” would be, “ That which has such a character is Sense-perception ” j and 
so long as “ Definition ” has not been mentioned by name, it cannot be either the one 
or the other. 

17.18 The conatrnotion here denied is that which has been put on the Sutra by 
Bhavadaaa, who breaks it up into two parts; one part ending with “ Pratyaksham,” 
which he takes to be the definition of Sense-perception, and the rest of the Sutra 
forming the second part, which he takes as precluding the fact of such Perception being 
the means of knowing Duty. As this construction necessitates a syntactical split, and 
as there are other objections to it also (as noted above), the Yartika denies such an 
interpretation of the Sutra. 

SI These arguments are thus explained in the Itydya-rainalara. “ Sense-percep- 
tion is not the means, because it consists of tbe apprehension of already existing objects ; 
(1). It consists of the apprehension of existing objects, because it is brought about by 
direct contact in the present ; (2). It is brought about by direct contact in the present, 
• because it is Sense-perception ; ” (3). The Sat in ** Satsamprayoga ” signifies present (con- 
,taot) ; and the contact too is co-snbstrate with the Perception. Bhavadasa, on the other 
hand,, has explained Sg.t-sampera'uoga” ^ as ‘contaet with something existing.* The 
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rest of tlie arguments ; and as this is too well known (to need any explana- 
tion) in the case of our Sense-perception, it is explained only with a view 
to the Perception of the Yogi, 

22. The connection (of the Sutra thus interpreted) with the principal 
subject (or proposition) is established through the signification of the 
unauthoritativ© character of all other Means of Right Notion, (with regard 
to Duty), the non-authoi’itativeness of the rest (besides Perception) being 
proved by the absence of premises (which could only be derived from 
Sense-perception). 

23, The uuauthoritative character of others (besides Sense-percep- 
tion) is easily comprehensible (as implied by such character of Sense- 
perception itself) ; and hence it is not stated (directly) in the Suti'a. 

23- 24. Nor can the objection of the unnecessary character of tlio 
definition, apply (in our case) ; nor is the discrepancy in the definition of 
being either too narrow, or too wide — applicable to our case, 

24- 26. What wo refer to is such character of Sense-perception, as 
is well known ; and then too, the character of Sense-perception does nob 
belong to miragio (false) perceptions and the like. And as for the chance 
of these latter not being the means (of knowing Duty), we do not deny it. 

26-28. “ Even objects in the past and in the future, and those that are 

second half of the Karika is added in order to guard against the absence of corrobo- 
rating instances. By making “Yogio Perception ” the major term, we get ordinary 
“ Perception " to serve as a corroborating Instance in the syllogism. 

The Sutra, as intei’pretted by Bhavadasa, has been shown to have no connec- 
tion with the Principal Proposition : “ The Veda alone is the means of knowing 
Duty ” } and the present Karika explains that this want of connection does not apply 
in our case *, because we take the whole Sutra to mean only that Sense-perception is 
not the means of knowing Duty ; and this implies that none other out of the various 
means of Right Notion — Inference and the rest — can Ije the means of knowing Duty ; 
because all these latter are based upon premises derived from Sense-perception, which 
being precluded from producing any knowledge of Doty, precludes the applicability 
of all the rest j and thereby serves to strengthen the original proposition that “ Veda 
alone is the means of knowing Duty.” 

88-84. Because we do not interpret the aphorism as embodying a definition of 
“Sense-perception.” 

88.86, What we mean is that Sense-perception, which is known to have such a 
character, cannot be the means of knowing Duty, — i.e., by referring to the 

well-known oharaoter of Sense-perception. 

88.88. The Perception of the Yogis, brought about by contemplation, touches all 
kinds of objects, even those of the ;past and the like ; and as such, it would also com- 
prehend Duty, &o,, as held by the Buddhists, And then again, the naturally omniscient 
souls of men would also come to comprehend all such objects, when freed from the 
shackles of the Body ; and thus then these souls would also come to perceive Duty, 
&c., as held by the Arhats.” In reply to these, the aphorism has brought forward the 
following two argntnents, aimed against the alienability of Duty, &c., to Sense-porcep- 
tion:— (1) Duty is not amenable to Sense-perception, — because Sense-perception con- 
sists in the comprehension of objects in the present time, (2) Duty is nob amenable 
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extremely subtile in oliaracter, and also tliose at a distance, — some people 
hold to be amenable to the Sense-perception of Yogis, and to that of the 
liberated souls ; and therefore (1) the premissing of the fact of ‘ Sense- 
perception consisting of the comprehension of objects existing in the 
present time,’ becomes inapplicable, in reference to such Yogis, &c., or 
(2 ) the reasoning based upon the future character (of Duty) would be con- 
tradicted by the fact of future objects being perceptible to the Yogis.” In 
order to avoid these two contingencies, Jaimini has added “ Sat ” {'present), 
which indicates something that is well known, 

28-29. The Sense-perception of the Yogis too, cannot be any other 
than what is ordinarily known as such. And the very fact of these being 
‘ Sense-perception’ would prove the fact of their consisting of the compre- 
hension of objects existing at the present time, as also the fact of their 
being brought about by present contact; — like our own ordinary Sense- 
perception. 

30-31. The notions that the Yogis have with regard to objects not 
present, cannot, for that very reason, be called “ Sense-perception ; ” — 
just like Desire or Remembrance; also because such notions of Yogis 
( with regard to remote objects), are not ordinarily known as “Sense- 
perception,” — these being more like “ Fancy” than anything else. And 
it is the absence of both that is signified by “ Sat ” {^present). 

32. Just as ordinary Fancy, independently of Sense-perception and 

to Sense -perception, —because it is as yet only in the future. The fact of the Yogis 
being able to perceive objects of the past, future, &o., however, goes directly against 
the first of these arguments j because such Sense-perception is actually found nob to 
consist in the comprehension of present objects alone. The second argument is also 
contradicted by the fact that the Yogis do actually perceive future objects ; and hence 
the mere future character of Duty is not enough to render it unamenable to Sense- 
perception. The addition of “sat” (present), however, guards against both these 
contradictions: because this addition restricts “ Sense -poroep tion ” to such cases 
alone, in which the contact of the senses is direct and at tM ‘present time ; and. 
doubtless, such Perception can only be of objects that exist in the present. 

88.49 The Perception of Yogis cannot be different from what is ordinarily known 
as “ Perception ” ; because the very fact of its being Sense-perception would prove 
it to have the two characteristics, mentioned in the last note ; — The form of the 
arguments being — “ The Perception of Yogis consists in the comprehension of objects 
existing at the present time, and is produced by present contact j because it is Sense- 
perception, like any ordinary Sense-perception. 

to.3l “ For that very reason^’ — i.c., on account of such objects not existing in the 
present. Abseiice of loth"- — i.e,, of the character of “Perception,” and of that 
“Means of Eight Notion.’’ That is to say, the “sa£” in Sabsainprayoge ” Berves bo 
imply that the Perception of the Yogi mentioned above is not true Sense-perception, 
and also that there is no ground for accepting such Perception to be authoritative. 

85* The Vaii,“eshikas assert that the means of the transcendental vision of the 
Yogi is not the ordinary channel of Perception, hut a peculiar faculty developed in 
him,. to which is given the name of “Pratibha" (Intuition or Fancy). Against this 
theory, it is urged that we come aorosis suolilhbuitive Perception in the case of ordinary 
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the otliei’- (Meatif? of Right ISTotion), is not able to give rise to any definite 
icioa, so also wonld be the Imagination, (or Intuition) of the Yogi, 

: 33. If tliei’o ever was a sensuous cognition, produced by contact 

with objects not existing at the present time, — then alone could it apply 
to Duty, which is yet to come. And it was for these reasons that Jaimini 
added “ vSat.” 

34. Specially, because, Duty is not perceptible, prior to its perfoinn- 
ance ; and even when it bas been performed, it is not perceptible, in the 
character of the means of accomplishing particular results, 

35. And again, like our Sense-perception, the )Sense-p6rfieption of the 
Yogis too, — as consisting of the comprehension of objects existing at the 
pi’esent time, and as having the character of “ Sense-perception,” — cannot 
be accepted as applying to Duty. 

36. If the word “ Sat ” were removed, how could we get at the denial 
of the character of (Sense-perception) in the ca-se of Yogio-perception, on 
the mere ground of the latter being brought about by a contact not at 
the present time ? 

87. Thougli the signification of “ Sat ” could be got at through the 

persons also ; bub tins doos not lead us believe in all that the person may be saying ; 
and the same disbelief may also affect the assertion of the Yogi. 

In Kfirikas 26-28, the addition of ‘ sat ’ has been said to be for the purpose 
of avoiding the two contingencies therein noted; and Karika 33 conolades the axplana.' 
tion of the avoidance of the first of those oontingenoies. Witli Kariku 33 begins the 
consideration of the assertion that the addition of ‘ sat ’ serves to set aside the con- 
tradiobion due to the amenability of future objects to Yogio-perception. The meaning 
of the Karika is that the word 'sat' serves to set aside all possibility of a perception 
without direct contact with an object in the present. 

84 The sacrifice bas been said to constitute “Duty,” only in the character of being 
the means to certain desirable ends, and not merely as appearing in the ritual ; hence 
even wlien though the sacrifice may have been performed, yet it does not yet 
manifest its afoi'esaid character, which comes to be manifested at some remote period 
of time ; and as such it can never be amenable to Sense-percepbin ; this amenability to 
Sense-perception being sot aside by the addition of "sat,” which reatriobs “Sense- 
perception” only to such cognitions as arise from the direct contact of the organa of 
Sense with objects existing at the present time. Such contact is nob possible in the 
case of Duty; because Duty does not manifest itself in its true character, until the 
performer is dead, and there are no Sense-organs left, with which there could be any 
contact. 

86 The Perception of Yvlgh^ consisting of the comprehension of objects existing at 
the present time, cannot be tbe means of krrowmg.Duty ; and it cannot be such means, 
also because even the Perception of Yogis is only “ Sense-perception” after all ; and as 
such, caimot apply to such transcendental ebjects, as Duty and the like. 

81 The Causative Doeative would imply that the “ oontaob” must be the one at the 
present time ; as no causativene.ss can belong to either the past or tlie future. Though 
such is the fact, yet some people assume tliat the perceptions of Yogis, belong to the 
past and the fuburo also ; and it is with a view to remove this misconception that “ 3at ” 
has been added. 

10 
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(causative) Locative (in “ Samprayoge " ), yet tlie assumptions of others 
have to be negatived ; and hence the addition by Jaimini. 

38-39. The word “ Sam ” is used in the sense of “ proper (or right) ” j 
and it serves to preclude all faulty ‘ prayoga.’ And by “ prayoga ” is here 
meant the “functioning” of the senses with reference to their objects. 
In the case of the perception of silver in mother-o-pearl, the functioning 
of the Sense-organ is faulty ; and hence such perceptions become precluded 
(by the prefix ‘ Sam ’ ). 

39. In this way, the Sutra may be taken as a mere statement of the 
definition (of Sense-perception). 

40-41. The Bauddhas have urged that “ The eye and the ear naturally 
functioning without direct contact with the object, the ‘ contact,’ that you 
have put into your definition, as the common factor in all Sense-percep- 
tion, cannot be accepted to be so ; and even if wo gi’ant the functioning 
of these by contact, there could (in the case of the Eye and the Ear) 
be uo intercepted perception ; nor could an object larger than the Sense- 
organ, be perceived, — as we find to be the case with the skin, &c.” 

42-43. But all this does not militate against our theory, because we 
have explained “piayoga” as mex’e ‘function;’ or we may explain 
“ Saraprayoga ” as ‘ confrontation ; ’ or again “ Samprayoga ” may be taken 
only as a peculiar capability, indicated by the effect. But it is only after 
you have subdued the S^nkhyas, &c., that you can seek to subvert the 
“ Contact Theory.” 

44. These two (the Eye and the Ear) function through contact, — 
because they are organs of Sense, like those of touch and the rest. On 

89 When the words are explained in the above manner, the Sutra may be taken to 
mean the denial of the causality of Sense-perception towards a Knowledge of Dnty, 
after having pointed out its definition ; and in that case, none of the objections brought 
against Bhavadiisa’s interpretation would have any force. Because Bhavaclasa has 
explained “ 8ataam;prayog<i ” as “ contact with any existing thing,” which makes the 
ciefimfcion ton wide, &c., &o, 

40.41 " Intereeptad or remote Perception’* — i.e., The cognition in snch cases as — “ We 
hear this sound at a disbnnoe,” ” I see that object at a distance,’’ and the like. 

4*. 43 We do not explain ” prayoga" as contact', hence the objections xirged by tlio 
Buddliist do nob affect ns. 

” Confrontation ” — i.e., the object directly facing the Sense-organ, If either of these 
interpi’etatinna be accepted, the Buddhist objections cease to have any foroo. 

44 This sets forth the arguments in support of the “ contact theorJ^” “ On the other 
hand, ^'c." To the syllogism there is- an objection, that the eye, which is in the body, 
cannot possibly have any contact with the objects, that are at a distance from the body. 
It i.s for this reason that the Sfinkhyas hold the senses to be only modifications of Self- 
conaciousness, the cause of Sense-perception being the fact that the function or Action 
of the Sense-organ proceeds out of the eye, and touches the object, which comes thereby 
to be perceived j and certainly there oau be no objection against this invisible function 
or energy going forth from, the body. 
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the other hand, some people, declare that the functioning of these is 
exterior to the body. 

45. And tho medication too that is done to the substrata m (in the 
body — the eye f.i.), — is only such embellishment (of the substrate) as goes 
to purify that which is supported (i.e., the faculty or function of vision). 

46- 47. And the embellishment, even when belonging to a part of the 
body, pervades the whole of it ; as we find that aids to tho foot are found 
to help the eye. For these reasons, the mere fact of embellishment cannot 
always establish the location of the Sense-oi’gan therein. 

47- 48. The external functioning of these two (the Eye arid the Ear) 
are said to be gradually expanding outwards without 'interruption ; and it 
is for this I’eason that objects even larger than the organ itself arc 
perceived, in accordance with the magnitude of the functioning, in its 
various parts. And in the same manner, there would be a perception of 
remote objects also. 

49. Just as the light of the lamp is extinguished on the destruction of 
the lamp, so to tho faculty (of the Sense), even when outside, is destroyed 
on the destruction of the substratum (the Eye). 

50. On the closing of tho substratum (the organ), though the faculty 
exists, yet being disjoined from any eSort of the soul, it does not 
apprehend objects, which thus cease to he perceived by the Soul. 

51. The notion of “ interception” too, is with reference to the body. 
With regard to Sound however, the notions of “ excess ” and “ interception ” 
are mistaken ones ; because of tho impossibility of these (iu the case of 
Sound). 

46.47 fauotiou of the eye operates without abandoning its position in the eye- 
just like the light of a lamp. Hence medication to the eye aids the faculty of vision, 
though the former is external to it ; just as we find that the rubbing of oil to the soles 
of the foot improve the vision, 

47-48 Like a ray of light, tho stretch of vision goes on gradually expanding ; and the 
range of vision depends upon the extent of this stretch, which terminates at the object, 
beyond which the vision does not proceed. 

49 This anticipates the following objection ; “ If the faculty of vision function 
outside tho eye, how is it that vision ceases when tho physical organ is destroyed ? ” 

60 Though on the closing of the eye, the faculty of vision continues all the same, 
yet it is only when it is aided by an effort of the person that it succeeds in apprehending 
objects ; hence though it exists, even when the eye is closed, yet it does not lead to 
any perception. 

61 Because in reality, there can be no interception of an omnipresent function— such 
as we hold the functions of the Senses to be. “ With regard to sound, This is said 
in accordance with the MimansS theory, Th& Sdnkhya theory is that the function 
of tho ear goes oat to where the perceptible Sound exists; and thus, in this case also, 
as in that of the eye, the notion of interception must be explained in the Section of 
Sound. The Stlnkhya doctrine has been stated at length, only with a view to establish 
the “ contact theory,” in opposition to tho Bud,dhi6t j and not as an exposition of the 
author’s own view. 
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62. Tlie words “ Person ” atid ‘‘ Sense-organs ” (in tlie Sutra) have 
been construed by means of ti'ansposition (in the Bbasbya). 

62- 53. The “ Person ” (here meant) may be either tbe one ordinaiuly 
known as such, or the one wiiose existence is (o be proved in this treatise. 
Such modification of (the person) as consists of consciousness, does not 
militate against his eternal character. 

63- 54. By “ cognition-production ” is meant that “ cognition becomes 
authoritative as soon as it is produced.” In the case of all causes, we find 
that their operation is something apart from their birth (or manifestation), 
In order to preclude such character from the Means of Right Rotion 
(Cognition), the word “ production ” has been added, 

55. - Not even for a moment does the cognition continue to exist ; nor 
ivS it ever produced as doubtful (or incorrect) ; and as such, it can never 
siihsequently operate towards the apprehension of objects, like the Senses, &c. 

56. Therefore the only operation of Cognition, with I’egard to the 
objects, consists in its being prodticecl ; that alone is Right Notion (Prania) ; 

63 The Bhasliya passage hero referred to is this: ImlriijaHhammlandhe hi yd 
imrmhui^ya huddhirjdyate'^- — which transposes the oi'der of wards in the Si~dra. 

69.6S « One ordinarily Tcnoion as such" — i.c., the Body. The Kiirikii anticipates the 
following objection : “ If the Person be the Body, then he can have no perception, 
Binoo this latter is insentient; on the other hand, if by ‘Person’ be meant the Soult 
then this, having a modification in the sh.npe of tlie Perception, would come to bo 
inodillable, and hence iiou-eternal.” The lirst half of the Karika, moans that we do 
not mean to discuss this question here, as it is not germane to the present aphorism 
As a matter of fact, however, by “ Pex’sou ” we understand the Su>d, and this cannot 
be said to bo non-eternal, on account of the Perception ; because it is not such 
modifications that constitute trausitoidnoss. 

B8.54 The moaning is that Perception is no sooner produced, than it directly becomes 
the menus of right notion ; and it depends upon no other operation than its own 
a]>poarauce. 

66 It is only something that has continued existence even for some time, that can 
have any other fuuotion besides its birth. Sense-perception however is no sooner 
produced than iiust and gone; and as no trace is left of it, that could carry on further 
operations, as soon it is born, it becomes absolutely certain and beyond doubt. There- 
fore the appreheu>ion of the object being thus accomplished by the mere appearauce 
of Perception, this latter cannot, for this very reason, have any subsequent functions, 
as its sole purpose lies in the apprehension of objects ; and this having been accom- 
plished by its mere appearance, it stands in need of no further operations, “ T/iafc it 
u'illi i3'’c.” — t.c , as it is not produced as doubtful, it caunofc have any subsequent 
operation to go through, for the apprehension of objects, as the Senses have got to do. 

66 This anticipates the following objection ; “ IIow can the cognition— -which, as 
you say, is devoid of action— be either a means in goueral, or the means of aright notion 
in particular ? ” The sense of the reply is that we do postulate an action for the cogni- 
tion, viz : ike action of heing produced ; , and its offioct— right notion— -too is the manifesta- 
tion of the object j and through the fact of its giving rise to such a result, in the shape 
of right notion with regard to the particular object, Lho cognition itself comes to be 
tho Means of Bight Kution (tlrauiaija). 
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and tlie cognition itself as accompanied by this Right Notion is the Means 
(of Right Notion : Pi’amana). 

57. This “ being produced ” too has been explained by the an tlioi" 
of the Bliashya, as identical (with the cognition itself). And it has also 
been made the qualification of cognition (sensuous), in order to differen- 
tiate it from all past and future (cognitions ). 

58. Even if “ production ” were only a permanent relation (that of 
inherence), as held by the VaieSshikas y — the maiufestation of this relation 
would depend upon the senses; and it is for this reason that it is called 
“sensuous ” (belonging to the senses). 

69. Thb character of the Means (of Right Notion) or that of the 
Result (Right Notion), may he attributed to any factor, as one may 
please ; but in any case, Sense-perception cannot be the means (of knowing 
Duty); because of its consisting of the- comprehension of something 
existing at the present time. 

60. The Means of Right Notion may be (1) either the sense, or 
(2) the contact of the sense wdth the object, or (3) the contact of the 
mind with the sense.s, or (4) the connection of the mind with the Soul, 
or (5), all these, collectively. 

61. In all cases, ooguitiou alone would be the Result; and the 
oharaoter of the Means would belong to the foregoing, on account of 
their operating (towards cognition) ; for when there is no opera/ion of 
these, then the Result, in the shape of cognition is not brought about. 

62. The contact of the sense with the object is not with the whole 
of it ; and hence there is no chance of the perce ption of all objects by 
means of a single Sense-organ, for those that hold the character of 
Pramana to belong to the senses ; 

63. Because they do not hold the relation of the sense to consist 

M The Bhashya passage here rofeiTccl may be either—" Ttf iuddkirjdrjati iat 
pruiijak>sham‘'—oi' the aubseqaeiit passage— " Ba(ZdIhh’r« janmu vie, &c.’* If only 
“ooguitiou,” were stated, then “ Sensa-pevooptioa ” would become applicable to cogni- 
tions of past and fuiara objects ; the addition of “ jauma ” however serves to excludo 
these, —the meaning being “ the cognition as produced” . . - 

68 jEven if we accept the Vaigeshika theory that production consists of mhercncn 
iu the cause, — the production thus being something dif£ event from the cause,— eren 
then, this relation of Inherence could not be manifested, except through the agency 
of the Sense-organs ; and as such, this production is rightly called " sensuous.’^ 

81 “ When there ia no operation ” — as during sleep. 

63 To the theory of “ the contact of the sense with the object being the Ifeans 
of Bight Notion,” some people object that» in that case, the sense of touch would give 
rise to the cognition of colour} as the, sole cause of cognition, according to the 
aforesaid theory, is contact mth the objeot 'cc^nised }, and it cannot be denied that the 
aeuae of touch has contact with the oolow? of a material object. 

68 This Karika is thus explained ia the j — The objection urged iu 62 would 

apply to this theory, if the relation of the Sense-organ with tbo object wore held to be 
mere ‘ couLuci,’ as being Liio M uaus of Right Notion. Hut such is nut Lhc cuso j 


since 
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ia iiierti contact; and they deny such a relation simply with a view to 
avoid the absurdity of the sense of Touchy which is a means (of a parti- 
cular class of perception), giving I’ise to the cognition of colour. 

64'. Just as in the accomplishment of the Pramana, the only cause is 
the fixed relation of the Sense and the Objeot, through their inborn amena- 
bility (to one another), so would it also be in the case of the Result. 

65. Though the contact resides eq^ually in both (the Sense and the 
object), yet, it is only proper that it should be mentioned as residing only 
ill one of the two. Or the Sense may be taken as the only uncommon 
substratum of the relation. 

66. “ If (the cognition were due) to the contact of the mind with the 
Soul, then there would be no co-objectivity between the Means of Right 

it la hold that suoli means is the ‘ contact ’ as gfualij^ed ty capalility or applicability; 
and this “ capability ” is to be inferred, in accordance with the effect produced. There- 
fore to that alone, which comprehends an object on its contact with the Sense-organ, 
belongs the “ capability ” or applicability of the “ contact.” 

” In order to avoid, ^'c.” — “ The meaning is this : He, who holds the cognition itself 
to be the moans, and thus declares ‘ contact’ to be the means of this means, — thereby 
denying the character of Pratndna to the ‘contact ’ — , even to such a theorist, the 
‘ contact’ remains unspecified; and as such, it belongs to all the Sense-organs j and thus 
there would bo, in this case also, the absurdity of the per coptibilifcy of forms and 
colours by means of the Sense of Touch. Therefore in order to avoid this absurdity, 
which is common to the two theories, both of them must deny the fact of the relation 
of the Sense-organ and the object consisting in mere ‘ contact,’ 

W lu the latter theory, noted in the foregoing note, the upholders declare th© 
cognition itself to bo the Pramana or the Means of Right Notion, and as a cause of this, 
they lay down the aforesaid applicability, through propriety of the contact of the Sense- 
organ with the object perceived, — the absurdity urged above, being avoided, on 
accoant of the inapplicability of one sense to the objects of other senses. The Karika 
means that the same means of getting clear of the absurdity would also apply to the 
theory in which the contact is held to be the means of cognition, which latter is held 
to be the Result, and not the Means. 

*6 The objection is that the contact resides as much in the Sense as in the object ; 
and under the oiroumstanoes, why should it be attributed solely to the Sense? The 
sense of the reply is that such specification is nob always wrong — as for instance, the 
Rather of Rama and Lakshmana ia rightly called “ the Father of Rama.” “Or the 
se/ifcu, this snpplies another explanation of the specification s The word “ Sense- 

percopLion,” as here used, means “ concrete (definite) cognition j ” and what is specially 
related to this cognition alone is the seme only j while the object, is also related to 
inference, and the other Means of Right Notion. 

Ihe Sense of tho objection is that in the theory of the contact of the Sense and 
the Object being the means of cognition, we have a oo-objeotivity of the Means (the 
Gontaob) with the Result (cognition), both of which belong to the object of cognition. 
In the theory of the contact of the mind and Soul being tho cause of cognition, there 
can be no such co-objeotivity, as the Means (the contact) belongs either to the Soul or 
to Mind, while the Result (cognition) belongs to the object. The meaning of the reply 
is that since both the coutaot and tho cognition operate upon the object of cognition 
itself, there can be no want of co-objectivity. 
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Notion, and. its Result.” It is not so j because both operate upon the 
same object (of cognition). 

67. And if (by “ co-objectivity ”) you moan ‘ co-subslratoness ’ (t.e., 
the sameness) of the substratum, which is something other than the object 
of cognition, — then the cognition residing in the Soul becomes naturally 
co-substrate (with its means, vis., the contact of the mind and the Soul). 

68. Being the best means, on account of close px’oximity (co-substrate« 
ness), this (the contacb of the mind and Soul) is the only Means of Right 
Perception; and hence the true character of the Means of Right Notion, 
can belong to no other agency. 

69. If such character of the Means of Right Notion be attributed to 
all the agencies (noted in Karika 60) taken collectively, there can be no 
objection to it. And for one, to whom the Sense i& the Means of Right 
Notion, the sameness of the object is clear. 

70. When to the cognitions of the qualification and the qualiBed, are 
attributed, respectively, the characters of the Means (of Right Notion) and 
the Result, then too the objection of the diversity of objects, would be set 
aside in the aforesaid manner. 

71-72. When the object of cognition is the qualification itself, then the 
abstract (or undefined) perception subsequently gives rise to a definite 
cognition; and in this case the character of Pramana belongs to the 
midefined Perception, and that of the- Result, to the subsequent dejlnite 
(or concrete) cognition. 

72. When, however, there is no definite cognition, then the ohax’- 
acter of Pramana could not belong (to the foregoing undefined percep- 
tion ) ; because of its not bringing about any definite idea with regard to 
any object. 

73. If the character of Pramana were attributed to the cognition 
of the qualified object, then the character of the Result would belong to 
the determination of shunning^ &o. And if it be urged that these two 

9* In this theory, the cognition nncJ its moans (the contact) are found to inhere in 
the same base — viz,, the Soul; and therefore anoh contact is the hast means of 
cognition. 

89 "All these talien collectively ” — The contact of the Soul with the mind is preceded 
by the contact of the mind with the Sense-organ, which latter is preceded by the 
contact of the Sense-organ with the object perceived, 

: 19 In the theory of cognition being the means, the concrete cognition of an object 

is preceded by the cognition of its qualifications ; and in this theory, the latter is held 
to be the Eesult, and the former, the Means ; and the cognition of the qualification 
having its purpose in the cognition of the; qualified pbjeob, we have the eo-objeotively 
of theso, on account of the co-substrateness of their operations. 

78 " Bhunnmg, i.e,, shunning, accepting, and disregarding. If the objector 
insists upon the character of the Result being attributed to that which follows imme- 
diately after the Means, then, in that case, we would accept the rememherance to ho the 
Eesult. 




PO 

(Mie dehrrminnfion fo shun, &G.f t^nA the cognition of the qualified- . object) 
are int.erooptod bj the remembrance of tlie desirable character or other, 
wise (of the object cognised }, --then ’ we won Id declare this (remem - 
brance) itself to be the Besnlt. 

74. He (i.e,, the Bauddha),— who, desiring co-objectivity (between 
the Means and the BesnU), asserts the Result (cognition) itself to be 
the Pramana, — would be contradicting the well-known distinction between 
the Cause and the Effect : — 

75. As, when the axe is applied to the Tcliadira wood, the ciUting 
does not belong to a log of the Palasa , — so (we see that) in ordinary 
experience, there is no identity between the aa’e (the means) and the C 2 it 
(the result). 

7t). If co-objeotivity happens to please yon, by doing away with 
the distinction (between the Meatis and the Result), — through the rejec- 
tion of .such identity, the said distinction would be equally pleasing to 
others (the Kaiyiiyikas). 

77. If you assume that the attribution of tlio character of the 
Means to the Result, is indirect (or Secondary), — then would not others 
be able, somehow or other (indivecdy), to assume the desired co-objec- 
tiinty also ? 

78. The result being tbo .specification of the object, the character 
of Pramana belongs, according to ns, to that which immediately precedes 
it ; and so, if the cognition be said to be the Pramana, then the Result 
must be held to be something else. 

79. It is not proper to attribute the obaracter of the result to 
“ Self-recognition,” — as this will ho refuted later on ; nor is it proper to 

T6 The mere fact of any one theory pleasing yonr fancy cannot serve as an argu. 
mont in its support ; for such grounds conid be urged in support of the most absurd 
theories. .. 

77 “ Woidd not, ^c ,” — ^As we have shown above, the co-obje otivity, through opera- 
tlon.: ■ 

“If the Result be the specification of the object of oognition, then the 
would be the contact of the mind and the soul, i&o., as the factors immediately 
j-n-eceding the said Result. But if the cognition be held to be the Pramana, then 
such oharactor of Pramana would also belong to abstract cognitions, the subsequent 
concrete cognition (in the shape of the cognition of the specific properties, &o.), being 
its Result.” — Kfiqihl, 

79 The “ SautrEntika ” theory is that “ Oognition in tiio shape of the object 
cognised— i.e., the forms of red, yeltow, &o., iniprintocl upon cognition — is wliat is held 
to bo Pramieiia ; because on tUi.s is based ail difforontiafcion into Red, yellow, &c., and the 
llanuXi, ot this Pramana h Se1f-coijnifinn,~~i.c., the comprehension of the cognition by 
itself ; and the external objects are the objects cognised.” This theory of “ Self- 
recognition ” is refuted in the “ Vijuaviida ” section of the Yurtika, wiiere it is shown 
that the cognition is only able to apprehend the external forms of objects, and also 
the change that these produce in the oognition itself ; because any such “ Self- 
recognition ” as held above would imply oontradioCory actions in itself. 
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stafce the “ form of the object ” to be the Pramana, because of the diver- 
sity of objects. 

SO. The ‘form of itself’ (i e., of the cognition itself) is not found 
to bo anything, other tlian ‘ Self-recpguition,’ — which could be said to be the 
Pramana with regard to ‘ Self-recognition’ as the Pesult. 

81. ISTor can the ‘ foim of the cognition itself ’ be defined, (or speci- 
fied) without another ‘foim’; and so again of this latter, and so forth, 
there would be no end of ‘ forms.’ 

82. The ‘form of the cognition’ too can have no existence, unless 
it is defined (or specified). In the case of the form of the object being 
the object of apprehension, however, wo find no other apprehender (and as 
such there could be no specification). 

83. The mind being a Sense-organ, the idea of pleasure, &c., is also 
‘ Sense-perception,’ because it is only when in contact with the mind, that 
the soul experiences them. 

84. It is only an object existing at the present time, that, being in 
contact with the eye, &c., can be apprehended ; and the object thus 

“ Diversity of objects ” — you hold the Framiina to heiu the shape of the object} and 
this Framina has got the object of cognition for its object } and the objects of 
cognition too are B.ed, Blue, &o. Thus then the /om o/ the object comes to have the 
object itself for its object ; while “ Self -recognition " has cognition for its object, — thus 
there being a diversity of objects between the Framiina and its Resnlt, 

80 This Karika attacks the “Yogaoara” position. The Yogacaras hold that 
cognition is naturally pure, and as such comprehends itself in the form of Bed, Blue, 
&c., which has been imprinted upon it by external impressions, thus doing away with 
the necessity of external objects ; and as such, the “ form of the cognition ” itself is 
held to be the Framana, the form of the object being the object cognised, and “ Self- 
recognition ” being the Result. The sense of the refutation of this theory is that the 
” form of oogtiition ” is the same as the “ Recognition by the cognition of itself j ” 
and this being the Result, cannot, at the same time, be the Framana. 

81 <' la the ‘ form of itself ’ definite or indefinite ? If indefinite, no such form exists. 

If deBnite, then as any one form cannot be defined by itself, we would have to assume 
another form } and so on, ad — Kdqihd, 

8* ‘“It has been urged that b\\Q form of the object as identified loith the cognition is 
held to the object of apprehension} but this cannot be; because such an object cannot 
be apprehended by the cognition, because of the absurdity of any operation in itself } 
and we cannot find any other agent that would apprehend such an object, of which, 
we would thus come to have a negation ” — Kdqikd. 

83 It is urged by the opponent — “you too will have to postulate the Self-recognition 
of Cognition, in the case of the feelings of pleasure and pain, which are nob directly 
perceptible by any of the Sense-organs.” The reply to this is that we sail clear of 
such a contingenoy, by postulating mind as a distinct Sense-organ, whereby pleasure 
and pain are directly perceived. 

Si “ The Saugatas hold tliat Sensa-peroeptiou apprehends only specific objects } 
wdjilo the Vedantists hold that it apprehends only the generic character (the class 
to which the object belongs). Hence the definition given in the Siitra is difl'orenb 
from both ; inasmuch as it does not make any definite assertion with regard to the 
11 
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approliended may be eifcliei’ generic or specific, — and hence it is not parti- 
cularly declared to be either the one or the other. 

85. Whatever definitions are given, no KSense-perception, of the 
ordinary chai'aoter (i.e., not of Yogis, &o.), can be the Means (of knowing 
Duty),— because it consists of the comprehension of objects existing at the 
present time. 

86. If Sense-perception be said to consist in abstract ( or undefined) 
cognition, then as a matter of course, it cannot be the Means (of knowing 
Duty) ; because the relation of Cause and Effect, is not apprehended 
without specification (t.e., without the comprehension of qualifications, 
which is wanting in all undefined cognitions). 

87. “How can Inference, &c,, be said to be preceded by Sense-per- 
ception, when Sense-perception itself is declared to be undefined, — on 
account of its incapability of remembrance ? ” 

88. “ Nor is there any compi’ehension, without specification, of 
either the Linga (the middle term of the syllogism), or the Liugi (the 
Major term), or the relation of these two (the premisses). In ‘Analogy’ 
too, the comprehension of similarity being due to memory (it cannot be 
said to bo preceded by Sense-perception).” 

89. “Apparent Inconsistency also does not apply to an object 
which has not been perceived by some one else; and the object, a cognition 
whereof gives rise to this (Arthapatti), is always concrete.” 

object of apprehension." The sense of the reply is that we hold the object of percep- 
tion to be only snob an object as is capable of being perceived, as existing at the present 
time, and as connected with the organs of sense ; and such an object may be either 
generic or specific, according to oiroamstanoaa. Consequently no such specification of 
the character of the object is called for, in the Sutra. 

86 “Sense-perception" only apprehends present objects; hence whatever its 
definition, it can never be the means of knowing Duty. The cognition brought about 
by meditation is only a case of memory j and as such, it is not even authoritative — to 
say nothing of its being “Sense-perception.” 

86 Duty is the means of accomplishing a desirable end,* and hence there can be 
no comprehension of Duty, except in the form — “ This is the means to such and such a 
deSirablfe end" — which would not be possible in the absence of a well-defined idea of 
the cause as well as of the effect. 

87 Kai'ikas 87 to 94 bring forward objections against the passage in the Bhashya, 
wherein it is declared that “ Inference," “ Analogy ’ and the rest being necessarily 
preceded by “ Sense- perception," cannot be the means of knowing Duty. “ When 
Sense-jierception, &o.," — " Setise-peroeption *’ is a perception brought about by the function 
of the Sense-organs. But these organs themselves have not the capacity to remember 
things; and a well-defined cognition is brought about by the adjustment of the Genus, 
&o., remembered at the time; therefore "Sense-perception" can, at best, be only 
indefinite. Under such circumstances, how can “Inference" be said to be preceded 
by “ SeuBQ-perceptiau," which is always indefinite ? 

89 And as such it cannot be Said to be invariably preceded by Sense-perception, as 
described above. 
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90. “In a case of Inference, wliere tlie Linga (tlie middle lenn) in 
the shape of the movement of the sun, is also sach as is got at by means of 
Inference, — as also is the ‘Lingi ’ (major term), — how can we assert the 
precedence of Sense-perception ? *’ 

91. “In the case of an object apprehended by Sense-perception, how 
can these (Inference <fec.) have any authority? Tor when an object is only 
comprehended by means of these (Inference &c.), then it is not amenable 
to the organs of Sense.” 

92. “ If it is be urged that ‘ the precedence of Sense-perception mny 
be said to be due to the cognition of some object, (not necessarily the 
same as the object of the subsequent Inference, &c.),’ — then the futurity of 
the object (Duty) would not be a cause of its said non-cognisability.” 

93. “ Because, if such be the case, then any one object existing at 
the present time having been cognised by means of Sense-perception, — 
with this as the Linga (minor term of the syllogism), the sensuous percep- 
tion would lead to the cognition of Duty, even if it does not exist at the 
time.” 

94. “And again, even the object treated of in tbeTeda, is known, 
only after the letters have been recognised by means .of. Sense-perception ; 
and for this reason, the Veda too, being preceded by Sense-perception, 
could not be the means of knowing Duty.” 

95. (In reply to the^aboye) some people hold that the precedence 
of Sense-perception is not the cause (of Inference, &o., not applying to the 

90 In a case, wherefrom the fact of the srin being found in different positions, 
one in/ers that the swu ts moving; and from this conclusion we deduce the cause of 
the sun’s motion. This latter Inference cannot be said to be preceded by “ Sense- 
perception.” 

91 If Inference &o. be said to be invariably preceded by " Sense-perception,” then 
they would be devoid of any authority. Because in that case, they would be only leading 
to a, useless comprehension of such objects as have been already cognised by means 
of Sense-perception. If it be urged that both may have their uses at different times, 
then wo reply that, if at the time of Inference, there be no Sense-peroeption, then the 
object of Inference would be only such as is not amenable to the action of the Senses ; 
and hence Inference could not be said to bo invariably preceded by Seiise -perception. 
E'er if the object were amenable to the Senses, then it could not be possible to have an 
Inference without Sense-perception; and it has been already explained that, at the 
time of Sense-peroeption, there is no use for Inference, which, in that case, oan have 
no authority. 

9» The meaning of this Karika is this: if the other party say that they do not hold 
that the object of Inference is always perceived by the Senses and such is the 
precedence of Sense-perception > and that what they mean by pt'ecedence of Sevee- 
^erception is that one of the three factors of Inference must be such as has been 
previously recognised by Sense-peroeption j—rttran we meet this position by urging that 
if such bo the case, then the assertion that--"” ' not amenable to Sense-percep- 
tion on account its being in the future “-Vbooomes false; the i-enson for this is 
explained in the next Karika. 
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case of Duty) ; all that is Tneant is that the authority which is due to 
the precedence of Sense-perception, does not apply (to the case of Duty). 

96. As a matter of fact, however, Inference and the rest can operate 
only after one out of the three factors, ‘Linga’ (minor term), &c., has 
been cognised by means of Sense-perception ; and certainly there is no such 
thing in the case of Duty. 

97. Nor is here in this case, any possibility of Inference per Infer- 
ence; — because of the impossibility of any pre-ascertainment of the pre- 
mises and the terms (of the Syllogism). 

98. By means of Inference we do not arrive at the idea of the mere 
existence oi anything. If it be urged that “by ‘Duty’ we would qualify 
some other object,” — then (we reply) that in that case, the ‘ Palcsha ’ 
(major term) would be devoid of any definite properties. 

99. Therefore, because of its never before having been found to be 

The way of meebitig the above objections, as shown in the last Karika woirld 
make the Bhashya passage in question altogether redundant. Therefore the Author 
offers another reply, more in keeping with his own views : we shall prove later on that 
we do not confine Sense-perception to undefined cognition alone ; but we also hold the 
term to include woll-d6fined concrete cognitions. Thus then, we can have no Inference 
without Sense-perception j because all processes of Inference depend upon the premises, 
which are gob at solely by means of Sense-perception ; and certainly, there can be no 
Inference without the premises. For instance, it is when “ smoke ” is actually 
seen bo be accompanied by Fire, and thus to be its mark, — and only when the gavaya is 
seen to be like the co?<;,— that there can be a cognition of the existence of Fire (through 
Inference), and of the similarity of the gavaya to the cow (by Analogy), In the same 
maTiner, it is established that it is the cognition of the principal object of Inference 
tbab stands in need of Sense-perception ; and in the case of Duty, we cannot perceive 
by the senses, either any of its marks or anything similar to it. Hence Inference, 
Analogy, and the rest cannot apply to the case of Duty. 

87 This hints at Kiirika 90, where it has been asserted that an Inference per Infer- 
ence is not preceded by Sense-perception, This is not correct ; because even in the 
instance there cited, until we have, through Sense-perception, arrived at the relation 
subsisting between the motion and its cause, we can have no Inference of any sorb. 

88 In every case of Inference, the object of Inference is a certain object, endowed 
with c&rtain definite properties, and not as a mere entity; wliilo in the case of Duty, 
the only conclusion that is possible is — Duty exists,” which, in reality, can never be- 
amenable to Inference; but it would become so, if mere eaisieuce were the subject of 
Inference, If it be urged that — “For Inference as applied to the case of Duty, we 
could have an object, such as some person endowed with Duty {i.e., one who has per- 
formed the duties prescribed in the scriptures) ; and this would nob be an Inference 
of mere exiafcnce,” — then we reply that even such an Inference cannot be correct ; 
inasmuch as wo have not yet arrived. at any well-defined properties of Duty — which is 
to he the major term of the syllogism ; and nntil the properties of the major terra be 
known, there can bo no Inference. That is to say, Duty has not yet been proved, to 
be an entity; and so long as this has nob been proved, there can be no Inference in 
which “Duty” oonld he the major term, 

99 This Karika and the next , bring forward two syllogisms in the proper style, to 
prove the in applicability of Inference and Analogy to the case of Duty. By “ uimommon 
object” is meant the “ Swaiiiak»hai5M5t’* (th.e individual oharaoberestic) of the Buddhist, 
which, according to thorn, isunfefined, apd as such, not ainonahle to Inference, &c. 
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concoiniLaut with any object, Duty cannot be amenable to Inference, — like 
tJie specific (undefined) characteristics o£ objects (or ‘ ancommon objects’). 

100. Because of its being similar to the unseen (invisible), and 
because of its own imperceptibility, Duty cannot be amenable to Analogy, — 
like the said characteristics of objects. 

101-102. “But then, ‘Apparent Inconsistency’ would become such 
(means of recognising Duty), — ^based upon the perception of diversity 
in the world: the distinction of ‘ happy ’ and ‘ miserable ’ is not pos.siblo 
without some unseen cause; because all visible causes are found to be 
incapable of explaining this diversity ; and because (conversely) we find 
such distinctions even in the absence of any seen cause ; as we find that even 
when service and study are' exactly similar, the result, in the capacity of 
the students, is not the same.” 

103, Such could be the case, only if it were possible to refute the 
action of natural idiosyncraoies ; or if there were any other cause of the 
diversity of the powers of Karma. 

104). Just as with regard to the diversity of their results, there is 
the natural capacity of Actions, — in the same manner could the diversity 
in the world be due to the peculiarities of nature. 

105. Then too, so long as, with regard to the action, the forms of Duty 

lOUlO* These Karikas embody an objection, the sense of which is thus explained 
the Kdgika ; “ Granted that Inference and Analogy are not the means of knowing 
Duty ; bub we have always found Apparent Incbnaistency to apply to objects beyond 
the action of the Senses ; and ou the seen diversity in the world, we could base an 
Apparent Inconsistency ; This diversity in the world cannot be explained, unless we 
postulate some such unseen agency as that of ‘Duty.’ We find in the world that 
though all worldly circumstances and advantages are equal in the case of any two 
persons, yet they are not seen to be equally happy ; and like the fatness of Devadatta who 
does not eat during the day, such diversity cannot be explained by any seen causes ; and, 
as in the case of Devadatta, the Apparent Inconsistency of fatness with fasting in the 
day is explained by postulating the fact of his eating at night, which is not seen by the 
people; so too, in the case in question, the Apparent Inconsistency of the equality oy 
all worldly advantages with the inequality in the degree of happiness can be explained^ 
only by postulating an unseen agency, to wbioh is given the name of ‘ Duty.’ ” “ Service 
’or study,’’— i.e., two persons serving the king equally well, are found to bo rewarded 
differently ; and similarly two men studying the same subject under exactly similar 
circumstances, are found to difier in tlieir acquirements. And these discrepancies 
can be explained only by the agency of Dharraa and Adharma, — the former causing 
superiority, and the latter inferiority. 

WS Even in the case of such actions as the “A9vamodha” sacrifice and “Animal* 
slaughter,” we attribute their diverse results to the peculiar character of the actions 
themselves, and not to any extraneous cause. In the same manner, we conld also 
attribute the diversity in the conditions of two men equally circumstanced to the 
peculiarities of their own natPre, and notto'aby unseen extraneous cause, as yon would 
seek to prove, by moans of Apparent Inconsistency. 

Wt The last Karikas embody one kind of reply to the above objections. But the 
Author finds this reply inadequate; because if all diversity were due to nature, one 
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and ite contrary have not been difEei’entiated, wliat could be the use af 
tlie mere vague idea that ‘‘ there is something (the cause of diversity) ? ” 

106-107. Would pain result from Sacrifice, &c., or pleasure from 
Slaughter and the like? And from -what sorts of Action, what sort of 
effects — Heaven, children, &c. — would result ? ’ 

Until one has a definite idea as to these facts, he is never led to 
take up any action. What is here sought after is the root (cause) of such 
knowledge as forms part of such activity. 

108. Therefore though the Means in general may have been ascer- 
tained, no specification (of the Means) is possible, except through the 
Veda; and it is an enquiry into this special Means (of knowing Duty), 
that has been declared by the author of the aphorisms. 

109. And when the special Means has been recognised, even the 
cognition]^ of the Means in general, which is included in the former, would 
be got at through the Veda; and hence (Arthapatbi) cannot be the means 
(of knowing even the generic form of the Means). 

110. And as with Arthapatti, so too there could be no similarity (of 
the Veda) with Inference. If it be urged that Inference is based upon the 

and the same man conlcl nob be both rich and poor, even at different periods of his 
life 5 for his nature would remain the same all along. For this reason, he offers another 
reply, the sense of which is that “Apparent Inconsistency” would only prove that 
there must be some unseen cause for the diversity ; but unless the character of the 
unseen cause — either as Duty or otherwise— is ascertained, the mere knowledge of the 
fact of there being such a cause of diversity could not serve any purpose 3 and certainly, 
“ Apparent Inconsistency ” could give ns no clue as to the nature of the cause ; and as 
snob, it could never be the means of knowing Duty. 

101 The knowledge which forms an integral part of activity is based upon the 
Veda 3 and hence “ Apparent Inconsistency ” cannot have any application in this case. 

108 “Apparent Inconsistency” only serves to prove that the aforesaid diversity 
has an unseen cause. 

109 This Karika anticipates the following objection: “Inasmuch as ‘Apparent 
Inconsistency ’ brings about the idea of the cause m general, and the Veda that of the 
specific cause, — we should say that the means of knowing Duty consists in ‘Apparent 
Inconsistency and the Veda,’ combined 3 and nob in the Veda alone.” The sense of 
the reply is that “ Apparent Inoousistoncy ” proving the general, is unable to give any 
idea of the particular ; whereas the Veda proving the particular would apply to the 
ffeneraJ also 5 because an idea of the former includes that of the latter. 

HO Some people urge that the argument contained in the above objection is not 
an instance of “ Apparent Inconsistency,” but one of ordinary Inference, per modus 
polle 7 is, based upon the invariable concomitance of the cause in general, with the effect 
in general 3 and thus the Veda too oomes to bo nothing bub a part of Inference. The 
Karika means that these people have also been refuted by the above refutation of 
“ Apparent Inconsistency.” 

Some commentators consfcrne ‘‘ ndnumdnopamesJiyafe*’ as “na anumdnam ishyaie, 
na upamdnam. ishyate ; ” bub this construction is not right 3 in as mnch as the opponent 
also denies the applicability of “Analogy 3” and as such it would be a useless effort 
to deny what the opponent also denies, as pointed out in the Kaqihl, 
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Soripture; — then ( we reply that) in. that case, the character of Pramaua 
would belong to this (latter) (and not to the Inference). 


111. The assertion, — that the ‘Linga’ (and other factors of Infer- 
ence) are not perceptible by the organs of Sense, because of the undefined 
character (of Sense-perception) ” — is not correct ; because we hold Sense- 
perception to bo applicable to well-defined (concrete) cognitions also, as 
helping the comprehension of the form of the object. 

112. Pirst of all, there is a cognition in the shape of mere observation 
in the abstract, which is undefined, — similar to the cognition of the infant 
or the dumb, arising purely out of the object by itself (without any 
qualifications) . 

113. And at that time neither any specification nor a generali,sation is 
recognised; what is cognised is only the object, the substratum of these 
(generalisation and specification). 

llli-116. Others (the Vedantists) lay down a “ Summum Genus ” in 
the shape of “ Being ” (Sai), which they call “ Substance ” ; and 
through this, they hold “ generalisation ” to be the object of perception 

The meaning of the second half is that if “luPoreuco” be made to depend upon 
the Veda, for the sake of the cognition of special causes, then we would have the Veda 
itself, as the independent cause of the cognition of the general as well as the particular. 

HI It has been urged that there can be no perception of the Linga, &o. } beoausa 
“ Perception ” consists of undefined (abstract) cognition, which cannot give rise to any 
premises, as these* latter consist of definite concrete ideas. It is this theory that is 
controverted here ; It is not an absolute rale that all “ Sense-perception ” must always 
consist of undefined abstract cognition ; as we shall prove later on that we apply the 
name “Sense-perception” also to the cognition of the form of the object, which is 
well-defined and concrete, and is brought about by the aotioir of the Sense-organs, 
following closely upon the undefined abstract cognition, in connection with the same 
object } and it is quite reasonable to assert the precedence of such concrete cognitipn, 
to “ Inference ” and the rest. 

. 118 Some people deny abstract cognition, altogether. Their reasoning is this: 

“All cognition is concrete, because it is always accorapauied by expression in words . 
In ordinary experience, we do not come across any cognition, which is not accompanied 
by verbal expression. We enquire into the various means of cognition, only for the 
sake of ordinary experience, and we do not find any experience based upon any purely 
abstract cognition ; in as much as all exporienoe is concrete and definite. The cogni- 
tions of the infant also are accompanied by verbal expression, in its subtlest form, 

■ i&e. Ac.”' 

U4 These theorists hold that there is only one generality ^ in the shape of “ Being,” — 
all others being only specifications of this; what is known as a “generality” is that 
which is common to many individuals ; and what is known as “ specific” is that which 
is restricted to a single individual ; and- it iis'l^e great yawemWty that forms the object 
of Abstract Cognition, the rest'tjSipg aimetiablo 'to oonorefee perception. Because, if 
such specific characters were not reoognisedj as being common to certain objects, and 
as not existing in others, — by what means could there be any discrimination between 
the perceptions of cUfEerent objqqta P 
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{i.e., the uudefiiied abstract cognition) ; tbe “specifications” being cognised 
by moans of well-defined concrete cognitions. Some of these specific 
characters again are peculiar to each individual, while some are common 
to many. And without such recognition of these (specific characters ), 
throngh specification and generalisation, there would be no difference 
between the perception of the cow and that of the horse. 

117. This is not correct; because (even in the case of abstract 
cognition) we find each individnal object to be distinct from others ; 
and because tbe difference cannot be expi’essed, that is no reason why 
its existence should be totally denied. 

118. Even in the case of an undefined abstract cognition, there is 
a pei'ception of tbe object, in its two fold aspect (general and specific). 

118-119. And this cognition (of the double aspect of an object) only 
serves to point out its real character ; by the coguiser, however*, it is 
perceived in its pui*e (unqualified) form only. It is not cognised as 
anything special, because there is no exclusion of others (objects) ; nor is 
it cognised as general, because there is no definite idea as to the inclusion 
of other special objects. 

120. And it is only after some time that the object comes to be 
characterised by such specifications as the “ class ” and the I’est ; and the 

in If the ( 7 J-cai fl'entis “Being” alone were the object of Abstract Cognition, then, 
we would have exactly the same cognition (so long as it remains undefined), with regard 
to all objects. But, as a matter of fact, such is not the case j since we find that the 
abstract cognition with regard to one object differs from that with regard to another. 
Though this difference cannot verywoll be expressed in words, yet this non-expressibi- 
lity cannot prove its non- existence. 

118 That is to say, it is not only the general aspect of an action that is cognised 
by Abstract Perception. 

118.1L9 To this view, of Abstract cognition relating to the double aspect of an 
object, it is objected, that, in the course of such abstract cognition, there is no idea 
of either tho generic or the specific aspect of the object j and as suoh, the above view 
sounds much like a contradiction of, facts. The reply is that we do not mean that in 
the course of abstract cognition, there is any comprehension of either the inclusion 
or the exclusion of different objects, in or from tho object cognised ; all that we mean 
by mentioning the “ twofold aspect of the object ” is, to state the character of the 
object: that the object of Abstract Oognition is such as has a twofold aspect. What 
is comprehended by the oogniser is the object, pure and simple, without any qualifica- 
tions, &o. J and, in abstract oognition, this object is not cognised as anything particular ; 
because Abstract Cognition does not serve to exclude other objects ; nor is it perceived 
as anything general ; because Abstract cognition does nob include other objects. 
Therefore what is comprehended by moans of Abstract Cognition is only the object, 
pure and simple ; and this object is such as baa the twofold character of tho general 
and the pctrftcuiar ; and this is all that we mean. 

ISO Abstract Cognition is followed by a oognition which serves to specify the 
object, with reference to “class” “action” and “property” and this definite 
cognition is also held by us to be included in “ Sense-perception ” and this name thus 
comes to apply both to Abstract and Concrete cognitions; 
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cognition, by means of wbicb such, specifications arc arrived at, is also 
included in Seiise-preception. 

121. And the reason for this is that the means of this latter cogni- 
tion is the sense-organ ; though the cognition is not actually located in it ; 
For this reason, the fact of the sense-organ being incapable of remembrance 
can not preclude well-defined (concrete) cognition (from Sense-preception). 

122. Because the cognition is located in tlie soul ; and it is this (the 
soul) that is found to be the eogniser ; and this (soul) has also the power 
of Remembering, as also of Recognising (the facts of past experience). 

123. Therefore when the contact of the object with the sense-organ 
is present, the person, — though specifying the object, tbi’ough Memory, by 
means of its owu cbaraoteristics, — comes to bave the sensuous perception 
of that object. 

124. And this (perception) being dependent upon the Senses, is. 
rightly attributed to them (i,e., called ‘Sense-perception’); and that 
which is produced without the contact of the senses is not called ‘ Sense- 
perception.’ 

125. All cognition, that follows from frequent specifications of this 
sort, is said to he “ Sense-perception,” in accordance with their connection 
contact or with the organs of Sense. 

126. Because the objects in a lying-in room (which is closed on all 
sides) are not visible to those who have just entered it, frotn outside; 
that does not lead to the conolusion that suoh objects are not perceptible 
by the Senses. 

181 It is urged that “ it hns already been declared that gense-ptreeption is the 
cognition brought about by the action of the sense-organs ; the specifications however 

arrived at through the remembrance of the class and action, &o,, of the object; 
but the sense-organs have no capacity of remembering ; hence a concrete cognition can 
never be setisuons" la reply to this, it is said that this objection would apply to ns 
if we held that the sense-organs serve to specify the objects, after having remembered, 
the class, &o. As a matter of fact, however, we do not hold any such view 5 in fact, 
the sense-organs are only the means of cognition ; and the cognition and its memory in- 
here in the Soul. Therefore our theory is not open to the obj eotion based upon the 
incapability, of the senses, to remember. 

1*8 A man happens to see a certain object belonging to one class ; and after soma 
time when he happens to see another object of the same kind, be remembers the fact 
of his having previously seen the former object j and then he comes to reoag.nige tb# 
two objects as belonging to the same class. And the letter object being still before 
his eyes, be comes to have a well-defined and specified “ Sensgrperception^ of tb# 
object ; in as much as the operation of the sense-organ .continues all along. 

,l«* That is to say, even though it i» aided by Remembers non, th» causal eMoiency 
belongs to the senses themselves, 

185 Though there may be xpany such apeeifioatione, yet, so long as they are brought 
about in accordance with S.ense*<»atft®fr, they pauapt but be included in the name 
“ Sense-perception.” 

188 That is to say, the name ” Sense-peroeptipn ” is not restricted to such percep- 
tions alone as are produced immediately after the operation of the Sense-organs. 

12 
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127. And just as in tHs case, the persons, at first, apprehending 
only a semblance of the objects, subsequently come to have a clear and 
definite perception of their real form ; so, in the same maiiner (would one 
come to have a definite cognition) of the specific properties (class, &c.), 
of the object (after having had an undefined idea of these). 

128. If, after having observed an object (in the abstract), one V7 ere 
to close his eyes and then determine the object (in the concrete), — this 
vvould not he Sense-perception, because of its not following from a contact 
of the Sense-organ. 

129, The Soul and the rest could be the cause also of such concrete 
cognitions, as are not connected with the Sense-organs ; therefore the only 
I’eason, why concrete cognitions are attributed to the Senses, lies in the 
fact that the Sense-organ alone is a means that brings about only such 
cognition as is connected with the senses. 

130, In the undefined abstract cognition also, the Sense is not the 

tS'!' In the instance cited, thongli, at first, the person perceives only the semblance 
of the two objects, yet, subseq^nently, he comes to have a definite perception of the 
objects themselves 3 hut this too is brought about by means of the eyes alone. In the 
same manner, in the case of definite concrete cognition, though the first contact of the 
sense would only give rise to an undefined abstract cognition, yet, subsequently — the 
contact of the Sense-organ continuing all the time — the person would come to have a 
well-defined perception of the various speoifio properties — germs, property, &o.— of the 
objeots ; and it is this that constitutes concrete cognition. And as the Sense-contaot 
has all along continued to operate, such cognition cannot bnt bo called “ Sense-percep- 
tion.” 

Because the closing of the eye has cnt off the Sense-contact. 

1*9 Tiiis Karikn anticipates the following objection : “The Means of Concrete 
Cognition are manifold, — such as the Soul and the rest } in that case, why should such 
cognition be specifically attributed to the organs of Sense, and be called sensuous f ” The 
sense of the reply is that names are given to objeots, in accordance with such an aspect 
of it, as belongs exclusively to the object in qnestion. In the pi’esent instance the 
agency of the senses alone is Such as belongs exclusively to Concrete Cognition, the 
agency of the Soul, &c., belonging also to other kinds of cognition — snch as the 
Inferential, Verbal, &o., and as snob it is only right that it should be called sensuous. 

180 The first half of this Karika implies that the objection pointed out in the last 
note does not hold. If it be urged that “the Concrete Cognition, following, upon 
Abstract Cognition, must be held to have this latter for its cause, and cannot be attri- 
bated to the senses,” — then, we reply that even then, inasmuch as it is brought about, 
through the intervention of Abstract Cognition, by means of the senses alone, it can 
he called “ Sensuous.” This would be quite compatible with ordinary usages ; — e.g., 
the name “ pankaja ” (clay-born) that is given to the itotiis, cannot belong to it literally ; 
since the lotus is produced directly, not from the mud, but from the huJ&ows root ; yet 
all the same, the name does apply to the lotus, simply on the ground of its being 
produced from the mud, through the intervention of the bulbous root. The assertion 
that — “we would conventionally restrict the name Sense-perception to Concrete Cogni- 
tion ” — implies that if we did not call in the aid of conventional usage, the argument, 
bksed upon the fact of its being intermediately produced by the senses, would apply to 
Inference also, which too would ocmib to bd called Sense-perception, as being prod,uced 
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only cause. Or, the name * Sense-perception ’ might be said to apply, by 
conventional usage, to that which is produced intermediately thereby (i.e., 
by sensuous perception),— as in the case of the word “ Pafikaja.” 

131. Or, this conventional usage too may not apply to the case of 
such concrete cognition as is of itself (naturally) known to be se?^s^i 0 ^is, 
which is not the case with abstract cognition. 

132. For us all meanings of words, are comprehended, through the 
usage of old (expei’ienoed) people. And the sense in which a word has 
been used by these (old people), cannot be separated from it. 

133. It is only the observation (and classification) of established 
facts, that ought to be done by enquirers; and a certain fact which is 
known to all men as established, cannot be set aside by (newly-devised) 
definitions. 

134. Again, how C 2 i,n dependence on Sense-organ he said to apply to 
the Self-recognition of the cognition ? If it be urged that “ the mind 
would serve as the requisiste Sense-organ, in that case,” — then the same 
would also apply to the case of (such specifications of ‘ class,’ &o,, as) the 
class “ cow ” and the like. 

135. If it be urged that it is only meant to be applicable to “ Self- 
recognition,” — ‘(we reply that) people do not mean it so. Therefore we 
must have recourse either to usage, or to conventional technicality. 

136. And again, as the sensuous character of pleasure pain, &o., 
is due to the fact of the mind being a Sense-organ, so, in the same manner, 

by the senses inter mediaiely. What the author means is that the word “ Sensa-peroep- 
tion” is yogarudha.’' 

1S8 Xhis anticipates the objection that wo find people using the name “ Sense- 
pei'ception" with regard to Concrete Cognition, and yet we find that the correct 
definition of the name does not apply to such Cognition. 

184i If Concrete Cognition is not accepted to he sensuous, — how can the Buddhist 
say that the cognition of the cognition, hy itself, is doe to the action of the senses ? 
For such Self-recognition cannot proceed directly, from any Sense-organ. 

135 “ Only meant to he, ^c.” — because the mind, being an internal organ, coirld not 
apply to external objects ; bub the Self-recognition of Cognition is a purely internal 
process, and as such, could be effected by the internal organ of the mind. The sense 
of the reply is that people accept the applicability of the mind even to the perception, 
of eaternal objects — like the cJass “ oow ” and the like, 

“ We must have i-ecourse, ^c.” — The sensuous character of Self-recognition being 
thus denied, it is only Ooncrebe Cognition that can be senswus. And if it be nrged 
that—** inasmuoh as the mind is an internal organ, and Oonorete Cognition does not 
follow directly from Seuso-oontaob, snob Cognition cannot be sensuous,” — we reply that 
since we have already proved the sensnons oharaoter of Concrete Cognition, if yon 
do not find it to be directly amenable to the fnnofcion of any of the eleven organs of 
sense, you must have recourse to teohnicaZUy, or conventional uSage, on which would bo 
based the fact of Concrete Cognition being included in " Sense-peroeptioii j ” since the 
sensuous oharaoter of such Cognition cannot, in any oaSe, be denied. 

18* The oppouent also accepts Pleasure. and Paiu to be ssnjuoii*. 
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T?ould the sensuous character of the specification of class, &o., also be due to 
the same cause. 

137. And, as in your case, even when the fact of depending upon 
the mind is the same (in the case of all cognitions), you specify it as 
“ undefined abstract cognition,” and thus accept only certain parts thereof 
to be sensuous, — so, the same could be done in our case also. 

138. On account of the absence of the ‘ Linga ’ (middle term), this 
(concrete cognition) cannot he said to be Inferential, &e. And on account 
of there being no notion of any contradiction, it cannot be said to be 
nnauthoritative. 

139. And again, on account of its not having been perceived before, 
it cannot be “ Remembrance.” Therefore it must be * Sensuous ’ ; such 
is also the common usage and belief. 

140. “ Olass, &o., being objects foreign to the object perceived, 
the notion thereof in connection with the object, whicli is not identical 
with them (Class, <fcc.), can only be a case of false attribution ; and as such 
it is similar to the ordinary misconceptions of the mirage and the like.” 

141. Tt is not so j because it is not possible that the cognitions of a 
horse and other objects, should always be cases of false attribution; specially 

18T Like Abatraofc Cognition, Oonorefce Cognition is brought about by the mind ; 
and yet the Buddlhat defines 8«rt8a£>M.8 peroeption, as undefined and abstract} and 
thereby confines sensuousness to the seifi-recognition of Cognitions, and denies it in 
the case of suoh cognitions as that of the class “ cow.” In the same manner, even 
when the fact of being produced by the mind is common to Sense-perception, Inference, 
Analogy, &o,, we could restrict the name to the cognition of suoh objects as are not 
removed from the Sense-organs, That is to say, as the other party restricts the name to 
one class of Cognition, dogmatically, without any reasonable grounds for so doing, — we 
could also do the same. The Karika refers to the objection that — “ if tbe mere fact of 
being prodnced by the sense of mind be the sole criterion of Sense-perception, then 
Inference, &c,, would also become included in it.” The sense of the reply is that as 
the Buddhist dogmatically excludes all other cognitions, except the Abstract, from 
“ Sense-perception,” we would also dogmatically exclude Inference, &o. 

ISB A.S Concrete Cognition cannot be either Inferential, or Verbal, or based upon 
Analogy ; nor can it be said to be altogether untrustworthy ; it must be accepted as 
“ Sense-perception” there being no ground for our denying such aooeptanoe. 

140 This Karika embodies the Vedantio objection! ” We grant that Concrete Cogni- 
tion cannot bo Inferential, &o. ; bat we oanuot agree to its being always aublioritabive. 
Because Concrete Cognition consists in the attribution of Class, Action, &c., to an 
altogether different object (vig., the individual object of perception); and as snoh, it 
oannob bat be false.” 

Hi Says the NyayaTatnakara t “'OJasB, 4o., are not altogether dijEferent from 
the Individual. It is a fact of common experience that the individual ‘cow’ 
is recognised as such, only when it is found to be identical with the Class ‘now* 
(without which it could never beknowii as ‘dow’). This could nob be, if the Indivi- 
dual Were totally 'different from the Glass. Suoh recognition of the identity of the 
Individual with bhd' Glass is the ouiy means of teaowing the Glass ; hence there must 
be ah identity betwefenM^M ■e-t . .j s - 
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=as we hold that the Class (Action and Projoerty) are not totally different 
from the Individual (object of perception). 

142, If the qualifioation were entirely different from the qualified, 
then, how could the qualification always produce, in the qualified (object), 
n cognition precisely similar to itself ? 

343. The perception, of the colour of shellac in a piece of rock- 
crystal, belongs only to the ignorant, and is false (mistaken),—- for the 
wise, there is a recognition of difference (between the real form of the 
crystal, and the reflected one of shellac). 

144. Whereas the individnal object has never been seen as separated 
from Olassy (fee. ; nor have these latter been ever seen apart from the 
individual, — as is the case with the rock-crystal and the shellac. 

145. In the case of the crystal and shellac too, if the difference were 
never perceived by anybody, — whereby could the apparent correctness of 
the perception of the red colour (in the rock-crystal) be ever set aside ? 

146. Nor can there be any assumption of an extraneous relation 
subsisting among objects proved to be inseparable. Because there can be 
no such relation between unaccomplished objects. And if a member of the 
relation be, said to be accomplished (before the relation is established) then 
there is no inseparability. 

147. Such being the case, there is no ground for postulating a 

143 « Qualijicaiion ” — Class, Action and Property. “ Qualified ” — the Individual 
object. IE the Class were something other than the Individual, then the idea of the 
latter could not be invariably oonooinitant with that of the former. 

148 The Yedanti urges that if “ Sense-perception" wore always authoritative, then 
the notion of redness in the crystal would also he true. The sense of the reply is clear. 

144 The crystal and the lao are not always found to be concomitant ; while the 
Individual is invariably found to be concomitant with the Class, and vice uersA. 
Therefore the instance of the crystal and lac cannot apply to the present case. 

146 If the crystal were always accompanied by the lac, and if it were inseparably 
connected with it, then the perception of redness in the oiystal oonld not but ho 
acoepteMi as true. 

148 The Vai 9 e 8 hika 8 hold that Glass, Action, &o., are entirely difEerent from the 
Individual; and they are found to be invariably concomitant with the latter, simply 
because they are inseparably related to it, by the permanent relation of * SaTnaviiya ’ 
(Inherence). The Sense of the objection to this theory is that no relation can subsist 
between, any two objects, that are not already known to bo established entities ; and 
thus, if either member of the relation he accepted as being an established entity, prior 
to the assertion of the relation, then the inseparability ceases. Hence no relation 
^tween inseparable objects being possible, there can be no such thing as “ Samavaya.” 

141 ^‘fiiuch being the case, — There being no inseparability, there is no reason to 

assert any such relation as tljie ♦‘Samavaya.” And thus no relation being perceptible, 
we oonld nob recognise either tlie Indiyidnal or the Glass. And there being no ground 
for relation, there oould be no relation among the categories — among which the only 
relation held by the Vaiceshika to subsist is that of “ Samavaya,” which has been 
proved to be non est. 
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relation (between tlie Class and the Individual) ; nov cou]d we I’ecognise 
any isolation to subsist among the six categories themselves, 

148. The separation from Samavaya would lead to mutual separation 
(among objects said to be related by Samavaya) ; and if the existence 
of these were certain, then there would be no limit j because of its being 
accompanied by another, and so on, ad infiniUim, 

149. If it is urged that the “ Samavaya being identical with the 
form (of the objects themselves), no assumption of any other relation is 
necessary,” — then on account of this identity, the Samavaya may be only a 
particular form of the qualification and the qualified [Class and Individual) , 

150. Because if it (Samavaya) is different from them (the objects 
Class and Individual), then it cannot subsist as a relation (between these 
two); if, ou the other hand, it be identical with these two, then they 
cannot be different (from one another). 

151. “ But the object — such as the ‘ cow ’ f. i. — not being perceived 
apart from its properties, it would be only an aggregate of these properties 
(and have no independent existence of its own, — like the forest and other 
like things).” 

152. The Object is that which permeates through such (properties) 
as have the character of appearance and disappearance, prior to the 
comprehension of the properties themselves. 

153. Therefore the object — that is perceived, by people, in the form 

Tlia question is — “ Is the Samavaya itself related to the objects among whom 
it is said to subsist, or is it not?” If it is nob, then there can be no Samavaya -wibh. 
regard to the objects. And if it is, then this relation of Samavaya with the objects 
would stand in need of aixother relation, and so on, there being no end of Samavayas. 

149 The objection is that Samavaya is nothing more or less than the forms of the 
objects themselves. The reply is that in that case, the Vaioeshika drifts towards onr 
theory; inasmuch as we also assert that the objects — the qualification ‘ CI&bb’ and the 
qualified ‘ Individual,’ between whioh you assert the relation of Samavaya — are identi- 
cal ; and yon also hold that the relation between them is that of identity, which comes 
to the same thing. 

161 The meaning of the objeotion is that the object is not found to differ from its 
properties ; it is only an agglomeration of the properties ; just as the forest is only the 
ooll action of trees in it; and further, we have only five senses ; and all these have their 
purpose only in apprehending five sets of properties. Consequently, as there is no 
sixth sense, we can never perceive anything besides these properties. 

163 Tiie sense of the reply to the last Karilca is that the properties — colour, f.i.— 
have the character of appearing and disappearing — e.g., the greenness of the fruit dis- 
appears, and yellowness appears j therefore it is that whioh conforms with both these 
properties (the one going and the other coming), whioh is the object, the fruit ; and 
this must be differeivt from both greenness and yellowness i inaBrnnch. ns while the 
former has disappeared, and the latter has appeared, the fruit itself has all along con- 
tinued the same ; and it is possible to have a cognition, (though only undefined and in 
the abstract) of the fruit, as apart from its properties. 

168 This sums up the authoritative character of Concrete Cognition. “ Does not 
become, — this refers to the Tedantio objeotion brought forward in Karika 140. 
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of Class, &c. (i e., as specified by these) — does not, by this fact, become of 
another form ; and hence it cannot be untrustworthy. 

154. That object, whose difference from its properties is clearly 
defined, — even of this, the identity (with the properties) being permanent, 
there cati be no falsity (or untrustworthiness) of its concrete cognition. 

155. It is only that which, while having one cognisable form, is 
cognised in another, that is false; and not that which is always cognised in 
its own permanent form. 

15(5. That which is cognised by more senses than one does not (only 
on that account) come to be of diverse forms; for if it were so, then 
any and every object would come to have diverse forms, on the ground of 
its being cognised by the (same) sense, as located in the bodies of different 
persons. 

157. If it be urged that “ in this case the senses of all person would 
he of the same class, and as such iu a way identical,” — then we could have 
(the same in the other case also — the non-difference being based upon) 
the sameness of the class “ Sense-organ.” The class “ Being ” too, is not 
diverse, because of its cognition being always the same (even though it 
is cognisable by all the five Sense-organs) . 

168. Colour, Taste, Odour, &c., do not become identical with one 
another ; because of the difference in their cognitions. The Singleness and 

I®* This anticipates the following objection of the Buddhists : An object cognised 
by the senses of touch and sight would come to have diverse forms. For if even on 
the diversity of the comprehending organ, there were no diversity in the forms of the 
object comprehended, then there would be no difference between smell and colour, &o. 
If it be urged that the class ‘ Being’ is perceived by means of all the five senses,— -we 
deny this ; because no such class can be perceived by the five senses. And if you assort 
a commixture of the Seuse-organs, then it would be superfluous to postulate more 
than one Sense-organ— that of Touch, for instance ; and the functions of all the other 
senses might be accepted as congregating in this alone.” The sense of the reply is 
that the mere fact of being cognised by more senses than one does not constitute 
sufficient ground for postulating a diversity in its forms. For if that fact were the 
sole ground for diversity, then even the object perceived by means of a single sense, 
would have to be takeu as diverse ; inasmuch as the object is cognised by many persons, 
and as snob there is a diversity in the comprehending sense— this diversity being that 
of the senses as belonging to various persons. 

itl The objector says that though the one sense — of Touch, £,i., — may belong to 
different persons, yet evei'yone of these is the “ Sense of Touch ” ; and as such there 
is no real diversity in the comprehending organ. The meaning of the reply is that 
though the Sense of Touch may differ from the Sense of Sight, yet both equally are 
“Sensei” and as snob, in our case too, there is no real diversity, Though the class 
‘Being’ is cognisable by all the senses, yet, its Cognition being of the same form, in all 
cases, it cannot be said to have many forms. . 

Its In the same manner, colour, taste, octnhot be said to be identical ; because 
all of them are cognised to be of tkb skihe eharaoter. We can however call these 
“ single,” taking them as forning parts of the class “ Being,” and “ many” or “diverse,” 
when they are taken in their respective individual forms of colour, taste, &o. 
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manif oldness of these may be explained as being due respectively, to their 
being considered collectively as “ Being,” or individually, as “ Colour,” 
“ Taste," “ Odour,” &c, 

159. In some cases, there being a commixture of various Sense- 
functions, we conclude that the Sense-organ functioning is not one; because 
in certain cases we have a definite idea as to the respective importance of 
the vai’ious Sense-functions, based npon the comparative strength and 
weakness of the Sense-organs. 

160-161, As for instance, in the case of the Mind, we find that with 
regard to Colour, &c., it functions in conjunction with the eye, and the 
other Sense-organs ; while with regard to pleasure, pain, &c., we find 
it functioning independently by itself. The absence of commixture in 
one case does not necessitate its absence in every case ; nor does the 
perception of commixture in one case necessitate its presence in another 
case. 


162. Because we find that thexc is a remembrance of sound, even on 
the destruction of the ear ; and also because we fitid that on such destruc- 
tion, there is no perception of any present sound we conoluSe that 
there is a definite standard (regulating the relative importance of the 
senses). 



159 This Karika refutes the objection of the superfluonsness of postulating more 
than one sense. The meaning is that, because two functions of two senses become 
mixed up in the cognition of a single object, it does not follow that there is only one 
Sense-organ} since as a matter of fact, we find that one, whose sense of vision is 
strong, and that of audition weak, sees distant objects, but does not hear distant sounds, 
and oice versd. Snob adjustment of the Sense-functions could not be possible, if the 
Sense-organ were one only. Therefore, oven though any two Sense-functions may 
become mixed up in the cognition of an object, get the two Sense-organs remain 
distinct. 

180,81 These Karlkiis have in view the objection that “ Coming across a commix- 
ture of Sense-functions, in the case of the cognition of Substance, we might also infer 
the commixture to belong to tbe cases of Oolonr-perception and the rest.” The sense 
of the reply is that, that which has been seen to exist in one case, cannot necessarily 
be said to exist in every other case. As for instance, we find that, in the case of the 
cognition of colour, &o., we find the mind fnnotioning with the help of the external 
organs, the eye and the rest, whereas in the oases of Eememhrance, Pleasure, and the 
like, the mind is found to function by itself alone. In the same maiiner, of the 
external organs, the eye, &a, also, there would be a commixture in tbe case of the 
cognition oi - substance, while in the oases of the perception of colour, sound, &c., each 
of these organs would be fnnotioning, each by itself, 

IBS This Karika explains how we come to infer the fixity of the application of the 
mind, functioning as stated in the last Karika. Inasmuch as we find that one, who 
is totally deaf, remembers sounds, andfifels pleasure, &a ., — we infer that, for remember^ 
^plmaure, xaindimuytiom independently of the external Sense- 

ori^ns. On the other hand, we find that the deaf are incapable of perceiving any 
seimds&tthB prescmt time? and .tbenpe: we conclude that, ia the perception of snob 
sounds, &©., idle r^d stemds inxBsOd'sci fihsa^ternal Senee-orpms. r 
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163. If! tlie Sense-organ were only one, in all eases, then either every- 
thirig OX' nothing would be perceived. IHt be m’ged that we postulate 
different capacities (or functions) of the same Sefise-organ, — then, these 
capacities themselves could be said to be so many distinct organs of sense. 

16di. A deaf person would also hear sounds, if (in the perception of, 
Sound) there were a comuiixtui'e with the eye, &o. ; and also if the inind; 
were independent (of the external oi’gans) with regard to the cognition' 
of present objects. 

165. The deaf person could ilot remember any sound, if the ear were 
the sole cause of memory; or (if you assert his remembrance to he' 
spontaneous, and not due to any cause, then), like remembrance, he would 
also have a cognition of the present sound (Whieh is not possible). 

166. And on the other hand, there conld not he any subsequent 
remdiubrance of the sound, if the mind had ho share in its comprehenaiou, 
at the time of its cognition by the ear ; nor could there be the non- 
remembrance of all other things (at the time of the perception of sound). 

167. If the pex’son were not dependent upon the Sense-organs, 
then he would have a simultaneous cognition of all things at once ; 
because by himself, he consists of pure consciousness. 

168. Therefore in some places, we' must accept exclusive fixity, as well 

16 S I'he postulating of five di^erent fanobious for &tj one Sense-organ, is the same 
as postulating five distinct Sense-organS. 

If theve were commixture alone, there could be no restriction. *’ If ths mind, 
Because though the deaf have no ears, yet they have their minds intact. 

168 This Karika anticipates the following objection ; “ The cognition of sound 
could be explained as being due solely to the ear ; why call in the aid of the mind ? ” 
The s&nao of the reply is that, there conld nob be a remembrance of any particular 
sound, if the mind ^lad nothing to do with its previous perception. And farther, we 
find that an absent-minded person, though with his eyes all right and quite open, is 
unable to see anything. And again, after a certain object— sott?i.d, f.i, — has been 
perceived, one does not, by that means, remember all other objects, colour, and the 
rest. Therefore we conclude that the mind, the organ of remembrance, has got 
soniething to do with the perception of objects. Booanse if we were to accept the 
agency of ths mind with regard to memory, without admitting the fact of its having 
(something to do with the object at the time of its being iperceived by the Sense-organ, 
then we would be landing ourselves on an absurdity, — that of the perception of one 
object bringing about the remembrance of all other objects } since, in that case, there 
wbdld be nothing to restrict the agency of the mind to any particular object. 

Md A scion of the Vedanti asserts that the Self itself consists of pure conscious- 
nsds ; and as such, all cognition is only natural to it j whence there is no necessity of 
having either external or internal Crgans of peroeption. The Karika means to say 
that if such were the case, then all soria Of oognitidns, of all things in the world, 
would be crowding upon the person, all at onoe’, ' 

" l 68 Through the character of their erfeot, in thd shape of cognition, we infer the 

capabilities of the cogniser and the cognised ,* and from these, wo infer that, in certain 
oases, “^s in that of coZoar— -there is no coinmixture ; while in others— as in that of 
tubslonce— we have a conmixtiire. 

13 
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as commixfcurG, in accordance wifcli tlie character of the cognition, — these 
two being assumed, from the capabilities of the cognisable (object) and 
the cognising (organ), in accordance with the effects of those, in the 
shape of the resultant cognition. 

160. The divisions, of the eye, &c., as well as colour, &c., are limited 
to five only. Therefore though there are many such subdivisions as the 
Blue^ Bed, &c., yet there is no necessity of postnlating innumerable organs 
(for the perception of each of these). 

170. For this reason, we conclude that it is by means of all ihe five 
organs of sense that we have the cognition of the class “Being” and tho 
class “ Quality ” ; of the “ Substance ” and the “ Shape ” (of objects), tbo 
cognition is caused by iivo (Sight and Touch) ; and of Oolour and the rest, 
by only one (the eye, &c. one by one). 

171. (Obj.). “ Though identical with the Class, &c., yet the idea (of 
an object) would he false, on account of its being brought about, tlirough 
identification with the word ; — as is the case with the idea of Colour and 
the rest.” 

172. (Rep.). The cognitions of objects, as produced, are not in the 
foi’m of identification with words. Because the ideas produced by words 
ai'G exactly similar to those that have been brought about before the use of 
the words. 

173. (Obj.). “Bub tho idea of the form of the coic, in the shape of 
the class cow, ^'c., never appears, until there has been a recognition of the 
relation subsisting between the word ‘ cow ’ and the object (it denotes).” 

189 As wo have tho restricted applicationa of the Sense.organs, to sneh ohiects as ' 
Taste, Colour, &c., — i.e., the cognition of colour is restricted to the eye and so on ; 
therefore T?e accept these as five distinct organs ; but in the case of Blue, Red, &c.> 
there is no such restriction, — all colour being equally perceptible by tho eye alone,—* 
therefore these are not accepted as separate subdivisions. 

179 This sums up the conclusions arrived at. 

ni Tho sense of the objection embodied in the Karika is this : “ The object being 
identical with Class, Action and Property, we grant the trustworthiness of the cognition 
of such identity ; but the word, in which this idea is expressed, is something quite 
different (from the object, and the Class, Ac.) ; therefore the idea, as identified with 
{i.e., expressed in) the words, cannot but be false. Such words as ‘ Cow ’ and the like 
denote the Glass, Action and Property ; and as such, specify such class as being 
speeifio forms of themselves ; and then subsequently, they determine the particular 
individual object, as specified by such Glass, Ac. Thus then though there is uo falsity 
attaching to the object ns identified with the Class, Ac., yet the identification of the 
Class, Ac., w'ith tho TT ords cannot be true. The proper name of different objects too 
serve to represent such objects as identical with the names ; and this identification 
•of objects with words cannot but be false,” 

" The idea of colour, ^'c.—i.e,, just as the identification of ihe colour Hue, with the 
'voQvd “ blue ” is false. 

178 That is to say, th6 idea that we have of objects is not in the form of words ; i,e, 
our cognition of an object is not alwAys aoedmpanied by a verbal expression of the same* 
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174. “ And if that (which appears in the particular ‘ cow ’) were the 
form of the Class, &o., then even one wlio does not know the word ‘ cow ’ 
would recognise the animal (as belonging to such and such a class, 
which is an absurdity). Thus then, both by Affirmative and Negative 
premises we conclude that the object is identical with the Word.” 

175. (Rep.). Just as Colour, Taste, &c., are recognised, in their own 
form, as different from one another, even before their expression in words, — 
so would it also be in the case in question. The fact of these having' 
different names (expression in words) is something quite different (from 
the objects themselves). 

176. Nor can an object be said to be not cognised, simply because it 
has not been specified by words. Therefore even he, who does not know 
the word, can recognise the class ‘ Cow,’ &c. 

177. Even in the case of a cognition produced by contact with the 
sense of hearing, there is no attribution of identity with words ; because 
there is a difference between the object and the word, based upon the fact 
of these being cognised by the Eye and the Ear (respectively)* 

178. It is only in the ascertainment of one property of an object 
with innumerable properties, that the u’ortZ serves as the means; and it 
could in no case, be the cause of the imj) 08 ition of its own identity (upon' 
the object). 

179. Nor is it possible for the form, of the means to be imposed upon 


nv The affirmative Premiss is : “The idea of the class (‘covr’) is brought about 
only when the relation between tbe iwrtl (‘cow ’) and the objeci (the Class) has been 
duly asoerfcaiiiod " j and the Negative Premiss is : “ One who does not know the word 
can have no idea of the object, as belonging to any particular class.” 

176 Just as we have the cognition of Colour, 2'aste, &c., in the abstract, even 
before the cognition of any relation between the loord aud the object, — so, in the same 
manner, wo could also have the cognition of Class, &c., even before they come to be 
expressed in words, in their own specific forms, and not in the form of the words 
(subsequenbly recognised as denoting them). One who knows the words is able to 
remember the names of the class, See,, as something over and above the specific forms 
of the words j and thereby he comes to give expression to them in words. 

116 It has been argued in the “ Vakyapndiya” that “one who does not know the 
word cannot have any idea of the class, because no expression in words is possible for 
him ; and there can be no such idea, in the absence Of a corresponding verbal expres- 
sion.” It has also been declared that “ In the world there is no idea which is nod 
expressed in words ; ail idea is cognised only as expressed in words.” The Karika 
objects to this theory. 

Ill Even in the ease of a cognition accompanied by Words, there is no notion of 
an identity between the Word and the Object ; because tlie object is perceived by the 
Eye, while the Word is cognised by the Ear; and as such, the cognitions of these 
being radically diKeront, they can never be identical, 

113 Words have their use only in defining or singling out one out of the many 
properties of an object; in no case do they lead to any notion of their identity with 
the object. 
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its object', for it caunot iu any way be held that the form of the lamp or 
of the Sens© (of sight), is imposed upon the Colour perceived. 

ISO. If the class ‘ Cow ’ bo always cognised in the form of the word,-— 
then, inasmuch as no other form is cognised, how could there bo any 
difference between them, or any ath’ibution of the form of the one to 
the other? 

181. And again, if there be non-difference, in reality, there can be no 
falsity (in the identity) ; and if there ho any difference in tbep? forms, 
then there could be no chance of the said imposition ; and the assumption 
of such imposition would only be erroneous. 

182. It is only by means of words that there can be any description 
(or mention) of the object that has been cognised. And for one who 
would describe either the object or the loonl, or the Idect, the only expres- 
sion that he could use is “ the cow.” 

183. And on account of this identity of expression (or description), 
the hearer comes to conceive the identity, of the tvord, the idea and the 
object, with the expression (used by the speaker). 

18'i. Though the cause of error is the same (in both crises) it the 
cognition and audition that are known as imposed upon the object, and not 
the object upon those. 

185. As a matter of fact however, the idea of the cow (the ohjeot) 
is in the form of ‘an animal with dewlaps, &c.’5 of the ‘word’ (Gq) is in 
the form of the letters ‘ Ga,’ <fec. ; and that of the ‘idea’ of these two 
is without any (external) shape. 

186. If the object were always cognised to be identical, in form, with 

ISO If tho Iiiaividual and the Class were both cognised in the forni of the Word 
alone, then the Class and the Word, both being eternal, there would he an absolute 
iion-difEerence between the two ; and thereby there could be no attribution of the form 
of the Word on the Object or Class. That is to say, the Class hemg cognised in the 
form of the Word, and in no other form, it would become npn-different frpin it. 

■' ‘ 181 « Imposition ” — which has heou noted and denied iq 179. 

182 [That is io say, the Object, t^ie Word, and tho Idea of the obiect, can all be 
described l)y the expression “ the cow ” j th^ WoTd only serves as the means of 
describing to others' what one has seam hid it is from this fact that arises the 
erroneous notion that the word is identical with the object. 

185 ihe hearer reasons thus : “ Because the speaker uses the same expression in 
the case of all the three, therefore he must also, necessarily, have the same idea with 
regard to them, &o., &o." 

186 That is to say, the afoi’esaid imposition is only an error ; as a matter of fact, 
the form of the idea is different in each ease. 

186 Some people hold that thp Word only serves to denote its own form j and 
they declare that there is an imposition of this fprni upon tho individual Object. 
The Karika objects to this view, on the grqund that, if tho object denoted by the 
Word wore identical wit|i the^ Wmjd, t^PB we vrould have the absurdity of there being 
bctwceir suol^ dm, the tree Tmninalia helenca and 

other objecti, that are all expressed by the same word “ Aksha ” j for the word rexpaimng 


lOX 

tlio wwcZ,-— then ill the case ol such words as “Aksha^' (and others with 
several meanings), the (different ohjeots), dic& and the rest, would also 
cpme to be identical, 

187. If it be urged that “ there may be such an identity,”— (we reply) 
that such identity is never recognised before the use of the word. If it 
be urged that “ the same may bo the case with the class coio, &o,,” we 
deny this j because in this latter case we always see only one form. 

188. In the case of the plant ierminalia halerka and the other two 
(denotations of the word A/cs/m), there is no conformity of any one property j 
the only common factor being the denotabilifcy by the word ‘ Akslia ’ ; and 
thus it is different from words denoting a cZass (in which there is com 
formity of properties among the vaxious individ^uQ^U constituting the Class), 

189. In the case of the word ‘ Ahsha’ however, we find three forms 
entirely different from one another. This could not be possible if there 
were any imposition of the form of the word ; as there is no difference in 
the form of the word “Aksha,*' (which conlinues to be the ^ame, what- 
ever meaning it may be taken to denote). 

190. If it be urged that “the word ‘Aksha’ may be differeiit (in 

each case) we deny this j because as a paatter of f%ct whenever this 
word is used, there is always a dpubt as toita, present aiguiffcation, which 
would not be possible, unless the word remained the same (in the case of 
^ its significations).; secondly} actually fepm of 

the ioord is precisely the same (in all cases).. 

191. In the case of such words as “bhavati’’ and the like, — where 

the ^ame, th^ forsps of the ohjeots, beipg idfintipal; with ifc, could not he diflereut 
from one anpiiljpr. 

187 Tlje objection in the first half belongs to the Bauji||ha theory that tho funptioo 
of a Word; lice only in the emlmiovt of everything other than the objeot denoted by it ; 
and as such the meaning of the word “ Akeha ” would only be the “ negation of all 
that is not-AMha ” | atjd in this fpruJ, there cannot,, but be non-hiffereuce aiiapng the 
objects denoted by the. Woi:d, The Author replies that wo do pot reqognise any such 
identity, prior to the use of the Word s and withopt tho recognition of such a relation 
(which according to the Bndd.hist ia necessary in the denotation of the Word), the 
FbixZ cannot have any ineaning. The objection rjajscd, in the second half of the 
Kiirika means that “ the Miipansaka also holds th^ Glass * Cow ’ to be one only j and 
as such, he will also have to face the ahsnpdfty of the nor[*difCerence apiong thonsai}^^ 
qf indjuidiml cows.” Tho reply fo this io thoj:, for thp there, is no suc^ 

nl^ljirdhy, inaamnoh a? all the individnal oow4| are tonally fqqnd,tQ. be (sifuUar) 

to one another, ip theif main,shftPQ» (.th® QUly diffqr^naoe bqing in tl^q dctahs). 

190 Whenever a word with several, ipegtnings iq usqd* thfn'p is always a dopht as 
ip its true signification, whipi^ w.culd,nnfcbc.RPS8iWq, if. the rpwein the 

same in all oases. Thp theory Wc refn^d iS tht^t tlje Wcrd dpea not really cqusist 
of the ieiiers, but of the “ spZmtn,” whifih is.,held; tq h® peculiar tp each word, and on 
which depends the significatipn.of; the wcapd, 

IS! “ (i) the hocatiyq of ‘Bfenyw’ (yPh), agd also (a) the fqrin in tl|C 

Present Tenge, Third Pergqn, Singular of the roost “ bM” (to be). 
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tHere is a difference based upon (the -word in one case being) a Pronoun, 
and (in another case) a Vex’b, — the form remains the same; and as such, 
if there were any imposition (of the form of the word upon the object) , 
we would have non-difference in the two meanings (of the word taken as 
a Pronoun, and as a Verb). 

192. The formation of the word being precisely the same in both cases 
{bhamti, as a Pronoun, and as a Verb), how can the verbal expression 
he said to have the character of something to he accomplished ? Or again, 
how could the shapeless (immaterial) word have a shaped (corporeal or 
material) signification? 

193. If the words ‘cow,’ ‘horse’ and ‘white’ were independent of 
the form of the objects denoted, how could there be any restriction as to 
the denotations of these, as resting in ‘ class ’ ‘ quality,’ &o. ? 

194 The difference between the loords “Tree” and “The Fig-tree” 
being exactly the same as (that) between (these and) the trords “ Jar,” 
&c., — how could there he in the case of the former couple, any relation 
of the general and the particular, if we did not take into consideration 
the forms of the objects (iudependently of the words) ? 

195. Nor could there be any co-substrateness ( of the object denoted 
and the Idea produced by the word), as (there is none) in the case of the 

198 As in the case of the pronoun, so also in that of the Yerb, the Word is equally 
complete and accomplished. And then if the form of the Word were imposed upon 
(and identical with) that of the Meaning, how conld the meaning of the Verb be 
said to be in- the course o/ cowipJetion f For the verb ‘ pachatV does not signify the 
comjgletion of the action of coohing ; it only signifies that the ‘ action of cooking 
is in progress.* Some people, again, hold the object to bo a particular modification of 
the Word; and this is refuted by the latter sentence of the Text. The meaning of the 
Kirika is that a material modification can belong only to a material primary. In the 
case in question, however, the word being immaterial, cannot have material modifica* 
tions in the shape of the jar, &c. 

19S If it was the mere form, of the Word that was imposed npon the object denoted, — • 
without any idea of the class, &c., — how could we say that “ such and such a word 
denotes the class, and another denotes the p^'opertyj’ 

It* You say that the form of the alject signified by the Word is identical with tlie 
form of the Word itself. But you see that the difference between the tcords “Tree” 
and “Fig” would, in that case, be exactly the same as that between the words “Jar” 
and “ Tree ” ; and then what does this lead to ? It cannot but lead to the conclusion 
that the relation that subsists between the two objects Tree and Fig is exactly the same 
as that which subsists between the Tree and the jar ; which would mean that there 
is no relation between the generic term “ Tree ” and the particular term “ Fig.” 

1-96 In such instances as the “ bine lotus ” (where there is a co-substratouess 
between the property bZweJieas and the class lotus), as there is no co-subsfcrateuess 
between the Word and the Idea, there would be none betweeu the Idea and the Object 
denoted ,• because, according to you, it is the Word itself that is denoted ; and as there 
ate two words in the compound “ blue lotus,” the object denoted by it cannot be one ; 
and as the objects are two, there can. be m oo-substrateneas between the concept “ blue 
lotus” and the objects denoted by the Mo words. ’ If it be urged that “as in the case 
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%uord and tlie Idea. Nor can two distinct Ideas coliere in one undefined 
(abstract) cognition. 

196. li it be urged tbat Hhe coberence is in the Substance (m 
general)’ — then, all sack words, as ‘cow,’ ‘horse,’ &c., would come to 
have one and the same meaning; because all these words signify a 
substance, 

197. The e.vpreBsioii ‘blue lotus ’ too is not used with reference to a 
particular case of non- difference (between blueness and lotus) ; for if it 
were so, then the expression could not be used elsewhere (i.e., in the case 
of another blue lotus) ; whereas we see that such use is desirable. 

198. Nor do you accept the object “ blue lotus ” to be one only, (and 
reasonably so), — because (in the compound ‘blue lotus’ ) we recognise a 

of the theory of the denotation of Glass, &o., by the Word, the words ‘bine lotas’ 
give rise to only one conception in the abstract, (i.e., the abstract Idea of the Blue 
Lotus), so, in our case too, wo could assert that there is oo-snbstrateness between the 
concept ‘ blue lotus,’ and the aforesaid abstract Idea,”— -to this we reply that in yoar 
case, there is nothing to regulate the abstract signification of the words ‘ blue ’ and 
‘lotus.’ In our case, we assort the word “ bine ” to denote a property and ‘ lotus ’ to 
denote an individual of the class “lotus;” and hence we find the relation of the 
qualification ami the qualified sabsisting between the two ; and thereby we mate “ lotus ” 
the chief member of the ooinpoiind, which fact serves to restrict the abstract Idea to 
the lotus and nob to the Uuencss. While according to you, both words signifying their 
abstract Ideas, there would bo nothing to restrict the abstract denotation of the com* 
pound to anyone of the two objects. Says the KaqiM : “ Two ideas are said to he 
co-suhstrate only when they are found to inliere in the same sahstrate. In accordance 
with the Imposition Theory, where can they cohere P For they cannot do so in the 
specific Abstract Property (“ StvalaJcshana,*’) ; because this is not definable. In our 
theory however, there can be such co-inherence, inasmuch as we assert that a portion 
of the denoted object enters into the Abstract Idea produced by the Wood,” 

19S It has been shown above that there can be no co-inherence in the ‘ swaldkshana ’ 
of the signification of the compound “ blue-lotus.” Under the circumstances, if the 
co-inherence be held to be in the substance in general— i.e., if the co-sixbstratenoss of 
‘ lotus ’ and ‘ blue ’ be held to be located in tlieir generic character of ‘Substance’— 
then inasmuch as this latter is the same in the case of all significant words, all objects 
denoted by words would become co-substrates with one another. 

191 If the expression “ blue lotus ” were held to he restricted to one such lotus 
in particular, then there would be no use of the expression in the case of any other 
such lotxxs ; and this is not desirable. 

193 Toil do not admit of any such class as “blue lotus” — which would inoluds 
many individual blue lotuses ; and as such, you cannot base the use of the compound 
upon any such class, which is the only way of applying one name to many objects. 
And farther, you do not even admit any single. object, as Hue lotus; which you could 
very reasonably accept, in accordance with your theory that the objects are identical 
with the words denoting them. Though such acceptance would not be right, inasmuch 
as “ blue ” and “ lotus” are two distinct words, and as such they form the two members 
of a compound, and accordingly they have two distinot forms, whence they must he 
taken to signify two distinct objects ; for the simple reason that the imposition of the 
forms of two distinct words cannot result in the denotation of a single object. 
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difference, of words aiid meanings, based upon the (two) members (of the 
compound). 

199. We also come across cases of the itaposibioh of two woi’ds (upon 
the same object) ; e.g,, in the case of synonyms; and in such cases, these 
too w'OLild become co-substrate, like the expression “blue lotus.” 

200. A word is never used with reference to any object that has not 
been perceived before ; and then, at the time of the comprehension of the 
relation (between the ibord and the object), what sort of object would he 
cognised? 

201. Because at that time it is not possible for the form of the word 
to be imposed upon that of the ; nor is the i-elation (of tlie word), 
comprehended in reference to the particular object spoken of, 

202. And if the power of imposing its own form belonged to the 
word, independently of the comprehension of the relation, — then, we would 
have such imposition of forms, even in the case of a word that is heard 
for the first time. 

199 If in the case of “ blue-lotus,” you assert tbe co-substrateness to consist iu 
the fact of the two words being used in close proximity, then iu cases where two 
synonyms are pronounced together, when the moaning of a certain word is being 
exi^lained to others — e.g,, “ Ufpalam Katnalam” — ^you would have to admit a co-sub- 
strateness of these words also, which is an absurdity. 

SO® Says the KigikS : “ A Word is not able to signify an object, unless its relation to 
it has been ascertained ; and, no such relation can be ascertained, unless the object has 
been perceived. Therefore it would be a hard nut to craok, for the upholder of the 
Imposiblon Theory, to explaiu What sort of object is perceived at the time of the com- 
prehension of the’ said relation,” The question implies that the object cannot be 
cognised in any way — in abcordaftCo with the Imposition Theory. The next Karikii 
explains why there can be fiO such cognition of the object. 

201 “ Because, ^c^ — i.e., becanse it is only after the relation has been ascertained 
that there ie a conception of the identity of the word with the object. The Kat^ikd 
adds; “The object being, according to yon, of the same form as the wmrd, it cannot 
britig about any idea of such form, unless it has itself been fully comprehended before- 
hand, Thus then the Comprehension of the relation would depend npou the impoaition, 
and this imposition too would depend upon a full comprehension of the relation; and 
we would have the fault of rnutual Inter-dependence.” 

“ Nor is the comprehension, ^c.” — The relation of the word with its denoiation is 
not comprehended with reference to any one particular object— f.i., the individual cow ; 
for if it were so, then the word (the name “cow”) could not be used with reference 
to any other individual of the same class (“cow”); inasmuch as the relation is, as 
held by you, restricted to the former individual. And thus we would have to postulate 
endless relations — in fact, as many as there may be individuals that we come across. 

202 That is to' say, this would give rise to the absurdity that the meaning of a 

word would be fully comprehended, even by one who hears it for the first time, jiist 
as Well as any other person, Who may have known it for ever so long. If the impdsi- 
ticn of the form of the word on the object were independent of any comprehension 
df the relStibn stfb^sthig betWeeA tEd" wBtd ahd the object, theri, ohe ivho hears the 
word' pfOrLcrti'nciiBdi To# tBd fifSt ■fiiWe- wcrald alSb understand that it signiflofe a 

oertaiu antdial With'dtei!ylhpsr, & in absurdity. 
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203. For us, however, no remembrance of the object denoted results 
on the first utterance of the word, because the person does not yet know 
the object (it denotes). Whei’eas according to you the form of the object 
would be perceived in that of the words. 

204. Just as with regal'd to objects, that form the denotations of 
unknown words, there is no idea of these (words as denoting such objects) ; 
so similarly, in the case of words whose denotations are not known, (there 
is no idea of the object as denoted by such words), even when the word 
has been heard. 

205. Thus then, the denotations (i.e., the objects) do not depend 
entirely upon words ; on the other hand, since words have the function of 
recalling the (pre-cognised) object, therefore we come to recognise tlie 
dependence of these {words upon objects, and not that of objects upon words). 

206. For these reasons, we conclude that it is only the form of the 
object, cognised at the time of the comprehension of the relation (hetweeii 
words and their denotations), that is cognised through the word also ; and 
the (original) form of the object is in no case totally suppressed, 

207. We do not in any way cognise the identity of the word, in the 
idea, that is produced by the word, either iu the case of activity, or in that 
of cessation from activity. 

208. If we accepted the theory of the imposition (of the form of 
toortfs upon the o&Jedff they denote), then we would comprehend diiferenfc 
meanings from the (synonymous) words — “ifcara,” “/laA’fu,” etc. j because 
there is a difference in the forms of these words. 

209-210. The imposition of the identity of anything is found to be 
due either to similarity or to reflection. In the present case, however, we 

S03 The above objection does not apply to onr theory •, because we hold that the 
oomprehonsion of the meaning of a word depends upon a certain relation that subsists 
between the word and the object it denotes ; and in the case of the hearing of a word 
for the first time, as the hearer is unable to recognise the relation that subsists between, 
that word and its denoted object, he can derive no conception from this word. This 
argument however does not serve the Imposition Theory 5 because according to this 
the form of the object is identical with that of the word ; and hence as soon as the- 
word is heard (even though it be for the first time), there must follow tlto conception 
of the object, which is absurd. 

806 “ 8upp-essed ’’sschanged ; that is to say, when the word is used, the form of 
the object does nob become changed into that of the word, as held by the Imposition 
Theory. 

807 i^^xid hence there can be no “ imposition ” of tho form of the word upon the 

a09.3},0 VjTe find that there is an “ imposition ” of the identity of silver in the shelly 
on the ground of their similarity. There is also an impositioa (or attribution) of 
identity in the case of the redness of the rose and the crystal, on the ground of the 
redness being reflected iu the crystal. But in the case of the alleged identity of the 
forms of the word and the object, we find none of the aforesaid grounds for imposition. 
Therefore we conclude that there is uo such identity iu this last case. 

14 
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do not find in tlie toon?, any similainfcy with tlie o/yeci ; noi’ can there lie 
any reflection of the word (on the ohject) which is at a distance from itj 
nor could any reflection from a distance be possible in the case of an object 
which has no (bodily) shape. 

211. And if the proximity (of the word) to the object were said 
to be due to the all-pervading character of words, — then every object 
would come to be reflected upon by every word. 

212. And again, anything that is perceptible by a different Sense- 
organ cannot be the reflector of an object j for the perception of the rock 
crystal, even when having the reflection of shellac, is not brought about by 
the Senses of Touch, etc, 

213. If we accepted “ Imposition,” then Inference and Vei-hal Testi-. 
mony would both become false} and because of the falsity of all specifica- 
tion, there would also follow a negation of all things (through falsity), 

214. If the opponent were to say “let it be so,” — then his own wox’ds 
also becoming untrustworthy (for the same reason), how could he make 
any true declaration ? For certainly, no truth is cognised through false 
(untrustworthy) assertions. 

215. Also from the arguments (we shall bring forward later on) 
against the p^ya-vada,, we infer the functions of the Cognition and Word to 
be true ; but the form of the object can never be dependent upon the word, 

216. Therefore, even before the use of the word, those objects that 
are cognised by the ideas of distinobness^ oneness^ etc., — of such objects, the 
existence is ever real. 

217. Even in the case of such objects (Yirtue, etc.), as are known 
only by words, though there can be no idea of the object, in the absence of 
the word, — yet the form of the object is not totally desti’oyed (i.e., cannot 
be denied). 

218. (As for instance) in the absence of the eye, the form of colour is 
not perceived} but from this we do not conclude that the form of colour 
has been destroyed (and does not exist). 

219. The relation (between the word and the object) being eternal, it 

SM ThQ rejlgcted- and. that yrhiah is rejlecied upon must both be perceived by the 
same Sense-organ, 

8'8 If all concrete oognifcion be said to be false, — as it muat be in accordance with 
the Imposition Tlieory — , then all the Means of Right Notion, Inference and the rest, 
would become false j since every eue of those is based upon well-defined (concrete) 
cognitions. “Everything” — i.e., all worldly affairs. 

After the use of the word, the conception of the object is always in keeping- 
■with some foregoing perception. Even in the case of objects, whose names are not 
known to ua, wo have such notions, as that of its being different from othei- objects, 
being only one in number, and so forth j consequently the existence of such objects can 
pever be denied, 

1*19 This Earlka has. the following objection in view 1 “We grant that the form of 
the object is different from that of the word. j then the case will be this, that in the com- 
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eannol; be said filial tlie object is perceived iix tlie form of the word 
(vvhicli is held to be imposed upon it) ; because all men do not, atone 
and the saxTie time, perceive the object in another form (i.e., in a form 
different from that of the word). 

220. If it be urged that “the same (argument) would apply to the 
case of (the cognition of the object as) being of tbe same form (as the 
word),”— then (we reply that) when both of these cases are ti-ue, just 
consider whether the object itself is incapable of being denoted by that 
word, or the cogniser himself is incapable of comprehending the significa- 
tion of the word ? 

221-22. The negation and affirmation (of the denotability by the 
word) in the object, cannot both be possible ; because of the two being 
mutually oonferadiefeory j whereas it is quite reasonable to lay down deuota- 
tiveness and non-denotativeness (of the word), in accordance with the 
difference (in the capabilities) of the cognising persons ; — as in the case of 
the blind and the non-blind, with regard to the (perception of) colour 
(presented) before them. For these reasons the cognition, in the object, 
of the form of the word (t.e., the denotability of the object by that word), 

prehension of the relation of the word and the object, the object wonid not be perceived, 
in the form of the word ,• and it would be only after such comprehension of the rela- 
tion, that the object would be oognised in the form of the word } and this would 
ultimately mean that the ohjmi, •which hns not the form of the word, y^oxild, aoms to he 
<i 0 ^nise 6 . aa having the form of the xoord; and thia idea cannot bub bo wrong.” The 
sense of the reply is that the relation hobween the word and its denotation being eternal, 
this relation, oven before its comprehension, subsists all the same; and the object all 
along has the capability of being denoted by that word; and it is only this capability 
that becomes manifested, after the due oomprehensiou of the aforesaid relation; and 
again it is this capability that is meant, when we say that " the object has the form of 
the word,” — which statement does nob mean that the forms of the word and the object 
are identical. ” Bub how do yon know that this capability is eternal ? " For the 
simple reason that, from the mere fact of one man not knowing the relation subsisting 
between the word and the objeob, we cannot conclude that the relation is not known 
to any person in the world; and hence we cannot assert that all men, at one and the 
same time, are ignorant of the denotability of the object by the word. That is to say, 
though one may ixot know the object cow by the name “Oow,” yet there are sure to be 
others who will know it by that name ; and fchns we find that the denotability of tbe 
object by the word cannot be entirely denied at any time. 

820 Tiie sense of the objection is that, as has been said in the case of the denot- 
ability of the object, — that all men do not all at once recognise the object by a particular 
name-—, so may it also be asserted that ‘ all men do not, all at once, come to recognise 
the deuotability of an object by a particular Word.’ It is said in reply that the reason- 
ing might truly apply to both oases ; but if a little oonsideration is given to the poiub 
as to which of the two alternatives is the more reasonable, — (1) either that the objeob 
itself is not denotable by the word^ bocanseione man does not know it by i.lvat name, 
«r (2) that such individnal nou-reoognition • only implies a certain incapacity in the 
man himself—, it would appear whiok is more acceptable and compatible with well- 
ascertained facta. 
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■belongs only io one who knows the word (as denoting that special object), 
and to none else. 

223. (Obj.). “In snch words (proper names) as ‘Devadatta’ and the 
like, we find a beginning of the assertion of the I’elatiou (subsisiing 
between the name and the person) ; and therefore the object being (in this 
case) non-eternal, its eonformity to the word (denotahility) would also be 
non-eternal.” 

224. (Rep.). In such cases also (i.e., in proper names) we accept 
the eternal character of the power of prodnoing a cognition of the form of 
the word (with regard to the object), as belonging to the signified object 
and the signifying word; it is only the application of the name to a 
particular object that can be non-eternal (having a beginning in time). 

225. Prior to such conventional application, no one ever cognises the 
denotahility (by the word, of the particular individual) ; and hence some 
people accept the falsity of (these), in accordance with the theory of 
Imposition. 

226. The denotativeness of the word is held to be true, whenever the 
word serves ss the means of bringing about the idea of an individual object, 
exactly as it had been perceived before the word had been heard. 

227. Or, granted that it is only after such conventional application, 

SSS In the case of proper names, the object and (hence) the I'elabion being both 
transient, the denotability of the object by the name would also be transient ; and 
hence it cannot bo denied that the form of the word (which is not that of the object) 
is falsely attributed to the object. That is to say, the denotability of the object by 
its name is not always eternal ; and as such, the argument based upon the eterimlity 
of such relations falls to the ground, 

ssa* The woi'd “ Devadatta,” by its natural denotative power, signifies the henetUc- 
Hon ; may the gods give him to us ; and in this sense, the name “ Devadatta” too, like 
the word “ cow,” would have an eternal relation witli its denotation, the aforesaid 
benediction ; iind bonce even in this case there would be no false attribution of the 
denotability of biie object by any particular word. It is only the application of these 
proper names to particular persons or things, which has a beginning in time, and is, 
consequently, transient. 

»i6- The denotability of the individual by the name does not really exist ; it only 
comes to be cognised by conventional application,— prior to which, such denotability 
does not exist; and for the matter of that, it cannot exist, in reality, after the conven- 
tion either ; and as such, all pi-oper names are oases of false aitribuHon. 

•M The last Karika states the reply to the objection, according to a certain section 
of those theorists who hold the Imposition theory. The present Karika offers a reply 
from the author’s own standpoint. As a matter of fact, there is no imposition ; all 
that the word docs is to remind the hearer, of a particular individual, exactly as this 
bad been perceived at the time of the oomprehansiou of the relation of the word aud 
the object. In no case does the word impose its own form upon the object. 

887 This Karika anticipates the following objection : “ Such names as Dittha and the 
Kke have never been used, before they were conventionally attached to certain objects ; 
and as such, these words cannot be said to remind one of an object.” The sense of the 
reply ie that the capability of au olyect, of being remembered by means of a certain 
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tliat the word comes to indicate the denotability o£ the object thereby ; 
even then, this could not establish an identity of the ohject with the 

228. Conventional restriction is pat upon the case of the object which 
is denotable by all forms (of words), as also upon the case of the word 
which is capable of denoting all forms of objects. 

229- 30. In the case of the cogniser, who remembers (at the time of 
compi’ehending an object by means of a word) the relation between the 
word and the object, — the Idea that is produced, by the remembrance of a 
formerly perceived object, with reference to the object before his eyes, 
cannot but be accepted as Sense-pei*oeption. 

230- 31. (Even in this case) the objects, severally amenable to 
Memory and Sense-perception, ai'e distinctly discriminated : what are 
remembered are the word and the relation (of this word with the object 
seen before), and the character of Sense-perception may not belong to 
(tbe cognition of) these ; hut the mere fact of the non-sensuous character 
of these does not preclude Sense-perception from applying to the cognition 
of tbe object (befoi’e tbe eye). 

232-33. Though the perception of the Cow at the present time is tainted 
by memory, yet it is perceived as clearly distinct from the previous concep- 
tion, both in individuality and in the time (of perception) ; and herein 
lies the occasion for the right notion (to be got at exclusively through the 
Senses). 

name, is permanent, and as such, must be accepted as belonging to tbe object, even 
before tbe name has been fixed by convention; and all that convention helps in doing 
is to manifest this ever-existing dauotability ; and in no case can it serve to identify tbe 
object witb tbe word. 

8*8 Says tbe Kdgiha : “ To tbe object itself belongs the capability of being denoted 
by all words ; and hence wluohsoever word may happen to be applied to it by con- 
vention, it comes to be accepted as being specially expressive of that object. Oonversely, 
a word is also naturally capable of expressing ail objects ; and it comes to be restricted to 
a partionlar object, by mere convention. Tbns far the anthor has set aside all chance 
of an identity of tbe object with the word. 

8!19.80 With this begins the refutation of tbe theory that “verbal cognition is nob 
trustworthy, because it is mixed up with memory.” When a person sees a particular 
coiv, he at once remembers the cow he had seen before, and then remembers the relation 
which that partionar cow at that time had with the word “cow,” and then, lastly, 
Comes to recognise the object before him to be a “cow.” Though memory enters 
into the element of such verbal cognition, yet as the cognition is that of an object 
before the person’s eyes, the fact of its being a perception (and as such authoritative) 
cannot be denied. 

880,81 ‘‘‘The mere fact, ^c.” — Because these conceptions are not “Perception,” it 
does not necessarily follow that the cognition of the object too is not “Perception,” 

888.83 That is, the cow, that is seen at present, is perceived, not as being the same 
that was perceived in childhood (at which time it, was pointed out to the person, for the 
first time), — bub as something quite distinct from it individually (though belonging to 
the same class); and it is this individuality of the object that forms the subject of 
Sense-perception, which thus comes to be true. 
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233- 34, That portion of Sense-perception, wliiolx had been pei’ceived 
before, the notions of the word and its relation), cannot be said 
to be perceived (exclusively by means of the Senses) ; but the present 
existence (of the individual object) is not got at by any previous con- 
ception. 

234- 35. That “ it is only such cognition as is priox’ to reinenibranoe 
that is called Sense-perception ” — ^there is no such commaud either of a 
king, or of the Veda. 

235- 36. Nor is the function of Sense-organs, after remembrance, 
precluded by any valid reason ; and therefore this (fact of its follow- 
ing after remembrance) alone cannot make it (the function of the Sense- 
organs) faulty. 

236- 37. For these reasons we must accept, as “ Sense-perception,'' 
every conception that is produced by the contact of the Sense-organs with 
the objects ^,of perception), — whether it appears before or after remem- 
brance (it does not affect the fact of Sense-born conceptions being “ Sense- 
perception"). 

237- 239. Just as those that are absent-minded do not recognise 
objects even in contact with their Senses, so also those that are deluded 
by similarity, &c. But this does not imply the falsity (or untrust- 
wortbiness) of the perception of the object, by another person who can 
distinctly recognise it (rightly), even if it be of an extremely- subtile 
character, by rightly disorimiuating it from other objects that may be 
similar to it. 

239-41. Just as one who has been well instructed in music, is able to 
discrimiuate between its different notes, both ordinary and Vedic, such as 
the Shadja, lishabha, &o. j and those who have not beetv so instructed 
know all notes merely as music ; but the non-recognition by these latter 
cannot lead to the conclusion that the recognition of discriminating 
persons is false. 

241-42. For these (discriminating persons) correctly recognise 
the differences (between the different notes of music), even when the names 
.(Sha:dja), &c., are not mentioned. 

28S.84 This Karika seems to distinguish the part amenable to Memory from that 
amenable to present Sense-perception. 

284.86 That is to say, we could accept such an apparently absurd assertion, only if 
either a king commanded its acceptance, or if it was directly laid down in the Veda. 

23X.39 If one man, either through absent-mindedness, or being deceived by the 
similarity of objects, should fail to recognise an object correctly, — this alone cannot be 
snflSoient ground for concluding that the conceptions of such men as are attentive, and 
capable of detecting the minutest differences among objects, would also bo wrong. 

24L42 Even when the singer does not name the different notes of the mnsio, people 
knowing, music aud liavlng trained ears, can easily detect the subtlest differences among 
■.■"■•them*--; 
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242- 43. So iu ilie case of such objects as the class “ coay ” and 
tbe like,-— those that are not. practised in the uses of words recognise the 
object only indistinctly ; whereas those that are well posted up iu (mean- 
ings of) words cognise it distinctly. 

243- 44. Just as in the case of objects endowed with Colour, Taste, &o., 
a man cognises only those factors (from among colour and the rest), 
whereof he is endowed with the corresponding Sense-organ j he can 
cognise nothing else, because he is without the requisite means (iu the 
sh.ape of the Sense). 

244- 45. Similarly among the means of discrimination (words), which- 
soever ho comprehends, — of the denotation of such (a word) alone has he 
any cognition, through the help thereof. 

245- 46. Therefore so long as the person has not found the means 
of discrimi nation (word.s), his cognition remains, undefined. 

246- 47. For this reason, too, iti.sonly when an object is recognised in 
the chai’aoter of some other object, that there can be any falsity of the 
means of cognition ; and not when the object is recognised in its own 
eharaoter, 

247- 48. Thus it is proved that the chax'acter of sensuonsness (per- 
ceptibility by Sense-organs) belongs to Class, (i.e , the difierent factors of 
Inference in general) as also to the JBeZafroa (asserted in the premisses) ; 
and hence it is only when preceded by Sense-perception, that Inference, &c., 
can be rightly accomplished. 

248- 49. If Sense-pei’ception were always accepted to be undefined 
(abstract), then we could not have Inference, &o., — this we shall prove in 
the section on Inference. 

249- 50. (Obj.). “If such be the case, then, like the cognitions of 
the class Oow and the like (properties, actions, &c. ), we would have to 
assert the character of Pei'ception to belong to such cases as the idea of 
the warmth of fire when seen at a distance.” 

2W.4.S “ Bocognise indistinctly ” — i.e., have only a oonfnsed idea of it. Distinctly "-— 
i.e., aa belonging to a particular class, and having dolinito properties, actions, name, &c., &c. 

243-44 In the case of such an object .as has both taste and colour — f.i,, the mango — 
the blind can perceive only the taste, beenuae he is devoid of the organ of Oolour- 
peroeption. 

846.48 So long as one does not remeniber the word, related to the object before 
him, his cognition can only he undefined and iudistinot. 

848,41 That is, when an. object is recognised as something else,' — f.i,, the piece of 
shell known as silver. 

849.60 Tho sonse of the objection k this t “ If you declare the character of Sense- 
perception to belong bo all the oonoeptitiiM thids, one may have, during the time of 
Sonso-ooutaot, — then, in that case, when we see fire at a distance, .and have simnl- 
taueously an idea of its heat, this latter idea of heat would also come under the cate- 
gory of Sonso-perception, us the object remains all along in contact with the Sense 
of Sight.”, 
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250-51. (Rep.). In the case of the (cognition of the) class ‘ Ooiv,’ we 

do not accept, as Perception, any other cognition which could be in closer 
contact (with the Sense-organ, the mind, and the Soul, than the Oow itself) ; 
therefore we cannot accept any other idea as perception, except that of the 
Oow. 

25L-52. There too, when the cognition belongs to one who is not 
conscious of the contact (of the object with the organs of sense,) we do 
not accept it as “ Sense-perception.” 

252- 53. It is only when there is contact with the Sense of Touch, 
that the cognition of warmth can be said to have the character of “ Sense- 
perception ; ” and hence it can only be non-sens itous, when the jire is 
perceived (at a distance) by the eye alone. 

253- 5it. Therefore the Sen.se-organ having been ascertained to appi’e- 
hend a certain object, — it is only wl\en there is contact with this Sense- 
organ, that the cognition (of that particular object) can be accepted as 
“ Sense-perception ” ; in no other way could “ Sensuousness ” belong to 
the cognition of that object. 

256. Though the method of specification is similar (in the oases of 
the class ‘ Cow ’ and the heat of jire), jeb the character of sensuousness can 
belong only to that case where the cognition follows from actual Sense- 
contact. And such is “Sense-perception” known to be, in the world (i.e., 
among ordinary people), independently of any elaborate definitions thereof. 

Thus ends the Vartilca on the 4th Aphorism 
Treating of Sense-perception, 

860.61 The Sense of the reply is that in the case of the idea of the heat of the fire at 
a distance, we have a preceding cognition of the fii-e itself, which we accept as sensuous ; 
and from the existence of fire — cognised by the eye — we come to infer its heat ; and 
thus the foregoing notion is in closer contact with the soul, &o., than the subsequent 
one of heat. On the otiier hand, in the case of the perception of the class “ Cow,” wa 
do not find any other preceding cognition with rogard to it, which could be in closer 
ooutftot with the soul, and from which the idea of the Goto oonld be inferred. And it 
is on account of this closest possible proximity that we accept the cognition of the 
class “Gow” to he "Sense-perception.” 

JBS.fiS " iVoii-seasuous (in the present case) Inferential, 

266 That is, even those people, that are ignorant of the elaborate definitions of 
" Sense-perception,” know that the name can belong only to such cognitions as follow 
directly from Sense-contact. 
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‘'■‘Constant is tlie relation between tbe Word audits 
Denotation ; and tbe means of knowing it is tbe “XJpade^a ” 

( In] unction), {wbicb is) incapable of contradiction ; it is 
autboritatiye with regard to tbe object not perceived (before), 
because it is independent, — so says Bsdarayana.” I-i-5. 

SeCT[ON (1). 

1-3 (Obj.). ** Thougb Senso-pei’ception and the rest have been set 

aside, yet Duty and non- Duty (Virtae and Yico) could be rightly dis- 
cerned, through ordinary usage, — like the distinction oj: the Brahniaua and 
the like. (1) As those that give pleasure (to others) are known as 
‘Dharmika* (Virtuous), and those that give pain (to others) are known 
as ‘Adharniika’ (Vicious). So says the son of Parasara (Vyasa) with 
regard to this subject: ‘That this is Virtue and that is F£ce— these two ex- 
pressions are well known among men — down to the lowermost Gandala j and 
hence there is not much use of the Scripture (on this point).’ ” 

4. (Rep.), On account of the inipos.sibility of this Dsage being 

without a foundation, it is examined here, by means of proofs with re- 
gard to such source or foundation. 

1-8 After having set aside the applicability of Sense- perception, Inference, &o,, 
to the oase of Duty, the Bluish ya, in introducing the present Aphorisai, says — 
abhdvo ’pi nSsti — “Even Negation is nob”; and these three Karikiia embody the 
objections against this introductory sentence of the Bhaahya. The sense of the 
objection is that there could bo a doubt of the applicability of Abhava, only after all 
sources of positive cognition had been exbausted. As a matter of fact, however, we 
have yet one resource loft, in the shape of “ ordinary usage to which we can 
rightly attribute the character of the source of all notions with regard to Duty and 
its oontrary. 

* The sense of the reply is that Usage must have some 'basis ; and it is this 
basis wliiph is enquired into ! Is the Use Of the word ‘ Duty ’ baseless P Or is it 
based up6n Sense-perception? Or is. it bafted upon the Veda? Now then Sense- 
perception, Inference, Analogy and Afpwient' Inconsistency having been discarded, 
only two are left to be considered ; 9'*“^®'' (Fodab and AbhSva (Negation). Hence 
it is only proper that the aooepbanoe of the sippUtmbility of should be in- 

troduced by the denial of Abhava. 
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4- 5. ScnsG-perception and tiie rest, liave been set aside (as noi 
applicable to the case of Duty) j and people do not accept any proofs, apart 
from these, 

5- 6. For the Atheists (Jii. those that hold ‘'slaughter^ to he ^ deli'serance 
from the shackles of the world Slaughter is accepted as Virtue / and 
they hold ‘ Penance ' to be a Fice. And inasmuch as there is this diversity 
(of opinion) among the Mlecchas and the Aryas, Duty cannot l>e said 
to be ordinarily known (and based upon usage), 

7. Kor can there be any special point (in favour) of the Aryas, until the 
ISoripture has been resorted bo j and the Usage (or well known character) of 
an object can be said to be based upon the Scripture, only after the 
authority of the Sci-ipture itself has been established. 

8. Therefore if ‘-Injunction" were not able to rescue “Virtue" 
(or Duty) and “ Vice " from the mouth of Negation, then in our very 
sight, would these become swallowed up by it. 

9. ‘27ie JnUna thereof becomes the TJpadBga'' — such is the construction 
(of the Bh ashy a). “Jnana" heve iB that hy which it is known, because it 
is spoken of as being co-extensive (syonyraous) with ‘ U,pade 9 a.’ 

10. The mention of the word “ Constant " removes all disorepanotes of 
the Means (“ Word "= Veda) j Avyatireka ” implies its undeniability . 
and thence follows its Self-authoritative character. 

11. All (Means of Right Notion) apply, with effect, to only such 
objects as have nob been already perceived (by any other means); 

Ab thore is no consensus of opinion among dififerent people, the notion of Duty 
cannot be said to be based upon Usage. 

T WUon there i& a diversity of opinion, we cannot accept either the one or the 
other, without sufficient grounds. Tiie view of the Aryas — that slaughter is sinful— 
cannot be accepted until we have recourso to the Scripture. 

t The meaning of the Kurika is that if the notion of Duty be not based upon 
the Yeda, then no notion thereof is in any way possible, and it would altogether 
seize to exist. 

t The passage of the Bhlshya here referred to is Autpatiihasiv, §tabdasyarthena 
Samhandhah taisyagnihotraditahshaiiasya dharmasya nimittam katham ? Vpadeie hi sa 
hhavaH’^ And a question is raised as to the construction of the latter sentence, which 
is explained in the Karika. It implies that untrustworthiness based upon the fact of 
its being unkown cannot apply to the present case. In * Jniiua ’ we have the nominal 
affix lyiit. 

10 The first half implies that nntrustworthineas based upon disorepanoy in the 
means cannot belong to the notion of Duty. And the second half means that it is 
incontrovertible, 

11 The idea of an object that has already been, at some past period of time, 
perceived by other means, can only be due to Memory. Therefore the authority of all 
Means of Eight Notion is restricted to objects never perceived before, t.e,, perceived for 
the first time by the Means in question. The second half is added in anticipation of 
the objection that what the author sought to establish was the authoritativeaess of 
Codand, while what he is here drlriug at id that of Upadega, 
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otherwise it is only a case of Memory. “Godana ” ‘iTpade^a ’ and * Vidhi’ 
are all synonymous terms. 

12-13. (Ohj. ). “ When any ordinary sentence coaid serve our purpose, 

why should we have recourse to Injunction ? Specially as the relation of 
cause and effect is signified equally by all verbs ; and since every sentence 
has a verb, all the requirements of the student would be fulfilled (by any 
ordinai'y sentence). And as for activity, it is due to desli’e, while cessa- 
tion from activity is due to direct prohibition.” 

14. If Injunction is not resoi'ted to, then the * end of man ’ would not 
come to be the object to he accomplished ; and then, Heaven and the rest, 
that are directly mentioned in the Veda (as desirable objects), wonld he 
set aside ; and any ordinary denotation of the verb (as occurring in an 
ordinax’y sentence) would come to be the object to be accomplished. 

15. If, on the other hand, Injunction is resorted to, then this (meaning 

18.18 The meaning of the objection is that when an ordinary sentence — * He saori* 
fines ’ — would be able to signify the performability of sacrifices, why should wo restrict 
the notion of the Veda only to ‘ Injunctions’ — such as ‘One ought to sacrifice ’ ? Duty 
is the means of prosperity ; such means of prosperity is got at through the Bhtivana ; and 
this Bhtivana is present in every verb ; and a verb exists in every sentence. Thus then 
all requirements of the investigator into Duty having been fulfilled by the ordinary 
sentence— He saorifices’ — , he Would naturally conclude that tho performance of sacri- 
fices brings about the desired result; and hence that this is Duty; and he would thus 
come to recognise tho causal relation between Sacrifice and Heaven. Under the 
ciroumstaiioss it would be needless to have recourse to a direct Injunction. As for the 
activity of people towards the performance of Sacrifices, it can be due to a desire for 
certain desirable ends — Heaven for instance — on the part of the agent. An Injunction 
too only serves to point out that the performance of Saorifices leads to Heaven ; whence 
the agent desires to ‘ Reach Heaven by means of Sacrifices.’ This is exactly what is 
done by the ordinary sentence — ‘ Ho Sacrifices and goes to Heaven.’ Why then should 
the notion of Duty be restricted to Injunctions exclusively P 

1* If there were no Injunction, then it would be the meaning of the verb that 
would fall in with the Bhavanii; because both of those— -the Bhavana {Bhdvagti) and 
the meaning of the verb would form part of tho denotation of the same word — Sacri- 
fices and the sentence ‘He Sacrifices’ would signify that one s/ioitJd seeifc to attuiu 
Sacrifice hy the Sacrifice ; and this Bhuvana could have no ooiineotion with Heaven 
which is at a distance from it. And tho sentence could not convey the notion that the 
performance of the Sacrifice loads to a desirable end in the shape of Heaven. In the 
case of Injunction, on the other hand the Injunctive affix (in Tajeta) which denotes tho 
Bhavana, is also accepted as urging the person towards activity ; and thus tire Bhavana 
falls ill completely with this urging (which is more nearly related, to the .Blilvani. than 
the denotation of the verb which is something other than the affix) ; and hence this 
urging of the person makes Heaven, etc,, (t.e., ends desired by the agent towards which 
alone he could be ttr( 7 ed) the objects of the Bhavana; consequently the Sacrifice also 
cotnes to be recognised as being the means of attaining such desirable ends, as Heaven 
and the like. 

16 This Karika explains the word ‘ AnapSksbatvSt ' in the Aphorisnr ; the meaning 
being that inasmuch as Injunction does not stand in need of corroborations, cither 
from one’s own cognition or front that of others, it cannot but be authoritative. 
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of ilie verl)) is passed over, and Heaven, &c., come lo be recognised as 
the objects to be accomplisbed. And it is only when sucli is tbe case, that 
the means of I’eaching Heaven, &c., come to have the character of Duty. 

16. In the case of the assertions of untrustwoi’tby persons, one 
needs (the corroboration of) another cognition of his own. In the case 
of the assertions of trustworthy persons too, (such as the Smritis), one 
needs (the corroboration of) another (^.e., the Veda). In the case of 
“Injunction’* however, no exterior corroboration is needed. 

l^TJms ends the Vcirtika (proper) on Sutra 


Section (2). 

The view op the Vbttti. 

17. The word ‘ Adi ’ has ‘ M ’ at its end ; for if there wei’e a deletion 
thereof (of ‘M. ’),the connection (of the word ‘Adi’ with the rest of the 
sentence) would be too strained. The negative (‘ na ’) is supplied in the 
Aphorism, from without. 

17-18. It is on account of the commixture (of right and wrong) that 
the objection is I’aised : “ (There must bo) investigation (into tbe means 
of Knowing Duty), because of misconceptions arising from an ignorance 
of the means of knowing it, and their correct definitions.” 

18. With the expression “ that is not Sense- perception,” the theory of 
the unnecessary character of the investigation has been summed up. 

19-20. Falsity attaches to sometliing else, while Sense-^ercepimi 

17 Kurikaa 17 to 25 expound the view of the author of the Vritti (Bhavadaga). 

Tins refers to the Bhashya passage *. “ Vrittifcamsttvanyathiinam grantliam 

vart}ayiiihcakar(i tasija nirnftaparifihtirntyeviimadim” 

“ The negative, ^c.” — The Vritti explains Aph. 3, as ' na nimittam panhsMtavyam’ 
and this is only possible, if an additional ‘ ma ’ is supplied from without. 

17-13 This refers to the Bhashya passage : “ Nanu Vyahhicdrdt panJcshitavyam 
nimittam, ^c., The sense of this objection is that in the absence of a well- 

defined and accurate dednition of Sense-pereeption, people worild have mistaken 
notions with regard to it : for example, they would accept the cogni tion of silver in 
the shell as correct Sense-perception. Therefore inasmuch as correct ideas of these 
IMeans of Right Notion are mixed up with inoorreob ones, it is necessary that we 
should investigate the means of knowing Duty, and hence the Sutra as interpreted 
in the Vritti, becomes objectionable. 

18 To the above objection the Bhashya replies thus ; “ That which is Sense-percep- 
tion is never mistaken, and that which is mistaken is not Sense-perception.” And it is 
to this that the Karikfi refers. 

19.20 When one object (the shell) is cognised as another (silver), then it is the 
engnition of tliis latter that is false; bnt no falsity attaches to the perception of an 
abject that happens to be before one's eyes. And it is only such cognition that is 
denoted by the word ‘ Sensarpero^ptioPj’-r-'tha fall definition of which is that it is a 
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itself I'emains intact and true. Because Sense-percrption is held to follow 
OTily when there is contact (of the sense) with the ohject that is perceived. 
This is the full definition (of Sense -perception), wherein the words iat and 
sat (of Aph. 4) have to be transposed. 

20, The word ‘ Sat ’ would (in this case) mean ‘ right.’ Or we may 
take the Aphorism to be elliptical. 

21, Throiigh “Arthapatti ” also, we come fo attribute the character 
of the “ False Semblance of Sense-perception ” to all cognitions other than 
those mentioned (in the last Karika). 

21-22. The idea of negation cannot be got at wdtliout the denial of 

cognition that results from the contact of the Sense-organs with the ohject as conceived 
by the peroeiver. This definition is arrived at by construing the fourth Aphorism as — 

* TatmmprayogS purushasyendriy mtirn huddhijanma sat pratyaksham,” And when the 
cognition tallies exactly with the object before the eyes — i.e,, when the rope is cognised 
as the rope— it can never be said to be wrong. It has already been explained that the 
fourth Aphorism as it stands cannot be taken as a definition of Sense-perception ; 
because as it stands the Aphorism would apply equally to correct as well as incorrect 
perception j for the Aphorism only signifies that “ Sense-perception ” is that cognition 
which is produced by the contact of the sense with some object existing in the present ; 
and this would also include the case of the cognition of silver iu the shell; because 
this latter too would be a cognition prodnoed by the contact of the eye with an 
olyeot. But if we transpose the words Tat and Sat then the meaning of the Aphorism 
would be this: ‘ The idea produced by the contact of the sense with that (i.e„ with, 
the object as conceived^ is cirrect Sease-pert^ptionf' and this would exclude all incorrect 
perceptions. 

80 '■Elliptical’ — that is to say, supplying the word ‘Grahya’ (<=i7iat lohich is per- 
ceived) between the words Sat and Praft/ishant,— -thereby getting at the same meaning 
that is obtained by the aforesaid transposition. 

81 ‘ Arihdpatti ’ — when correct Sense-perception is defined as that whioh is produced 
by the contact of the Sense-organ with the object as conceived, then all others— those 
cognitions that are not produced by such contact— naturally come to be known as 
‘false (semblances of) Sense-perception'? 

21.88 ‘ How do you know that a certain cognition is not prodnced by such co75taot ?’ 
The Bbashya replies : Wo come to know of this by finding that the cognition is negatived 
by a subsequent cognition. On this point the question is raised : ‘ What special grounds 
have we for aoceptin g the denial of the preceding cognition by the subsequent one, and 
vice versa ’ The reply to this is that it is not possible for us to have any subse- 
quent cognition to the contrary until the preceding cognition has been negatived ; and 
since in the present case of the shell and the silver we do have a subsequent contrary 
cognition, therefore we conclude that it is the preceding cognition that must he 
negatived by the subsequent one. ‘ But in that case, you would have a Reciprocity, — 
the negativing of the preceding cognition being due to its falsity, and the falsity being 
due to the fact of its being so negatived.' The answer to this is that the subsequent 
cognition only serves to indicate the falsity qf the preceding one j it does not create 
any such falsity. And as such there can he pq reciprocity j specially as the falsity of 
the preceding cognition is due to certain, diaorepattoies in the means that gave rise to it. 
‘ But why should we not accept the preceding Cognition as negativing the subsequent 
one ? ' The reason is obvioxxs : at the time that the preceding cognition is produced the 
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the preceding (cognition) ; and we have this (in the present case, where 
the preceding cognition is set aside by the following cognition). And 
there being only an indication (o£ falsity), there can be no “ Recipi'o- 
cifcy.” While, on the other hand, the trne form of the preceding cognition 
is got at without any denial of the (subsequent) coguitioiij, which has not 
yet appeared. 

2B, Even where there is no rejection (by means of any subsequent 
notion of the cogniaer himself to the contrary), the I’ecognition of some 
discrepancy in the cause (of the cognition, would establish the falsity 
thereof). E*ay, even in such a case, we have the contrary notions of other 
persons (that would lead us to reject the cognition). 

24j. That cognition, — whereof all persons, at all times, have the same 
idea,— can never be rejected. Because in that case, the conviotiou of any 
discrepancy in the cause is not strong enough. 

25. In a case where the idea of “class, etc.,” has been pi’oduced, 
and subsequently, on accounts of its impossibility, comes to be rejected by 
moans of arguments, — ^in such a case ‘ Reciprocity ’ is patent. 

26. And in this case (of the notion of ‘ class ’), there is a definite (true) 
cognition based upon the self -authoritative character (of the idea), thi’ough 

subseqiiont one does not yet exist, to be negatived ; and as soon as the subsequent 
cognition appears, in its very appearance it negatives the preceding one. And thus this 
latter being at onoe rejected could not negative the former. 

S 8 If it is absolutely necessary to have some contrary idea, for the purpose of 
rejecting a certain luisoonoeption, then the correct cognitions of one person would 
be set aside by the contrary cognitions of other persons. But as a matter of fact, 
this is only an asanraption 5 the real cause of falsity lying in the disorepanoies in the 
means bringing about the conception. 

s* This is in anticipation of the objection that — even in the absence of any direct 
cognition to the contrary if any notion could be rejected, then the notion of ‘class’ 
would also come to be rejected. The sense of the reply is that only that notion is 
rejected which is found to be contradicted by well-ascertained facts. The notion of 
* class ’ however is never found to be so contradicted, hence it cannot be rejected. 
Because any idea of the discrepancy in its cause, even if existant, cannot be strong 
enough to reject it, 

96 ‘ Beciprocity ’'—the appearance of the idea of rejection being due to the falsity 
of the notion of ‘ class, and this falsity being due to the idea of rejection.’ 

86 The Karika anticipates the following objection : “ Even if the notion of ‘ class ’ 
be not false there is the same Beciprooity ; the noir-falsity being based npon the 
absence of contrary notions, and this absence being based upon the non-falsitj'.” The 
sense of the reply is that in the case of the ‘ class,’ a certain idea is rightly brought 
about ; and inasmuch as this idea is self-authoritative, its non-falsity is based upon rea- 
soning, and as such, does not stand in need of any absence of contrary notions j and 
when this non-falsity has been definitely asoortained, there is no chance of the 
appearance of any contrary notions; specially as in the case in question, the idea of 
the existence of the ‘ class ’ is not controverted ; because even those that deny the 
existence of the ‘class ’ admit the fact of everyone having an idea of such class ; and 
thus theu there is no reciprocity spoken of. 
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tlio indication of its existence ; because even tliose that deny tlie existence 
of a ‘ class,’ admit an idea of it, all tbe same, 

[Thus ends the expounding of the view of the YritH.1 


Section (3). 

The NIbalambana-Vada. 

{Idealism.) 

1-3. Autboritativeness and Kon-autboritativeness, — Virtue and Vic© 
and the effects thereof, — the assumptions of tbe objects of Injunctions, 
Eulogistic passages, Mantras, and Names, — in short, the very existence of 
the various Chapters (of the Sutra 1 based upon the various proofs, — the 
differentiation of the Question from the Reply, by means of distinctions 
in the style of expression, — the relation between actions and their results 
in this world, as well as beyond this world, &c„ — all these would be 
groundless (unreasonable), if Ideas (or cognitions) were devoid of (corres- 
ponding) objects (in the Extexmal World), 

4. Therefore those who wish (to know) Duty, should examine the 
question of the existence or non-existence of (external) objects, by means 
of proofs accepted (as such) by people,— -for the sake of the (accomplish- 
ment of) Actions. 

5. “ Even if only the ‘ Idea ’ (or sensation) is accepted (to be a real 
entity), all this (that is ordinarily known as the ‘ External World’) may 
be explained as ‘ Samvriii Reality ’ ; and as such it is useless for you to 
persist in holding the x’eality of the (external) object.” 

6. But there can be no reality in “ Samvriti ” (Falsity) ; and as 

1-8 The Bhashya ; " Kanu sarvu eva niralamhandh s^oapnavat pratyayah, |"c. ’ 
An objection is raised in the Karika to the necessity of the discussion raised in the 
Bhashya. The Karikas are meant to show that if all cognitions were without corres- 
ponding objects in the external world (as held by the Banddha-Idealist), then all the 
doctrines and subjects treated of in the MimansS, would be baseless, and a treatment 
of those altogether nnroasonable j since there would be no realities corresponding to 
such words and phrases as : “ authority of the Yeda, ” “ Incapability of the Sense- 
p'ei’oeption, &o., to give any idea of Duty,” “Duty in the form of the Agnihotra,” 
" Vice in the shape of slaughter,” “ Duty leading to prosperity, ” “ Vice leading to 
Hell, ” “ Urging as the object of Injunctions, ” “ Attracting the object of the eulo- 
gistic passages," "Manifestation of Action the object of the Mantras, ” "Significa- 
tion of materials, &o., the object of Names, ” " the differentiation of Actions into the 
Primary and the Subsidiary, in accordance with, Direct Kevelation, Power, Sentence, 
Context, Position and Name, ” &o-, Ac., and so forth. 

6 Tbe Bauddhas hold that there are two kinds of Reality s False and the True ; 
and they attribute only a false reality to the External World. 
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such how cau it be a form g£ reality ? If it is a reality, how can it he 
‘ Sainvriti ’ ? If it is false, how can it be real ? 

7. Nor can ‘ reality ’ belong, in common, to objects, feilso as well as 
real; because the two are contradictory; for certainly the character of 
the “ tree ” cannot belong in common to a tree as well as to a. Imu 

8-9. Thus then the words “ Samvriti ” and “ Mithya” (false) being 
synonymous, the assumption (of “Samvriti Reality”) is only meant to 
hood- wink ordinary men, just like the word “Yaktrasava” (mouth- 
wine) as used with I’eference to the saliva; — with a view to remove 
the stain of atheism (from the Bauddha doctrine). And so is also tlielF 
theoi’y of the assumed reality (of external objects) ; because there can be 
no assumption of the indivisible (‘ consciousness which alone is real, for the 
Bauddha) in the void (ie,, the external world, whose existence is denied 
by the Bauddha). 

30. Therefore it must be admitted that that which does not exist, 
does not exist ; and that which really exists is real, while all else is unreal ; 
and therefore there can be no assumption of two kinds of reality. 

11, There is a theory current (among the Bauddhas) that the experi- 
ences (of Heaven, &c.), are similar to the experiences of a di’eam ; and it 
is for the refutation of this theory that we seek to prove the reality of 
external objects. 

12-13. It cannot be for the mere pleasures of a dream that people 
engage in the performance of Duty. Dream coming to a man .spontane- 
ously, during sleep, the learned would only lie down quietly, instead of 
performing sacrifices, &c., when desirous of obtaining real results. For 
these reasons, we must try our best, by arguments, to establish (the 
truth of) the conception of external objects (as realities). 

14-16. (Among the Banddhas) the Yogacaras hold that ‘Ideas’ are 
without corresponding realities (in the external world) ; and those that 
hold the Madhyamika doctrine deny the reality of the Idea also. In 
both of these theories however the denial of the external object is oom- 
mom Because it is only after setting aside the reality of the abject that 
they lay down the “ Samvriti ” (falsity) of the ‘ Idea. ’ Therefore on 
account of this (denial of the reality of external objects) being common 
(to both), and on account of (the denial of the reality of the ‘ Idea ’) being 
based upon the aforesaid denial of the external object, — the author 
of the Bhashya has uudertaken to examine the reality or unreality of the 
external object. 

8-9 They hold that the external objects have an assumed reality. But this too 
is only meant to deceive people. 

12-18 If the pleasures of Heaven were only lllce dreams, then those would come to 
people, spontaneously, and would need no efforts of the person ; and peojile would not 
Stand in need of the porfprmanoe of elaborate sacrifices, &c. 

1*-18 The Madhyamikas hold th&b, lua^uch as the externnl object is unreal, no 
cognition based upon it can be reSiU 
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17*18. The denial of tlio ' external ol)jecfc is of two kinds : one is 
based upon an examination of the object itself, and anotlior is based upon 
reasoning. Of these, tkat wliicli is based upon a consideration of 
tlio object uia,y bo laid aside for tlie present; fcbat -vvliioli is based upon 
reasoning, and a.s sucli is the root (of tbe tlieory), is \Ybat is here 
examined. 

18-19. Here too tlio denial has been introduced in two ways : at first 
through Inference, and then, after an examination of tlio applicability of 
►Sense-perception, through its inapplicability (to external objects). And it 
is the Inferential argument that is urged (in the Bhashya) ; “ Naim 
&o” And this has a connection (with what has gone before, in the 
Bhashya). 

20-22. Ohj : “(1). It has heon declared that ‘ Sense-perception ’ is 
only that which is produced hy a contact (of the sense) with the particular 
object ; but there is no relation between the objects and the Sonse-oi’gau, 
in reality ; while, as for an assumed contact, this is present in a tlreain 
also; therefore it is not possible to have any such differeutiatiou (in 
reality) as that into (cognitions) 'produced hy such contact, and (those) ‘not 
so prodticed. (2) And again, it has been said that falsity is only of two 
kinds, and not more ; but lierc it is added that all (cognition) is false ; why 
then should there be any such specif cation 

23. “The cognition of a pole is false, because it is a cognition; be- 
cause whatever is a cognition has always been found to bo false, — /A. the 
cognitions in a dream.” 

17.18 "Based upon an cxaminalion of the ohjcctUself^' — Say the Baudilhas : “Neicher 
atoms, uor au couglomeratiou of atoms, aro amciiablo to the senses, as the aggregato 
too can have no existence apart from the atoms tliomselves. Nor can the einhodied 
subsLauco be sensed ; because this has no existonco apart from the oonstituonb atoms 
which aro beyond the reacli of tho senses, h'or these reasons, we conoludo that there 
is nothing in the External World that could bo perceived by means of the senses.’* 
The Bhashya does not take np this aspect of tho question ; hecainso this is only a 
deduction from tho cardinal doctrine of the Buuddhas j and hence it is only this latter 
that is examined. Karikfis 17-11) may be taken as an introduction to tho riirvapaksha, 
passage of the Bhushj’a : ‘ JVuua, &o.’ 

18.19 << Oouncction” as explained below, in two ways — vide Kfirikas 20-27. 

80.22 Kfirikas 20-27 explain the rQrvapakslia passage of thoBliashya, wdiicli runs thus : 
“Aauit surra eva nirdlani'ba7iah svapnavat pvatyayah praUjaynsydpi Nlrdlamhunatas- 
valhdva upalakshitah sviipne ; Jdyraiu’pi stavibha iti vd Kudya iti va pratyaya eva 
hhavali s iasindt so’pi KirdLatnbanahd* The first connection of this riirvapaksha is tli at 
it objects to tho doflnitiou of Sense-perception, as embodied in tho Aphorism. Tho 
second conuoction is this i The Vritti has said that there are only two kinds of fulso 
notion— -r/a •• (1) That of which the origin is faulty, and (2) That which is couiradicLcd 
by a subsequout stronger cognition j it is to tho latter that tho Purvapaksha objects, on 
the ground of all cognitions being equally false. 

Tills Kfirikil formukitos the infereuliul argument contained in the ITirvapaksIui, 
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2i-25. “ In oixlci' to avoid partial ‘ Redundancy ’ (Proving^ of tTie 

proved), ‘ the absence of the instance,’ and ‘ the uselessness of the word 
eva’ — (winch would be irremediable) if the argument were urged with a 
view to prove the falsity of all cognitions — ‘ Barva eva’ must be talseu to 
signify only soaking consciousness. 

And further, because of the acceptance (by the Bauddhas) of tlio 
reality of the idea of the cognition itself, what is here denied is only 
the roalify of the external objects of perception.” 

26. “■ Fratyaymija^ &c., serves to point out the instance of the Hetu 
(Middle term — Fratyayatvat) as concomitant with a portion of the Major 
Term ; the eentenoe Jagrato’ pi, &c.y serving to point out the Hctu, by means 
of an ‘ Upanaya ” 

27, “ Since there is no case of the negation of the Major teinn (the 
fact of leitig without a corresponding object), thcrefoi'e the negative ai’gumenb 

84JB If ‘all cognitions' wore docLared to he witlionb corresponding objeotirs 
realities, then ‘ dreatB-cogiiition’ would also be ixiclncled in the same category. And 
then, inasmuch as the Miniunsaka also admits the absence of a corresponding reality, 
in the case of this latter, the argument would become partially redundant. Secondly, 
Dream-oognition “ haying become included in the Major Term, there would be no cogni- 
tion left which could serve as the instance, in the aforesaid argument. Thirdly, the 
word eva” would hecome redundant ; hocauso this word only serves to differentiate 
the object in question from its counter-relative or contradictory ; and as such the 
meaning of the sentence would be that~“ it is not only waking cognition that is so, 
but all cognition, &c.” — which is not the meaning desired to bo conveyed r hocause 
“ all cognition ” would also include the cognition of the cognitim itself, whieh is held 
by the Bauddhas to bo real, as having a corresponding reality. 

This Knrika anticipates the objection that the argument as laid down in the 
Bhashya has no Middle Term; and as such, no Instance is necessary. “Upanaya" 
means the application of the Hetu (Middle Term), as qualified in the Major Premiss 
or in the Instance, to the case in question {i.e., to the Major Term) ; hence the Karika 

must he taken to mean this; “In the sentence, ‘pratyayasija sva/pne, — which is 

meant to serve as the Instance in the syllogism — the character of leing a cognition 
has been shown to be invariably concomitant with the character' of heing without a 
correspond in flr reaUty in the objective wcn’ld, and then the sentence jagi’ai£>’'pi, &c., ... ... 
'bhavati, — which is meant to serve as the Minor Premiss of the syllogism — serves tlio 
pniTposo of applying the Middle Tei*m, Gharacteo' ofbemga cognition, to waking cognition, 
the Minor Term." The syllogism, then, should ho stated thus ; “ All cognitions are 
without corresponding realities— -e.gr., Uream-cognition ; Waking-cognition is cogni- 
tion ; therefore. Waking cognition is without a corresponding reality. 

87 ‘ Negative argument, ’ — ‘ That which is without a corresponding reality is not a 
cognition.’ The second half of the Karikii anticipates the objection tliat in the 
argument— 'waking cognition is without a corresponding reality because it is a cog- 
nition' — the middle term (cognition) would form a part of the conclusion. The sense 
of the reply is that the Idealist accepts no cognition to be free from the character of 
being without a corresponding roalifcy 5 and as such, the middle term (character of 
cognition) could not exist apart from the Major term ; hence the statement of the 
negative argument would be supetsanous.^ 
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is not stated. Tlio Hotii being a TTniversal one, it would not bo open to tlio 
fault of forming a part of the Minor term.” 

[JItiTO mds the exflnnation of the Blmshya Purvapahsha.} 


28-29, In wahing cognition thci’e is (yon s.ay) a distinctive fea- 
ture — that it is certain and well-defined. But the connection with the 
external object (whereby you seek to prove the well-defined character of 
waking cognition ) is not accepted by your opponent (the Bauddha). And 
Lenco, the reply that is given by the author of the Bhasbya comes to be 
either ‘ Vikaipasama ’ (doubtful) or ‘ Vaidliarmyasama ’ (contradic- 
tory).” 

30. Some people admit the Beply to be a faulty one, on the 
ground that the Purvapaksha itself is faulty; other’s however explain it as 
pointing out the fact of the Purvapaksha couolusion being contrary to 
well-asertained directly visible facts. 

31. When, "we shall be able to clearly reject the sclf-cognisability 
(of cognitions), therr your theory would simply come to be a pure denial 
of everything that is cognisable. 

32. The object of Sense-perception, &o. then, cannot but have an 
existence in the external world ; and hence one who would deny this 
(external object) would have his theory contradicted by these (Sense- 
perception, &o.)» 

88-89 Wibh this Karika begins tho explanation of the Siddhanta Bliashya, which 
runs thus ; — ‘ St-dmiha iti Jigrato hwldhih aupemigeitd katham vijiaryeshyati ’ and 
Karikas 28-29 raise objections to this passage, ‘ Vihalpasama ' — among cognitions some 
would he well-defined and have corresponding realities whilo others would not be so, 
on account of there being cognitions, like dream-cognition j thence tho reply given, 
which is based upon tho fact of waking-cognition being well-defined, would become 
douhtJuL * Vaidharmyasatna’— the fact of waking-cognition being a cognition, like 
dream-cognition, would prove it to be without a corresponding reality, while tho fact 
of its being well-defined would prove it to have a corresponding reality, thonce the 
reply would bo contradictory. For technical dofiniiiona of V'ikalposama and Vaidhnr- 
myasama, Vide Nyayasutra V — 2-4, 

SO Tlie second half oxpressos the Author’s view. 

81 That is to say when it shall bo proved, (and you will not bo able to deny it) 
that the cognition cannot bo cognised by itself, then in that case your denial of the 
reality of the external objects of perception would oome to be a pure denial of oil 
things cognisable ; and as suoh your theory would be open to contradiction by the 
direct perception of cognisable objects* The , contradiction of direct perception may 
also be explained thus when self-oognisability has been rejected, it is only an. exter- 
nal object that could be tho object of dirbot perception, hence the denial of such an 
object would be contradicting direct perception itself. 

S8 ‘ Then ’ — That is when Sonso-ettgnisability has boon rejected. 
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,4;>. TliG expression “well-defined” serves to point out the greater 
strengtli of tliese (Sense-perception, &c,), baaed upon the fact tliat 'in tho 
absence of any cognitions to the contrary, they cannot but have real 
authority or trustworthiness. 

31. It is only the denial of an object, comprehended by means of 
a faulty cognition, that can be correct. If there be a denial of every con- 
ception, then your own theory too cannot be established. 

35. The Predicate and the Subject (the Major and Minor terms of 
youir Syllogism) being (according to you) incapable of being cognised 
(i.e., being no real objects of comprehension), — yon wotilcl be opou to the 
charge of having both the Subject and the Predicate, or only one of them, 
such as has never been known. 

36. If the cognition, of the Subject and Predicate, as belonging to 
tbo spo.'iker and the hearer, were without corresponding realities, then 
both of them would stand self-contradicted. 

37. Kor would any differentiation be possible, between, the Subject 
and the Predicate, For these I’easous the declaration of your conclusion, 
cannot be right. 

38. “But we do not admit of any such entity, as ih.Q Oharaoter 
of having no real corresponding object ; thoreforo it is not right to raise 
any questions as to the absence or otherwise of such entities.” 

39. If the cognition is not a real entity, then in what way do you 
wish to explain it to us ? Or, how do yon yourself comprehend it ? 

39-40. If it ho urged that “ we assume its existence and then seek 
to prove it,” — then (we reply), how can there be an assumption of some- 
thing that does nob exist ? And even if it is assumed, it comes (by the 
mere fact of this assumption) to be an entity. If it he asked — “ How 
do you (Mimansakas) apply eognisability to Negation (which is a non- 
entity) ? ”, — (wo replj’-), that we hold Negation to be a real entity. 

8S Tho superiority of Sensc-porception over the inferential argument brouglife 
forward by the Purvapalrsha, lies ‘in tho fact that the former must always continne to 
bo a trustworthy means of right notion, so long as there are no cognitions, equally 
strong, that oonteadiot them. 

at If every conception is denied, then the objector’s theory too being a conception 
would be denied. 

S6 When nothing can be hnown, the subject and tbo predicate of the rurvnpaksha 
could never have boon known ; and an inferential argument with an unknown Subject 
and Predicate can never bo expected to bo valid. 

88 One who would deny the reality of his own Subject and Predicate would bo 
courting Self-contradiction. 

87 Since no such explanation is possible, until tho Subject and Predicate have been 
actually recognised as distinct from one another. 

88 The sense of the objection is that the foregoing Karikaa only serve to point to 
this objection : — * Does the character of having no real corresponding objoot belong to 
such and such a qogn^iotii, or does it not’ P Bat in as mneh as such character is not 
an entity, it is not right tCi question its absence or presence, ' 
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41. Tlion again, is the -woi'd “ Pratyaya ” (made xxp of) an accusative 
affix, or a nominal Olio ? If the lattei’, tlien there would he self- contra- 
diction ; and if the former, then the syllogism would not serve any useful 
purpose. 

42. Because we also accept the fact of the cognisable objects — 
Colour and the rest —being without substrates in the external world; 
iu asmuch as (according to us) these objects are not mere Ideas ; and as 
such they do not stand in need of any external substratum. 

43. If either the nominative or the instrumental affix (bo accep- 
ted), then the words (‘ Pratyayali’ and ‘Kiralambauah’) too would tbein- 
solvea become. (included in) the Minor term (of your syllogism). And 
when these become devoid of a substratum, your Minor term itself 
ceases to exist. 

44. , Without a distinct object of cognition, no nominative (or in- 
strumental) is possible; hence if you mean the word “ Pratyaya ” to 
signify these, there is a contradiction of your own assertion {Tide 
note 41). 

45. If however, you hold the word “ Pratyaya ” to have a con- 
ventional signification (and not one based upon the meaning of the root 
and affix constituting tlio word),— then, in that case, we would say that 
by usage (or convention) the word ‘ Pratyaya ’ is pi’ovod to be a real 
entity comprehending another real o&y'eci— exactly as held by us. 

41- Karikas 41-48 embody the objections against tbo validity of the Snbject of the 
syllogism contained in the Pfirvapaksha. The word ‘ Pratyaya ’ with an Accusative 
affix signifies u’/iic/t is cognised, i.e., the object; with a Nominal affix, it would 
mean cognition ; with a Nominative affix it Would moan that lohich cognises ; and with 
an Instrumental affix, it would moan that by %ohich anything is cognised, that is, the 
Sense-organ. ‘Contradiction’ — if the word Pratyaya bo hold to end in the Nominal 
affix, then the very name ‘ Pratyaya * (cognition) would indicate an object which would 
be comprehended by the cognition; and honco to assert that such cognition has no 
corresponding reality in the external woi’ld would bo a self-contradiction. If on the 
other hand the word be hold to end in the Aoonsativo affix, then your conclusion would 
simply mean that the object of Cognition, the Jar and the like, is without a sabstratum 
in the external world; and this we do not deny; hence your reasoning becomes 
superfluons. And as for the cogniscr (signified by the Nominative affix) or the 
means of cognition ( signified by the Instrauiental affix), none of them is possible in the 
absence of a cognisable object. 

Because words are not only the instrnments, but also the nominatives, of cog- 
nitions ; e.g., in the assertion, “ Tlie ivord cow produces the cognition of the cow j” 
and hence a denial of the substratum of these would mean the denial of tho sabstra- 
tum of the two terms of your syllogism. And again the fact of these words having 
no substratum would mean that they have no significance ; and as such, cannot bo 
used in any sontonce, which means that your syllogism ceases to exist. 

46 Tho usage of tho word lends no support to your theory. By usage, the cogni- 
lion and tho corresponding external object, are proved to be relative to one another, 
“ Auolher object ” — i.e., tho cognition does not cognise itself, as hold by tho Bauddha. 
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46. And if you seek to argue (as you do) after having accepted 
this (usage), then your own accepted (usage) becomes contradicted (by 
your argument). And your argument becomes one that has an unrecog- 
nised Subject (Pratyaya). While this fault would apply to us, only when 
yon have for your Minor term (a “cognition”) which is not such (as 
comprehends a real external object). 

47. Whether (you Kave, for your minor term, “cognition”) as 
a pi'operty of the soul, or independently by itself, — in any case, your 
ai'gument has the same fault (of having the Subject unknown). Nor is 
there any such thing as simple “cognition” (without objects, &c.), 
because such cannot be recognised or specified. 

48. Though there is for others (Mimansakas) a specification in the 
shape of the mere signification of a word, — ^yet such cannot be the case with 
you ; for you do not accept any difference between the word and its 
signification. 

49. If you seek to prove the fact of being devoid of a siihsirahim, as 
Universal, — then you are open to the faults of having your p-edicate 
unrecognised, md thstit oi the absence of an instance. 

50. If (on the other hand) you assert the fact of being devoid of 
substratum, only partially ^ we also admit the cognition of ias^e to be 
devoid of colour, and your ai’gument becomes superfluous. 

*7 If the “ cognition ” of your syllogism means a jproperty of the soul, as yon hold 
it to he, then, inasmuch as such a cognition is never recognised hy you, the very . 
subject of your syllogism— becomes such as is not recognised ; and this renders your 
argument fallacious. If, on the other hand, you hold that " cognition ” means cog- 
nitim In itself (i.e., without the notion of the cogniser and the cognised) j then, we 
add, that such a cognition is not recognised by us? and this also makes your argument 
fallacious ; inasmuch as the minor term of a syllogism must be such as is accepted by 
both parties. 

This Karika anticipates the following objection : “ The sort of fallaciousness 
urged above would apply to all arguments. For example, the MImansaka argues that 
sound IS eternal. The Bauddha might retort ; Is sound a property of the Akaga, or 
that of Air ? If the former, we do not accept it as such ; if the latter, the Mimansaka 
does nob admit it. The Mimansaka might say that by sound, he means only that which 
is signified ly the word sovcnd ; but the Bauddha would add that the word Pratyaya 
only mems that which is signified hy the word Pratyaya.’* The sense of the reply as 
embodied in the Karikii is that the Bauddha does not accept anything denoted, apart 
from the iwrd itself ; and hence, he has nob the same facilities, as the Mimausaka, for 
sailing clear of the above fallacies. 

49 Because the Predicate— “ Niralambanah ” — would also come to be devoid of a 
substratum j and ns such, incapable of being recognised. Nor could you have any 
corroborating instance; as, even in a dream, there is not a total absence of all 
substratum ; since daring dreams, there are distinct notions of place, time, &c., wliioli 
■'are all real, — the only unreality in the dream lying in the particular connections in 
which the time and place, &o., are cognised. 

Because we do nob hold any cognition to have for its substratum, everything 
in the world. 
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51. And again, if you seek to reject only suck substratum as the 

form in wbicli the cognition appears ; then (we say that) inasmuch as 
yon the cognition of the cog7iUion iiself, such doniul (of tho form of 

the cognition) would be a self-contradiction. 

52. If by the absence of external substratum you moan the 
absence of such ideas as “ this (object) is external (to the cognition,”) — 
then in that case, there being no such feeling with regard to thejpoZe, &c., 
your argument becomes superfluous. 

53. And if you mean that tbe cognition has no sucli substratum (in 
the external world), as the pole and the like, — then this would coutx’adict 
a visible fact. 

54. If you urge that “ the same would be the case with the per- 
ception of the duplicate moon,” — we say — no ; because in this latter case, 
we deny tbe reality of tbe substratum (duplicate moon), on tbo ground 
of its being beyond the reach of tho Senses, and not on account of the 
absence of the cognition of the object. 

55. For us, on tho other hand, the reality or the unreality of a 
cognition is based upon the contact of the Sense with the object ; — and it 
is on the strength of this that we accept the cognised object, as real or 
unreal. 

66. For you, however, thei’o being no Sense-organs, there can be no 
otber ground for holding the fact of the cognition having a real substratum, 
than the cognition itself j and as such a denial thereof is not reasonable. 

57. Since you recognise no externality, how do you seek to prove 
thereby (i.e., on the ground of externality) the theory of the absence of 
any real substratum (for tbe cognition) ? For under snob cireurastancos 
{i.e., if you deny the externality of objects), which is the adjunct of 
your minor term, the minor term itself cannot bo recognised. 

64 The sense of tlie objection, is that on pressing the eye witb a finger, yon per- 
ceive tbe moon to be duplicate ; and thou if you say that tho moon is one only, tin's 
assertion of yours coirtradicts a fact asoertaiued by means of your own eyes. The 
meaning of the reply is that wo deny the duality of the moon, because such duality is 
beyond the reach of the senses ; and it is for this reason that we declare tho idea of 
tbo duplicate moon to bo without a real objective substratum ; — this idea being due 
to an extraneous disoropaiicy temporarily imposed upon tho eye. Wo do not base our 
'denial of tho duality upou the denial of all obje(itivo substratum for the cognition 
.■•itself. ' '■■■.■■■,■: 

66 Where tbe sense is in contact witb the object, just as it is cognised, tho cogni- 
tion and the object are both real ; where it is not so, they are both unreal. 

68 Because such denial would mean the denial of the cognition itself, (The 
Bauddbas deiiy tbo reality of tbe senae-orgaus). 

B7 If you inea\i to assert that you' only deny tho fact of any oxtornal object being 
tbe substratum of cognition,-— then we Would say that, since you do not recogtuso the 
rc;ality of any external object, how could you have such a miner term as “ a cognition 
which appears to bo external.” 
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58. Just as -when tliei’e is no recognition of tho qualification (ov 
adjunct), the minor term (or the conclusion) is not acertained, on account 
of the incapability (of such a term) of rightly expressing an idea ; so 
for the same reason, would there be a non-ascertainment of the conclusion, 
if the adjunct of the adjunct too were not recognised. 

59. For, so long as the meaning of the word has not been fully 
recognised, the meaning of the sentence cannot be ascertained. And we 
shall xmove later on that the minor term really consists of the signilica- 
tion of the sentence, because it follows from such recognition (of the 
meaning of the sentence). 

60. (By saying that “ cognition is devoid of any substratum apai’t 
from itself ” yon may mean) either the exclusion or the negation of all 
extraneous objects ; any way, the whole world being (according to ns also) 
nou-dilferent, through predicahiUty, your argument becomes superfluous. 

61. And again, if you assert “ the absence of substratum ” with 
reference to (a substratum) totally diSevent (from the cognition) (then 
too, your argument becomes superfluous). If, on the other hand (you 
assert it) with reference to (a substratum) only partially diJferent (from 
the cognition), then your conclusiou would contradict your previously 
postulated (difference). 

This anticipates the following objection : “ It is only tho non,-rooognition of the 
adjunct of the minor term that vitiates an inferential argamout. In the present case, 
however, what is not recognised is only the exUrnality of the objects qualifying the 
minor term 5 and this is only the non-recognition of the qualification of the adjunct} 
and as snob it does not vitiate the argument.” The sense of tho reply is that, in both 
cases, the faulty character of the Inferential argument is based upon tho fact of the 
term being incapable of giving any sense, in tbo case of its necessary adjuncts nob 
being recognised. 

Your minor term is necessarily mixed up with tho signification of such woi’ds 
as “external,” &o. } and again, it is by the significations of such sontetioes— as “the 
cognitions have no external substi-atmn ” — that the minor term is constituted. And 
as such, tho minor term can not be recognised, until the significations of the consti- 
tuent words have been fully ascertained. 

<0 If you moau to exelude extraneous objects, your conclnsion would be of some 
such form as : “ Coguition has for its suhstratum, sometlung that is not extraneous to 
it.” liVhilo if you moau to deny it, the conclusiou would be in tho form : Cognition 
lias no extraneous substratum.” Any way your conclusion would nob go against our 
theory; inasmuch as we also hold all things to be identical, on the ground of all 
things having the common character of predicaUlihj ; and lionce, according to us also, 
nothing being extraneous to anything, the substratum of the cogniton cannot bo 
said to bo extraneous to tho cognition. Thus then your argument loses its force, 
and becomes suporfi nous. 

6t ‘^Becomes suBerfiimis *’ — because we also hold that tho cognisod object is nob 
totally extraneous to the cognition. “1/ on iJio other hand, ^ye,, — If your conclu- 

sion mean that “Cognition is devoid of any substratum that even partially difi'ers 
from it,”— thou you also admit a slight diffiorenco, though only assumcil, between 
the object of ooguibioh and the 'cognition. 
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62. And on account of its appearing in tlie form of the objective, it 
is iield (by us) to be devoid of any substratum (and lienee your argument 
becomes superfluous). While if you assert tlie non-differenoo (of the 
cogni,sed object) fi’om the Cognition, tlieti that would go against the 
(theory of) distinct faculties (of the cognised Object and Cognition). 

03. If you seek to prove the fact of the absence of any substi’atum 
for the cognition, at the moment of its being produced, — then, this being 
an apparent fact, wo also accept (the cognition at the monentof production) 
to be devoid of any external object of perception. 

G ls. You, however, do not accept its correctness or reality at any time *, 
a.s this too has its end in itself, like the ideas of the mirage and 
the like. 

05-66. If such cognitions as that of Caitra and the like wore to 
liavo the fact of being devoid of any real substi-atum as their necessary 
character, &o., then they could never be comprehended by cognitions 
arising out of inferential arguments. And hence, on account of there 
being a inultifariousness of objects, and also on account of the form (of 
such cognitions as those of Oaitra, Ac.,) — how could the correct notion 
of cognitions having real substrata be di.sponscd with, — when it is not 
actually sot aside by any contradictory of itself ? 

07. If you take the word ‘pratynya’ to be the cognition^ (thus forming 

It as in the generic cliaractor of “ Cognition,” that an Idea has an external 
object for it.s snbstratuni. When, howovoi*, this happens to be in the form of an 
inauimato object— the jar, f.i, : , thou it is accepted by us also to havo no substra- 

tum as such. 

We hold that in every perception, there is a threefold process: (1) at the 
first moment, there is a production of tho cognition 5 (2) at the second, the referring of 
the cognition to a concrete fact ; and (3) at the third, tho full comprehension of tho 
cognition, And as suoh wo also hold tho cognition to bo devoid of an external substra- 
tum, at tlie first moment. And hence your argument becomes snperflnous. 

61* “ Corrcclnei^a” — i.c., tbo fact of its havbig a corresponding object in tho external 
world. Wo hold tho cognition to bo without a corresponding reality, only at tho 
inonieut of its production 5 but wliat wo assort is that subsequently, at the second 
moaxront, this cognition comes to bo roforred, to a concroho object. Thus then, it is only 
after the momoiib of production that wo part company with you, who assert that at no 
time is tho Gognitiou able to havo any suoh corresponding reality ; and that at all times 
it 1ms an mid in itself, and is, like miragio perceptions, always false. 

66 You hold all Cognition to end. in itself, without referring to any corresponding 
olijcot exti’iineous to it. But then, the Cognition or Idea, arising out of the argument 
you urged, against ns, could never rightly comprehend one fact of the absence of any real 
suhsiratum as belonging to cognitions in general,' and hence there being mnltifarioua 
objects of Cognition, — when the existence of the substratum is not directly denied by 
uny counter-notion of tho absence of such substratum, — how could one totnlly 
deny tho oxisLeiice of tho substratum, specially when we are examining the form and 
character of sncli cognitions as those of Oaitra aiid tho like? 

67 If the opponent were to interpret tho word “Pratyaya” as the meaiis of 
knoii-U'iljc, thou it would come to Bignify the uvrd ’Pnttgaya' : and in accurduiice with 
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tlie luiiior tex-m of your syllogism),— and thence if yon seeh to set aside 
the fact of the cognition (of this ^ord) ha-ving any snbstvatum (in the 
fost and other external objects) j — then your argument hecomes superfluous, 

68. If again, {by your argument) you seek to set aside the capability 
(of the woi'd co^niiion') to bring .about a conception (or Idea), then youir 
major term becomes incapable of being ascertained j because the axgument 
itself could not he brought forward in the absence of such capability 
of producing eouceptions. 

69-71. There is no denotation viHhoni connectwn ; and this (connec- 
tion) is not possible ■without some difference (between the word and its 
denotation). Isfor is this difference possible in the absence o-f an idea 
expressing such difference ; and this idea too is not possible unless the 
questioner distinctly comprehends the sentence and also the several 
members of the syllogism, such as the minor term, the middle term, the 
Instance, and the two members of the dieeussion. If you bring forward 
your argument after accepting all this (i.e., the fact of the above-men- 
tioned cognitions having real substrata), then this conclusion woulci 
militate against your previous assertion. 

72-73^, Without the difference between Yirtue and Tice, and that 
between the Disciple and the Teacher himself, being ascertained in its 
reality, there couH be no instructions with regard to Duty, <feOr, specially 
as w© come across the actual performance of duty, (we conclude that) the 
difference of the idea (of Duty from Duty itself) is accepted (even by 
your Teacher Buddha) (and as such in denying the reality of exieimali 
objects of perception, you contradict your own Teacher). 

73, And since we find that the Buddha has accepted (such differences) 
in other Sutras (the “Saddharma” f.i.) ; there would be a contradiction! 
of your own scriptures too (if you were to totally deny the reality of the 
external woidd). 

74. And your conclusion on this point is also contradicted (and 
hence rejected) by facts known to all persons (who always recognise 
objects apai’t from their cognitions), 

74-75. If you hold the idea of all arguments to be false ( as having 

tin's, if he were to intorprefc his nrgament as proving that “ such object as the posf 
and the liho- cannot be the substratum of the word ‘Pratyaya’, ” — then -we wotrlfl reply 
that we do not deny this conclusion j and as such your argument loses all its force. 

68 If by the proposition “ Pratyaya is niralambana ” yon mean that the word 
‘Fratyaya' is incapable of having any denotation, then your minor term (the denota- 
tion of this word ‘ PraLyaya^) being unrecognised, yonr conclusion cannot be proved. 

69-71 The argument cannot be brought forward unless there is a distinct idea of 
the words employed in the argument, and their significations, &c,, and until such ideas 
have been duly recognised to have corresponding realities. And if you accept these, 
you contradict your own assertion of all cognitions being devoid of ewresponding 
realities. Thus then yon are placed upon the two horns of a dialemma. 

74i.16 You hold all ooghi^ioii iro be false. And in accordance •with this, the 
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^vo real sul)strainm), tlieii tlmre woviH be a anivei'sal negation ; and llio 
deficiency of the minor term, &o., oonld also be urged (against yonr argu- 
ment). And, if (in order to avoid these) yon were to hold these (cogni- 
tions of your minor term, t%o.), to have real substrata, then on the ground 
of such cognitions themselves, the middle term (of your syllogi.sm and 
hence the major premiss also) would become non- conclusive or doubtful. 

7'6-77. If you urge that your conclusion has for its subject “ cogni- 
tions other than those of the fattors of the syllogisin '” — thou (wo say that) 
the idea of this distinctness tlie notion that such and such cognitions 
are other thwi such other cognitions) would be false- And wlien this 
liappens to be false, all that has gone before becomes incapable of being 
ascertained. Nor would, then, tbore be any difference between the cogni- 
tion of the post (you employ as an instance) and that of the argument 
(you urge against us). 

77-78, As your conclusion goes on signifying (the falsity) of cogni- 
tions other than those of your argument , — tlucra would 1)0 falsity of all the 
rest ; and heuco wliatever goes before, becomes set aside ; and thus either 
your middle term becomes concomitant Avith its own contradictory, or 
your conclusion itself comes to be rejected by (your own) inferential 
argument. 

79-80, (Because) in opposition to all the alternatives (open to yon) 
we would bring forw^ard this counter-argument ; — “ Cognitions have real 
substrata in the external world ; and this notion (of cognition having a real 
substratum) is correct-, because it is a notion free from contradiction; — 
like the notion of the falsity of di’eam-cogaition.” 

significations of all argumentative assertions would bo false ; and henco your argument 
comes to be a denial of the truth of all arguments. Or again, any and every fault — 
in the shape of the doficisnoy of the various factors of your syllogism (the idea of all 
of which you declare to be false)*— could be urged against your argument. “ Non-con- 
elusive” i The middle term of the syllogism is ” Pratyaheat ” (“Because it is a cognition, 
therefore they have no real substratum,”) But if you admit a single cognition to 
liave a real substratum, the said middle Term becomes doubtful, and as such vitiates 
the argument, 

78.TI Becanse you accept only the reality of the cognitions of the various mem- 
bers of yoirr syllogisin, “ Ceases to be ascertained ’’—bomuBe tho idea of such distinct- 
ness being false, tho conclusion of your syllogism becomes faulty in its subject ; and 
hence the whole argument fulls to the gTOund, ” Nor would then — Because when 
all notion of distinctness is false, there can be no difference between two such cogni- 
tions, as those of the post and yow argument,— a palpable absurdity. 

7M8 If in order to avoid the difficulties m-ged above, you have ‘ for the subject 
of your conclusion, such eogniikDis «« are Other than that of such disfivcinrss, — tlioa nil 
other cognitions would come to be false-j .whouce all that has gone before— even your 
own previous argument becomes false. Thus you WiU have to bring forward arguments 
ad infinitiini; and then too you will never oome to .an endj because each ai-gnmeut 
will negative all that may have gone before it. Thus then either your own argument 
will have to be admii.ted to be fallacious, or (if you avoid this) your conclusion 
will be contrary to the Premises, 
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S(i-81. And if you urge thafe tliis notion (of the falsity of drcam- 
cognition) is also false ; then dream-cognition, 'would never he (contradicted 
and hence) false; and consequently it could not supply the instance (of 
falsity) in the argument you have brought forward against us. 

81-82. And in the same manner, if you were to accept the correct- 
ness of the notions of the momentai'y character, distinctness and existence 
of cognitions, then your argument (i.e., the naiddle term) would hecomo 
non-conclusive or doubtful ; while if you accept the falsity of such notions, 
you contradict yonr own theory. 

83. And again, there could be no such distinction as that into the 
“ hound ” and “ liberated, ” ; and hence you would have the absurdity of 
the friutlessness of any attempt towards Liberation. 

84- 85. If you urge that you accept as false, only such nolions of tho 
existence, &c , of cognition, as appear in conoi*ote (well-defined) forms : — 
then (we say that) in this case, we do not find the application of any other 
means of right notion; and thus, there being no such means, the existence, 
Ac., of cognition can be scarcely ascertainable, 

85- 87. Thus then all our cognitions would come to be false, on 
account of their being (concretely) well-defined; and it would he scai’cely 
possible to get at (the ideas of) 'proximity and remoteness, reality and 
imreality, &c. And (thus) the falsity of cognitions being common to all 
systems of philosophy, it is not proper to reject tho Sankhja, &o., and 
bo partial to the Bauddha philosophy alone. 

80.81 This Kfiriba puts the opponent in a fix: If ho accept tho falsity of dream- 
cognition, he can have nothing to any against the oonnter-argument nrged in K. 
•/y-SO; and he completely loses his gi'ound. If, in order to avoid this, he do not 
admit the falsity of dream-cognition ; then he contradicts himself ; in as much as ha 
has bi'onght forward “dream-cognition” as an instance {of false cognition) , in tho 
inferential argntnent he has urged against the Mimansaka. This argument, in the 
absence of a corroborating instance, would fall to tho ground. 

88 If you deny the distinctness of cognitions, you land yourself upon tho Vedan- 
tio theory of the “ unity of knowledge ” j and; in that ease, the notion of Bondage would 
be identical with that of Deliverance. 

8‘li.85 It may be argued that you accept only the falsity of concrete cognitions ; 
and that, cognitions can have their existence, &o., in their abstract forms, Bnt this is 
not right 5 because such notions, as — “ the world is only an idea,” “ all cognitions aro 
momentary entities” and the like — are not comprohondod hy any person, in their 
abstracb forms. As a matter of fact, it is only by means of Inforenco, &o., that such 
notions are ascertained ; and as such, they cannot bnt be concreie, and hones (accord. 
ing to you) false. Consequently, the notions of the existence of cognitions, and tlieir 
momentary character, &o., cannot be got at. 

The Jiafiki adds that if tho Bauddha admits the reality of abstract cognitions, such 
reality would belong also to the abstract notions of the post, &c,, and this would 
establish tho reality of the external world, 

85-.87, If all cogintions were false, there could be no idea of tho comparative reality 
or unreality of ohjjeots, as due to the proximty or remoteness of objects, in regard to 
the Setiso-organ concerned. 
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87- 88. If a cognition be false, would it not be liable to rejection ? 

If it wore to bo false even without being rejected, then there would bo no 
restriction (as to the reality or unreality of a cognition). 

88- 89. For us, dream-cognition would certainly be falsified by the 
pei'ception of a waking cognition contradicting it; while for yon, what 
would constitute the difference (between the reality of waking-cognition 
and that of dream-consciousness, both of which ai’e held by you to bo 
equally false) ? 

89- 90. Of waking cognition as such, there is no proper (correct) 
contradictory cognition, — the perception whereof W'onld establish the falsity 
of such (waking) cognitions as those of the post and the like. 

90- 91. The fact of waking cognitions being the contradictory of dream- 
cognition is known to all persons, and, as such they differ from dream- 
cognition (which is known only to particular individuals), just like the 
cognition, which serves to reject (a particular dream-cognition). 

91- 93. Obj. : “ Of such waking cognitions as those of the pos#, &c., 
invalidating cognitions do arise in the shape of those of the true Yogis 
(who know all things worldly to be false) ; and this wmuld certainly 
make these waking cognitions equal to dream-cognitions (in point of 
falsity). And such invalidating cognitions too (as those of Yogis) would 
belong to all living creatures when they reach the Yogic stage ; and 
hence the fact of waking cognitions having invalidating counter-cognitions 
becomes established.” 

93-91, But, such Yogio cognition is not found to belong to any per- 
son in this life ; and as for those who have reached the Yogio state, 
we know not what happens to them. 

91-95. Our Yogis too could have only such invalidating cognitions 
as would be either subversive of or contrary to your assertion. 

87.83 The sense of the Karika is that if even waking cognitions woi’e false, they 
too, like dream, ooguitions, would be liable to rejeotion by subsequent cognitions; but 
such is not the case. 

90.91 Waking cognition, as distinguished from Dream-cognition, is known eqtially to 
all men ; while Dream-cognition is confined to only particular individuals, under the 
influence of sleep. Therefore, just as, in the case of a cognition rojooting a certain 
foregoing dream-cognition, the former is recognised as contradictoiy of the dream- 
cognition, — so, in the same manner, the character of boing the contradictory of dream- 
cognition would belong to all such waking cognitions, as those of the 'post and the like ; 
and it is in comparison with such waking cognitions that dream-cognitions are said to 
"-bo'.'falao.,.' 

91.-9S The sense of the objection is that, though Waking cognitions are not invalidated 
by ordinary cognitions, yet they do become invalidated by the contrary cognitions of 
Yogis, 

94.95 As you urgo tho cognition of yottr Bauddha Yogi against our theory, so could 
wo also bring forward the cognitions Of out own Yogis, as invalidating your theory. 

Sulvontivc ” — such as the recognition of tho true character of the shell, after it lias 
been mistaken for silver, “ Contrary” — e.y., the idea that ‘ this is not silver’, as dis- 
tinguished from the idea that ‘ this is a shell,’ 
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95- 9G. And fiu’fclier, j’-ou can have no instance to prove fclint the 
cognition of the Yogi is such as you assert it to be. As a corroborative 
instance of our assertion we have the cognition, as ordinarily perceived. 

96- 97. If you were to argue that “such cognitions as that of the 
2wst and the like, have got counter-cognitions which invalidate them, 
simply because they are cognitions, — like the cognitions of the mirage,, 
&o. ; ” — 

97- 98. (We I’eply) we do not deny the fact of Avaking cognitions 
liaving counter-cognitions, in the shape of the cognitions of tlie mirage 
and the like ; and in that form, they also become capable of being invali- 
dated, as also through their cognisable object ; and your reasoning is 
also incompatible, with (the cognitions of Yogis, which yon hold to ho 
correct, and as such) the invalidating agent ; and if you qualify the pre- 
miss hy the phrase “ other than that”, then as before, (there would be 
several discrepancies in your argument). 

99-100. For according to you, to di*eam -cognitions would belong the 
character of being the counter-cognitions of false cognitions (in the shape 
of such waking cognitions as those of thejposi, &c.) ; and (in the case of 
Yogic cognitions) such peculiarities as you may attribute-— the fact 
of its being comprehended throngh the suppression of passion and 

95.98 You are not to understand that your case is exactly similar to ours j beoanso 
your argument has no corroborative instance j while our assertion, of Yogic cognitions 
having real substrata in the external world, is based upon an Inference supported by 
the case of any ordinary cognition : Even at the present day, we find that the cogni- 
tions of all men are based upon external realities ; and this would rightly lead to the 
conclusion that the cognition of the Yogi should also have a real substratum. 

97.98 It is true that waking cognitions have counter-cognitions in the shape of 
wrong conceptions. And just as false cognitions and their objects are invalidated by 
the fact of there being coauter-coguitions, so, in the same manner, correct cognitions 
too, having (like false cognitions) the character of cognition — , and their objects too 
having (like the objects of false cognitions) the character of object--, and having too, 
in common with false cognitions, their counter-cognitions, — would be capable of being 
invalidated. We do not deny this fact j and so your argument becomes superfluous. 
But, inasmuch as right oognltions are capable of being invalidated, the cognitions 
of Yogis too could not be free from this capability ; and as it is these Yogic cognitions 
that you hold to be the invalidators of ordinary cognitions, your reasoning becomes 
inconclusive and doubtful. If you argue that all cognitions, save those of the Yogi, 
are capable of being invalidated, then too, you would be open to all tho objections 
urged in Ivarikas 76 et-seg. 

99.100 You find that Dream-cognition has for its counter-cognition, tlie waking 
cognition s and tho cognitions of Yogis, which are both false ; consequently the wak. 
ing oogiiitions too would be invalidated only by such Yogic cognitions as are false. 
Thus then the Yogio cognition invalidating the waking cognitions having become 
false, you will have to. reject all such exceptional oharacterestics of Yogio cognition, 
as the fact of its proceeding from the suppression of passions, &o,, from which you 
oouolude such coguitions to |j^ oorr^.. ■ And in this way your reasoning becomes 
self-contradictory, 
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mediation, &o., — would also become rejected ; and thence yoitr argument 
would become self-contradictoi’y. 

100- 101. There being no rejection (of waking cognitions), by great 
men, these would be like the Yogic cognition whiclj you accept as invali- 
dating present cognitions ; and thence we would either urge the rejection 
of your inferential argument, or bring forwax'd a countei'-ai’guinent, 
and recall the disci’epanciea in your previous argument. 

101- 102. And your previous argument is also open to the fault of 
having the middle tex'm unx'ecognised by both parties, because it is non- 
different fi’om the major tei'm (or conclusion), and is (hence) unmention- 
able (as the middle term). 

102-203, As for the ‘ class cognition ’ in general, yon do not accept it as 
being both different and non-different (fi’om the individual cognitions); 
and as for its being totally different (from the individuals), there is no 
such ‘ class ’ accepted by us. 

103-104 That thei’e is neither similarity nor the exclusion of others, 

lOO.lGl Wo can bring forward the following countor-argnmenb : “ Waking cogiii- 
tiona are correct, because at present they are nob rejected by able men, — like your 
Yogic cognition.” Then if this argument of ours is equal in strength to that whereby 
you seek to invalidate all waking cognitions, thou onrs is only a counter-argument. 
If, on the other hand, our argument is stronger than yours, then your argument ffills 
through. Any way, our argument closes the way of your argument. "Preuiows aryu' 
merit';'' i.e., the argument whereby you seek bo prove tlie absence of any real substra- 
tum in the external world, for cognitions, 

IQl.loa Over and above the discrepancies in your argument, pointed out above, tlioro 
is yet another point against it; your middle term “Pratyaya” is not one that is 
recognised by both parties ; inasmuch as the “ fact of being a cognition ” cannot bo 
made the middle term ; because it forms part of your conclusion, and as such, is nob 
accepted by your opponent. Your conclusion is that “ all cognitions are devoid of sub- 
stratum”; and for yonr middle term, too, yon have “cognition”; by which yon pre- 
suppose the fact of cognitions being devoid of substratum— thus incurring the fallacy 
of Petitio Principii. Thus then your argument becopaea devoid of a proper middle 
term, which must always be such as is already accepted by both parties. 

108.106 You may urge that you will have, for your middle term, “Oognition” in 
general, what forms part of the conclusion being only a particular kind of cognition, 
tberoby sailing clear of the objectionable identity of the conclusion with the Minor 
term. But in reply to this, it is added, that the conception of such a generic entity too 
is not common to both of us. If you deny the identity of the Class with the Individual, 
then you have only two alternatives left; (1) either that it be both diffeienb and non- 
different, (3) or that it be entirely different, from it. Apparently, you do nob accept the 
first albornativo; because you do not admit the Class to be identical with the Individual; 
and as for the second, we do nob accept it. So even now your middle term remains 
such as is ixot accepted by both parties. 

103.104 ifc may bo urged that “ by elass we do not mean a category including many 
individuals ; but by Sdmanya {class) we only mean similarity (so cognition in general 
moaning cognitions that are similar) and exclusion of others {cognition in general then 
nmnnini;' everything that is not non-cognition) ; and it is this latter that is tcclmically 
called the upholders of which declare that the word cow denotes neither the 
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we slifill prove lafcer on. Thus then, there is no general miclcllo term which 
is common to both (of ns). 

10d'-105. Nor can the character of the middle term belong to the two 
particnlar cognitions (waking and dream cognitions), as they constitnto 
respectively the Minor term and the Instance of your syllogism ; and 
because the former is incapable of syntactical relation (wdth the Minor 
term), while the latter cannot in any way belong to (or quivlify) it, 

105- 106. Nor can the “ cognition ” devoid of its object bo the middle 
term ; as it has been already explained that on account of the non-recogni- 
tion of the subject, there follows the fault of having the substratum 
undefined. 

106- 107. Thus then your middle teiun too comes to be conti’adictory ; 
and the Instance becomes devoid of the predicate of the conclusion — both 
of these (faults) being indicated by the alternatives that were brought 
forward (above) for tbe (avoidance of the non-recognition of the 
predicate. 

107- 109. Even in dream-cognition the oxtornal suhsti’atum is not 
altogether absent. In all cases there is a real substratum, though (in 
dreams) appearing under diverse conditions of place and time. As a 

class nor tlio individual, but only the exclusion of all that is not cow. All this will bo 
refuted later on. 

104.106 The two particular cognitions — waking and dream cognitions — cannot bo 
accepted as tho middle term ; because one of these (waking cognitions, /.t) forms the 
Jlinor term of yonr syllogism,* and if the same wore made the middle term, your 
Minor Pi'emiss would become absurd ; as it would be — “ waking cog nition is waking 
cognition.” And as for droam-cognition, it forma the corroborative instance of your 
syllogism, and does not belong to the Minor term ; heuoo oven in this case, no proper 
Minor Premiss would be possible, 

106-106 The Bauddha urges that by '‘cognition” as their mindle toi'm, they mean 
“ cognition pure and simple independently of the object cognised ”, T'ho objection to this, 
however, is that a Minor Premiss, which is devoid of objective reality, cannot lead to 
any correct conclusion 5 specially as in such cases the middle term becomes devoid of 
any substratum ; and as suob, it becomes amenablo to the same faults that we 
havG urged against the Minor term that has its subject nndelined. 

106-101 ‘'Above” — Vide Karika : Mrdlambanatw Ceha Sarvutha Yadi Sfidhyale, 
ifc.” where it has boon shown, by means of alternatives, that an absoluto 
eibsenco of substratum is novor mot with ; and from the negation of such absence of 
substratum, wo conclude that even in droam-cognition, there is no such absence. 
Thus then your Instance (Dream-cognition) becomes devoid of the predicate of your 
conclusion (which is absence of suhstrutum). And walking cognitions too, being, lor 
the same reason, not without real substratnin, the middle term becomes contradictory 
to the conclusion; inasmuch as no “cognition” is over found to be without a real 
substratum. 

101.109 Wa dream only of such external objects as wo havo provionsly perceived. 
The only diflorenco lies in tbe disorder of the time and place of the iierecpuou. 
Henco dreams too cannot, ho said to bo totally devoid of real substratum in the 
external world. 
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matter of fact too, -wliat is compreTierided by dream*cogiiition is (some 
real external object that has been perceived) either during the present 
life, or in some past life, or at any other time, and 'which comes to be 
cognised in dreams, either in connection with the same time and place, 
or under different circnmvStances. 

109-113. The cause of misconception in the notion of the “ fire-hrand- 
civcle ” is the fire-brand whirled with extreme rapidity ; — in that of 
“ imaginary cities,” the particular shape of the clouds, as also some precon- 
ceived houses, &o. ;■ — in that of the “ Mirage,” preconceived water, or sand 
heated by and reflecting the I'ays of the sun. And of the notion of “the 
hare’s horns ” the cause would be either the horn of other animals, or 
the peculiar character of the hare itself. And of the negation of the hare’s 
horns, the cause is the baldness of its head (i.e,, the absence of protu- 
berances). Of the notion of emptiness in the object, the cause is (the place) 
untouched by any other object. And in the case of improbable utterances 
( such as “ Hundreds of elephants on the tip of one’s finger”) the cause 
lies in the objects themselves (as under the influence of extreme proximity 
giving rise to such misconceptions). 

113- 114. Even such objects as are never perceived (such as the 
Sankhya ‘Pi’akriti ’), are found to be comprehended by cognitions; and 
the origin of these cognitions lies in (its constituent elements) the 
earth, &o. 

114- 116. It is a peculiai’ity of “ Sense-perception ” alone that it 
compi’ehends only such objects as exist at the present time, and also that 
it functions over objects in contact (with the senses) ; such restriotious do 
not apply to other kinds of cognition (Inference, &o. ) 

116-116. (If you ask) “How could an object, not existing, bring 
about a cognition?” — (we reply) whence do you conclude the incapacity 
of non-existing objects to produce cognitions ? 

116-117. The point at issue between iis rests in the fact of 
(cognitions having) external substrata ; and houce, even if there be no 

109.115 The external cause of dreams has been explained. These Karikas oxplfun 
the external causes of the ordinary misconceptions of the senses. And it is shown 
that oven xnisconcoptious are not totally devoid of external realities,— -to say nothing 
of correct Perceptions. 

113.14 It is only the elements— Barth, Water, &o., — in their subtlest forms, that 
are called “ Prakriti.” 

114.15 The notion of “ PrakrTti ” is gob at hy means of Inference, wherein it is not 
necessary that the conditions specified should apply. Hence the ohjeotion based upon, 
the imperceptible character of Prakriti loses its foroo. 

, 116.16 That which does not exist at the present time oannot perform arry action, 
&o. ; bnt this does nob moan that it oanuot bring about cognitions i as we have cogni- 
tions of many past and future objects. 

116 . n Because the absence of proximity does not imply the absence of the exter- 
nal substratum of cognitions, 

IS 
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proximity of tlie object (with the Sense-organ), how could that affect our 
tlieory ? 

117-119. Therefore it is only that (cognition), which, comprehends an 
object otherwise than in the form it exists in, that can be said to bo 
“ devoid of substratum ; " and that Cognition which has ‘ negation’ for its 
object is, in fact, one that has a real substratum ; because this ‘ negation ’ 
too is not an independent entity by itself ; for it is not so comprehended. 
For you, however, both of these (‘ absence of substratum ’ and ‘ negation 
as the substratum’) together with their causes, can never be ascertained. 

119- 20. And like the discrepancies of your conclusion, the contra- 
dictory cbaraoter of your middle term too would he chargeable (to your 
argument) ; — inasmuch as it leads to the subversion of the forms of the 
predicate, subject, &c. — taken sevei’ally as well as collectively (in the 
premises), 

120- 21. The discrepancies of the instance too become chargeable to 
you 5 inasmuch as in any single object, it is not possible to have the con- 
ception of parts of the major term and the middle term, and also that of 

invai’iable concomitance (of these two). 

121- 22. Some people urge against you the objection that in your 
argument you do not mention at\y instance of dissimilarity. If you urge 
that “ it is not mentioned because tl)ere is no such instance ” j then 
(they would reply) you have not got here the opportunity (for making 
such an assertion, as) such an assertion could only be made in the case of 
the conclusion being an affirmative one. 

111-19 By “ cognition o attbsfraittta” is meant a wrong cognition or tniscon- 

oept\onj~and not one that cognises itself. And the notion — this is not a jar -has 
also a real substratum ; inasmuch as this negative conception is nothing more than 
a positive cognition, having for its object, the absence of the properties of the Jar 
in the particular object. For the Bauddha, on the other hand, there can ho no cogni- 
tion devoid of real subatrutum j because the coguition, according to them, cognises 
itself. 

119.20 Your conclusion has been pointed out to be such as has its subject not 
known, &o., &o. In the same manner, we are going to show that your middle terra is 
contradictory. Your middle term would prove the falsity of all cognitions; and as 
such, it would also prove the falsity of the cognitions the Subject and Predicate of 
your conclusion 3 and as such it would establish the contradictories of your con- 
clusion. 

180.21 The Instance, “ Dream-Cognition,’’ is such as is devoid of your Major terra, 

“ Absence of aubstrahum ” 3 it is also devoid of the middle term, “ the character of 
cognition ” 5 it is devoid of the combination of these two 3 and lastly it is also devoid 
of the concountance of these. “ In a single object, ^c. i.e., in cognition, taken by 

itself, independently of any substratum. 

121.28 Instance of Dissimilarity ” ; /A., ‘where there is no absence of substratum, 
there is no cognition.’ “ It is not mentioned, ^c. ” : The sense of this is that when 
the conclusion is an af&ruiative one, its negation is its contradictory 3 and when it is 
a negative one, then, its negation being a non-entity, the middle term could not 
apply to it. Hence it is not necessary to an instance of dissimilarity, in the case 
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123- 21<, The citation (of the instance of dissimilarity) is possible, 
even in the case of the contradictory (of the major term) being a nega- 
tive one ; — that which is not transient is not an effect, as ‘Sky- 
flowers,’ &o.,” an assertion which is quite reasonable. 

124- 25. In the case of your argument, however, we have a negative 
major term (or conclusion) (“ devoid of substratum ”) ; and hence its con- 
tradictory (fresence of substraUim) is positive y and as such it is necessary 
that the contradictory of your major term should have been supported by 
an Instance. 

125- 26. And if you were to mention any such, the double negation 
would signify only an affirmation; and no affirmation could be made if 
the object were non-existing. 

126- 27. Under the oircum.stances, in the case of the negation of the 
omniscience (of Buddha) we would have the following form of reasoning ; 

“ There is an incapability of His sense-perception, &c,, (to apply to all 
things), like our own (sense-perception, ^o.).” 

of our argument. The meaning of tho Author is that the Bauddhas do not mate 
this assertion with reference to the argument in question ; hooanse for them there is 
ivo case of affirmative sense-perception ; as according to them, there can bo no joint 
cognition of the middle tei'm accompained by the major term (ie., of the major 
premiss). It is for this reason, that they always base the applicability of their 
middle term upon its capacity to preclude the contradictory of the conolnsion ; con- 
sequently, in the absence of an Instance of Dissimilarity, there can be no preclu- 
sion of the said contradictory 5 therefore, in the Banddha theory, it is always neces- 
sary to cite Instances of Dissimilarity. Their Major term — absence of substratum” 
— however, is a negative one ; and hence its contradictory cannot but be positive— 

“ a real substratum” 5 and it is quite possible that the middle term should reside in this 
latter, positive entity ; so in order to deny this possibility, it was necessary to cite 
an InstHnco of Dissimilarity. 

1(18,84 Even in the case of an affirmative oonclnsion, as a matter of fact, the 
citing of an instance of dissimilarity is not necessary ; but such citing is not impossible ; 
because even when the contradictory is a negation one, such instances are always 
possible; hence those that are clever at inferential reasonings must always he able to 
cite such instances, tlie omission of which would be a serious mistake. An example 
of such an Instance is given : In the argument, “sound is transient, because it is 
caused," wo can cite an instance of dissimilarity, such as “ that which is not transient 
is not caused, as Sfcv-j?owsrs.” 

186.28 If you wore to cite such an instance, it could be only in tho form — “ That 
which is not devoid of substratum is not a Cognition,” and the double negation-—” that 
which is not devoid of ” — would moan “ that which is endowed with ; ’’ and this affir- 
mation could not bo made, if there were no real snhstratum. 

128.27 Tlie Banddha would retort that these discrepancies could be charged against 
all negative arguments, —even to that argument by which yon seek to deny the omni- 
science of Buddha. In order to avoid this charge, the Author says that the form of our 
argument against such omniscience Would be this : Buddha’s perception cannot 

apply to such objects as exist in the /aiwe.&o,, — because it is sense-perception, — like 
our ordinary sense-perception, -—/.t,, words”; and thus we sail clear of the above 
charges ; as tho citation of the Instance of Dissimilarity—” That which comprehends, 
&o, '’ — is quite correct. 
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127- 28. In a case wliore no contradictory (of tlio major term) is 
possible, other theorists declare that this (non- citation, of the instance of 
dissimilarity) is no fault; inasmuch as even without such citation the 
reasoning is conclusive. 

128- 29. Then again, it is only those who admit of real means (of 
argument) that can engage in a discussion ; and the ^nnyavadi is not 
entitled (to any discussion), because he accepts no means to be I’eal. 

129- 30. (Obj.). But all the arguments that we have brought for- 

ward are such as are accepted by you (to be real, though not by us) ; 
and as such, wherefore should you have brought forward so many objec- 
tions — by means of alternatives — , in order to invalidate the argument 
as such ? ” 

130- 31, You who are versed in logical rules — why should you argue 
thus, with a view to deceive us, as it were ? Have you not heard that an 
argument (to be effective) must be such as is accepted by both parties ? 

131- 33. In the case of an argument which is not accepted by your 
opponent, and which is brought forward as recognised by yourself alone — 
you have a remedy at hand ; but in the case of an argument which (as 
you say) is not recognised by youi’self, what procedure can you adopt? 
Because if you were to establish (such an argument) you would be con- 
tradicting your own previous convictions (such as the denial of the truth 
of the original argument) ; while if you left it un-estahliahed, your oppo- 
nent could not bo convinced of the truth of your conclusions. 

133-34. (Ohj.). “That which is not recognised hy the opponent 

can never convince him ; and hence it is only reasonable that the real 
character of an argument should not belong to such. But that which is 

Having expounded the view of “some people”, the Author propounds 
another theory : The Instance of Disaimihirity is cited only with a view to avoid the 
chance of the middle term being either too wide or too narrow, and thereby making 
the reasoning inconclusive. In. cases, however, where the contradictory of the 
Major term does not exist, there is no chance of snoh a contingenoy ; and hence there 
is no necessity for citing the said Instance. Bub by this we do not admit your argu- 
ment as conclusive ; in face of the numerous objections urged abovo. 

13B-S9 Only those who accept the various factors of an argument to bo real, 
can carry on any discussion. The Qwiyavldi denies the reality of all these factors ; 
and as such, he cannot bo admitted into the discussion. 

159.80 The piinyavldi says : “Though we do not accept the reality of any factor 
of the ai’gument, yob wo bidng forward arguments, in order to convince you of the 
truth of our theory j and as those arguments arc in due accordance with your own 
tenets, it is not proper for you to attempt to invalidate it ; as by invalidating ray 
argument, you will be only invalidating your own tenets, upou which my arguments 

■ are all based.” : 

180.81 “ Have you not, ^c. ” — As taught hy your own teacher Difmaga. 

181.85 If an argument is accepted by you, and not by your opponent, then what 
, you have to do is to bring forward other arguments iu support of your original argu- 
montj and thereby convince your adversary. But there is no course open to you, if 
you do not accept, us the argmuent that you yourself bring forwai’d. 
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not rocognised lay ■m3’'self — wliat can that matter ? The fact o£ the 
necessity of the middle tei'm heing such as is recognised by both 
parties is not mentioned with a view to any transcendental result, (that 
we shall accept it upou any verbal authority). Any person would become 
convinced of a fact only through reasoning recognised by himself. 

135-36. “ If you urge — ‘ How can you assert what you do not recog- 

nise ? ’ — ( we reply) what is even that to you ? I may assort the conclu- 
sion or the argument either recognised or not recognised by me ; do you 
not come to ascertain it (through my argument) to be true ? ” 

137. “ It is where the conclusion (a certain notion) depends solely 
upon a person (his utterance), that the question is raised — ‘ whence did 
this man know it ? ’ Such a question, however, does not arise in the present 
case (which is one of inferential ai’gumenb)”. 

138. “ For if it were so (and the conclusion depended upon ray 
assertion) in the present case, then the mere assertion of the conclusion 
would lead to your conviction, solely through the non-recognition of any 
discrepancy (in my argument). ” 

139. “But because this (conclusion) stands in need of argumenta- 
tive reasoning, therefore it is to this (reasoning) that authoritativeness 
belongs, and the use of the verbal utterance lies only in the recalling of 
the reasoning to the mind (of the questioner).” 

140. “ Therefoi’e just as one who would be convinced of the con- 
clusion only through a recognition of the middle term as concomitant 
with the major term (i.e., of the major premiss), does not stand in need of 
(knowing the character of ) the speaker, so would you also be convinced 
of oixr conclusion without wanting to know what we ourselves believe.” 

141. “ In the case of such cognitions of yours, as Sense-perception, 
&c., — is there, in the case of these, any reasoning or conclusion that is recog- 
nised by us,— that you should persist upon such (being accepted by me) 
in the case of my present (inferential argument) p ” 

142. “ For these reasons, it is not befitting of learned people to 
assert in reply that ‘ since the reasoning is not recognised by yourself, 
therefore it cannot convince me, ’ ” 

143. (Rep.). All this would have been quite true, if the only result 
(sought after by your reasoning) were my conviction alone ; in that case 
the reasoning would be enough for me, even if it were not recognised by you. 

144. But when the case is such that you, holding that the idea alone 
is a real entity, are asked by one — “ what arc yonr reasons ? ” — then it 
is not possible (that you should say something which you yourself do 
not recognise). 

145. And certainly you could not have been convinced of yonr 
theory, through any reasonings, that not accepted by you, but by me. 

146. And no argument is brought forward against a questioner save 
that which states the grounds of the speaker’s own conviction. 

147-48. And again, how do you know that such and such an argument 
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is recognised by us ? How could there be any desire ou your part, for 
asserting (an argument), when you do not recognise the meaning (of 
the argument) which you knowingly bring forward for me, when I 
present myself only as an enc[uirer (and not as your opponent) ? It 
was with a full recognisance of this fact that your teachers asserted the 
necessity of the reasoning being accepted by both parties. 

149, Hence, just as by means of your argument you seek to instil 
into me a recognition of your conclusion, so by means of objections to your 
argument, I shall seek to instil into you the non-acceptance or negation 
(thereof) . 

150-52. Just as you, having asserted a conclusion, and not recognis- 
ing any argument in support of that conclusion, become deprived of 
any conviction (with regard to snch a conclusion); so would also your 
questioner, desiring to understand such a conclusion, and then becoming 
conscious of the discrepancies of the reasoning (in favour of such a concln- 
clusion), fail to be couvinoed of the correctness of that conclusion ; and if 
he knows the reasoning to be true, then the reality of the reasoning being 
firmly established, your conclusion itself becomes impossible ; and so he 
naturally does not become convinced of its truth. 

153. Therefore you should entertain no such hope as that ‘ even when 
the reasoning is asserted by me unknowingly (i.e,, when not recognised 
by me as such), the other party would become convinced of the correct- 
ness of my conclusion by the direct acceptance of my argument. ’ 

154. The contradiction between your reasoning (the major premiss) 
and the conclusion is clear, as declared by Gautama. And it was without 
a recognition of this fact that others (the Bauddhas) declared such con- 
tradiction to be no fault, 

155. ( Obj. ). “ But it is just possible that I may have been previously 
convinced of the conclusion by means of reasonings recognised by ordinary 
people ; though this (reasoning) may have no existence in reality.” 

156. (Rep,). That which is now known to benon-exisfcentiarfioZ'iYy, — 
how could that have been a reality before ? And if it was not a reality, 
how could it have been accepted as sound reasoning ? 

157-68. If it is a correct reasoning, it could not but have a o’eal 
existence. Because no reality can be proved by an unreality ; for we have 
never known such notions as that of the “ hare’s horns ” to lead to any 
correct notion ; and the notion of the existence of fire^ based upon the idea 
of the existence of fog (which is not smoke), cannot but be false. 

159. Therefore your idea of reality, originating in an untrue reason- 
ing, cannot but be unreal ; because nothing real can be indicated by that 
which is itself false. 

160. The different marks, &c., — which are taken to indicate the 

IfiO.ej Since your oonclusion denies the reality of the substratum of all cogni- 
tions, therefore an establishment of the reality of the object of your premisses ren- 
ders your ov?n conclusion impossible. 
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alpliabefcical letters, — these, too, ,in their own forms (of marks) are not 
devoid of reality. 

161. If you. m’ge that these (marks} are not real as letters , — (we reply 
that) such is the case with all entities ; nothing is accepted to he real 
in the form of something else, 

162. When the natural form of the object itself is manifest, then the 
form appears as such (and hence is real) ; when, however, such form of the 
object is not ascertained, then it is neither real nor unreal. 

163. Your reasoning, ^c., — (i.e., the middle term and the major term) — 
however are unreal in their own forms ; therefore their agency (towards 
producing notions) is similar to that of the fog (producing an idea of fire), 
and not to that of letter-marks. 

164. (Obj.). “ The form of the means has, for us, only the character 
of a ‘ Samvriti ’ (falsity) ; and in that form they are accepted to be real ; 
and thus how can they be said to be false in their natural forms ? ” 

166. (Rep.). The character of ‘ Samvriti ’ exists only in word,— and 

as such it can never be the cause of true reality. 

166. You have got no ground for distinguishing between trtie and 
ordinary worldly ‘ reality ’ ; and as such how could true reality belong to 
a thing which is amenable to worldly means (t.e., that whereto you attri- 
bute the character of ‘ Samvriti’) ? 

167-68. (Obj.). “ But even in the absence of the external object, 
only by means of the ‘ Idea’ in the mind, would (all worldly activity) 
be accomplished, — through the differentiations of specifications based upon 
‘Impressions’ and ‘Words’. The followers of the ISTyaya too have de- 
clared that ‘ it is only when the predicate, &o. (of the propositions forming 
an argument) have become the objects of ‘ Idea ’, that all functioning of 
inference and the rest become accomplished, — and not when these (predi- 
cate, &c. ) exist in the external world.’ ” 

169, (Rep.). True, there is such an assertion of theirs; but just ex- 
amine it for a moment — how could there be any differentiation of that which 
is a nonentity, through any representation either in Idea or in Words ? 

170. And again, how could there be any specification of Words or 
Idea, with regard to that which has no real existence ? Even specifica- 
tion by word there can be none, because you deny (the reality of) the 
word itself. 

171-72. And if even such specifications as do not exist, and are 

181.88 Inference, Analogy, &o., could be explained aa based upon tlio ideas of the 
subjects and predicates of the constituent propositions ; and these -ideas do not stand 
in need of the external reality of objects. Through differences in Impressions and 
Words ^YB could have the differetitiations into the false and the real factors of an 
argument, &o., &c. “ Followers of Kyaya, *’ i.e,, Dihnaga and others, 

169 ‘I Haro’s horns ” can have no differentiation, based upon any speoifioation of 
either words or ideas. 

111.18 If inoro oxistonce in idea wore the sole teat of the reality of a proposition, 
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only brought about by an IfZea (i.e., have no existence save in Idea), were 
to bring about the action of the major, middle and minor terms; — then, 
even with regard to your argument, all the faults that we urge against 
it may be such as have real corresponding ideas, —and as such your argu- 
ment would become subject to all these faults^ 

173. The mystic incantation that yon have urged,— w*'., ‘ that 
Inference, &c., are accomplished only when the subject, &o., have appeared 
ill idea, and that there is no need of any external object, ’ — would also apply 
to the fallaciousness, &o. (of your argnment), urged by me. 

174-75. For you, who base all usage upon I’epresentations in Idea, 
the objections urged by us would also have to be accepted as established ; 
but nob so the argument brought forward by you. Because we base all- 
usage upon external objects ; and as such, for us, even when the Idea has 
appeared, we cannot in any way have any usage devoid of the external object. 

176, (Obj.). “But just as we do not accept the reality of the rea- 
soning, so we would not accept the objections (agaiust it) ; and hence, in 
the absence of any objections, my argument remains unsallied.” 

177. (Rep ). Then in that case there is no need of objections, — when 
by the mere denial of (the truth of) your reasoning, you have accepted the 
iion-oonclusiveness of your argument, which is all that we seek to prove. 

178-79. Again, there can be no specification by the Vasana (Impres- 
sion or Tendency), because of the impossibility of any cause (for such speci- 
fication), for you. If you urge that ‘the difference of Idea (or Cognition) 
would bo the cause’ — then, whence tbe difference of this (Idea)? If 
it be urged that this latter is based upon the difference of Yasana, then 
you land upon ‘ Recipi'ocity.’ And of the pure form of Idea, by itself, 
yon can have no differentiation. 

180-81. And further there is no evidence either for the existence of 

then, inasmuch as we have very diafcinob ideas of the diacrepanoies in your arguments, 
you cannot deny the reality of these disoropanoies. 

17 You base usage upon mere Idea; hence you cannot very well deny the 
objections we have urged against you. We, on the other hand, hold to the necessity 
of a real substratum for the Idea; and hence your argnment cannot be binding upon 
us, as it is devoid of a real substratum in the external world. 

118.79, With this Commences the refutation of the Bauddha theory of “ Yasana.” 

118.19, » of the pure, ^c.” — This anticipates the theory that the Idea being 

self-differentiated, there is no Reciprocity. 

180,31, This anticipates the objection that the said Reciprocity being eternal, 
like the relation between the seed and the sprout, cannot he faulty. Tho souse of the 
reply is that the fact of the mutual dependence of the seed and the sprout is well- 
known ; and as such the mutual dependence in this case is considered to be fanlty 
whereas in the case of tho Bauddha “Vasana,” there is no such testimony of general 
acceptance. Even if tlio existence of the Impi’easions be granted, tlieso could only 
tend to recall preconceived perceptions, and would, in no case, be able to bring about 
the objects of perception, such as Bsd, Blue, ^e. “ Because, ^c. ” — Impressions left 
upon the pind by past eog«itiQns,.'tead.'tiO b«ng: about a remembrance thereof. 
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tlie Yasam, or for tlie differentiation (fcliereof); (and even granting its 
oxisteucc) the Vasaua would only bring about the differentiation of the 
“ Api)rehendcr” (the Idea or Cognition) ; and then, by what w'ould the 
differentiation of the “ Apprehended ” (object of perception) be brought 
about? Because appearing iu conscionsness alone the Vasan a could only 
bring about a remembrance. 

181- 82. (1) Ideas being momentary (transient), and (2) their des- 

tiniction being total (lit. without leaving behind its least trace), and (3) 
there being no association of the impressed and the impresser (he., since 
the two do not in any case appear together),— there can be no Va.sana. 

182- 88. And again, the next moment having not yet appeared, cannot 
be impressed by the foregoing moment ; and the following moment having 
been destroyed (as soon as it appears), there can be no impression, 
thereby, of the foregoing; and even if the two moments appeared to- 
gether, they could have no relation (between them) ; and hence there can 
be no ‘ Visana or Impression.’ 

184-85. Both (the preceding and the following moments) being 
momentary, they caixnot operate upon one another : how can that wlnicli is 
in the course of destruction be impressed by another which too is under- 
going destruction ? It is only the permanent entities (I'.e., those that last 
for some moments) that can be impressed upon by other entities, which 
are also permanent. 

185*86. (Obj.). “ If the subsequent cognition, which is permanent, 
did not differ from the preceding one, then there could be no Vasana ; 

188.SB. By “ moment ” here is meant the cognition appearing at the moment. 
The Bauddhas hold all cognition to be momentary, being destroyed as soon as pro- 
duced j and hence, according to them, no two cognitions can exist at the same time ; 
and consequently one cannot impress the other. This explains the third reason for the 
denial of Vdsand, 

181.85, n Being momentary, ^'’c, ” — This explains the jirst reason for denying Vdsana. 
“It is only, ^-c ,” — explnius the second reason for denying Vnsand •, that which is 
totally destroyed cannot be impressed upon ; nor can any impressions be produced by 
that which has itself been totally destroyed. 

136.86. “ You have urged that permanent entities are impressed upon by others. 
But this is wrong : because that which is permanent must be accepted as having the same 
form at all times, past, present and future ; and heuoe the form of the cognition that 
appeared before would be identical with that which would appear subsequently ; and 
thus on account of this identity, there could be no impression. While if cognitions 
are held to be nndergoiug momentary changes, then, the time of the subsequent 
cognition being different from that of the previous one, and yet there being a similarity 
between the two oognitions, we could have a Vasand, which would solely consLst in the 
fact of the subsequent Idea appeanrsg in the form of the previous Idea. Therefore it is only 
when the previous cognition impresses its form upon the subsequent cognition, that 
tiio former is stiid to impress the latter ; and as suoh, there is no need of any operatmv, 
which would not ho possible in the momentary cognitions. And further, the relation 
subsisting between the two would be that of the cause aud effect ; aud thus all your 
objections against our Fdsaiid full to the grouud,’’ 

19 
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boon, use of the absencb of any difference between tlie two. When bowerer 
tlicse are transient, then there can be a Vasana, based upon similarity 
and difference (hQivfQQM the two cognitions 

187-88. (Reply). Bat for you, who accept the momentary character 
of co^-nilious, there can be no such similarity. And again, tlie preceding 
cognition can bring about no effect, until it has itself appeared ; nor (can 
it bring about effects) when it has (itsClf ) been destroyed ; and in its accom-' 
plished state, it has no continuance even for one moment. Therefore 
(according to you) the cognition being destroyed as soon as produced# 
there cau be no moment which would allow for its bringing about its 
effects. 

189- 90. Then again, since the cognition is destroyed totally (without 
leaving any trace bebind), whence can there be any such similarity ? As, 
iu the subsequeiit cognition, there exists no such property as belonged to the 
preceding cognition ; and barring the sameness of prayerties, no other 
* similai'ity ’ is possible. 

190- 91, And if the Yasana were due solely to similarity, then 
in the case of an idea of the Elephant following upon that of the 
Gow, there could be no Vasana, because the two are entirely different. 
And then (there being no Yasana in keeping with the idea of the cotd) 
after that, there would never be any idea of the cow, because of the 
absence of its cause (which yon hold to be none other than the aforesaid 
Yasana). And, in fact, no other idea would proceed from another which 
is dissimilar to it. 

" 192-93. And again, thei’e being an absence of all help from any 
external object, and hence not being influenced by any extraneous ciroum- 
stances, and having the peculiarity of being totally destroyed, — how 
bould the Impressions (Fasa7t3s) bring about any effects iu anything like 
a serial order ? 

181.53. T berefora yottr nssertion, — that the relation of cause and effect sttbsists 
between the two Ideas 'is wrong. 

1S8.90. If the property of the prerions cognition pei'sist in the subsequent cogni- 
tion, the, forener cannot be said to have been destroyed totally. 

198.98, In onr oasfe, as we admit of external objects, the Impressions are held 
to reside in the soul, which is permanent ; and henoe Whenever one object is found to 
be similar to another perceived before, this similarity serves to rouse the dormant 
soul-impression into activity, and it brings about its effect ; and this effect we hold 
to be nothing else, save the rememhrmae of the ohjeob. Bub, in the case of the 
Bauddhss, as they admit of the esistence of nothing but Ideas, their Impressions can- 
not have any aids, on which Would depend their activity, or in the absence of which 
they could not operate. Henoe their theory will be open to the absurdity of all the 
impressions, — ^all 'equally independent of external aids — functioning at one and the 
same time ; and there would, be no order in oar cognitions ; and at one stroke, we would 
come to have Umv&rsal Consciousness, But this too would disappear, tlio veiy next 
tnoment, leaViag ns devoid, of cognifcicBs, which you hold to disappear so completely 
as not to leave any trace bshtnd them* * - 
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193-95. Tfc is only on tlie desferuetion of tlie oanae — and not otlier- 
■wise-— tlnifc tlio oifecfc is lield (by you) to appeal'. And lienee tlie destruc- 
tion of a vsiiigle Idea would bring about the desti’uotion of all impressions 
(based thereupon). And then, the Universal Idea, that had been brought 
about by all these (Impressions), would all in a single moment, dis- 
ajipear, 

195- 96. If even on the destruction of the substratum (Idea), you 
hold its potentiality (in the shape of Impve.ssions) to subsist, then its mo- 
mentary character disappears ; and there would be no bringing about of 
tlie effect consequent upon such eharacter, 

196- 97, If again you hold the flow of Impressions to he like the flow 
of Ideas (?’.e,, uninterrupted and continuous), — then (both being indepen- 
dent) no Impressions could he produced from Idem ; nor would any Ideas 
be brought about by Impressiom. 

197- 98. In that case each (Idea and Impression) would bring about 
effects similar to itself ; and one could not bring about tbe other. Nor is 
there (in your doctrine) any such peculiar cause (besides these two) as 
would lead to the production of dissimilar effects, 

198- 99. Therefore this (your) “ Impression ” must have been a.ssumed 
only ns a “false vealitj" (^samvrili-saty a), and nob as a trt^e reality. But 
then, no effect can ever he produced by such (false) entities, 

J99-200. He, for whom there is a permanent comprehendev (in the 
shape of the “ Soul ”), can quite reasonably have this Soul as the sub- 
stratum of Impre.ssions — this (the Soul) becoming so through repeated 
cognitions. Or this (Soul) itself maybe said to be the “Impression” itself, 

200-201. In a case where the Laksha water is sprinkled on the 

198.96. “ Waxdd hrin^ about, ’’—because you accept no other cause of tho 
Impressions, besides Ideas, 

196.9o. “ There ivould be, ^"c.” — ^beennse you hold that tbe effect is prodirced, only 

upon tbe destrncfcion of the Cause ; and in tho present case, yonr cause, the particular 
Idea, is held to %icrsisL ; and hence there could not appear any effects, in the shape of 
Impressions. 

197-98, Ideas would produce Ideas, and Impressions would produce Impressions ! 
“ Dissimilar effects” — i.e., inasmuch as you accept no other cause besides Idea.s and 
Impressions, you can assert no I'eason for the fact of an Idea producing an. Impression, 
or wicfl-rersd. 

i98.80i\ The Impressed Idea does not differ entirely from the original cognition ; nor 
is lb iudoduite, like the originul abstract perception. Hence the Impression cannot bo 
said to be either different from its canse, or identical with it. And the fact of the ap- 
pearance of another condition does nob militate against its permanent character! 
specially as people recognise the two states of the same Idea to bo contiguous. If tho 
coJidifiou and tho candtlibaed! Were held to bo identical, then the Soul itself, as endowed 
with the Impression of the original cognlMon, would be the Impression ; while if the 
comlitiuneil bo hold to differ from the cmtdHi&n, then tbe said Soul would only be the 
Bubstratnm of the Impnsssion ; and the Impression would be located in the Soul, 

800 , 801 . “Lfiksha” is a kind of red dye produced out of a certain species of 
coohinoal. If this dye is sprinkled over a lemon-blossom, the fruit becomes red. 
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lernon-blossom, it is only the colour (of the Laksha) that is trausforrcfl 
to the fruit. For these reasons (detailed above) there can he no such thing 
ns Vasana. 

202. As a matter of fact, this denial of (the reality of external) 
objects, — ^folloiving upon the assrlmption of such an “ Impression-theory,” 
■which is incorrect and devoid of reason, — was declared by the Buddha, 
with the sole object of alienating the aftections (of men from such worldly 
objects); and somehow or other, some people (the socalled followers of 
Banddlia) fell into a mistake (and accepted it to its utmost extent, as tho 
denial of all exteimal substratum of cognitions). 

Thiiff ends the Nirdlamhanmada, 

\T}ie Meftitation of BuddhistiG Idealism. 1 
The 9^ntava.i)A. 

1. The discrepancies of the inferential ai’gutnent having been pointed 
out, on the strength of the (nature of) cognitions, — another (scion of 
the Bauddha) comes forward with an argninent based upon the inenpa- 
felity of the eSect of cognitions (to give rise to any notions of external 
objects). 

2. *‘Yon stick to Sensc-percoptiem, and the contindiction thereof 
you urge as an objection against our argument ; now just consider the 
following poiirfcs.” 

8. “ Is it a fact that a cognition is able to function, only when such 

objects, as the fost and the like, have an cxi.stence in the extoimal world ? 
Or is it that the cognition rests only in itself as the object cognised, and 
not in any extraneous object ? ” 

4. “If it is only the external object that i.s perceived by the cogni- 
tion, then the objections urged by you are right enough ; but if it i.s the 
cognition itself which is cognised, then each and eveiyone of them falls to 
the ground,” 

5. “ Here then, it must be admitted that all living creature.s are 
cognisant of the well-established fact that cognisability belongs to objects 
in the shape of blue, yellow^ short., &c,, &c-” 

6. “ And wo do not perceive any difference in tho shape of the 
cognition and the cognised; nor do we have any clear idea of such and 
such, properties as belong either to the one or to tlie other.” 

7. “ Only that which is cognised can he said to have an cxistonco ; 
there can. he no existence for that -which is not cognised; inasmuch as such 
a thing cannot but be unreliable. Therefore it must be admitted that 

SOS, Buddha himself never meant to entirely deny external objects. By such 
denial be only meant to impress upon the minds of his disciples that worldly objects 
were not worth striving after j— thuA only echoing the Yedautio denial of the external 
world. . 
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iliero does exist an object -with a shape, inasmucli as it is found to have tb© 
obaracter of cognisabilifcy.” 

8. “ Therefore to tliose t?lio are thus investigating the matter, if 
the Cognition itself appear as having a shape ; then the trustworthiness 
(of the existence of the form) would rest solely in the Cognition ; and 
thei'e would be no ground for postulating an extraneous object.” 

9. “ If however, the shape belonged to the external object, then 
such an object would have to be accepted as existing, on the sole ground 
of its being cognised ; and for the accomplishment of (this perception) we 
would also have to accept the existence of the cognition.” 

10. “ Now then, which (of the two alternatives) is correct ? It must 
he the cognition itself which has the form (as perceired). Why ? Because 
we have found that it is one and the same object which has the shape, 
and is cognised as such.” 

11. “ And hence if, what has the form wei-e held to be some extraue« 
ous object, then its Cognisability not being otherwise possible, we would 
have to postulate sothetliing else as the cogniser.” 

12. “ And in this, over and above the well-defined and ascertained 
cognisable object liaving a form, we would be postulating a groundless 
engniser, wbich would be formless aud something altogether foreign to the 
cognisable object.” 

“ 13, “And if, in order to avoid the postulating of such a groundless 
entity, you Avere to attribute the character of the cogniser to the object 
itself, — then the dift’erence between us would be one of names only, as both 
of us Avould be holding the existence of only one entity.” 

14. “ In any case, all that Ave do is to assert the identity of the 
cogniser (Cognition) and the cognised (object of cognition) 5 the nssumption 
of either extertiality or internality AVe hold to he utterly groundless.” 

15-17. “In my theory, though the real character of Cognition is 
naturally pure, yet in this begiuningless Avorld, there is an agglomeration 
of diverse dispo.sitions (or impressions) born of foregoing cognitions ; and 
through these, the engnition come.s to appear in the various shapes 
of Hue, &c., tinged with the chsraeter of the cog'jnlsefZ and the co^^niser, Avhicli 
latter, however, appear as if they were something quite apart (from the 
Cognition itself) ; and as such, the cognition docs not stand in need of any 
extraneous object. The reciprocal causality of the Cognition and its 
faculty (in the shape of dispositions) is without a beginning (and as such, 
not faulty).” 

18. “ The assumption of one is certainly better than the assumption 

15. You ATonld be holding’ the ezUrnal object to be both the cogniser and the 
co‘j7iised ; while Wo hold Cognition itself tp be both. 

IS-'I. li'olJauUy *’ — Just as the reciprocal causality of the seed and the tree is not 
considered faulty. 

IS. AVe. ai'ceph only one entity, the Cognition alone ; and you accept two, the Cog- 
nition and the Object. Though we also postulate a faculty of cognition, in the shape 
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o£ many ; and tlien again, the assumption of a diversity in the faculty 
(of an object) is moi ’0 acceptable than that of a diversity in the objects 
themselves.*’ 

iy-20. “ For these reasons, inasmuch as it is accepted by both, of us, 

it is far more reasonable to postulate the form to belong to the Cognition 
itself j for you however, such postulating would be possible only after you 
have postulated an (extraneous) object; because so long as this object has 
not been established, the Cognition can have no function (itself being 
without a substratum) ; and hence there would be a certain degree of 
remoteness (between the Cognition and the forms, blue and the rest). 
Whereas in my case, the Cognised would be such as is in close proximity 
and connection (with the Coc;»itmn).” 

21. “ For the following reason too, it is the Cognition which must 
be held to have the foi*m ; because being self-luminous, it is accepted, even 
by you, to be the moans of illuminating the external object, which in itself 
is devoid of any luminosity.” 

22. “ And so long as the factor of Cognition has not been compre- 
hended, there can he no definite idea of the ohje(5t apprehended thereby; 
because such apprehension depends upon the Cognition, like the jar under 
the light of a lamp.” 

23. “ Even when the objects have appeared, there is no cognition of 
these, either becan.se thei’e is no illumination (of Consciousness), or 
because thei’e is some impediment (to their cognition).” 

24. “For the Cognition however, when it has appeared, there 
can be no impediment ; nor is it ever non-luminons ; -hence it cannot but 
be comprehended.” 

25. “Even prior to the comprehension of the object, you accept the 
appearance of the Cognition; as such, we would have the comprehen.sion 
of the Cognition (even prior to tl»at of the object). And if (even in the 
absence of any impediments) such comprehension were denied, then we 
could as reasonably deny its comprebensioa at all times {i.e., even after the 
oompvehension of the object),” 

26. “ Because, wbat is that which would accrue to the Cognition, 
subseqiieutly (t.e., after the comprehensiott of the object), — wbicb did not 
belong to it before,' — and accompanied by which it has never been really 
com preb ended, but only comes to be known snb.sequently as ‘ compre- 
hended ’ ?” 

27. “ The luminosity (i.a, the appearance of Cognition) too does not 
stand in need of the appearance of another Cognition; for if it were so 
then the comprehension of one cognition would require that of another, 
&nd ao on ad infi7iitnm ; and there would be no resting ground for any 
, Cognition.” 

of Impressions, yet the posttfiating of properties is simpler than that of the objects 

iSiemselvefi. - ; -4 ? 1^’) 'i i 
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^8-29. “We find tliatj eTen in tlie absence of extevnal objects, we 
bave a reminiscence of tlic forms of stteh objects, following upon mere 
ideas tliereof; and bow could these reminiscencos be possible, if, as you 
assert, the Cognition were not to appear as embracing the form of the object, 
and if, even in the past, the object were not comprehended only as pre- 
ceded by such Cognition ? 

30. “ Even with regard to the cognitions of objects existing at the 
pi’esent time, we find people asserting — ‘ this object is blue, because with 
regard to it I bave sucb a notion.’ ” 

31. “Therefore it is only when cognitions bave been previously 
comprehended, that there is a comprehension of objects. Nor is any 
comprehension possible when the Cognitions are devoid of any definite 
forms.” 

32. “ Because there is an absence of any discrimination (between 
the objective form and the Cognition), and because it is only sucb objects as 
have forma that are capable of being comprehended, — therefore it is 
Cognition alone (and not any extraneous object), that can ever bo compre- 
hended as having that form.” 

33. “ No such assumption is possible as that—' in the beginning it is 
only a formless idea that is comprehended, and then latterly is compre- 
hended the object endowed with a form j’ ” 

34. “ Because such an assertion could he made only after the differ* 
ence between pure Cogniticm and the Cognition as endowed with a form 
has been only recognised. And prior to the comprehension of the Cogni- 
tion, there can be no comprehension of the object, — as we have already 
proved.” 

35. “ Nor can the form of the object be comprehended as superimposed 
upon the Cognition ; because such a form cannot enter into the inner (cog- 
nition) ; nor is it able to suppress the object (as it would have to do, if 
the form were to be imposed upon the Cognition).” 

36. “ Nor could any evidence be brought forward in favour of such 
character (of the form of the object). For this very reason, we do not 
accept the position that the form is reflected upon the Cognition (as held 
by the jSawirSniiA'as).” 

37. “ It is only the man who has seen the surface of water, during 
the day, as without any reflection of the Moon, — that, seeing at night, 
the moon in the sky, can recognise its reflection in the water.” 

38. “ Whereas in the case of Cognition, it has never before been seen 
without a form ; nor has there been any idea (in the absence of Cognition) 
of the external object being endowed with a form j and hence in this case, 
there can be no such notion of reflection.”, , 

39. “ And again, what sort of reflection could there be, in the case 
of (ineoz’poreal objects like ) sound, odour, 'taste, &o. ? And how could 
there be any notion of the form belonging to the object, when it is 
distinctly comprehended as belonging to the Cognition ? ” 
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40. “Being, as they are, located (separately) in the external \-Vorlc1, 
and inside (the man),— there can be no mutual contact between the object 
and the Cognition; and hence no amount of stupidity could give rise to 
any notion of the identity (of the form of the object and the Cogni- 
tion}.” 

4d. “ Since we do not find any person who is not so deceived, there 

can he no such assumption of stupidity (as held by you). And even if 
such deception could be assumed, it would apply equally to both (Cog’uition 
and Object).” 

42. “And for this reason, it is not proper to assert that the 
* form ’ is a property of the contact (of the Cognition with the Object) : 
there can be no such contact, because of the. difference of tbeir positions, 
and because of the Cognition being immaterial (and incorporeal) and the 
Object being material (and corporeal).” 

43. “Such contact cannot be said to consist of contemporeinity or 
(ooevality) ; because that would apply to the whole Universe. ISTor is 
there any such position of the object as is face to face with the Cognition.” 

44. “ If such contact be held to be universal, then taste^ &c., would 
come to be perceived even by mean's of the eye ; and of all entities, the 
atomic forms therein encased would also come to be perceived.” 

45. “ Nor can it be held that the mei’e existence of the object, as au 
object of cognition, constitutes the said contact; because of what sort 
would the character of the object be, prior to the comprehension of its 
forms ? ” 

46. “ Because no entity can be said to be an object of cognition, unless 
it has been I’ccognised. Then, the fact of its having such and such a form 
would depend upon its character of being the object of cognition ; and the 
fact of its being such an object would depend upon the fact of its having 
such a form (and thus there would be the fault of ‘ mutual inter-depend- 
ence’).” 

47. “ The assertion of the existence of the two (Cognition and the 
Object) as free from all form, and also that of tbeir contact, and the like, 
would be possible only when the (Cognition and the Object) have been 
rightly discriminated in their real forms.” 

' 48-49, “Bub in. the present case the existence of the object is not 

*0 The Olject exists in the external world, while the Oognition is within the 
man’s mind ; therefore no one could mistake the one for the other. This is aimed at 
the theory that the form really belongs to the object, while, through close proximity, 
it is mistaken to belong to the Cognition. 

48 Because Cognitions have no /ace. 

44 If the cognition of the jar were held to be in contact with the jar, in all its 
forms, then the taste of the jar, as well as its atomic molecules would be perceived, on 
the presentation of the jar to the eye, — which is an absurdity. 

48.41) « ajffer^’— because according to the Bauddha, the Coguition is no sooner 

produced than destroyed. iPov this reason, , unless the two are perceived together, and 
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comprolicnded cifchei' piiov to or after (tlie comprehension of the Cognition). 
And it lias already been asserted that the cognisable object does not exist 
apart from the form. Tlierefore your theory of the contact of Cognition 
'v'i'ifh the Object is without any foundation,” 

49- 50. “ITor can the assumption of the object be said to be for the 
sake of the diversity of Cognitions. Because where have we found such 
diversity to be due to objects, that we will have such an assumption ? ” 

50- 61. “ And again, how can there be any production, of Diversity 

and Form by means of something (i.e., contact) that is itself formless ? Nor 
is it possible that the form of the Cognition should originate in an object 
which is itself formless. Tims tlien your po.sition becomes very precarious,” 

5 1- 52. “ It is only by means of Memory and Dream-Cognition tliat 

you could support (your tlieory of ) formlessness ; for in these, there is no 
contact with an object; mere ‘ Impres.sions ’ being held to be the caixso 
(of the forms of such Cognitioms) ; therefore it is {the agency’' of) these 
Imjjressions alone that could appty to waking Cognition also.” 

53-54. “ Tims then, both by affirmative and negative inference, we 

get at the fact of the form belonging to the Idea. Nor is there any ins- 
tance to show the existence of an external object, independently of the 
Idea, — as we have of the Idea, independently of the external object. There- 
fore your ‘ Contact- theory ’ could be tenable, only with referencetolnipres- 
sions, even if the Idea were accepted to be formless.” 

55. ” Nor is there any reason to suppose that ‘ both (Idea and 

Object) have one and the same form’; (1) because of tho diJferen.ee in 
their po.sitions, (2) because of the absence of any contact, and (3) because 
of the absence of any definite notions of the two as distinct.” 

66. “Thus, for the same reason, (inasmuch as the tw'o are not 
recognised as such) it cannot be held lliat ‘ the non-discrirnination of the 
one from the other is due to the extreme likenes.s of the two, ; because it 
is only when the difference has been recognised, that there can be any 
notion of likeness, — which could not be possible if such difference were not 
already r’ecognised ; for in that case, it would be as unreal as ‘ sky 
flowera.’” 

57. “ Similarly in the case of such misconceptions as the ‘ duplicate 

moon ’ and the like, the real state of objects is other than what is perceived ; 

ttieii’ I'eapecfcivo forma have been rightly diacriminated, thei-e can bo no such notions 
as those referred to in the Knrikil, 

W-tl Yo'tt hold that before the oontaot, the Cognition and the object are both 
formless. Under the ciroamsbanoes, how could mere Contact, which is itself formless, 
give rise to the form of Oogtiition and its 'diversity P Nor is it possible for tho object, 
which you hold to be formless, to impart a forbi to the Cognition. Yonr theory thus 
becomes untenable, « 

BI-B3 The forms of Dream-cognition, Sso., could not be explained, except through 
Impressiomt Theroforo wo could also attribute the forma of prosout (w.-ikifig) Cogni- 
tions to tho same ngoiioy of Impressions, which are 'without beginning, without end, 
20 
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and hence the form that the Idea would take in such cases, could not ho 
said to depend upon any extraneous object.” 

58- 59. “ In the case of the use of such woi’ds as ‘IsTakshatra ’ (ISTeutcr) 

* Taraka’ (Feminine), and ‘ Tishya’ (Masculine), and ‘ Darah’ (Masculine 
Plural) — it is not possible for contradictory genders, &c., to apply to one and 
the same object. And similarly (with regard to the single object, a fair 
woman, f .i.) there could not be such diverse notions 'as that of a corpse, 
&o,, belonging respectively to an ascetic, a licentious person and a dog.” 

59- 60. “ With regard to one and the same object we have the notions 

of its being long and short, in compai'ison with different objects; and with 
regal’d to the same object, jar, f.i. w'e have the notions of its heing ajar, 
being earthy, being a stihs lance, and being predicable ', — all these notions 
simultaneously appear in the observer ; and this could never he the cnse, 
if there really existed any such single object (as the/ar).” 

6J. “ For in one and the saine object, the application of contradiotox’y 

forms is not possible. As for Ideas, they are different in each case, and 
as such adjustable to the (diversity in the) force (of Impressions).” 

62. “That form -which the Idea takes, independently (of any extra- 
neons entities), — in that form, you might postnlato the object; but in no 
case, is any Idea brought about, in keeping with (or in accordance with) 
any external object.” 

63. “Thus then, in as much as the form of the object depends upon 
the Idea, how can any one assume (the existence of the external) object? 
And as for the Idea, so long as no form has been imposed upon it, it could 
certainly rest in itself.” 

(Thus ends the expounding of the pflnyavSda) : 

(Now BEGINS THE REPUTATION OP THE pfJNYAVADA). 

64. It is not so. Because you hold one and the same thing (Idea) 
to he both the cogniser and the cognised; whereas you cannot have any 
instance to show that such duplicate character belongs to any single object. 

65. Because Fire, &o., that are known to he illuminators (of the 

6S.69 The words, “ Nakeliatra,” “ Tara,” “ Tisliya,” all signify siars ; and so if the 
object siar had any real existence in the external world, then names of such contra- 
dictory genders could not be applied to it. In the same manner, the word “ Dara ” is 
always used in the Masculine Plural, which could not bo the case, if any such thing as 
thoioomn'?! (signified by the word), really existed in the external -sv'orld. And again, in 
the case of a fair woman, the ascetic looks upon her as disgusting corpse, the licentious 
man looks upon her as an object of enjoyment, while the dog looks upon it as an article 
of food, which diversity would not be possible if the woman had a real existence. 

£9.60 One finger appears long in comparison with one, while shorter in comparison 
with another finger. 

68 1 The form of the Idea may be. taken to formulate the form of the object ; not 
vice versd. , ■ • . 
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jar, &o.), cannot be said to be tliemselves illumimhle, because they do not 
stand in need of any other illumina, tor. 

66-67. And wlienerer they come to be cognised, it is only a Sense- 
organ that could be tlieir cogniser ; while in the cognising of the Sense- 
organ, the character of the cofir?iiser would belong to the Idea, And when 
this Idea itself comes to be cognised, w'e shall have another Idea for its 
cogniser ; and in no case can the same object be both (cogniser and the 
cognised). 

67. “ But even you hold the ‘ Self ’ (Atma) to have the character of 

both, cogniser and cognised.” 

68-69, (Though the Self is really one, yet) being somehow or other, 
talceu as diverse, in the shape of its diverse properties,— -we attribute the 
character of the cogniser to (the Self in the character of) the Idea, and the 
character of the cognised to (the Self in the character of) substance and the 
rest. If it be urged that ‘then, (even in your own theory) there is no 
absolute diHerence (between the cogniser and the cognised),’ — (vve reply) 
where have you found me accepting (or holding) such absolute difference ? 
The fact of the word ‘I’ applying only to the Pratyagatman is based 
upon the extreme proximity (of the cognising ‘I’ with the cognised 
‘object’). 

70. As matter of fact, the notion, intermixed with the use of the 
word ‘ I’, is applicable to the nominative (Icartcl)oi the cognition ; — though 
in reality it is really restricted to the agency of the Self only. 

71. Nor is there any comprehension of the forms of the Means of 
Cognition, (i.e., the Sense), the Cognition itself and the Cogniser (Self) ; 
and consequently no cognisability can belong to the Idea, as before (in 
the case of tbe Self), — oven though it is really non- different (from the 
other factors), 

72. If the cognition of one form were to he accepted to have 
another form for its object, — then, why could not the cognition of an 
object be hold to have the form of the Idea ? 

73. And when it is held that the cognising and cognisable entities are 
identical, then the coinprebeusion of any one of these would bring about 
a comprehension of both. 

74. At the timo when such cognisable fomns as the hliie^ &c., are 

68.69 ‘ X'hef(t,ct of the word, — This aufeieipafcos the following ohjeotion : “Even 
ill youi’ theory, if there be a difference between the cogniser and the cognised, how 
could the Bhdshya assert that the word ‘ I ’ applies only to the PratyagStma, the 
Uamau Soul P The sense of the reply is that the idea by itself is not the cog?Lmr ; 
the character whereof belongs only to the Human Soul as endowed with this idea ; and 
again, it is this very Human Soul which, in the shape of substance, &o., conies to 
be the object of cognition, while substance &o., by themselves, can never bo the 
object cognised, therefore though in the two cases there is a difference among the 
accessories, yet the substratum of these accessories — viz,, tbe Human Soul— being ouly 
one, it is ouly right to hold the ivord ‘I’ to be applicable to tbe Ilinnau Soul. 
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com pi-eli ended, we do not come across any Idea wliicli has the form of the 
cognising (cognition). 

75. And if there were a non-diiference, we would have an idea of 
tliis (cognising entity) also; oi’ else there might be no cognition of the 
cognised object either, just as tliex’e is none of the cognising factor. 

76. In the same manner, tlie comprehension of the cognising factor 
would always lead to that of the cognised object as well ; the more so, as 
the Bauddhas hold the Cognising factor (i.e., Cognition or Idea) to he 
pure and formless. 

77. But no such (pure) Idea would be possible, if it were to be non- 
different from the cognised Object (which has a form); or else (i.e., if the 
cognised Object were not to be compreb ended ), the Cognising factor too 
would not be comprehended, jnstas the cognised Object is not comprehended 
(because the two are held to be non-different). 

78. And again, as the comprehension of the cognisable Object would 
not lead to that of the cognising Idea, — and as the comprehension of the 
cognising Idea would not lead to that of the cognisable Object, — there 
would be non-com prehension of both of these (because they are held to he 
nou-different). 

79. The clause (in the Bhashya), “ it (cognition) is connected with 
the external world,” servos to point out the fact that there is a coraprolien- 
sion of the cognisable Object, even withont any idea of the Cognising Idea. 

80. But inasmuch as the fact has fo be proved to an opponent, we 
cannot have the fact of its relation to the external world, as a sound align- 
ment for proving the form of external objects, (because the opponent 
does not admit of the reality of nn external world). 

81. Therefore the sense of the Bhashya is that the word “external ” 
denotes the cognisable objects, blue, yelUio, &c., as apart from the Cognising 
Ideas (or means of cognition), Sense-perception and the I’est. 

t52. This will he explained in the passage (of the Bhashya) “ Cog- 
nition is not comprehended beforehand.” In some places again, it is only 
the comprehension- of the Cognising (‘ Idea ’) that is indicated : 

83. (e*g'*)» ‘ ^ remember if any object had been compx’ehended 

by me at that time,’ — in such cases, people remember the appearance of 
the Cognising Idea, independently of the form of the cognised Object. 

S-l. Thus then, if there wei’C no difference (between the cogniser and 
tlio cognised), the x’eniembx-ance of the one would have bx'oughb about the 
remembrance of the other; whex’eas as a matter of fact, w'e find that 
there is, in the iixstance cited, a I’emembrauce only of the Cognising Idea ; 
hence it must be concluded that it is the Cognising Idea alone that is 
coropx'ehended (in the case I’efex'red to). 

8* The Bbasbya passage here referred to is tin’s ; “ It is true that the idea is 
originated 'beforehand j but it is nbt so comprehended ; innsTrmoh as sometimes we 
coxae across cases where an dbjeict that has been ^hnown is spoken of as unknown.” 
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85, And tlie same conclusion also follows tpom the absolute invni-iable 

concomitance of the Cognising Idea witbi the cognised Object ; and the 
reminiscence of the two does not appear in one and the same form. 
Therefore from both affirmative and negative concomitance we liml Oiafc 
tlie two are entirely different. 

Bt), (ohji) “ Iiiasnmch as it is a part of the cognised Object that is 
compi*elieuded by means of a part of the Cognising Idea, it cannot be 
rightly urged that ‘ the Cognising Idea would also be comprehended because 
tl’.ere is no other cogniser ( that would comprehend the former Idea), ” 

87. “And it is not possible that the Idea should be comprehended 
by moans of tlie cognised Object ; — becanse this latter has not the faculty 
(for such comprehension). And if the Object were to bo the cogniser, then 
the duplicate form of the Idea would enth'ely disappear.” 

88. “ And further, if the anpiiser wei’e also made the mgnned, then 
we would have only tlie cognised, all in all. And hence the absence of the 
form of any one of the two would lead to the negation of both.” 

89-91. “And again it is only by appearance (predominance) and 
disappearance (suppression) that we get at the cotnpi’ehension of cogni- 
sability and non-cognisability (respectively) : e.g., of the larnp-liglit, &c., we 
perceive (at night) only the form (and not the heat, &c.,) ; while during 
the day, those that are close to the fire, comprehend only the touch 
(warmth); and when there is proximity of an odoriferous substance, 
there is perception of the odour alone. And just as in all these cases the 
absence of the perception of other qualities is due to suppression, — so in 
the case of the Cognising Idea and the cognised Object, there would he* no 
comprehension of any other fonn (save the one that is not suppressed).” 

92. “ It may be that certain things, though they are non-different 

87 If the object wex'e mnde tlie crigniaer of the idea, then boUi the idea and the 
object would possess tlie ohametor of the cogniser ; whereas the Mimfuisaka holds 
that an idea has two forms that of the object cognised and that of the cognising idea. 

88 You would have no cogniser proper, every thing becoming the cognised. 

“ Hence the absence, tj'c." If the cognising idea and the cognised object ho hold to bo 
identical, then, according to you, the two being dependent upon each other, if the one 
ceased to exist the other -wonld also do the same ; and henoe the cognising Idea would 
become devoid of any form ; this would be equal to a total denial of the existence of 
the cognising Idea, 

8h9l. At night the brightness of the lamp predominates over its other properties ; 
•while daring the day it is the heat of the fire that predominates over its other elmrac- 
terietios, and so forth; whence we find that comprehension is due to predominauce. 
For this reason too, in the case of the Idea and' the Object we Imve the comprehension 
of the form of the one or the other according as One or the other happens to be the predo- 
minating ohnnont. That is to suy, we have a comprehension of the form of the idea, 
when the idea predominates over the object 5 while the reverse is the case when the' 
object predominates over the Idea. 

92 This anticipates the following objection ; “ Golom-, &c., being comprehended as 
different from one another, it is possible that one may. predominate over the othpr 
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from fclie cognised Object, maj'- not be cognised (when tlie Object is cog- 
nised) ; just as, even when sound is perceived, such properties as its per- 
manance or transitoriness &c., may not be comprebended at all.” 

93. “ Or if you urge this objection, on the ground of non-difference 
(of the Cogni.sing Idea and the cognised Object),— then (wo ask) — wlien one 
portion of it has been conapvehended, how is it that the other portion is not 
comprehended also. ?” 

94. “ For these reasons, we conclude the fact to be that there is a 
comprehension of that alone which is capable of being comprehended at the 
time ; and as for both— as urged by you, — they cannot be so comprehended, 
simply because they are not capable of being so.” 

95. (Reply.) When the object is beld to be absolutely single, whence 
should there be any possibility of its capability or incapability ? And 
again, how could you assume the appearance or suppression of i\ie single 
object itself ? 

96. And further, the suppression of one part of your object would 
also lead to the suppression of its other part ; and thus the whole object 
being suppressed, — its comprehensibility would be impossible. 

97. In the same manner, the incapability of an object too could only 
be based upon an assumption. As for the instances that have been cited 
(by the objector), in as much as there is a diversity of form, &o amongst 
them, such “appearance” and “suppression,” &c,, could be brought 
forward to support our view also. 

but bow can this be possihla in the case of the cogniser and the cognised,, which are 
both identical ? “ The Sense of the reply is that we do not comprehend any cognising 
Idea, to he non-difforent from the cognised object; and hence it is quite possible that 
even when there is a oomprebension of the one, there may be no idea of the other, 
Though the properties of •permanence, &c., are such as are not comprehended apart from 
the objects themselves, yet that is not the case with such properties as Colour and the 
rest, which are perceived even apart from tlie objects to which they belong. 

9s “ ’’—noted in note 92. If there be non-difference between the two, 

the oomprehension of one must load to the comprehension of the other ; and hence 
there can be no such non-cotnpvelumsion as has been urged against us. 

9* “ Capaile : ” — That which has appeared as predominating over others is 
“ capable.” It has been urged above, (K. 85 et seg.) by the Mimansaka, that if the 
^unyavada theory were accepted, then, out of the two— the cognising Idea and the 
cognised object — , if one were comprehended, both would bo comprehended ; and if 
one wore nob comprebended, none would be comprehended. The present Kiirika objects 
to this view, and says that both of them cannot be comprehended at the same time, 
for the simple reason that at one and the same time, botii of them could not have tho 
aforesaid “ capability} ” specially as the form of the one is bound to predomiaato over 
and suppress that of the other. 

96 [With this Karlka begins the refutation of the ai'guments brought forward by 
the Qangftvada, in Kiirikaa 86 to 94]. Because two contradictory properties belonging 
to the same object would split the object into two parts. 

97 As before, so now, if ineapability belonged to one part, the other part would .also 
become incapable, on account of the said identity j and thence there would be no com- 
prehensibility. “ Instances of the Lamp, &o ; as shown in K. 89-90. 
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98. Evon if among Form and the i'e.st, tliere were no absolute clilfer- 
ence, there would be various diverse developments of the form of the 
substance itself. 

99-100. You have asserted (in K. 92) that “though there is non- 
difference yet it is not comprehensible;” and (on this we ask) — when 
there is a difference between the notions of such properties a.s non-eternalifij 
and the like (apart from those of the objects pos.sessing such propei'ties), 
how can there be .such anon-difference? For, without doubt, excepting 
the distinctness of the idea, there is no other ground for differentiating 
a comprehensible object (from others). 

100. Nor is the difference restricted to (difference in) time and form 

only. 

101. It i,s the relation of the causes with the effects that is called 
‘ non-eternality ’ (the fact of being caused) •, while in certain cases, it is the 
diajmiction of the constituent parts that is known as “ non-eternality.” 

102. Ill the case of such immaterial entities, as the Intellect and the 
like, destructibility (or noii-eteimality ) consists in their existence in the 
pure form of the Self. By “Eteimality” is only meant everlasting exist- 
ence (permanence) ; and it is this (existence) that is called “ Entity.” 

103. Relation with the Means of Right Notion and Knowledge are 
called Predicahility and Knowability (respectively). In all these cases, 
there is a difference in some form or other. 

104. Therefore, just as in the case of Colour &c., even in the absence 
of any difference of lime, &c., there is a diversity, based upon a difference 
of ideas (or notions), so, in the same manner, you should accept in tlie 
present case also. 

89 Though Substance being one, its properties of Colour &c., as identical there- 
with, would also bo one, and as such the difference among them would not be absolute, — 
yet there i.s always an instrinsio difference among them, as regards their form, &c., and 
Substance too, though in itself only one, becomes diverse, in accordance with the 
diversity of the various forms of its properties, • 

99.100 It; has been urged in K. 92, that, the properties of etcrnaUty, &o,, arc non- 
difforent from the object " Sourul,” yet wo do not comprehend such properties. This 
Ktirika i-efuies that assertion. 

100 There being many other grounds of difference, chiefly the distinctness of the 
•notion'. 

101 This Kunkii shows that wo have a notion of non-eternality apart from none 
eulemal sub.stances, whence the assertion in B. 92 becomes false. 

'0^ When the Self attains the state of purity, all its accessories, in the shape of 
the intellect and tho rest, cease to exist ; and in this lies the non-pemianent character of 
these latter. " This '’—that is, existence without the permanence is what is called 
‘ entity.’ 

108 Difference "—of such properties as entemalifcy and its contrary, from such 
obj(.'cts as Sound and the like. 

You should not restrict all difference to time and place only. 
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105. Abfiolutie difference, we do not accept ill the case of any oOject; 
Tbecfinse Objects, in the form of “ entities,” do not differ from one another. 

106. All (such properties as) ‘ non-etemality ’ and the like are com- 
prehended in reference to action, cause, &c ; and when there is no cogni- 
tion of these action, &c., then they (non eternality, &c.), ai'e not cognised, 
notivithstandiug their (supposed) non-difference (from the objects possess- 
ing such properties ). 

107. In a Cognition, howevei*, there is no such difference ; nor does it 
stand in need of anythiiig else. If it he urged that there is a mutual 
need (between tlie cognition and the cognised], — (we reply that) tlie two are 
ahvays close to each otlier (and as such there can be no such need). 

108. (Obj.) . “ In the case of the cognition of hkie, &c., tliere is no 
.sucli idea as that ‘ this is the cog'nition ’ and ‘ tliat the cognised ’ ; and as 
snch, how can you assei't mutual need.? *' 

109. There may not he such a need ; but even then, the conception 
would liave a duplicate form. For if there were no such conoepfiou, how 
could tlie dnpHoacy of form belong to tlie Cognition ? 

110. The conception of the form of the cognising Cognition, that is 
assumed through the peculiarities of cognitions one after the other, is 
only inferred from remembrance. 

11 1 -112. If the Cognition in the first be assumed to have only ono 
form, then all other conceptions in connection therewith cannot hut be of 

- I OB Since nil objects, as objects or entities, are identical, therefore wo cannot 

accept any absolute difference among them. 

101 Though the Mimlnsalca does not admit of any such mutual requiremeuis, as 
asserted in the first half,-— yet even if it be necessary to accept suclx requirement, when 
ono is in close proximity to the other there can be no I'equirement that is not already 
supplied. 

109 “ Duplicate form ” — that is as cognition and the cognised object. Though cogni- 
tion is in reiility otte only, yet it consists of the character of both the cognition and 
the cognised ; and as such, even when it is perceived in its single form, there is a 
conception of its duplicate character j inasmuch as it includes the characteristics 
of:both,;" 

[U0.114 I’hese Karikas embody the view of the opponent in the mouth of the 
Mimnnsaka], 

110 “ Assumed, ^'c.” — A cognition when produced has the form of the cognised 
object ; and subsequently it appears in the form of the cognising cognition. Thus then, 
owing to the peculiarities of one cognition after the other, there is a remembrance 
that what now appears as cognise}’ is the same that had appeared as the cognised object ; 
and hence it is inferred that the cognition appears in a duplicate form. 

111-118 If the first cognition of the Jar wei'e in the foimi of the Jar alone, then 
the second cognition in connection therewith— namely, the notion that ‘ I know the 
Jar ’ — would also be of the same form ; and as such we could not assert any difference 
among tlie series of cognitions in connection with any particular object. If however 
the fii-at cognition were o|, the form lOf the copmser and tlie cognised, then alone, there 
being an aocirmuTntion of different form^, there would be a difference among the 
cognitions themselves. ‘ ‘ . ' , ' , . ■ i • 
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i.ho game form. A ud it is for tMs reason tliat the differonee between the 
cognition of the jar and tbe cognition of that (cognition) is not fully cstab- 
lisbed. It is only in the conception of tlie form of tbe cognising cognition 
that there can be any accumulation of forms. 

113-114. Where the first conception appears in a duplicate form, and 
this is followed by a third conception (such as “ I have that conception ”)i“~ 
in that case, this third conception as well as the former two are both 
manifested ; and thus, there being an augmentation of forms, the following 
ones would differ from the preceding ones. And again, since there is a 
subsequent remembrance of the conception in the form of the compre* 
bended object, the comprehending conception must have been cognised 
before, as such. 

115. But as a matter of fact, we donot come across any such accumu- 
lations of forms ; nor can the conception be defined, without mentioning 
the object (of cognition). 

116. Therefore Cognition by itself being only one, it is established 
that the difference in the conceptions is due to a diversity among the objects 
of cognition ; and as such what business have we to postulate another 
form (for the cognition itself) ? 

117. Just as between corporeal objects there is a natural difference, 
so too, in the present case, though two conceptions may have the simi- 
larity of being incorporeal, yet, could not these too hare a natural 
difference between themselves ? 

118. It is a false assertion that after remembrance, ( the Conception 
is inferred to be duplicate). Because its cognition is at that time brought 
about by “ Apparent Inconsistency only. 

119. You have asserted that “ since both tbe conception and the com- 
prehended object are identical in form, thei’efore when one is .compre- 
hended, the other is also comprehended ; ” but it is not so ; and certainly, you 
have not been questioned by me simply to afford you occasion for making 
any wild assertions you like. 

120. No one recognises the character of both the Comprehender 

116 With this commences the refutation of the arguments urged in K, 110-114. 

. The meaning of the Karlka is that the cognition or conception is by itself pure ; and 
its object is an external one, which however does not assume the form of the cogoi- 
tion. The reason, why tho object is named in expressing a cognition, is that without 
tbe mention of tbe object tbe cognition could not bo dofiacd, 

“Another form”— that is, tbe duplicate form, partaking of tbe character of 
tbe cogniser and tbe cognised, 

m In fact there is no remembrance in tbe case of inh’ospectioji— “ Tbe Jar has 
.been known by me.” Tho fact is that when we remember a Jar, finding the 
.remembrance to be apparently inexplicable, we assert it to be due to Conception, 
And it is only with reference to this conception that we use snob language as ** I know 
tbe Jar.” 

1*0 The Bauddha bolds all cognitions to be resolved into perception; bonce be can 
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and the Ooraprelieucled, with tegard to one single object. Nor can sacli 
duplicate character’ be got at bj means of Inference ; specially when all 
conceptions are held to be only forms of Sense-Perception. 

121. It is only one form that is comprehended; and yet you assume a 
second ; why then cannot you assume a thousand such forms, to be included 
in that single conception ? 

122. “ But there is a natural difference between the Comprehender 
and the Comprehended.” That will only strengthen our theory. “ But 
not so ; because they are still identical in their common character of 
‘conception.’” 

123. But, then, how is it that of one and the same object, you 
assume both difference and non- difference ? In so doing you accept the 
doctrine of the Saukhya, having renounced the teachings of Buddha 
himself. 

124. For if the Comprehender and the Comprehended he one 
(as held by Buddba), whence this assertion of difference (between the 
two) ? And if they are different, how could you assert them to ho 
one? 

125. The Comprehender and the Comprehended being both identical, 
and consisting in one and the same conception, — there could be a concep- 
tion of only one form, — be it either in that of the Comprehender (alone), 
or in that of the Comprehended (alone). 

126. And then again, if one of the two (Comprehender or the 
Comprehended) were suppressed, the other would also be suppressed (since 
both are identical); and thus then there would be an absence of both 
the constituent parts of a conception, which would thereby lose its 
character altogether ; thence there would be an absolute negation of it. 

127. Or again, on account of its non- difference from two mutually 
different entities (the Compi’ehender and the Comprehended), the character 
of coucepfma too would come to be different,— -like its own self. And thus 
would be established a double entity (the Comprehended object apart 

never have recourse to inference, &o. ; while by perception alone, no one can over 
recognise the said duplicate character. 

iSl8 The Sauti'anWkas anUthe VaibhasiJcas hold that the two are different in them- 
selves, while both are non-different from Conception; and in this much, the two may 
be said to be identical. 

iSi “ Assert thein to he one ” — as you must do, in accordance with Bauddha’s 
teachings. 

WB The Kai^iku thus expresses the reasoning in the syllogistic form : “ The Com- 
Xirehended and the Comprehender, have only one character, because both are identical 
which is uniform ; and thus both being of only one form, the Gonoep. 
ifon too would be in the form of the Oomprehouded alone, or in that of the Gomprehen- 

W “ Like its axon just as it has the character of the Oomprehended, 

it must be different from the* .. 
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from the Con ueptiou comprehending it, wliicli you sought to disprove, 
and vrhichis all that we seek to establish ). 

128. If, however, it he only as a matter of convention that you name 
these entities “ Jnana ” ; then that may be so. Or the word ‘Jnana,’ 
when applied to the object, may be explained as “that which is known ” 
[the affix having an objective force] ; and when applied to Cognition, the 
affix may be explained as either the Nominal or the Instrumental (in the 
former case, the meaning being ‘ knowledge,’ in the latter, ‘ that by 
•which anything is cognised’). 

129. In any case, the duality of existence (in the shape of Compre- 
hensiou and the CompeJiended) has been established ; and such being the 
case, you may make use of whatever words you like; and we have got 
nothing to say against the word. 

130. If it is urged that — “ though there is a difference (between the 
Oomprehender and the Comprehended) yet the Comprehended may only be 
in the form of another conception (and not any external object as you take 
it),” — then, we ask, what is the ground for holding the Comprehended 
Cognition to ho a Cogmtion at all ? If for such grounds you urge only 
those that have been explained above (in K. 128), then w'e also accept 
them. 

131. There is however no such character as “ Jnana ” (Conception 

or Cognition) that extends over both (the and the Compra- 

hended) ; and as for any such distinct cldss as “ Jnana,” you do not 
accept any (class apart from the individuals), 

132. And even if there were any such class as “Juaua” distinct 
from both (the Comprehender and the Comprehended) ^ — then (in that 
case) to tliese two, the character of Jnana could never belong. And thus 
there being a total absence of the form (or character) thereof (of 
Jnana), there would result an absolute negation of Jnana . 

133. Then again, (in the case of Jnma being something distinct 
from the Comprehender and the Comprehended)^ it could be related to each 
of these, either one by one, or as pervading over each in its entirety ; in any 
case, it would be open to the fault of being made up of constituent parts — 
a fault that is urged against the Vai^eshikas. 

13 i. The objections that have been urged by the Bauddhas against 
the Class*theory, would also apply to the theory that the Class “ Concep- 
tion ” bears a definite relation to two mutually different conceptions (one 
following after the other). 

185. If again the class “ Conception ” be said to be identical with 

If you accept any of these explanations we have nothing to say against you. 

i** If the class ‘Jnana’ -were distinct from both the Conipvohender and the 
Comprehended, then these two could not have the eharaotor of Juana; hence the 
application of this naiue to them wotild only bo a misnomer. 

Is the efutfs related to the wliule of each individua], or does the one class 
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these two, then the aforesaid (Karika 127) difference would apply to 
your case. And as for the theories of “ Similarity ” (between the Indivi- 
dual and the Class) and “ Apoha '' (negation of the contradictory), these 
will be met and refuted later on. 

136. But as there is no other substance (than conception), even an 
“ ApSha ” can not b6 possible for yon. Because for the Idealist, there is no 
such thing as ’ “ noa-Idea ” (or non-Oonception) that could be said to be 
negatived (by the ‘‘ Apoha”)- 

137. Then again, the negation of a negative factor is in no way 
possible. (Granted that it is so, even then) this negative factor would be a 
substance other (than the Idea) ; as the character of a substance would 
doubtless belong to it on account of its being an object of negation. 

138. Thus then, if an Idea (or Conception) were held to be the 
negation of non-Idea, you would have a new substance other (than 
the Idea). If you urge that “the negation would be only an assumed 
one (and so no new substance would have to be accepted),” we deny this, 
because there can be no assumption of that which can never exist. 

139. Your assumed “ non-idea ” too would only bo an “Idea” 
partaking of the character of “ non-Cognition,” and hence it would 
be “ Idea ” alone that would he held to be the object of negation. 

140. And certainly, in any theory of “Class,” there can be no 
negation of the object (or class) by itself. For never can there be a 
negation of a tree by the tree itself. 

141. If the Idea itself were to bo negatived, then you could not 
establish your own “Idea,” For the character of a> tree cannot belong 
to other objects, such as the jar and the like, which are negatived by the 
“ tree.” 

142. Thus then, it would be a “non-Idea ” (or non-Conception) alone 
that would be a real entity ; and thence would there be an Identity (of 
the Comprehended with the Gomprehender), And what substratum 
would this notion of “ non-Conception ” have ? 

143. For you cannot admit of any such object of comprehension as 
" non-Conception,” free from all touch of “ Conception ” (or Idea) itself. 
Objcciim : “ But, since it is only a substance (other than the Idea) that we 

pormeato througk all tko indiviilualg f If the first, fclien there is a diffei’onoa between 
the individuals and the class; while in the second ease, it would bo necessary for 
the class to have parts, in absence whereof it could not permeate through all 
indiTiduals. 

If Ideas are negatived by Ideas, the character of “Idea” could not belong 
to the Idea, —an absurdity. 

IM You do not admit of any entity save that of -“Idea”; and certainly, this 

could not be the Bubstratum of non.Oonceptfow. 

^*5 lu the seooncl Half, the Buddhist urges that ho docs uol deny Negation, but 

only all gtttefances other than the Idea. , 
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deny, why could not we comprehend the negation o£ the suhstanco 
denied?”. 

144j. (We reply), Ono who does not comprehend positive entities 
(like the hill^ &c.), what can be said of him with regard to (the Compre* 
hension of) negations ? And as for the fact of having an end in itself, it 
is equally common to both (the Conception of a positive and that of a 
negative entity). 

145. Therefore (in any Idea) the object of comprehension could be 
either another “Idea,” or the self of the same Idea ; and how could we 
ever recognise a contradictory entity (such as non-Goncepiion) to be the 
object of the comprehension (of a Conception) ? 

146. Just as in the case of “heat,” there can be no conception of 
“non-heat,” so too there can be no conception of “ non-Oouception ” with 
regard to a “ Conception.” For these reasons, if there were no other 
substance than the Idea, there could be no object of negation, 

147. For these reasons, then, we conclude that the character of the 
“ Idea ” cannot belong equally to the Comprehended and the Comprehender ; 
and hence it must be held to belong to one of them only. 

148- 49. Then too, we hold this character (of Idea) to belong to the 
Comprehender only; since this is admitted by both of us. And when 
the duality of objects has been jjroved, names may be given to them in 
accordance with one’s choice : Both may he called “ Idea,” or both may 
bo called “ Object,” or even the Object may be called the “ Compre- 
hender.” 

149- 50, Since Ideas do not appear simultaneously, therefore two 
Ideas cannot have between themselves the relation of the “ Conceived ” 
(object) and the “ means of Conception ” (as held by the Idealist)— this is 
what has been asserted (by the Bhashya) in the passage referred to ; “ It 
(Idea) is momentary, &c.” Therefore the object (of Cognition) must be 
something other (than the Idea itself. ) 

150- 51. hjven when the two Ideas appear simultaneously, in as 
much as they are independent of each other, there is an absence of any 
such relation (between the two Ideas) as that between the “ Conceived ” 
(object) and the meam of Conception; ” because both (Ideas) are equally 
devoid of action and instrumentality. 

U* The Bauddha denies positive entities, such as the Mountain, the River, and 
the like, whiqb, however, are comprehensible by all men. Under the circumstances, 
how can he comprehend, a Negation ? If the Bauddha nrgea that his Conception has 
an end in itself, and as sneh, there is nothing impossible in the oomprehension of a 
Negation,— we reply, that this is equally applicable! to the comprehension of positive' 
entities ; why then, shonld yon deny these latter P 

1*8.49 « AAmitled ly both of ” ; the Bauddha attributes the character of “ Idea ” to 
the Comprehended as well as to the . Comprehender s and it is to the former alone that 
such character is attributed by the Mimanaka. Thus then in the matter of the Com- 
prehendedf there is an agroement. 
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luI-52. It is the Conjunction (oi* relation) of the Object and the 
Idea with regard to a Conception— that is known as the “relation of 
cause and effect ” ; and we do nob come across such (causal relation) any- 
where else. 

152-53. And again, in the case of the right and left horns of an 
animal (two objects appearing simultaneously), there can bo no such fixed 
rule as that ‘this is the effect, and that the cause ’ j nor can both be 
both, because that would lead to the fault of “ reciprocity.” 

J 5d-5i, And people knowing the real character of the causal rela- 
tion, do nob define it as mere concomitance, independently of all notion of 
Sequence. 

154- 55. (Conversely also) we find that though, at times, the cow 
would follow the horse, this mere Sequence could not constitute causal 
relation. Just as in the case of two moments (of Cognition), when 
appearing in different series of Cognitions, though occurring simultane- 
ously,— and also in the case of the different properties of the jar (though 
occurring simultaneously),— (there can he no causal relation.) 

155- 56, For these reasons, an entity can be said to be the effect of 
another, only when the former is such that it can come about only when 
the latter has already existed. 

156- 57. You have brought forward the case of the lump and the light 
omitted by it, as the instance of the simultaneity of the cause and the effect. 
But in this case also, there is a minute point of time (intervening between 
the appearance of the lamp and that of the light) ; though this is impercep- 
tible ; just as is the case with the piercing (with a needle) of the hundred 
petals of the lotus. 

158. The same refutation would also apply, even if you assert the 
simultaneity of the two parts (of Cognition, i.e., the Comprehended and the 
Comprehendcr.) 

158-59. Nov can it ho urged that “ by means of a transference of 
potentialities, the substratificatiou would be gradual ” ; because in that case, 
the object of Comprehension would have passed away, and it would be 
unreasonable to assert (its) identity (with the present notion). 

KB-E6 That is, when there is a uccessaiy and invariable sequence between the two. 

163 The reasons that have been urged, in the rofatation of the definition of mere 
etmultaneity constituting the causal relation. 

lM.t9 The sense of the objection is this: “Granted that there is no simultaneity 
between the Gom^rehender and the Comprehended} it maybe that they may appear 
one after the other s and thus the one that goes before may be the Comprehended 
Object of that winch follows? and though by the time that the latter appears the 
former Will have passed away, yet it will surely have left traces of its potentialities 
ppou the latter. The latter Conception is brought about by means of the impressiona 
left, by the former Conception, which thus comes to be Comprehended by it ” The 
sense of the reply. ,ia,>hat that which has passed away can never bo Comprehended as 
“ present j » and henco, no of. a foregone Conception is possibio 
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159-61. Wliat is compreliencled by Memory, too, is only the Coni- 
prohended Object, as intermixed with its past character ; and the same [could 
bo said in the present case also (if things were to be as you. assert them to 
bo). In a dream however, it can never be so ; because dream-conscious- 
ness is always false ; as in a dream that which is not present is cognised 
as present ; and this must be a mistaken notion, because it is always set 
aside by a contradictory Cognition (in the waking state). But there is no 
such mistake in the present case (of ordinary Conception). 

161-62. Therefore, of all ideas of Sense-perception, the past cannot 
be said to be tbe obje'ot f simply because it is jpast ; exactly like the opei’a- 
tions of these (Ideas) in past lives. Or the fact of these ‘ not being Cog- 
nised as such (as past) ’ may be laid dow'n as the Reason; the instance (in 
this case) being “ future entities.’* 

163. Even if it be the past, what proof have you got for the asser- 
tion that ‘ it is not an Object but a Ocmception ’? 

163-64. The past Couception that you have assumed to be the 
object of Comprehension (by the present Conception), — is it of the form of 
the Comprehenclor, or of that of the Comprehended, or of both ? If it be 
of the form of tho Comprehended alone, then it comes to be a pure Object 
for you, only in a different name. 

165- 66. And in as much as it is not cognised at any time except its 
own (in the past), there could not be any transference of energy (or 
potentiality). Just as there can he no such transference from a Conception 
that has not yet appeared, or from one occurring in another series, so in 
tho same manner, there can be no transference from a Couception which 
is not strongly realised, and which disapjjears as soon as it is produced. 

166- 67. If (secondly), the past Cognition were in the form of the 
Oomprehender alone, then it could never have the character of the Compre- 
hended] and then in comparison with (and -with reference to) what would 
it be the Oomprehender f 

167- 68. As for the duplicate form of Conception, it has already 
been refuted (K. 64 et. seq.) And (if a Conception were to hare such 

169.61, The objector urges that in a dreuTu, past ovonta are Cognised as present • 
and is met by the arganiont that Bream-Cognition is always mistaken ; and as such 
eannob be admitted as an instance of Right Notion. 

161.63 The reasoning is put into the ayllogistio form. “ Past Zivea” ; jast as past 
Uvea are not objects of Cognition in the present birth. The second syllogistic argument 
- is this Ideas of Sense-perception do not oomprohend past objects; because these 
are not cognised as such j Hko future objects." 

16S.66 There is another disorepaaoy in this alternative : An Impression is Only such 
as has comprehended its object ; and tho former Qotoception is solely in the form of an 
object of Comprehension. Consequently, pi-for to the appearance of the latter Concep- 
tion, (of which aloiie the former could be the object), the former could, in no way, 
bo Cognised. And as such, it could not transfer its potentialities, in the shape of 
impressions ; and in tho absence of this transference, we could not have the latter 
conception comprehending the former, , ; 
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a*'clnplicate cliamctep) it would also be ordinarily recognised as snoli 
(which is noil the case) ; and even if such were the case, the latter Oon- 
ception would not stand in need of another (foregoing Conception as the 
CowpreZ/ewded object), for its full cognisance. 

168-69. If yon hold that a Conception has the duplicate form (of 
the Comprehender and the Gom.p’eliended'), then all right notions would end, 
in the Conception itself (as yon declare that the Conception cognises 
itself) ; and hence, the past could never be an object of the Conception. If 
(the latter Conception were) of the same form as the former (Conception 
which you assert to he the) object of Comprehension, then (of the latter 
Conception) the very character of the Compreliender would disappear. 

170. And if it were solely in the form of the Compreliender ^ then 
there would be no object (of Comprehension) ; because there is no similarity 
between the two. And as for the transference of potentialities (urged by 
yon), we never come across any such transference. 

171. And the absence of any such transference of potentialities, in 
accordance with your theory (of Momentary Ideas), has been proved (by 
us, in the Section on “Niralambaua-Vada.”) 

171- 72. In the case of Ideas occurring in the same series, we must 
deny the relation (between them) of Cause and Effect, &s also the relation 
of the Impressor and the Impressed, — because they are Ideas, — just like 
Ideas occuring in different series (of Cognitions). 

172- 74. Therefore that which is the Compreliender (of colour f,i.) must 
he different from its object, (colour), — because the conception of one-is not 
always accompanied by that of the other; — as f.i. the Comprelienders of 
taste, &o. Similarly the Comprehended object is different from the Compre- 
hending (Idea) ; — because one who conceives of the one does not necessarily 
conceive of the other;— /.i. the Comprelienders of taste &c. 

174- 75. Thus then, the two factors (the Compreliender and the Compre- 
hended) must he concluded to be different, — like taste, &c. ; — because they 
are never conceived as identical — as, the conceptions occurring in 
another series. 

175- 76. Again, an Idea cannot comprehend any portion of itself; — be- 
cause of its originating in an Idea; — like its own potentiality (i.e., Yasana ) ; 
(and for the same reason) there is a denial of the comprehensibility of an 

170. If the latter conception were aolely in the form of the Compehender, then the 
former could not be its object; because the two would bo dissimilar— one being the 
Comprehender, and the other being the Oompeliended ; and all Ohjectivity is based upon 
SimilarUy. “ Process since no such process is possible for an Idea or Conception, 
Which the Banddha holds to be a non-entity^ 

The Bauddha holds that an Idea originates from an immediately preceding 
idea; and it is an. admitted fact that that, which originates in an Idea cannot Compre- 
hend itself; as for instance, the Impressions produced by an Idea, , which are never 
capable of being Comprehended by ihemselTOB. . . 
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Idea (by itself) ; because Impressions are not equipped with a duplicate 
characber (that of the Oomprehender and the Oomprehended). 

176- 77. Oaitra’s conception cannot be the means of the cognition 
of the comprehensible part of the conception occnrring in the same 
series because it is a conception ;-r-just as a conception occuiTing in. 

if another body (of another man), cannot be the Oomprehender thereof, 

(t.e., of Oaitra’s conception). 

177- 79. In the same manner is to be explained the refutation of the 
duplicate capability of conceptions. We admit of a multiplicity of facul- 
ties elsewhere (e.p., in Atma), because such is proved by other means of 
right notion. Whereas in the present case (of conception) there is no 
ground for asserting such multiplicity of capabilities. And for these 
reasons we do not accept, as valid, the fact of your theory being simpler 
and acceptable to both us (which you have urged in support of the theory 
of the form belonging to the Idea, and not to any extemial object). 

! 179-80. There is another reason too — that since conception is the 

means of comprehending the object, therefore it (conception) must be 
itself comprehended before the comprehension of the object; but this 
reasoning is unsound, because the case of the sense-organs — the eye, &c. — 
affords an instance to the oontraiy. 

180-81. Then again, it has been urged that since the conception is 
not repressed, it must be comprehended as soon as it is pi’oduced, But, 
on this, we urge that the Conception could not be comprehended by itself 
(for reasons urged above) ; and none other (that would comprehend it), 
^ has till then been produced ; hence, in the absence of any means of Com- 

prehension, it could not be comprehended (as urged). 

182. If there were no ‘ Idea,’ then we could not, in any other way, 
explain the existence of objects; hence it is that after (the object has 
been perceived), we foim an idea (of the Idea) as the means of a right 
notion (of the perceived object). 

183. The mere fact of non-reppression by something else cannot lead 
to the Comprehension of anything. As a matter of fact, in the absence 

117.79 r«, manner, ” — i.e,, " A conception cannot have a double faculty, 

\ because it oi'iginates in a conception, — like Impressions.” “ Simplicity ”, — vre part 

company from you when you sacrifice evidence to simplicity ; and certainly “ Ganrava” 
is no fault, when supported by proofs : “ Pramamvantyadrishtani kalpydni suba- 
h&nyapiP 

The eye is the means of cognising colour ; and certainly, the Eye, as an organ, ia 
not necessarily Oomprehended, always, before the Comprehension of colour. Therefore 
the mere fact of the Idea being a means of Oomprehension cannot afford suflaoient 
ground for holding its own prior Oomprehenaioh. 

1S!5 The Author explains how the Oomp^ehOnsion of the “Idea” is got at. He 
means to say that, if there were no Ideia, we cfonid nob explain objeota as we sea them. 
Consequeatly, it is through “ Apparent InconBiatency,” that we assume the exlsteno© 
of Ideas. : ■ , - .i. 
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of a fully efficient cause, even a (solid) object is not l^erceived (or coin- 
pi’eliencled). 

184. Wbile functioning towards the Comprehension of the Object 
the Idea does not approach itself («.e., does not render itself compre- 
hensible). Hence, though the Idea is the illuminator (or the means of the 
Comprehension of other* things), yet for its own Comprehension, it stands 
in need of something else. 

185. Or, the illuminative character (of the Idea) may be said to 
consist only of the Comprehension of the object ; and there is no Compre- 
hension (hy itself) of (the Idea) itself j hence it cannot be its own 
illuminator (or manifester). 

186- 87. As in the case of the &c., we find that, though endowed 
with an illuminative character, they have their iiluminativeness restricted 
to (their specific objects) colour, form, &c., — so, we would have the same 
restriction in the present case also : viz. : the illuminativeness (of the 
Idea) would afiect the external object, and not (the Idea) itself; for 
the simple reason that it is incapable of doing so (i,e,, of manifesting 
itself or leading to its own Comprehension.) 

187- 88. “ If one (Idea) were to be comprehended by another (Idea), 
then there would be no end of (such Ideas— one comprehending the other). 
Finding that there is remembrance of such and such (Cognitions), we 
must admit that all such Cognitions in a series are definitely compre- 
hended. If however all these were comprehended hy a single Cognition, 
then, the comprehension of all would be explicable by that alone (and 
it would not be necessary to assume an endless series of Cognitions)." 

IB9. Your assertion that “ there is a remembrance of each of the 
Cognitions in a Series " is opposed to ordinary experience. For no ordi- 
nary person ever remembei’S any such Series of Cognitions. 

190-91. (The ordinary experience is that) when such objects as the 
far and the like, have been Comprehended, soon after this, there follows, 
throngh Apparent Inconsistency, the frequent recognition of certain concep- 
tions ; and this recognition goes on until one becomes tired of it ; and hence 
subsequently, it would be only so many Cognitions, that would be remem- 
bered (and not an endless series of them). And as for any remembrance, 
prior to such recognition, of Cognitions, it would be like the remembrance 
of the child of a childless woman (i.e , an impossibility). 

192. The notion of remembrance that enters into the element of 
the subsequent Cognitions, is a mistaken one; because it is (really) only 
a remembrance of the object (and not of the Cognition). And it is 

184 Being engaged in manifesting the object, it cannot, at the same time, manifest 
itself. Since two Independent functions can never operate simultaneously. 

198 It ia the object that is remembered ; and as this could never be explicable 
withont a former cognition, therefor© the latter has to foe assumed, through “ Apparent 
Inoousistency.” 
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tills (remembrance of the object) that leads to the cognisance of a previ” 
ous Cognition. 

193. The recognition of the Series of Cognitions would continue 
only so long as one is not tired of it, even if the pi-eparations for its conti- 
nuance he on a grand scale. And there is sure to be a break, either 
tl trough fatigue, or predilection, or contact with something else ; — ^just as 
there is in the case of objects. 

194. As for “ the remenibrance of such and such ” that has been men- 
tioned (in K. 188) ; — if this refers to the first cognition, then there would 
be a Comprehension of that one alone; and as such there would be no 
“endlessness.” 

195. If however the remembrance belonged to every one of the 
Cognitions (in a Series), then we would have to accept an equal number of 
Comprehensions as well, — and as such who could get aside the series (even 
though endless) when they would be iu due accoi'd with reason ? 

196. If it be assumed tliat “ they (i.e., the endless remembrances) 
have all got the jdrsl Cognition for their object,” then the differences, 
among the Cognitions (of the series) coming one after the other, would 
not he possible, 

197. For one, who holds that all conceptions have Cognitions for 
their objects, the distinction between the Conception of the jar and the 
Cognition of this conception, is scarcely possible. 

198. And just as such a theorist, when remembering a conception, 
remembers it as devoid of any form, — so, when remembering a pre-cog- 
nised object, he would remember this also as devoid of any form. 

199. When the remembrance follows on the wake of a conception, it is 
because the conception (or Idea) is the moans of (ascertaining) the exis- 
tence of the object, and not because the conception is comprehended. 

In the case of an object, perceived by the eye, for instance, we find that there 
is a cognition of the object, only so long as the Eye is not tired, or the person himself 
does not dosh *0 to withdraw to other objects, or until no other object appears on the 
Bcorie. The same is the case witli the Comproheusion of cognitions ; and hence there 
never could be an endless series of cognitions. 

15* The expression could apply either to the complete Series, or to the first unit 
alone. The former alternative has been refuted in K. 190-91, efi. seq^. 

156 The series is made up of the first Cognition of the jar, the Cognition of this 
Cognition, and so on ati hifi. And certainly there is a certain difference among these. 
Ifo sneh difference could ho possible, if every one of the endless Cognitions, had the 
same Cognition for its object. 

19J The Bauddhn, ascribes a form to the Conception ; and yet ho says that when 
remombex-ing it, he remembers it as devoid of form. Sp in the ease of the Oognitiou 
of objects also, the remembrance would be devoid of ftU form, — which is an absurdity. 

155 It has been urged by the Bauddha that, because Rememberance is found to 
follow on Conception, thei’ofore jt is the Oonoeption that is coinpreb ended. The 
Karika refutes this view by declaring that we have Remeinberunoes following npou 
Conceptions because it is only through such Conceptious that we cau have any idea 
of objects. 
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200, “ Fi’oziraitj ” and “ B.elatmty ” (that liave been tirged by tb© 
Baudflha as reasons for tbe Comprebensibilifcy of tbe Conception based 
npori its identity with tbe form of the object) are precluded (from tbe Con- 
ception) because of the impossibility of the Comprehensibility (of Concep- 
tions.) Or the two factors (of Proximity and Relativity) could be said to 
be based on the relationship of the object and subject CsTibsisting between 
the Object and the Conception) ; and as such what good would result from 
tlieir non -disjunction of place (i.e., identity) ? 

201. It has been urged (by the Bauddha) that no form of an object 
could be possible in the case of a mistaken Cognition ; but we liave already 
pi-oved (in the Section on Niralambanavada) that in some cases (of mis- 
taken Cognition) we have only instances of the perversion of time and 
pluee. 

232, Even Cognitions other than those of Sense-perception are 
brought about by means of past and future objects, — both during the 
existence and non-existence of Irnpi'essions, 

20B. In the case of the objecd- that has never been, o-r never will be, 
comprehended, — there being no impressions, how could the Bauddha toO', 
have any Cognition ? 

204. If, even in the absence of Impressions, Cognitions were to 
appear j then that would contradict the causal efficiency of Impressions> 
which is accepted by you. 

SO"* The Banddlia nrgaes thus: “The object Blue is not clifferent from its cogni- 
tion ; because there can be no Cognition of anything that is not identical with the 
Cognition itself. And again, if there be no relation, there can be no Oomprehensibiiity. 
According to ns, however, the form of tbe object is close to, and identical with, cogni- 
tions ; and it is on account of this that it is comprehensible.” To this the Karika 
offers the reply that both the Proximity and the Eelativity (of the form of the object 
with the Cognition) become precluded from the Cognition, simply becanse this latter can- 
not be tho object of comprehension. Therefore you mnst accept the comprehension of a 
form of the object, which is neither related to-, nor in close proximity with, Cognitioih 
Or again, even in the absence of any such identity, (between the Cognition and the 
form of the object J, we eotrld assert the proximity and relativity of these two, to be 
based npon the relation of the object and subject, which subsists between thera. 
“Non-distinction of place "is identity; and “objectivity” is the cliaracter of bearing 
tbe resnlb of Cognitions ; and this latter is tho defimtio-n of “ Gonvprehensibility,” of 
which no other definition is possible. 

S'!! A wrong Cognition is only one of an object, in a place and at a time other 
than the correct ones; and it can never be possible for any Cogn-itions, right or wrong, 
to affect such objects, and such regions of time and place, as are net known to the 
agent. 

Eftmc*.mbr.anceB and DreamB Occur only when there are impressions ; but Infer- 
ential Knowledge- is attainable, throngli premises, even in the .absence of impres- 
. sions.' . 

PecMuse the Bauddha asserts the forms of Cognitions to be due to the impres- 
sions left by previons Cognitions. 

Yon hold that oognations «t8 ifiw;a.ya dne tb Impressions ; and this theory would 
be contradicted* 
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205. Atid i? tliere be any itTapressions in ■fe'hat case also, then, ibese I 

must bave been preceded by a cognition (if not in this life, at least in 
some former life) j and snch being the ca&e, the object (to which the j 

impressions belong) must have been cognised before at some place or j 

other (so that this Cognition, at some distant date, must have given birth ij 

to the impressions in question). 

206. Thus then, it is not proper ever to assert the absolute non-exis- 
tence of an object (with reference to a Cognition). And on account of 
the inexplicability (of strange dreams and impressions, without external 
objects), it becomes established that the object (dreamt of) had existed! 

(and had been cognised) (at least) in some previous birth. 

207. Sometimes it happens that Cognitions appear in an incorrect 
form ; but this is due to certain discrepancies in the cognitions themselves. 

In the case of the earth &c., however, their forms would be cognised 
only through themselves (and not as based on Cognitions). 

^ 208. Barring these (objects like the Earth, &e.), we cannot ascribe 

^ any form to the objects of cognition. For “ Cognition ” too cannot attain 

to its character, unless it is possessed by an external object. 

209. And again if this (form dreamt of), and other forms, wei*e to 

; be ascribed to Cognitions alone, — then what would be the distinguishing 

feature in dreams, which marks them as absolutely won esi (or unreal) ? 

210. For these reasons, it must be concluded that, this (dream) ia 
a pure misconception, which, while comprehending an object for us, 
comprehends it in a way other than in which it exists j and it cau never 

^ be said to exercise any independent function by itself. 

211. It is for this reason that the Cognition to the contrary (of any 
misconceived Cognition) gives rise to snch a reasoning as that — “ thongb 
the object really exists in another form, yet this (false) form is imposed 
upon it by the mind (or Cognition) (under the influence of a certain 

I delusion).” 

•' 212-13. The same is the case with such misconceptions as that of the 

S0« « In some previous birth” This has been added, in ordler to guard against the 
instances of such Dreams, &c., as are altogether new to the Agent, and as such, unlike 
all hia experiences in this life. 

201 Objection; “One can hare no impressions of his own head being cut off ; and 
then, how can you explain & dream to that effect ? ” Meply ; a man sees another per- 
son’s head bein" cut off, and by certain misconceptions, common in Dreams, the 
impression left by that erent is transferred to one’s own head, 

: Sifl By Dreams also, we only comprehend certain objects, the only difference being 

I that during a Dream, the object is perceived to be ra a form other than the right one-, 

s Asa matter of fact, Dreams could neveor hare an end in theraselres, as laid down by 

the Banddha, with regard to Cognition, in general. 

211 This is all that a contradictory Cognition doesj it does not absolutely nega- 
‘i tive the existence of an external object. 

i S12.1S Refer to the objections urged in Karikas 67-68. The first explanation means 

! that the difference in the Gender and such application of names to the same object is 
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“ double moon ” ; and in tlie same manner, in the case of such synonyms 
as “ taraka ” (Ifein.) (“ Nakshatra ” Neat.), &c., the feminine character, &c., 
(1) would be such as lias been perceived elsewhere (and attributed here 
by mistake) ; or (2) they might be somehow explained as being merely 
verbal; or (3) lastly they might be explained as being due to such 
perceived agencies as the excess or otherwise of the various attributes of 
Sattwa, Rajas and Tamm, as has been suggested by some, — notably, by 
Patanjali (in his VyStharana-BhcisKya'). 

214. Thus then, -we find that the application of the three genders 
to the same object, is not un-reason able. And since the diversity 
is based upon comparative difference (from other objects in the excess 
or deficiency of one or other of the attributes), therefore there is no 
contradiction (if difiereut genders be attributed to the same object). 

215. The same is the case with the ideas of a “ dead body,*' &o., 
(with reference to a handsome woman), where the same object (the 
woman) being found to be possessed of all the three character’s, the 
disposition of the coguising person leads to the recognition of one or the 
other definite character. 

216. In the case of objects with many forms, the impression left 
after its particular Cognition (at a particular moment) would be the cause 

a mistake. But inasmtioh as we have no Cognitions whereby such use would he 
contradicted, and (hence) set aside, we offer the second explanation. The differenoos 
may be only verbal, and not I'eal. But inasmuch as this also is a gratuitous assump- 
tion, we have a third explanation. Patanjali holds that the Gender of objects, and 
hence of Words is based upon the excess or deficiency of the several Gunas : That 
which abounds in Sfaitwa is mascaZtne j that which abounds is Bajas is feminine, and 
that abounding in 2'amas is Wefrfer,* this excess or otherwise of the Gunas however 
is purely comparative ; one and the same object may have an excess of Sattwa, in 
comparison with, one object (thus being masculine) ; while the same object may have 
a deficiency of Sattrca and ati excess of Bajas, in comparison with a third object (and 
as such it w'ould be called Feminine). Thus then, there is nothing unreasonable in 
the use of different Genders with regard to the same object. In the case in question, 
the brightest stars may bo said to be MascvUne, the lesser ones Feminine, and the 
smallest ones Weuter— called, respectively, “ Tishya,” “ Taraka ” and “ Naksbatra.” 

Sit This refers to the objection urged in Knrika 59. The Woman is possessed of 
the three properties of a dead hody, a handsome person, and a mass of flesh. The 
llenunciato recognises her a dead carcase (not fit for tonohing) ; because haying 
continually thought of the body witliout the Self as dead matter, ho recognises only 
a dead body in the Woman, A licentious man, aocnatoined to the company of -w'Dinen, 
recognises, in the handsome woman, an object of enjoyment. And the Dog, accustomed 
to flesh- eating, recognises in hor only a lump of flesh. The determining cause of each 
of these rocognitioua is tho impression that is engra.ved upon the mind of each of the 
three Agents, By continuous practice, certain impressions are produced upon indivi- 
dual minds j and these impressions predispose the mind to one or the other form of 
ideas. 

The specific form being that to which, more than to others, the Agent has 
been aoouatoiued, and of whioh tho unproBsion^ ato stronger and more permanent. 
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of determining any one specific form, and setting aside, for the time being | 

all, other forms. . ’ | 

217. Similarly in the case of the notions of “length” (“shortness,” j 

•with regard to a single object) and of “Grhatatwa”(“ Parthivatwa, ” ■with 
regard to the single object “yar ”), these will cease to bo contradictory, — 
the diversity of forms being due to differences based upon comparison (of the 
object with various other objects). 

218. And on the mere ground of the Cognition being of multifarious 
forms, it is not right to assert that there can he no form at all ; because 
the diversity of forms may only be due to the diversity of comprehension 
(in different Individuals). 

219. And on the ground of the comprehension (by different persons 
being diverse), it is quite possible for contradictory forms to belong (to 
one and the same object). There is no such hard and fast rule laid down 
by Grod, that “one object must have one, and only one, form.” 

220. We must accept everything just as it is perceived ; and even 
the singularity (or one-ness) of an object cannot he held to be absolute. 

221. Therefore the forms of objects, consisting of appearance and 
disappearance, would be separately comprehended by means of Cognitions, 
brought about by the peculiarities of place (time), &c. 

222. Among people who simultaneously comprehend (an object, as 
CJar’ ^earthy' &c.,) — he who happens to remember a word denoting a cer- 
tain form, comprehends the object in that form only. 

223. Though the properties of coZomv, odowr &o., reside separately in 

817 This refers to the objection urged in Karikaa 69-60. The same object may be 
long in comparison with one object, and short in comparison with another. 

818 It has been urged in K. 61 that since different persons have different ideas 
with regard to the same object, therefore any one form cannot be said to speoliioally 
belong to any object. The present Karika meets this by urging that the diversity in the 
form is due to the difference in the comprehensions of different persons, based upon 
individual idiosyncraoies. 

219 Because different persons have different comprehensions — this is enough reason 
to lead to the conclusion that it is possible for a single object to be impressed with 
diverse, and even contradictory, forms. ^ 

920 We must accept an object to be of one or of multifarious forms, according as 
we perceive them ; there can be no other criterion. There is no proof of the object 
being one only. Therefore there is nothing contradictory in one and the same object 
being endowed with various forms,— when such are in accord with the cognitions 
of individual persons. 

. 821 “ ani disappearance ’’—one form appearing in the cognition of one 

person, and disappearing in that of another. Thus then the object will have one form 
or the other, according as it happens to be cognised by this or that person. Such 
appearance or disappearance may be based upon the differences of time, place &a,, 
f.i. a well-armed man in the Jungle is recognised aa a huntsman, while in the midst of 
a town, he is only known as a policeman. 

888 This refers to K, 30. Even these people do not become cognisant of the form 
of the Conception, prior to that of the form of the object. 
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a jar, yet — tlieir Cognition is restricted in accordance witli tlie respective 
functioning of tlie Eye, tlie Nose, &c. 

224. In the same manner, though the cliaracfcers of ‘ Qhatawa,’ 
PdrtJitahoa’ &Q . — have their existence equally for all pei’sons, yet their 
recognition is controlled by the 'reinembrance (by different Individuals) of 
words expressing the various forms (of the jar). 

226. Therefore the character of the object, though existing outside, 
is assumed to be the object of Cognition, according as it is approached 
or not approached, by the various organs of sense, the Eye and the rest. 

226. Though ordinary people assert that “ the external existence 
of the object is in accordance with the Conception we have of it,"- — yet 
even these people do not attribute a form to the object by means of 
(and subsequently to) the recognition of the forms of the Idea, 

227. It is only as a means of Cognition that a Conception presents 
to us the Object — as that “ sucb is the object’' ; because it (Conception) 
is only the means (of recognising the form of the Object). 

228. Thus then those who hold the existence of external objects do 
not admit tbeir non-existence, which you seek to prove by means of Infer- 
ences j and passing over the Cognition of the Idea, they become cognisant 
of the form of the external object itself. 

229. It is necessary for students of Philosophy to explain things ex- 
actly according to Cognitions met with in ordinary experience. And (in 
ordinary experience) the external object is never cognised to be of the 
same form as the internal (Idea). 

230. “ If at the time of the Cognition of the Object, the Conception 
too were to be cognised as what has already appeared, — what would this fact 
accomplish for the Purvapakshin ? And again, how could he speak of 
another object ? ” 

231. (The meaning of the objection as urged in the Bhashya is that) 
the objector asks the upholder of external objects — ‘ Do you not hold that 

The oogniMon of external objects is got at by means of Sense-perception ; and 
you seek to prove the negation of these by moans of Inference. Bat before your 
Inference has had time to function, tlie existence of the external object will have been 
recognised by the prior functioning of Sense-perception. 

2S9 The object is recognised as “ blue,” and not as “ I ” (which is the real internal 
form). 

880 The Bhashya says : “ uipadyamanaivasdm Jnayate Jn&payaii cdrihantamm 
pradtpavaditi yadyucyeta” (an objection urged from the standpoint of the Bauddha) ; 
and the present Karika objects to this as coming from the Bauddha. The fact ui'ged by 
the objector does not in any way help his position ; in fact it only goes to weaken it, 
inasmuch as he is made to assert "another oljeet ” (Arthantaram ) — which is opposed 
to the purely Idealistic theory. 

881 This Karika supports the objection, as urged in the Bhashya. If there is no 
suppression, the object is bound to he comprehendec! ; and as such, if you deny its 
suppression, how can you deny Oompxehension ? 
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tliet’e is no suppression of Conception while it comprelieiuls another 
object ? ’ 

232. The reply to this question is that we do not admit of such 
Comprehension, because there is no direct (sensaous) means of compre- 
hending (such another object) ; and also because there is no mark (Reason 
or middle term by which such Comprehension could be inferred). 

232-33. Or, the objection may be taken as applying to other theories. 
In these other theories, the Idea is said to be cognised at the time of the 
Cognition of the Object ; and in that case, the existence of the Object 
would be struck at its root ; and it is for this reason that we bring the 
objection home to them. 

234. “The passage beginning with ‘ Nanu’ is irrelevant (as coming 
fx'om the Bauddha) ; hecanso it urges what is desirable for his opponent; 
and secondly, the mention of sequence contradicts what has been a.sserted 
before.” 

235. “ And if it be urged that ‘ both (Idea and Object) being momen- 
tary, the Cognition urged in the objection is quite proper, and tliat the 
fact of the object being cognised suhsegnenlly is mentioned only a.s a past 
event (by means of the past participle affix in Jiiyatah), — there would bo a 
useless repetition of what has already been said before.” 

S8S This Karika explains the passage of the Bhashya, einhodying the reply to the 
objection raised by the Bauddha in the passage referred to above. Thougli there is no 
sappression there may be no means of comprehending the object ; nor is there any 
such characteristic of it ns would load to the acceptance of its Comprehension. 

^ 88I5-3S This Knrika interprets the objection urged in the Bhushya, in a different way, 

as directed against the Vaiqeshika doctrine that the Idea is comprehended simultane- 
ously with the Object. In that case, no oKternal object could bo proved to have a real 
existence; because the Comprehension of the Idea is not possible without that of the 
form; and when the form has once been cognised in connection with the Idea, there 
would be no room left for the interception of the external object itself. 

S8i The Bhashya lays down another Bauddha argument : “ UtpannayamSva huddhau 
artho jnilyate, ^"c.” — a passage which ends with the assertion that “at first there 
is an appearance of the Idea, and then follows the cognition of the object.’’ The 
Karika says that this is not opposed to the Mimansii theory, which also holds that the 
Object is cognised only on the manifestation of the Idea ; and, to the contrary, the 
mention of the Oognition of the Object is directly .against the (Jiinyannda tenets ; and 
lastly, it has boon urged above that the cognition of the Idea is simultaneous witih that 
of the Object; and this is contradicted by the present assertion, that the cognitioh 
of the Idea is /oZZowcd by that of the Object. 

The contradiction nvgod above is met by the assertion that in the second 
objection also, we have only the aforesaid siniaitaneify in view. With regard to the Idea 
it has been said that it is bemg manifested (in the present tense), while the object lias 
been said to have been cognised (in the Past), And for the Bauddha, there cannot bo 
any other alternative save that of simultaneity; because all things being mornenhnry, 
any object that has once appeared and given rise to an Idea, could not wait for auotiier 
moment, to ho cognised by itself separately, 

[It may however bo noted that if this explanation is accepted, the second ohjeelion 
becomes the samo as the first.] 
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236. Here too, the Bauddha does not speak from his own standpoint 
the fact being that through the assertion of his opponent he is mistaken 
as to tlie theory of his antagonist and (while under this misapprehension) 
ho has pub the question (urged in objection. 2). 

237-40. “ The simultanity of the manifestation and Comprehen- 

sion of the Idea being absolutely established, — we ask if these come before 
the Comprehension of the Object, or after it, or simultaneously with it ? 
This theorist (the Mimansaka) asserts the Comprehension of the Idea to 
follow after that of the Object ; and then (in accordance with this theory) 
the Idea would be produced also after (the Object). But this is not 
possible j hence we declare tl.e production (or manifestation of the Idea) 
to precede the cognition of tlie Object ; and thus at the same time we would 
also hai^e the Comprehension of the Idea (and hence the Comprehension of 
tl.e Idea would also precede that of the Object). And the prior Compre- 
hension of the Idea being thus established, there can be no proper 
di.se.rimination between the external (Object) and the internal (Idea) 
[audassuohby priority we infer the form to belong to the Idea and 
not to any external Object].” And it is in view of tliese reasonings that 
the objector has brought forward the aforesaid objections. 

241. Even if the Comprehensions of the Object and the Idea were 
simultaneous (as metitioned in Obj. 1),— we could not recognise any 
form as belonging to the Object (because the form will have been cog- 
ni.sed as being confined to the Idea). And it is for this reason that the 
klimausaka first seeks to prove that the Gomprehenswi of the Object pre- 
cedes that of the Idea (even though the Idea may have been produced 
before). 


886 This KarikS supports the objection as quite proper, as coming from the 
Bauddha. The Mimansaka has asserted that tl.e Idea of an object is co-nised before 
the Object itself ; but, at the same time, he has also said that when the Object has been 
cognised, the cognition of the Idea follows by Apparent Inconsistency. And from this 
the Bauddha has concluded the Mimansaka to hold that there is no cognition of the 
Ideas before that of the Object ; and from this he has also concluded him to deny even 
themamfestaticuof the Idea before the Object. And thus having misunderstood tho 
theory of his opponent, the Bauddha asks But it is only when the Idea has 
appeared,” &o., &o. (P'tde Bhiishya, quoted above)”, 

8Sb« Those Karikas set out the process of reasoning employed by the Bauddi.a 
as based upon the aforesaid misconception of the Mlmansaka’a standpoint The 
process shows that the aim of both objections is the the denial of the 

external Object, and the establishing of the fact of the Idea being the sole entity 

Th. tot half of tho Kiirlk-a .hOM hot. the oi„ of th. tormor objectioo ion con. 
s.sts only of tho denial of the reality of the external Object ; and tho sense of the second 
half is that if we accept the comprehension of the Idea to he cognised, either prior to 
or simultaneously with that of the Object, then wo would be forced to ascribe a form’ 
to the Idea, and deny tho existence of the Object altogether. For this reason the 
first business of the Mimansaka is to prove that the comprehension of the Object 
precedes that of the Idea-whiohfett^' is got at subsequently by means of Apparent ’ 
IiiconsistcMU'iy. ^ 
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242. The portion of the Bhashya that follows after this has already 
been explained above. 

242-43. “ Because the character of the Object comprehended is not 

remembered (at some future time), just like an unknown object, — that is 
no direct reason for asserting the previous non- Com prehension of the Idea. 
Therefor? with what, and on what way, is the previous non-Oomprehen- 
sion of the Idea connected or ralevent to the pre.sent discussion ? ” 

244. Bor these reasons the present passage must be explained as 
being a refutation of the theory that “ the form belongs to the Idea, 
because of its prior cognition” — ^because the notion of the form belonging 
to the Idea is the result of the argument based on its prior Compre- 
hension. 

245. The passage “iTaniam ” denotes the fact of the Idea 

being dependent on the Object. 

246-47. As a matter of fact apai’t from the form of the Object, 
there is no recognition of Ideas. And the Idea being recognisable by 
another’s form, it cannot be the object of cognition, because it is , like a 
Mirage. Thus then, for you, the cognisahility of Ideas would be in accord- 
ance with a comprehensible object, which you hold to be mn-est. And 
since the form of the Ideas themselves is a tabula rasa, their cognisahility 
could only be asmned to have been caused by the disturbance of Vasana 
(predispositions or tendencies). And as such the Idea itself could not be 
cognisable, in reality, 

248. ” The fixity of cause ” is equally applicable to both the 
theories because the upholders of ‘ Idea ’ as well as the upholders of 

external objects ” equally take their stand upon the peculiar facultie.s 
of their substances. 

249. “ How is it, that for you too the objects in the shape of threads 

“ The portmi of the Bhashya,'” — “ satyam ptlrvam biiddhirutpadyate na tu 

Jndyate” — explained above ia Karikiis 82-83, 

S4*.4r3 This Ktirika takes exception to the Bhaahya passage in reply to the above 
objections : The passage referred to is ; “ Bhavati hi hhalv, haddeidetat yajnnto’- 
pyarthah sanndjndtavaducyate.” It is often found that Of two objects cognised at on- 
time, only one may be remembered in the fnbnre ; consequently it is not riglit 
to assert that— “ because the Idea is remembered when the object is not, therefore 
there could have been no cognition of the Idoa together witli the Object*” 

Sii q,’his is in dofonco of the Bhiishya: Though the direct denial of the prior 
conception of the Idoa is nob quite rolovunb, yet what we mean by such denial is only 
to strike at the root of the resultant theory ; namely that the form belongs to the 
Idoa, and not to the Objoot. 

S45 Bhaahya, Kdmnmekariipatve buddhiriva bhavati”— i, e. Even if the Idea and 
the object were identical, it would be more correct to attribute the form to the Object 
than to the Idea. 

S4B.47 Ideas, being naturally plain (according to the Bauddha), could not have any 
forms of their own. 

245 Kurikas 248-52 take exception to the Bhiishya : “ Apt ca niijnUm miUa, .j'c.” 
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bring about only siicli eft'ects as tlie cloth ? Wherefore could not these 
(threads) bring about a yur f Or how is it that the cloth is not brought 
about by lumps of clay”? 

250. If yon object to the Ideas oi ‘ thread ’ and ' lump of clay ' (as 
having the power to bring about ideas of the ‘ cloth’ and the ‘ jnr ’ res- 
pectively), then in the same manner, you would have an objection to 
the objects (‘ thread’ and ‘ lumps of clay” ashaving the properties whereby 
to bring about the ohjecifs * cloth’ and ‘ jar’) »” 

251. “If the fixity of the creation (or causation) of objects were 
said to depend on the restrictions of faculties (or capabilities — such as 
the faculty of causing a cloth is restricted to the thread alone and so 
forth), then who could deny the same capabilities in the restriction of the 
causation of Ideas (i.e., we would also have the Idea of threads such as 
having resricted within itself the power of bringing about the Idea of 
cloth) ? ” 

252. “ Therefore when the objection is common to both theories 
and when the means of meeting the objection too is similar to both, — 
such an objection should not bebronght forward by one against the other, 
during a disoussion over a subject, ” 

253. Bnt for the upholder of the “ Object ” theory, we have such means 
(of nmeting the objections) as the specialities oi time, place and the like, 
which serve to control the capabilities of the causes, in (the manifesta- 
tion of) their particular effects ; (which resource is not open to the Idealist 
who denies space, time, <fco., in fact everything besides Ideas). 

254. The capabilities of objects too are such as are postulated 
through the “Apparent Inconsistency” of the effects;— and as such 
these are known to be real, having their application restricted to their 
respective effects. 

255. For you, on the other hand, any such capability, either different 
or non-different from the Ides, is not recognised as i-eal, — apart from its 
assumed (unreal) existence, 

256-58. It is VasanI (Disposition) alone that you describe by the 

864 When WG find that a certain characteristic in tlie effect cannot he otherwise 
explained, we postulate a corresponding potentiality in the cause, to which source we 
relegate the said oharaoterestic. 

866 To assume that the potentiality has an unreal existence is only a tacit denial 
of the potentiality j and hence a restriction of the causal efficiency. 

869.68 You hold that the operation of the oanse is restricted by Vasanii. That 
any such controlling agency, as that of the Vasana, is not possible, wo have shown 
under the section of Niralanibana-VMa. “ Wot dependent, ^'"c, ” ; For us, the Yasana 
resides in the S'ou?, which being, for us, permanent, it may be possible for the opera- 
tion of the underlying Vasana towards the restriction of the Causal efficiency to bo 
delayed to a certain, extent. But the Bauddha holds the Vasana to reside in the Idea, 
which is held to be mowentarj/, Under, the ciremnstanoes, how could Vasana (which 
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word “ ffakti ” (capability). And the I'estriction of causalty, that yoti base 
upon tb© F'asawSs, becomes impossible, because sudh Vasanas cannot 

exist, and secoJZ/dfZy, because they cannot be said to serve the purpose of 
any otlier object. Hor do you accept any snob controlling agencies, as 
those of Time, Place, &o. It is witb all tbis in view, that tbe autbor 
of the Bhasbya has urged, against bis opponent, tbe argument beginning 
with “ api ca ”, &c. 

258- 59. Therefore it does not meet our objection to your theory, 
merely to assert that “ just as for you, cloth proceeds from tbi’eads, so for 
us too, tbe Idea of cloth would pi’oceed from tbe idea of threads.” 

259- 61. Thus then (we conclude that) tbe negation of tbe external 
object is not proved by ' tbe first two means of Bight Notion (Sense- 
perception and Inference) ; Of Verbal Authority there is no application in 
tbis case (denial of external object), — in fact it is applicable to tbe contrary ; 
Analogy is not applicable, because you admit of nothing else that would 
be similar to Idea ; neither does Apparent Inconsistency serve your 
purpose ; because it proves quite the . contrary. Hence we conclude that 
such denial of the external object can only be amenable to “Negation” 
(i.B,, tbe denial is only capable of being denied). 

261. Some people, finding that external objects being aggregates 
of atoms are incomprehensible, have asserted the Negation (punyata) — 
thus proved to be unamenable to any means of Right Notion — to reside in 
the predioable object itself ; 

262. but on account of the impossibility of any comprehensibility 
belonging to an internal (Idea) as shown above, — even these people will 
have to admit of the comprehensibility of something else. As for atoms, 
neither do we accept them to be comprehensible ; and as such, we must 
describe the aggregates of these (atoms) to be real (and as such, objects 
of comprehension). 

too cannot bat bo raomontnry) oxerfc any controlling influonco over tbe operation of 
Causes ? In fact tbe Bauddlia’s Vasaua becomes devoid of any snbatantial sabstratnm. 
STor does the Banddha admit of any other controlling agency j hence all his Causal 
operations would become erratio in the extremest degree. 

Yerlal authority ” — sxioh as Injunctions — laying down sacrifices, &o,, and 
as such bearing testimony to the reality of external objects. " Apparent Inconsistency. 
Vtu’ions forms perceived in the world having been found to bo inexplicable, we infer, 
from Apparent Inconsistency, the reality of the existence of the various objects in the 
external world. And this goes directly against the ^ii^iyAvada. Thns then all these 
Means of Eight Notion being found to contradict the denial of external objects, the 
only remaining Moans of Eight Notion is Negation. And a theory that is amenable to 
Negatioix alone cannot hut he denied in its totality, 

261 Finding that (^Unyata is not eatabUshed by any PramSna, some people seek 
to rest it in the Prameya,— their reasoning being this : Atoms are invisible ; therefore 
the aggregate of atoms must be invisible j therefore all objects are invisible and iucom- 
prehonsihlo : and therefore they do not exist.” 

252 “ ll’e must descrihe, — as we shall prove later on. 
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263. Thus then (the reality of) the external object having been 
established, there can be no unreality of the Idea (either) ; and for those 
who know the true character of both (the Object and the Ideab this (the 
Couple, Object and Idea) is really a fit object for being made the axle of 
the wheel of “ Investigation into Duty.” 

Thus ends the CunyavcLda. 

(SECTIONS.) 

Inference!. 

1. Since “ Sense-perception” has been proved to be not a mistaken 
process, therefore, for the same reason, there can be no question as to tiie 
validity of Inference and the rest, as defined below. 

2. The epithet “ known — relation” either belongs to the cognising 
agent ; or it refers to a substrate of the middle terra ; or the com- 
pound may be explained as & Karmadh(lraya — the words “ one-sub.strate ” 
referring to each of the two members of the relation (postulated in the 
Premiss). 

3. Or the epithet may refer mutually to both members of the relation 
itself, — the words ‘ one substrate (or pai’t) ' in that case, signifying 
(severally) the two members themselves. 

4. The “ relation ” meant here is that of invariable concomitance of 

868 Just as a pair of liorses is fit for pulling a oar, so these two— the Object and 
the Idea — are fit for supporting and carrying through an Investigation into Duty, for 
those who know the real character of the Object and the Idea (i.e., the MTmansakas). 

I Because Inference and the rest are all based upon Sense-paroepbion, 

8 The Bhashya passage here referred to is this : “ Anuma? 2 am Jmtasamhmid- 

ha8ya,^c.,i^c..” If the compound “Jnatasambandlia” be explained as an Accusative 
Bahnvrihi — “He by whom the relation is cognised”— then the meaning of the 
definition would be that “ Inference is the cognition of that person who has previously 
recognised the relation, &o. (fee.” If however, the compound be explained as a Oene- 
tive Bahuvrihi — “ That whereof the relation has been cognised” — then, the definition 
would mean that *' Infererioe is the cognition, in another substrate (Fire), brought 
about by the perception (in the mountain, of smoke) which is a part of the relation 
of concomitance with Fire, perceived in such substrates as the culinary hearth, the 
relation whereof with the smohe has been previously recognised.” Thirdly, the com- 
pound may bo explained as a Karmadharaya — “ known relation;” in that case the defl- 
nition would mean that “ Inference is the cognition, in another member of the relation, 
brought about by the perception of the smoke, which is another moinbur of the known 
relntion.” 

8 Taking the compound to be a Bahuvrihi. there can be yet another explanation: 
That whereof the relation is known belongs to both members of the Minor Premiss 
taken together ; and “one part” of this may be each of these taken severally. 

' * lu the stock example, “There is fire, because there is smoke,” smoke is the 
means of the oognibiou of jire 5 and certainly it occupies less space, and is seen less 
d'ton, than the fire. . 
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tlie cliai’acter of the Middle term -with the Major term. To the ‘ Per- 
vaded’ (Middle term) belongs the function of bringing about the 
conception (of the Major term), and the ‘ Pervader ’ (the Major term) 
is held to he the subject of the conception (arrived at through the Infer- 
ence). 

5. Because the ‘ Pervaded ’ is that which, in space and time, is either 
the equal or less in comparison with another; and that which is equal 
or more is the ‘ Pervader ’ ; 

6. therefore it is only after the ‘Pervaded’ has been recognised, 
that its ‘ Pervader ’ can be cognised ; otherwise there would be no such 
relation between them as that of the ‘ Pervader and the Pervaded ’ ( i.e., 
that of Invariable Ooncomitance), 

7. Though it is a fact that the ‘ Pervaded ’ is (sometimes) cog- 
nised as the ‘ Pervader ; yet even if its greater extension (in time and 
space) may not be contradictory, it could not (in that particular form) 
bring about the conception of the ‘ Pervaded. * 

8. This is found to be the case in the instance of the ‘ cow ’ (^pervaded) 
and the ‘horned animal’ (Pervader))] where the ‘cow’ being the 
‘ Pervaded ’ gives rise to the conception of the ‘ Pervader ’ ‘ horned 
animal.’ 

9. Therefore even in such cases, where both members may in certain 

cases be accepted as the ‘ Pervader ’and the ‘ Pervaded, ’ it is the char- 
acter of the ‘ Pervaded ’ alone, and never that of the ‘ Pervader,’ that 
forms part (as the cause) of cognition. . 

10-11, Thus then that form of the ‘ Pervaded ’ which brings about 
the conception of the ‘ Pervader ’ is precisely that alone which has at some 
previous time been perceived, at a definite time and place, as located in 
one substrate, and which is subsequently perceived, exactly in the same 
form, in another substrate. 

12-13. The Invariable Concomitance of two general objects is recog- 
nised through a repeated cognizance (of their concomitance), and through 
the removal of all doubt as to their difierence (non-concomitance). At 
times (there is an invariable concomitance) of particular objects also ; as for 
instance, the perception of the appeai’ance of the constellation of 
“Krittiloi” gives rise to the notion of the proximity of (its neighbour) 
'“'Rohini.” ■ ■ , 

7 As in the case of the argument — “ non-eternal, because, caused” — a caae where 
both are equally co-extensive, and both may be the “ pervader ” or the ‘’Pervaded,;”' 
Even if we admit the greater exteusivenesB of any one of these, though this will not 
be contradictory, yet any sdoh member of greater extensiveness could not always give 
rise to the concoption of another of lesser extensiveness ; because the former cau exist 
even in the absonoe of the latter. 

lO.li The sniohe has previously been perceived to oo-exist with Fire, in the onlinary 
hearth ; and subsequently, it is perceived in the mountain,— and instantly gives rise to 
the idea of the Pire existing in the mountain. 
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13-15. lu tbe cognition of an Invariable Concomitance tbe cause 
is a certain property, with, regard to which there is such a notion as that 
‘ii is 07ihj when this exists that such and such a thing can exist ’ ; (proper- 
ties) other than this only tend to add support to concomitances brought 
about by other means. And we do not admit of any ascertainment of 
concomitance on the perception of only such properties as these latter. 

15- 16. Those that employ such (secondary properties) for the accom- 
plishment of their conclusions are frequently led away by the discre- 
pancies of counter-arguments, that crop up quite easily in their way. 

16- 17, These persons are also open to the faults of ‘ contradiction of the 
scriptures,’ ‘ and contradiction of their own ends’ ‘ (self-contradiction), ’ 
‘ unheard of argumentations and such illogical argumentations should be 
avoided by all reasonable men. 

17- 18. Animal-slaughter is sinful, simply because it is prohibited. 
In the absence of such prohibition, the mere fact of its being * animal 
slaughter ’ could not prove it to be sinful. 

18- 19. The falsity of all ideas is based on two causes (the discre- 
pancy in the means of arriving at the idea, and the subsequent cognition 
of some idea setting aside the former) ; and the arguments asserting the 
facts of an Idea being an idea, and of having an origin, are of no use 
(in proving the falsity of any Idea). 

19- 20. The capacity of leading to Heaven belongs to sacrifice, &o., 
when performed by the first three castes ; and hence it cannot be ascribed 
to those that are performed by the Qudras, on the sole ground of these 
latter being performed by human beings, just like the former ones. 

1S.1& The objection, that tbe Kariba ia meant to meet is that “ if tbe pervaded bo 
admitted to lead to tbe inference of tlie pervader, then the mere fact of its being a 
slaugrJifer would lead to tbe inference that tbe slaughter of animals in the sacrifioeB is 
sinful ; beoanse there is a concomitance between Sinfulness and Slaughter, in tlie case 
of Brahmana — slaughter and tbe like.” The sense of the reply is that snch concomitance 
is not admissible ; because we have no such general proposition, as that “ wbenover 
there is sin, there is slaughter” The property that must be admitted as the basis of 
concomitance, in the case in question, must be the character of being prohibited ; because 
no one can deny the truth of the assertion that “ whenever there is sin, there is iilso 
something that is pjvhibited in the scriptures.” The basis of concomitance, in all 
cases, must bo such as is capable by itself of being directly connected with the Major 
Term. Such however is not the case with Slaughter, because even in its absence, we 
come across sinfulness— e.g., in wine-drinhing, &c. 

16 . n “ Contradiction of scripture” — e.g., in the case of the alleged sinfulnoss of 
animal saorKioe in the “ Agnishtoma.” 

17.13 This cites an example of the ” contradiction of scriptures.” 

18.19 This gives an example of *' Self-contradiction.” 

19-80 Some people might urge the argument that ” sacrifices performed by ^udras 
lead them to Heaven, because they are performed by human agents, like the sacrifices 
performed by the higher castes.” Besides being fallacious in itself, such an ai’giimeut 
would he directly contradictory to faotis laid down in tho scriptures. 
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20- 21. Destmctibility is based on the facts of baring a beginning 
in time, and on that of being made up of certain constituent parts ; and it 
can 110761’ be based upon suoli facts as that of being cognised after a certain 
eifort on the part of the agent. 

21- 22. In the same manner the facts of belonging to a class, and being 
sensual (belonging to a certain organ of Sense) are common to all existing 
things (eternal as well as non-eternal) ; and hence, who else, except the 
Naiyayika, could bring forward these, as arguments for proving the non- 
otei’nality of Sound (or Word) ? 

22- 23. Therefore that, which by its very capability has been found 
to be the means of proving the existence of another, can be said to be the 
means of bringing about its conception, — and not that which conies to be 
related to it by mere chance. 

23. By means of the double mention of the words ‘one member’ is 
mentioned the Minor term which forms one of the inombers of the relation. 
'y 24i. If ‘ smoke, ’ &c., were not related to others (the Major and Minor 

terms) they could, by thomselves, be *a member’ (of the relation) 

I and it is the ‘ Paksha’ (Minor term) alone that contains both members (of 

the relation) partaking of the character of both the conceived (the Per- 
vader) and the means of (another) being conceived the Pervaded). 

2o; With regard to the unascertained factor (Fire, f.i.) the MiuoF 
term (Mountain) forms the object to be conceived ; while in relation to 
tho ascertained (‘smoke’) it is the moans of the conception (of another) ; 
and it may bo meutionod either separately or identically, according to the 
wish of the speaker ; 

215. As an instance of the mention of the Minor term iu a form 
co-oxtensive with its correlatives, we have “ non-eternal, because it is 
originated” and “the smoky is fiery” ; and as an instance of the Minor 
tei’m mentioned in a form separate from them, wo have “ there is fire in 
the mountain, which is smoky.” 

27. It is tlio Minor term as qualified by tlie Major term that forms 
the object of Inference. Independently of it (tho Major term), the Minor 
term can never bo the object of Inference. 

28. Tho qualifying (Major term) by itself cannot form tho object of 

The fact of heing cognised ia urged as a proof of the cJeafcrucfcibility pf 
« Words” 5 and tho Kirika niooLa this argument. 

ss.as That is to say, that alone oonld he regai’ded as snch means, with regard to 
■which wo have such a notion as that — “ when this exists, that must oxist”-— e.jr., in tho 
case of “being prohibited,” and “sinfulness,” where wo have a definite general 
proposition : “ Whatever is prohibited is sinful.” 

Consisting of both, it must partake of the natnre of both. 

85 “ Fire ” (in the mountain) is hot known by 'any otb or means save that of fnfor- 
cncc; while the ‘ smoko’ is seen by the eye, *' separately ” i,e,, apart from the two nieiu- 
bors. “ Identically” — t.c., in a form oo-extensxve with them. 

8S All the mombora of the syllogiam are already known ; and it is only the definite 
rdalion betwoou the Miqor and Minor terms that forms fclie object of Inference. 
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liiFtireiico, bocause it is already known. Nor can tBe qualified (Minor 
I'erm), or botli the Major and Minor Terms, taken singly or collectively, 
])e the object of Inference, independently of the otlier. 

29. If any of these singly were the object of Inference, then we could 
not have any one member as the predicate (Linga) ; nor could we have any 
relation of this with the Major term (expressed in the Major premiss) : 

30. ‘ eausedness’ is not a property of ‘ non-eternality’ ; nor is 
there axiy relation between these and ‘ sound j nor lastly is there any 
relation between these two themselves. 

31- 32. Nor is any relation possible between the subject and predi- 
cate, taken each independently by itself, inasmuch as the relation is 
neither mentioned hy name nor signified by the genitive affix. Nor is any 
predicatioir of the I'elation with the Middle term exeni})lified ; nor can it 
have two forms partaking of the character of the asoertaineci (Sadhaua), as 
well H8 of the unascertained (Sadhya). 

32- 33. Therefore the denotation of the possessive affix (i.e., tho 

£9.80 If » non-efcernality’' (aa the qxialification or the predicate) were the object of 
Inforenoe, then, in that case, “ cansethioss” not being a property of it, the Middle Term 
(“ Ounsednesa ") would cease to ho a ptwb of the Minor term (“ non-otiernalifcy” ) ; a,nd; 
■nnder such circninatances, no Inference could be possible. If again, “ Sound ” alone 
were to be the object of Inforemse, then wo could nob predicate any relation between 
this (“ Sound") and “ Ouusedness,”’ bocauso there is no such proposition as that — 
“ wherever there is causednm, there is also sound” Lastly, if the “ uon-eternality of 
Sound” (both conjointly), were the object of Inference, then we could not find any 
instance of the predication of aiiiy relation between the Middle Term ( “ Causedness ” ) 
and the “ non-eternality of Sound.” Because, in the case of all other caused entities — 
the jar, &o. — wo find a relation predicated between a caused entity and a non-eternal 
entity, and not between a caused entity and a nem-eiernal sound. 

81.88 'Pho co-nolusion ia not in the form “ Parvataaya aynihnoT aa ” Agniparvata- 
aamlandko’siiJ’ Says the Ny/lya ratnSgara. The Tfiere existence of Eelation cannot 
bo the subject of inforenoe ; because it has already been previously ascertained. Nor 
does Relation possess of a two-fold charnotor of the Sadhana and the SddlMna Ob- 
ject and tile Means), whereby, having made “ Relation” the Minor Term wo could prove 
the fact of its being endued with Fire. Because a Relation, in general, ean never be 
endued with Fire ; and as for any particular Relation, inasrauch as none such can he 
arrived at, previous to- the Inference itself, ft cannot be the Minor Term.” And the 
Kdplcu : “ Is the Relation ho be proved as a mere entity, or as qualified by some 

property ? The mere existence of any obj’oot can never be the object of any Inference i 
and Relation has not, like the Mountain, adnal form of the ascertained and the non- 
Bseertained, Thfireforo Relation can never bo the object of Inference.” 

S2.83 xiio theory accepted is that it is the Minor Term as related to, or qualified by, 
the Major Term, that forms the object of Inference. And. it is true that no such 
qualified conclusion ia possible withont a qualification. Therefore it ia held that such 
a qiinlijication is the object of Inference, not by itself, but only as the implied necessary 
accomplishment of the conclusion. And since tho other members of the conclusion 
are already known, therefore it is only qualification (or the special relation)— but this 
only aa forming part of the qualified eoMcZwstbn— that constitutes the objoct of Inferonee 
pure tvnfl. iimple. --<■ 5 I- -5 . ^ • t' ■ - ■ ■ 
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relation) can be the object of Inference, not independently by itsolf, but 
only as implied (in the qualified Minor term), 

33. As for instiuice, in the ca,se of such ■word vS as “ Dandi ” and the 
like (the man with the stick) there being a cognition of the qualified object 
(the man with the »tich), the relation (qualification) is i-ecognised only as its 
necessary concomitant, 

31j. Therefore these two (Subject and Predicate) are to be conceived 
of only as in the forms of tlie qualification and the qualified. The relative 
predominance (of these two) is by some people held to he optional : 

35. According to these theoi’ists the qualification (non-ebernality) 
•of an object (sound) is rceognised by means of anotiier qualification 
(oatisodness) ; and there is no definite specification as to which is the quali- 
fication and which the qualified. 

30. In I'eply to this, some people assort that if the qualified ohjeefc 
fee the qualification, then it would become the secondary factor ; and as 
such, its relationship with the qualities of the middle term, would not be 
quitei clear. 

37-38. It is only in its primaiy character that the qualified object is 
connected, through a sentence, with the qualification. And iv is only -when 
•no relationship with the qualification is possible, that it is assumed to be 
with the qualified subject. Or we could add the clause “ of Sound’* (to 
Oa%mdnes8)\ 

38. At the time of the recognition of an universal affirmative proposi- 
tion, the secondary charaefer of the qualification, which is mentioned 
separately, is not a fault. 

39. If the Eire, as qualified by the place (mountain), wei’e to be 
accepted as the qualified subject, then we could not have the dcfiuitiori, 
of Paksha (Minor Term) given below. Because such qualification of Fire 
•could only be in tlie following seven forms : — 

40-42. (1) ‘The Fire, that ha.s been seen, in some place or other, 

exists’ ; (2) ‘ the pre- experienced Fire exists in space’; (3j ■< Fire is related 
to this {mountain) (4) ‘ the Fire that has been, seen is connected with 
this.’ (5) ‘ This Fire is connected wiih space.’ (fi) ‘ This Fire is 

S'i.RT If tijc conclnsioii wore in tlie form — “ Aniiyaiwam Qabdagatam ” — then the 
■Qahda would be only a secondary element ; and as such, it could nob very clearly bo 
connecLod with the Middle Term, “ Causedness.” It is only an unnecessary compli- 
cjifcion to !ia.sert any relation -with the qualified object. And again, the simple premiss 
— “ KrtaJeatvat" — will have to be changed into — '* yatdh Qabdaaya KHakatvmn, ” — au 
lannecessavily oumbrons process, 

8'^ This .Karilca anticipates the followiag objeotiou; ‘“lathe case of the proposi- 
tion, ‘ whatever is caused is aon-etemal,-' th® relation perceived would be with the 
primary, ‘ Sound,’ and not -with the secondary, ‘ non-etenaality." The sense of the reply 
Is that in this case, ina.smuoh as the word “ aon-eternality^’ is mentioned again (apart 
from the conclusion), wo have its oonneoMon vrith the permiss complete ; and the 
secondary position that it occupies in the t'onolusioa, is no fault, 
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Gonnf'cted witli Rome former space ’ ; or (7), Tliis Fire is qualified by this 
place.’ 

42-45. Among these, in the first two, we have the fault of proving 
the proved (redundancy) ; and in the rest, self-contradiction. (3) There 
can be no invariable concommitance of the particular space with every 
Fire in existence. (4) Nor is any such concomitance possible of a formerly 
seen Fire with the present space ; ( 5) Nor can the particular Fire be quali- 
fied by all space. (6) Nor can it be qualified hy any former space. And (7) 
how can, it he asserted (before the Inference has been completed) that 
‘ this Fire is qualified by this particular place,’ when apart from the parti- 
cular place, there is no sueb specification as this ‘ Fire 

46-46. And in the present case it is the place (mountain ) which is 
perceived before the Fire ; and since it is already perceived at the time of 
the perception of the Fire, it cannot be taken as the qualification. 

46- 47. As for the place, mountain, in as mach as its form is perceived 
apart from, and prior to, that of the Bfire, it is no fault to have another 
recognition of it as qualified by Fii’e. 

47- 48. For these reasons we conclude that it is the subject, as qualified 
by tbe property, that forms the object of Inference ; and such, in tbe 
present case, is the placa as accompanied by Fire. Some people however 
attribute (the character of the object of Inference) to the ‘ smoke. ’ 

48. Objection i “ As in the case of ‘ Word’ so in the present case also, 
it may bo the qualification itself that is the object of the Linga (Middle 
Term).” 

49-50. Not so : because in the case of the Linga, there cannot bo 
an assumption of a multitude of applications; because it cannot be the 
object of Inference ; and the subject too is one that has been previously 

43.46 (1) That tliQ Kre eatsfs does not stand in need of proofs. The same is the 
case with the (2). (3) Certainly, the partioular space in question cannot contain all 

fell© Fire that exists in the world. (4) The .Fire seen elsewhere cannot reside in the 
place in question. (5) The Firo seen now cannot occupy all the space in the world, 
(6) No former space can be occupied by the Fire seen at the present time. (7) Inas- 
mnoh as the Fire is not perceptible by the sense, and as such, is not capable of being’ 
designated as “ this Fire,” it is nob possible to havo as the object of Inference, “ tho 
Fu'o as qiLaliJiei by a particular plac$.^* 

48 That is to say, as in the case of a ■word — “ cow” — though there is an idea of 
tho class ' cow’ as defined by the individual cow, yet the Mimansakas accept the force of 
tho word to lio in the class alone j so, in tho same manner, in the present case also, the 
force of tho Linya may be accepted to lie in the qualification, Fire, alone, and nob in 
thQ place as qualified hy Fire. 

4&.60 Tho sonso of the reply is that the qualification, Firo, is perceived only at the 
time of the recognition of its rolatiea with the Snbieeb ; and as such, it can sei’ve to 
qualify the Subject, which is remembered at that time. Consequently it cannot bo 
assumed that like a " Word, ” the “ Linga ” has its foroe in the “ qualification.” Nor 
can the Linga be said to have any snoh application in the Subject, either : because tbs 
Subject is such as has already been previously perceived, by some other moans-. 
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pfci’ceived. As a matter of fact fclie object of Inference is tlie subject as 
qualified {hj the Fire) ; because this alone is such as lias not been previously 
perceived. 

50- 51. Objection : “ If ‘ smoke’ ■were the subject qualified, then tlie 
Middle Term would become a part of the Minor Term.” 

Reply : It is not so ; because the object of Inference is a particular 
‘ smoke,’ whereas the Middle Term is iu the general form, the class 
‘ smoke.’ 

51- 52. If the character of the means of right knowledge be attributed 
to the ‘ smoke’ , or to ‘ its conception,’ or to the ‘ remcmbi’anco of its 
connection,’ then there would be an identity of the objects with the final 
result, through its action (i.e.,- the action of the smoke, &c.), as has been 
described before(in the case of Sense- Perception). 

52- 63. “ But the author of the Bhashya holds that it is the cogni- 
tion of the object tliat is the means of right knowledge.” True ; but the 
uncertainty, spoken of (by the Bhashya) as attaching to the case of Sense- 
Perception, applies equally to all Means of Right Notion. 

53- 54. One, who wishes to prove by Inference something that ho 
has learnt by Inference, must first of all lay down the Minor Premiss, as 
explained above. 

54- 55. It is with reference to the subject (Minor Term), tliat the 
property of the predicate (Major Term) is laid down j and by means of 

60.bl This is an objection against the Naiyayika theory of the “ Smoke ” being 
the object of Inference. “ Smoke ” is the Middle Term ; and if it bo made the Minor 
Term also, this would bring about an absurd admixture. The reply to this objection is 
based upon the ground that the object of Inference is a particular “ Smoke ” in the 
mountain, while the Middle 'I'erm is the general “ Dhumatwa.” 

51.18 The action of smoke and the rest tends towards the recognition of the object 
of knowledge ; and thus there is an identification of the Object of the Means with that 
of the Result, In the chapter on “ Sense-perception,” with a view to this identity 
between the Means and the Result, the Bauddha has declared the ” Idea ” alone to bo 
both the Means and the JStid (of Perception) ; and in that place it was pointed out by 
him that exactly the same would be the case with Infereuce also. Consequently the 
reply that was given to the Bauddha, in the previous chapter, would serve our purpose, 
also on the present occasion : viz : Such identity directly contradicts the universally 

accepted distinction between Causes and Effects” ; and again — ” Who can rightly uphold 
any identity of the a»e with the caftinj/ ? ” 

68.51 “ Such being the view of the Bhashya, how can you hold that there is an 
uncertainty with regard to the smoJee, its cognition, the rememberance of its connection, 
&Q. ? ” True, but iu the section on Sense-Perception, the Bhashya expresses itself in 
doubtful language : ” Buddhirva ganma va, &o. ” ; and this uncertainty applies to the 
case of every Pramdna, 

bS-tb An argument is that by means of which one seeks to prove something to 
another ; and such an argument is made up of the Conclusion, the Reason, and the 
Instance ; and the Conclusion consists of the mention of the Minor Term (Mountain) 
f.i.) as qualified by tits Major Term (Firej ; and it is this that ought to be laid down 
first. 
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this preih’ca^tion, what is implied is the proclusiow of only such properties 
as arc contrary to the said predicate, aud not of those that are compatible 
with it. 

53-56. Tlie addition of the phrase “ not in proximity ” serves to set 
aside two things : (1) definite recognition (by some other easier means) of 
the objeot in the same form in which it is sought to be pimved by the 
Inference ; and (2) recognition (by some easier means) of a form contrary 
to that sought to be proved. 

56-58. Because that which has already been ascertained some way or 
the other does not stand in need of any other Means of right Knowledge. 
That is to say, if an object has been definitely known beforehand in the 
same form (as that which is sought to be proved by Inference), then this 
Proof becomes useless. And if object bas been known (by more trust- 
worthy means) in a form contrary to the one sought to be proved, then 
there is no room for another proof. Because even before the appearance 
of the source (of Inference }, its object will Lave been snatebed aw'ay (by 
another and stronger proof). 

68- 59. In the case of all the six means of right knowledge — Sense- 

perception and the rest — if an objeot is ascertained by means of one of 
them, then it is by means of the same that the functioning of another 
means of Right Rotion is barred; because in such cases there can be 
no option. . 

69- 60. The imperceptibility of Sound, &c,, is contradicted by Sense- 
perception ; and the assertion of their being not amenable to the Sense of 
audition is contradicted by Inference. 

60- 61. Amenability to the sense of audition is not cognised by means 
of Sense-perception ; it is cognised by means of affirmative and negative 
premisses, with reference to the case of the deaf, &c. 

61- 62. The contradiction of Verbal Testimony is three-fold— with 

66-65 The Bhashja speaks o£ “ Asattnilirshte rthi buddMlL" ; and by this is meant 
the fact that any object, which, in a definite form, is known beforehand by some easier 
means (Sense-Perception f. i.) in that vsry form it cannot bo the object of a more compli- 
cated means of knowledge (f. i., Inference) 5 and also that if an objeot, in a definite 
form, is cognised previously by a stronger means of cognition (Son 8 e-perception)tlian the 
same object, in a form contrary to this, can never be the object of a weaker means 
(Inference). 

68.68 “ Snatched nivay, — The source of Inference consists of the perception of 

tho Middle Term and tho romomberanoe of Invainabla concomitance, &o., &c . ; aud 
before these are accomplished, the Objeot of Inference will have been alre.'uly proved — 
either in the affirmative or in tho negative -by some other stronger proof, (Son-se-Per- 
coption) ; and in that case, there will be no room for the action of Inference. 

69.68 An Inference is sot aside by another Inference, only when the latter happens 
to be simpler in its process and more direct and easier of comprehension than the former. 

60,61 “ Den/.”-— Affirmative premiss ; “ Wherever there is Sense of Audition, a sound 
M heard, as in the ease of ordinary people.’* Hegativa premiss Where there is no 
Sense of A udibion, there is no- perception of Sound 5 as in the case of the deaf.” 
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voferert'co to (1) Present declaration, (2) Former declaration, and (3) 
a nniversally recognised fact, 

62-63. (1) “ I have all my life been silent’’ is contradicted by the 

mero assertion. (2) If all assei'tion be declared to be false, then the very 
mention of the subject of the proposition (“ all assertion”) makes it self- 
contradictory. ( 5) In the assertion “ Because I -was born therefore my 
mother is harz’en,” there is self-conti’adiction in the mention of the reason 
(“ because I was born”). 

64- 65. (2) To the Bauddha the assertion of the eternalifey of ‘ word’ 

is contradicted by his pi’evious assertion (of the momentary character 
and non-eternality of all things.) And (3) ho who denies the fact of the 
moon being signified by the word “ Gandra ” is contradicted by the idea 
of the moon derived by all men from that word. 

65- 66. If any one were to argue, to one who is cognisant with the 
form, of both the ‘ cow ’ and the ‘ gavaya,’ that “ there is no similarity 
between the ‘ cow ’ and the ‘ gavaya’ ” — ho would be contradicted by 
“ Analogy.” 

66- 68. If anybody were to argue, with reference to Caitra who 

is alive and whoso existence in the house is ascertained, that ‘ he is not 
outside the house’, ho would be contradicted by “ Apparent Inconsistency”' 
(based on Negation) ; so also the arguing of the non-burning power of 
Fire (which would conbi-adiot “ Apparent Inconsistency” based on Sense- 
Perception) ; the arguing of the ^ non-denotative power of a word 
(which would contradict ” Apparent Inconsistency ” based on Inference) j 
the arguing of the non-existence of the Sense of Audition (which 
would also contradict “ Apparent Inconsistency ” based on Sense-percep- 
tion) ; and lastly, the arguing of the non-eternality of word (which would 
contradict “ Apparent Inconsistency ” based upon another “ Apparent 
InooHsistenoy ”), ■ 

68-69. There is contradiction of “ Verbal Apparent Inconsistency,” 
wlien eating during the day having been denied by a trustworthy person 
eating at night be also denied by means of arguments. And there is con- 
tradiction of “ Negation” if the existence of (such uou-entitios as) “ hare’s 
horns ” be argued to exist. 

70-71. Tlnrs has been exemplified the contradiction of the relation 
of the qualification (Predicate). We are jiow going to describe the contra- 
diction, with regard to all the means of right knowledge, of tbe natural 
form and specific property of the Predicate, the Subject, and both of 
those (taken together), denoted respectively by direct assertion, and 
indirect implication. 

63.88 Tho examples of the tlire6'-fol4 oonfradietion of verbal authority aro ; (I) ouo 
who says “ I am silent” contradicts Wmself ; (3) If all assertions are false,” tho asscr- 
tion of tho speaker also is false j (S) If one is born, bis motbor cannot be calloci 
“barren,”' - ■ ■ ■ 
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7J-72. If one were to argue, from the existence of certain pieces of 
burnt straw in ice, that the Ice contains fire, tlien its specific property 
‘ heat ’ would be contradicted, by the cold, which is directly perceptible 
by the Sense of Touch. 

72-73. ‘ The prescribed (animal-slaughter) is a Sin, inasmuch as 

it produces a certain degree of pain to the killer) ’ — in this argument the 
mention of “ prescribed Sin ” contradicts itself ; and similarly its specific 
property, of bringing about pain, also stands self-contradicted. 

74-75. In the assertion “ all cognition is unreal”, lies the contradic- 
tion of both, by its form and specific property ; inasmuch as it is also the 
cognition of these that is proved to be unreal (by the general statement) ; 
the specific properties here contradicted are momentariness and Ahsolii.te 
unreality. 


75- 76. By the mention of “ the perception of one member ” (in the 
definition of Inference laid down in the Bhashya), are set aside such 
cases where there is doubt, non-cognition and contrai’y conviction in the 
mind of either one or both of the disputants. 

76- 77. In such instances as “ Fire cannot burn, because it is cool,” 
“ word is non-eternal, because it is amenable to the sense of sight, and the 
like,” — there is a contrary conviction in the minds of both disputants. 

77- 78. If the facts of “ being caused,” and “ being a property ” bo 
brought forward by others as reasons against the Miniansaka, (with a view 
to prove the non-eternality of Sound) then the reasons would be contrary 
to the firm conviction of one of the disputants (the person addressed, i.e., 
the Mimansaka) ; and if such I’easons be brought forward by the Mimansaka 
himself, then they would be contrary to the conviction of the person 
addressing (i.e., the Mimansaka himself). 

78- 79. If in any case, ‘smoke’ bo doubted to be “fog” by one or 
both of the dispuants, then it would be three-fold “ Asiddlia.” Such arc 
the forms of the direct contradiction (of tho Middle Tex'm). 

71-72 This xs the coutradiotion. of a particular property of the Prodicato. 

78.18 This is the contradiction of the form and tlio specific property of tho Subject . 

“ Contradicts Us oion form.” — Because what is enjoined cannot bo sinful. “ Specific 
property, — Because what has been enjoined cannot bring pain to oiro who does it. 

74- 76 Specific properties contradicted, -Because by the general statomout, “ all 

cognitions arc false,” the cognitions of momentariness and unreality would also become 
false. 

16-76 Uptill now, it has boon proved that the mention of tho word “ AsannilT>^hta',” 
in the definition laid down in the Bhashya, serves to preclude all mistaken forms of 
conclusion. And with tliis Karika begins the treatment of the Fallacies — “ Asiddlia,” 
Anaikfintika” and “Yiruddha.” And first of all it is shown that the mention of 
“ Skadegadar9anat” servos to set aside, from tho definition, all forms of tho Fallacy of 
” Asiddha.” 

75- n. Since no disputant Will- ^dmib that that is cool, or that Sound is amen- 

able to the function of sight, thersfojjrA the Term is contrary to tbo notion of both. 

78.79 “ Therefore, donlslt tifiting in one disputant, and in both disputants. 


INPEUENOBi 

79- 80. TheR 0 woald be tlie different foi’ins of tho contradiction (of 
the Middle Term as based on that) of its substratum (i.e., the Minor 
Term, the subject of the conclusion), inasmuch as even if the Middle Term 
])G known l)y itself, it does not actually serve as the Middle Term until it 
conies to be predicated, or related to the Minor Teimi. 

80- 83. In the case of the argument “ the soul is omnipresent, because 
its action is found everywhere,’* we have a Middle Term whose substra- 
tum (the soul) is not accepted by the Bauddha ; and with regard to 
which there are doubts even in the minds of ordinaxy people. 

81- 83. Since there can be no processes on mere vex’bal non-accept- 
ance, therefore it is only the assertions of such facts as are known by 
both parties to be false that can be accepted as fallacies in au argument. 

Any otber reason will have to be accepted as valid, if tho other party 
px'oves it to be so (to impartial nmpii'es) ; bnt in case tiiat the invalidity 
of tho Reason be proved by tho first party, it will constitute a discre- 
pancy in the argument of tlio other disputant. 


83-85. The two causes of a fallacious Reason, Doubt and Contra- 
diction, are set aside by the mention of “ JiiUtasamhandhah'^ For only 
three are the grounds of Doubt, or uncertainty ; (1) when the Middle 
Term exists in the Major Term as well as in its contradictory, (2) when it 
does not exist in either (existing only in the Minor Term), and (3) A 
case where in one member (of the conclusion, either the Major or the 
Minor Term) exist txvo contradictoiy attributes. 

85-86. Ill the case of such Major Terms (predicates of the conclu- 
sion) as “ eternal” “not arising fi>om an effort,” “ caused by effort,” and 
“ eternal,” — snob Reasons, (respectively) as “ knowable,” non-eternal,” 

79.80 It is only aa related to the Middle Term, and thereby forming tho Minor 
Premisa, that tho Middle Term can be accepted as such, 

8l.!?8 This is to guard against saoh unreasonable disputants aa would bring forward 
the fact of their own nou-aooeptauce of the Reason, as an argument against all that 
they may find to be going against thomselveB. By this safeguard, the disputants can 
bring forward only such facta as are ttaiyevmlly recognised as forming part of the 
theory that they may be upholding. 

8S.86 ( 1 ) ia a case of “ Sii^hUmna’^ (2) that of “ Asadhdrana" and (3) that of Vivud- ' 
dhttvyahhicdrl. 

85.88 The first syllogism is ; “ Word is eternal, because it is knowable ; ” bub hnow- 
exists in cternaZ objects, like the fifowZ, Ac., and also in non-eternal objects, like 
the jar, &o., and thus it is SddMrana (pv Common, Too Wide), The second syllogism 
is thus : “ Word is nob caused by an e&rt, beoanao it isnon-oternal j *' bat here, non- 
eternality is such as is found in the jaiy as well, as in the Lightning, the former of xvhich is 
brought about by tho effort of the potter, white the latter is not caused by any effort. 
The third syllogism is tins ; “ Woi'd arises from effort, because it is non-eternal ; in this 
too wo have the same fallacy as in the last. Tho fourth syllogism is : “ Word is 
eternal because it is immaterial,” xvbero too iimnateriality is such a,s is fouud in 
eternal things like Space, &c., and also in non-eternal things, like Action, &c, 
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“ non-eternal,” and “ not endowed with a form.” (Immaterial), are com- 
mon to both (the Major Term and its contradictor’y). [ “ Non-eternality ” 
lias to be taken twice in the former half]. 

86- 87. In the case of the argument “ earth is eternal, because it is 
endued with smell,” we have an “ uncommon ” Middle Term ; and it is a 
cause of uncertainty inasmuch as it is wanting in one of the grounds of 
certainty. 

87- 89. The “ common ” Middle Terra too is a cause of doubt, inasmuch 
as it is found to give rise to a dual notion (those of the Major Term as well 
as its contradictory), and hecanse two contradictory notions cannot belong 
to the same subject. So also in the case of the “ uncommon,” wherever 
(either in the Major Term or its contradictory) it does not exist, by means 
of the negation of that, it would point to the contradiction of the 
negation of both ; and as such it would become a cause of doubt. 

89-91. The fact of these being causes of doubt, refers only to certain 
particular objects, because with refex*ence to certain other objects these 
are found to lead to certain definite conclusions, through negative and 
affirmative concomitance, — as for instance, in the case of proving “ absence 
of action ” by “ immateriality,” and in that of the “presence of smell ” 
being ascertained in a certain particular form of earth ; and such Reasons 

86.81 Since “ Odour ” resides in the Earth alone. The grounds of certainty are s 
Cl) “ Existence of a substrate other the Minor Term,” (3) ” Non-existence in any place 
where the absence of the Major Term has been ascertained.” In the ” Common ” or 
Too Wide ” Reason, though the former ground is present, the latter is not j while in 
the “ Uncommon,” we have the latter, and not the former. 

81.89 The ” Uncommon” has been calledi the cause of uncertainty, in accordance 
w’ith the Bauddha theory j and the Yartika has in another place, negatived the fact. 
The ” Common ” is a cause of doubt, not because it leads to a false conclusion, but 
because siroh a Middle Term cannot rightly lead to any conclusion at all. The fact is 
that since it is seen in both, it loads to the remembrance of both its substrates ; and 
the remembrance of two mutually contradictory subjects bars the due ascertainment 
of either, and as such becomes a cause of doubt. While in the case of tho“uncom- 
mon,” it is found in no other place save the Minor Term,— i.e., neither in the Major 
Term nor in its contradictory,— and so brings about the idea of neither ; and as such, it 
cannot be said to be a cause of doubt. 

89.91 In the case of the proving of *' etei’nality,” the reason of Imjnaterialify is 
one that exists in such things as Action, &o., which are non-eternal; hence the Rea- 
son does not serve to preclude snoli things as “ wherein the absence of the Major 
Term has been ascertained; ” and as such, it becomes a cause of doubt ; when however 
we proceed to prove “ absence of action,” thoi’oason of Immaterality becomes such as is 
not found in anything that has any action ; and as such we have the negation of tlie 
absence of the contradictory of the Major Term ; and hence it leads to a definite oon- 
elusion. Ill the same manner, the presence of “ Odour ” gives rise to a doubt, when 
” Earth ” is made the Minor Term : but when a certain particular form of ” Earth ” 
(the jar, f.i,)' is the Minor Term, then, inaBmnoh as we have the affirmative concomi- 
tance of the presence of Odour in other particular forms of Earth, it gives rise to a 
definite oonclusibu. 
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serve the purpose (of proving certain conclusions with regard to another 
particular form of earth). 

91- 92, Whore the non-pei’ceptibility of air is sought to he pi’oved 
by tlie absence of shape — wo get at the idea of the perceptibility of Air 
from the fact of its being felt by touch ; and in this case, Ave have the 
concomitance of contradictions ( Perceptibility and Imperceptibility). 

92- 93, Sonro people call this JUtyantara.” Others again call it 
“ common ” in parts, or “ uncommon ” in its totality. 

93- 94. W hen the conclusion of a certain ai’gument is negatived by 
the aforesaid means of right notion (Sense-perception, &c.), — then from 
the refutation of this argument, we have a definite conclusion (based on the 
arguments whereby it has been negatived), because this latter itself has 
not been negatived. 

94- 96. Sometimes, two Reasons though giving rise to Doubt, when 
taken separately, each by itself, yet on being combined, lead to a de- 
finite conclusion (as in the case of proving a cevtaiti object to be a post) 
we have the terms “ Vertical height ” and “ presence of crows.” Two such 
reasons, as are not mutually contradictory, are able to lead to a definite 
conclusion, both severally as well as collectively. Therefore it is only such 
Reasons taken severally as are mutnally contradictory that have boon de- 
clared above to bo causes of uncertainty. 


90. The contradictory character (Viruddhata) of the Middle Term 
has been said to be six-fold, four-fold, or one only (by different theorists). 

97. When the conclusion — either the directly expressed or the one 
implied — is negatived by the Reason, (then wo have its contradictory). 
In the case of the proving of ‘ oternality ’ by ‘ causedness,’ we have the 
contradictory character of the Reason based on the contradiction of the 
predicate of the conclusion (because ‘ causedness ’ is opposed to ‘ eterna- 
lly’). 

98-100. Wo have the contradiction of a particular form of the 

9J.9S When one of tho two contradictories exist, in parts, in the Sapaksha" and 
the “ Vipaksha,” it is a case of the “Common and when both of thorn do not exist 
anywhere in common, then avo have tho “ Uncommon.” 

94-98 Simply Vertical Height by itself is not able to ascertain whether a certain 
object is apoiii or a man ; so also the mere faot of the fresance of the crow is not enough 
for the ascertainment of tho post. But when the facts are taken together, then they 
lead bo the definite oouolusiou that it is a post “ Not mutually contradictory, &c.” — 
such as the presewe of smoke, and that of a smell arising from Jtanwajr— both, of which 
lead to the oonolusion as to the ^esenee of Fire. 

91 Contradiction of the Predicate, 

98.100 » Implied conclusion”— because when a word has been ascertained to have 
its purpose of signification satisfied, with reference to its shape, then there is no fur- 
ther necessity of admitting any other signification. " Cannot have its signification, i^c," 
—thus the faot of tho shape of the word having a meaning becomes contradicted by 
the reason, “ presouco of aflix,” Avhioh proves tho presence of meanings other than the 
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predicate (Major Term ) Avhen we have an argument sucli as — “tlie shape o? 
a word has a meaning even before the ascertainment of its connection with 
its recognised meaning, — because it has an affix, — as after (the ascertain- 
ment of its recognised meaning),” In this case, the implied conclusion is 
that a word has its ineaning xns trie ted to its ffiiape ; w'hile “ afterwards,” 
the word with an affix is found to have a meaning other tlian the shape ; 
therefore even hefoi’e the recognition of such signification, the word cannot 
have its signification apply to its shape, 

100-102. In the case of such arguments as — “ iS'aaiardpa (Inference) 
is distinct from Substance, because with regard to it we have the 
notion that ‘ it is here,’ — as for instance, ‘ conjunction ’’ {Samjoga) in such 
cases as ‘this jar is here’ ” — we have the proof of the ” absence of Samavaya ” 
in the shape of “ Gonjunction ” (Samyoga). Thus in this case we have a 
Reason directly contradicting the form of the subject Samavciya” ). 

102rl03. In proving the unity of “ Samavcmjaf like “ Satta ” (existence), 
we will have the contradiction of a particular propei’ty (unity) of the 
{Subject ; because, like “ Samyoga ” yfQ have a diversity (of “ Samavdyas” }. 

103- 104. When one is proving to the SautrRntiha the fact of the 
eternal existence of the Self, by reason of its being fjujpaHfie, like the 
AkSl^a , — ^we have the contradiction of the forms of both (Subject and 
Predicate). 

104- 105. There is contradiction of the .specific characters of both 
(Subject and Predicate) when tbero is sueb an argument as — “ The eye, &c., 
are for auothoi'’s ( Soul’s) purpose because they are made up of a coglomor- 
ation of parts, like a hed, &c.” 

105- 106, In the “bod” wo always have “ coglomoration ” and “the 
being for another’s purpose,” where both are with regard to material 
objects ; and hence by this example (of abed) we cannot prove “tlio being 
for another’s purpose ” with regard to the Soul or Self ( which is imma- 
terial) ; and thus we have a contradiction. 

106rl07. What is sought to prove is the fact of ( “eye, &c.,”) being 
for the purpose of an impartite (Soul or Self). While, what the argument 
proves is the material (or partite) character of the Soul. And furthei', 

B?iape which is the contradiction of a particular property of the Predicate : Ibe 

fact of the shape of words having meanings, 

loo.ioa I’ha contradiction of the form of the Subject of the coriolnsion (Minor Term). 
Tho reason here assigned as proving the existence of the " Semyoga " is found to prove 
'' Samyoga ” which is not Samavaya. 

108 104 Because to tho Sautrdntika, the AjeS^a is nothing more than the “ absence 
of covering; ” Akn9a being a mere non-entity, there can bo no chance of its oternality. 
Thus then, by means of the same example, the Reason (impariitenesa) would negative 
ibe/orWj as well as the eternality of the Self,— ^in a case whore the former is the (Sub- 
ject and the latter the Pjrodioate of the oonolasiom 

lOd.loi Bel/-co«.6ci.orfcs«!sa8”-»rln thip Bed,' the coglomeration is such as is invariably 
oouoomitant with iiros# fWhieh i?, devoid of all taint of the evolution of 
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tlici’e would be another unwisbod for coiiolusion — viz., the fact. of tlic ‘ eye,’ 
&c., not being tlie evolutions of ‘■ Self-consciousness.” 

107- 108. The instances of tbe similarity and di.ssimilai-ity of tlie 
Predicate (Major Term) are cited with a view to describe the invariable 
concomitance of the Reason with tbe Predicate. 

108- 109. And it i^ with reference to the Rea.son that tlie Major Term 
is predicated. It is the “ Dharma ” which is the pervaded Subject, and the 
pcrvader is the other (i.e., the “ Dharnil ”). 

109- 110. The characteristics of the Subject ai’c— (1) tlie mention 
beginning witli “ which,” and (2) mention previous (to that of the Predi- 
cate) ; and those of the Predicate are (1) mention by “that,” and (2) 

“ eva ” (definite). 

110- 111. As a matter of fact, a word denotes its meaning, indepen- 
dently of the wish of the speaker ; and the fact of such meanings being 
the causes of the conclusion depends upon the power of invariublo con- 
comitance alone. . 

111- 114. Hence when, not knowing this (peculiarity of Invariable 
concomitance), the speaker wishes to laydown mere associatvm (of the 
Reason with the Major Term), or when by mere perversity of his attach- 
ment to a contrary conclusion, he does not lay down the invariable conco- 
mitance of the Reason, or even when desiring to make a mention of it, 
he does not use the proper words suited to that purpose, e.//., “ iu the jar 
exist cattsedness aiid destructibility '* or “ the deslruclible is invariably con- 
comitant with the caused ,'^ — then in such oases the obaractor of tlie 
Reason would belong not to what is desired to be so, but to something 
else which is altogether undesirable as the R(3asou. Therefore that which 
is meant to be the Reason must be mentioned, as being invariably conco- 
mitant ( with the Major Term). 

self-consciousness. Tims then, tlio Reason— f/ie p'esmee of a coglomeraiion of <par(s—- 
would come to prove, though example of the Red, that tlie eye, &o., hfivo rmtliing to do 
with the evolutions of Sclf-conscioushess— a conclusion not quite palatable to theSarikhya, 

101 With this begins the consideration of the discrepancies of exompliiicntion. 

108-109 Jn the syllogism, “ non-eternal, because caused,” “causoduosB” is the 
Reason, and “ non-etornality ” tho Major Term j and the example in its support is — “ what- 
ever is caused is nou-oteimal, as tho jar,” Avhero ” lohatevcris caused ” is the Subject and 
” non-etoi’nal ” the Predicate. 

llOJll A consideration of tho Subject and the Predicate is necessary, inasmuch as it 
is on the expressive power of words alone that the denotation of meanings depends : 
and only such meanings or Objects oiuv be used as Reasons in an argument, as are found 
to bo invariably concomitant with the Major Term. 

111.U4 “ lay do‘um> were assaoiation, $.g., “ Word is non-eternal, bocanso it is 
caused, (for instanoo) in a jar, ‘ clestructiitUity^ is musedkess. “ Oontranj conclusion, Jj-c,, 
(Sro., &c., &c,, not suited, &o.”— for example, “ Desfcruotibility is concomitant with caused- 
iicss.” When such is tho case, thou catmdness ceases to be the Ileason, tho character 
whereof passes over to Destmetihility. ■ And for tho purpose of precluding such false 
argumentations, a correct statement of an Instance is necessary. 
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114-116. Even when the reasoning is correctly laid down, the sen- 
tence fails to give the desired meaning rightly, on account of the absence 
(in the Instance) of — (1) the Major Term, (2) or the Middle Term, (3) or both 
the Major and the Middle Terms, or (4) invariable concomitance,— e.^., 
“ Sound is eternal, because it is shapeless,— like (I) action, (2) atom, (3) a 
jar, and (4) Aka 9 a.” And to one who denies the existence of this last 
(Aka 9 a) (apart from a mere negation), the Minor Term (Sound) itself 
becomes a non-entity ; and thereby too the Tnstaiico fails in its purpose. 

117. Even if the positive existence of Akaga be admitted, though it 
is mentioned as endowed with both eternality and shamelessness ; yet finding, 
in the case of Action and the like, shapelessness not concomitant with 
eternality, we can have no invariable concomitance of the Reason, — hence 
the preclusion of the argument, 

118-121. When by invariable concomitance, (affirmative instance 
of) similarity has been mentioned, the mention of an instance of Dissimi- 
larity is not re(iuired. (1) When, even on the mention of the instance of 
similarity, the questioner, having his mind turned to mere association, does 
not notice the invariable concomitance ; or (2) when he does not even look 
for instances of similarity; or (3) when the speaker himself mentions 
only simple association, or (4) when there is contradictory affirmation ; 
then (in such contingencies), with a view to countei’act these, our end is 
accomplished by ( an instance of) dissimilarity, which serves to remove all 
preconceived notions to the contrary. And in this, the “ Reason ’*is helped, 
to a certain degree, by the aforesaid “ mere association.” 

121- 122. The relation of invariable concomitance (of the pervader 
and the pervaded), subsisting between the negatives of any two entities, 
is found to be exactly the reverse of that subsisting between the entities 
themselves. 

122- 124. For instance, the existence of “smoke” being invaluably 
concomitant with that of “ Fire ” the absence of “ fire ” would be precluded 

114J16 ( 1 ) In the argument *' Sound is Eternal, because it is shapeless, like Action,” 
the instance— Action — is devoid of eternality (Major Term). (2) If Atom be the 
Instance, then wo have an instance that is devoid of the Middle Term ; as an Atom is 
nob shapeless. (3) If pir bo the Instance, then inasmuch as the jar is neither shape- 
less nor Eternal we will have an absence of the Major and the Middle Terms. (4) If 
Akaga bo instanced, then we have a total failure of invariable concomitance itself ; since 
the Sautrantika holds the Akaga to he nothing more than a negation of covering ; and so 
by citing Akaga as the Instance, we make the Minor Term, “ Sound,” a non-entity ; and 
thence the premisses themselves fall to the ground entirely. The failure of Invariable 
Concomitance is farther shown in K. Il7. 

118. W1 With this begins the consideration of Instances of Dissimilarity. 

182 . 1S4 Positive; “Wherever there is smoko, there is fire — ie., there can be no 
smoke without fire.” Negative >, “ Wherever there is no fire there is no smoke, — i.e., 
all oases of absence of fire are pervaded by oases of absence of smoko ” In the former 
“Smoko” is the oonoomitant of while on the latter, "the absence of fire ” is 

the concomitant of the “ absence of smoke.” 
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from that {“ smoke”), and would co-exist with the absence of “ smoke,” and 
thus become the invariable concomitant of this latter (non-smoke). Con- 
versely ilie “ absence of Fire ” being invariably concomitant with “absence 
of smoke,” “ smoke ” would be precluded from “ absence of Fii’e ” ; and 
thus having no room anywhere else, it would become the invariable concomi- 
tant of “ Fire.” 

124- 125. When “ existence ” and “absence” are both meutiojied (in 
the instance of dissimilarity) as being the pervader (vycipaka), then we can 
not assert the preclusion of the “ Vipaksha ” absence of Fire, wdiich is the 
ascertained substrate of the absence (of the Major Term), from the “ per- 
vaded ” (smoke). 

125- 127, Therefore when the existence of fire is sought to be proved 
by the presence of smoke, — it is always proper to assert the “ absence of 
Fire” to be the invariable concomitant of the “ ab.senee of smoke,” and 
not otherwise. (Because) when there is (assertion of) mere association, 
or when there is contradiction of the premisses, — then either the matter in 
question is not helped, or something quite to the contrary comes to be 
proved by it. 

127- 128. (Nor is the matter in question helped) when the meaning 
(of the instance) is devoid of both together or one by one, e.g,, “ That 
which is non-eternal has shape, as ‘ atom,’ ‘ Conception,’ and ‘ iika^a.’ ” 

128- 129. For the accomplishment of the invariable concomitance (of 
the Middle Term) with the Major Term, we have the assertion of the 

124.186 When, in the instance of Dissimilarity, the Vyapaha is the negation of t]^at 
wliich is the Vydpcika in the original argument— i.c., in the case of the proposition 
“ where smoke is, fire is” — if, in the instance be asserted the proposition that “where 
there is absence of fi.ro there is absence of smoko,” then we cannot get at the preelasion 
of the “absence of fire” fTOm “ smoke,”— i.e., we cannot have the proposition that 
“ where fire is not, smoke is not,” 

185.87 “ It is always, §''c ” — It is necessary to assert that “ where fire is not, smoke 
is not.” 

187.28 “ Botli”— i.fi,, the negation of the Reason, and the negation of the Major 
Term, In the case of the argument “ Sound is eternal because it is shapeless,” if, as 
an instance of dissimilarity, bo cited the proposition that “that which is not eternal is 
also not shapeless, as an atom ” — we have the instance devoid of tlie negation of the 
Major Term ; iuasmnch as the atom being eternal, it is impossible to speak of its 
absence. If “ Conception ” were cited as the instance, then we would have the instance 
devoid of the negation of the Reason; because Conceptions being shapeless, it is im- 
possible to assert the absence of shapelessness with regard to it. The instance of Akiitja 
would be devoid of the negation of both the Reason and the Major Terms j inasmuch 
as the Aka^a being both eternal and shapeless, it would be impossible to assert the 
absence, either of eternality, or of shapelessness with regard to it, 

188.it) With this begins the oonsideration of the Fallacy of Deficient Premisses— Xit. 
Deficiency of invariable concomitance. When such is the case, the premisses them- 
selves become impossible, and hence there is no need of citing any instance of dissimi- 
larity ; for in the absence of the premisses themsolves, no amount of instances could 
help us to aiTive at the correct conclusion. 
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negative relation (of the Middle Term with the negation of the Major Term). 
Por one wlio is not eognisaiit with this (negative relation), the Middle 
Term is not invariably concomitant with the Major Term (i.e,, he can have 
no Major premiss). 

129-130. Therefore even where as.sociation is perceived, we cannot 
have all objects of the class as the predicate (of the conclusion) ; because 
mere association is no relation, and by itself it cannot constitute invari- 
able concomitance. 

If30-131. (As for example) tbougb the “ jar” is accepted as endowed 
with shiqm and nnn-eternaliti/y yet it cannot be accepted as the instance, 
becanse, in tlie case of “ Action,” &c., we find that there is no invariable 
concomitance (between the presence of shape and non^eisrnality) . 

131-132. Though with reference to Inference a negative Instance is 
required in the argument,— •(!) because of its being accepted by all (both 
parties, the Bauddha and the Mimansaka), and (2) because of the non-percep" 
tion (of a certain thing) being much easier, — yet this fact alone is not able to 
preclude (affirmative Instances) from forming a part of an Inferential argu- 
ment, reasons for which will be detailed iu the section on ” Words ” (in 
considering “ Apoha”). 

133, There would he no chance of the comprehension of negations, 
because there is uo invariable concomitance among them. And since there 
is such a thing as “ SamSnya “ (chm, generality, liomogenity) among objects, 
therefore we could comprehend, iu this, an invariable concomitance (of tlie 
particulars), 

13i. Some people hold that even after a general affirmative instance 
has been cited, it is equally necessary to state a negative instance, for the 
purpose of a definite pi’ealusion (of piopositions contrai'j to the Premisses). 

135. “When (the invariable coucoraitance ) of tlie Middle Term 
in the Major Term has been ascertained by means of the affinnative 
instance, it implies the preclusion (of the Middle Term) from every other 

129.b0 In tlie case of the instance, “ That which is not eternal is not shapeless as 
the jar, ^"c.” — we can lay oar haads upon the association, of the two negations in certain 
cases; bat evea then the instance will not saffioe to prove the eternality of everything 
(of Sound, f.i.) by x-eason of shapelessness; iuasmaoh as though some shapeless thiisgs, 
as Aku^a — are eternal, yet there are shapeless things — Actions f.i, — that are not 
etermil. 

IBO.SI Because Action is shapeless and yet non-eternal. 

I3i.82 The Bauddhas hold that it is only the negative instance that lias to bo 
bronglit forward and not an affirmative one. fn an affirmative instance, they urge, it is 
extremely difficult to get at any general pi’opositiou — such as “ all cases of existence 
of smoke are accompanied by oases of presence of fire.” In fact it is impossible to have 
any idea of “ all smoke” — past, present and future. On the other hand, all negative 
propositions are easily comprehended, 

188 That there is such a thing as Samiinya" will be proved in the section of 
“ Akfti,” And when there is eugh a thing, the difficulty of the comprehension of the 
general affirmative proposition vanishes, 
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tiling (wliioli is an absurdity generally) ; therefore (a negative instance) 
serves the piii’pose of restricting the preclusion, to a definite object (the 
absence of the Major Term)/’ 

136. This has not much significance because this is already implied in 
the mention of the Minor Tei’m (in the conclusion) as it is only the negation 
of the fervader from ■which the pervaded is always precluded. 

137. It is for this reason that when the whiteness of cloth is asserted, 
there is a preclusion only of such pi’operties as are contrary to “ whiteness,” 
and not of others, like “length,” &c. Wo could apply the same law to 
the case in question. 


138. “ The double form of Inference is not possible; because just 
as tbo relation of fire and smoke is known by Sense-perception, so also 
is that of motion and approach (so both are of the sam,e kind). 

139. “ If it be urged that those (moiibw and approach) are not cog- 
nised by Sense-perception in tbo case of the sun, then (we reply that) 
nor (is the existence of fire and smoke) cognised (by Sense-perception) in. 
the place before us (tbo Mountain). If it bo urged that the concomitance 
of fire and smoko lias been so cognised elsewhere (in the culinary hearth), 
then (we urge) in the case in question also, we cognise (the concomitance 
of motion and approach) in D§vadatta, by means of Sense-perception. 

140. “ If it be urged that (in the case of the sun) there is the necessity 
of another sub.strate of the Middle Term, and in this lies its chax'acter of 
being the Sdmanyatodrshta Inference, — then (we urge), the same case holds 
with ‘ Fire and Smoke.’ ” 

140-142. Hence (in order to meet the above objections) that alone 
should be called a case of “ Sense-perceived relation,” where it so happens 
that in the case of two particular forms of objects — such as the ‘ fire ’ 

188 Tlio expression, “ the motmtain is fiory” is meant to preclude the negation of 
fire alone. That “ fire exists ” does not necessarily mean that the fire alone exists', but 
simply that the fire itself exists. 

This Kfirika begins a series of objections to the following passage of the Bha- 
shya. “ Tat tu dwividham, pratyalcshato-drishtasambandham siimdnyalodrlshtasamban- 
dhanca, tatra pmtyakshafodrishtasnmbandham yatha dhiimdhrtidargandt, agnydkrtivijndnam, 
admanyatodnaktasambandham yatha Devadaitasya yaliyurvakan degdntaraprdptimupalak- 
shya adityagatismaranam." 

180 I'hat is to say, then loo, the two iuforenceB oiled cannot but belong to the same 
'-class. 

140 The meaning is that if the upholder of the Double Theory asserts that ho has 
perceived the concomitance of motion and approach to a new 'place, in the case of Deva- 
datta, and acoordingly he infers (from the speoiat case noticed before) the concomitance 
of motion in general with approach in general, and then refers back this general conclu- 
sion to the particular case of the Sun, which latter inference thus comes to have the 
oharacter of the Siimunyalodrishta Infereuoe the Bauddha would retort that the same 
way ho said with regard to such oases as have been oited as instances of the 
rratyakshatodrisihta Inference, 
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produced by burning dried cowdung and the ‘ smoke ’ issuing from that parti- 
cidarfire — there is recognition of particulars alone ; and then suTbsequently 
even when the observer has gone to another place, he happens to recog- 
nise the existence of “fire” by means of (a I'emembrance of) the parti- 
cular ‘ smoke ’ noticed before. 

Idi2-14B. On account of his former cognition (of the concomitance 
of ‘Fire’ and ‘Smoke’) such a person suspects the existence of ‘ fire’ 
whenever he sees any ‘smoke,’ and finds (on inspection) that in evei'y 
case, (his suspicion is justified and) ‘fire’ does exist. The frequent repe- 
tition (of such suspicion and its subsequent verification) gives rise to a 
definite general premiss (that ‘the existence of smoke is always accom- 
panied by the existence of fire ’). It is the cognition of such particular 
relations that has been laid down by Vindhyavasin. 

344i. Since the relationship of the Minor and Major Terms rests in 
the class, through some specification of it, therefore the particular form is 
not mentioned (in the Bhashya). 

145. Though ‘fii’e’ and ‘smoke’ (other than the particular forms 
of these forming the subject of the ai’gnment) may be cited as forming 
an example of a “ Samanyatodrshta” Inference, yet the example of the 
‘ sun ’ has been cited here, with a view to pui’e “ Samanyatodrshta.” 

146. The fact of “ Sarnanya ” being an object of Sense-perception, 
has already been proved, and hence it is that the “ Saraanya ” comes to he 
recognised as an entity, iind now we lay down reasons (inferential) in sup- 
port of both these facts {i.e., the fact of “ Samanya ” being a distinct 
entity, and its amenability to Sense-perception). 

147. The inference of * Fire ’ from “ Smoke ’’has a distinct entity for 
its object, — ^because it is a means of right notion other than negation, — 
like anditoi’y cognition with regard to such objects as are amenable to, and 
in close proximity with, the particular Sense-orgau, 

144 The Karikii anticipates the ohjection that if the example just cited is based 
upon the cognition of a particular form, why does the Bhashya mention the word 
“ A-kybi” (Glass) ? The sense of the reply is that though the instance cited is that of a 
particular fire, yet it has been cited witbi a view to the clasa (“ Piie”), in which the parti- 
cular fire is contained. 

145 Though the example of another Fire, &o., would do well enongh ; yet the case of 
these is intermixed with the Pratyahshatodrshta, which aspect it generally bears in 
ordinary pai’lanoo. While in the case of the Sun, wo have an example of the pare 
Sdindix-yatadrshtn, unmixed with any apparent ftnge of the FraLyakRhatndmhta. 

146 This is levelled against those who deny the “ Saniiin3>'a” as an entity. In the 
section on Sense-perception, the Samanya” has been proved to bo a distinct entity in 
the section on “ Akrti.’' 

14T For instanoo, any cognition of Sound, produced by tho organ of audition, has 
got, for its object, a distinct entity, Sound. The same may bo said with regard to 
Inference also.' This argnment is aimed against those Bouddhas who deny the fact of 
any Inference having a distinct entity for its object. “ Amenable ” and “in close proxi- 
mity,” &c., have been added, in-oxder to preclude all chance of mistake. 
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148, ‘ SSmanya ts a distinct entity,’ and is ainenalble to Sense- 

perception, — because it is a cognisable object other than negation, — like 
the specific character of an object. 

149-153. (1) Since there can, be no Infoi’ence without the Middle 

Terra, and (2) since no one accepts as the Middle Term anything other 
than the ‘ Saraanya,’ and (3) since no uncognised Middle Term can 
lead to anything, — therefore for one, (the Bauddha), who admits of no 
‘ Saraanya ’ apart from, the Infei'ence, there is no other way (out of the 
aforesaid threefold difficulty) except having rocoui’.SQ to an Inference (for 
the purpose of having a recognition of a ‘ Saraanya ’ to be utilised in 
another Infei’ence). But this Inference too could only be brought about by 
a Middle Terra as.sociated with the notion of a ‘ Saraanya ’ ; and this (Middle 
Term, ‘ Saraanya’) too, being only an object of Inference, could be conceived 
of only by means of another Middle Terra throngli an inferential argu- 
ment, and so on. If such be the course of assumption.s, then, there being 
an endless series of Major and Minor Terms, Middle Terras and Inferences 
witb regard to a single object (“ Saraanya”), even thousands of soons would 
not suffice for the recognition of a number of objects (by means of 
Infei’ence). 

164. “ Even if tbe Middle Terra be a (S'dmrajya we could have it.s cog- 

nition from something else.” If this be urged, then (wo ask) — Is this 
‘ something else ’ a correct means of right notion P or is it purely 
false? If the former, then form the same source you could also have 
the cognition of the Major and Minor Terras also. 

155. And tluis you would have the complete annihilation of Inference 
itself ; inasmuch as the idea of ‘ Saraanya ’ would be got at by moans 
of other proofs (and that of particular forms is of course due to Sense- 
perception). 

15(>. If (however you stick to the second alternative, then), the idea, 
of the Major and Minor Terms, arrived at through a Middle Term recog- 
nised by means of an incorrect means of knowledge, would always be a 
false one, — like the notion of ‘ fire ’ derived from the perception of ‘ fog.’ 

157. “ But just as the Borne rah ranee (of the relation between the 

^64 Tlie Bandclha adds : " We have the notion of the specific character of an object 
by Sense-perception ; and this gives rise to the specification of the particular object ; 
and it is this specification that appears to have the character of Sense-psi'ception, 
(thonght in reality it is not so). And from this specification we can have the notion of 
a Middle Term, even if it be of the nature of your Snmanya.” 

M-om the same source, ^c. “ The Bauddha does not admit of any proofs besides 
Inference and Sense-perception.^’ If that “ something else ” be dependent upon the 
contact of the senses, it becomes Sense-perception, pure and sitnplo ; if not, then we 
could arrive at the notions of the S&mAnya of the Major and Minor Terms exactly in the 
same way a.s that of the Middle Term. 

167 That is to say, jnst as a Remembrance, which is not a proof, brings about true 
cognition of Major and Minor Terms ; so also tbe notion of the Middle Term, though 
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varioiis terras), tliougli initself not a correct means of knowledge, Ijecoraes 
the means of arriving at tke correct notion of the Major and ]\iinor Terms ; 
so would also tlie notion of the Middle Term (he a means of arriving at a 
correct inference).” 

158. There (in the case of Hememhranoe), to the previous cognition 
( w'hioh is the oiugin of the Remembrance) belongs the character of a 
correct means of knowledge; and the purpose of Remembrance lies in the 
mere recalling of that previous cognition. 

159. For the comprehension of the Middle Term, no means (of know- 
ledge) is possible ; and in the absence thereof, Remembrance can in no way 
apply in this case. 

160. If anyone urges that the comprehension of the specification of 
an object has the character of ‘ Remembrance/ inasmuch it is not different 
(from the comprehension of the specific character of an object, whicli, in 
the opinion of the Bauddha, is a matter of Sense-perception) ; — then verily, 
such a person will also have the power of having a Remembrance of the 
son of a barren woman ! 

161. Nor can the specific character of an object be the cause of the 
cognition of its “ Samanya ” ; because we have never perceived any invari- 
able concomitance of the former with the latter. 

162. And, further, the comprehension of the relation (of concomitance) 
of the specific character would make this character a ‘ Samanya,’ like 
** eausedness ” ;• specially as no unique (specific, asUdliarana) object exists, 
or has ever existed before. 

163. Noi’ can tbe character of a Middle Term belong to one which 
(like the specific character of an object) is devoid of specification and 
(hence) unnameahle,— without previous recognition. 

164. Even such particular properties as are specified cannot become 

itself not true (ns having its origin in a false means of knowlodge) could bring about a 
correct Inference. 

1&8 The true character of the proof of Eeraembrance is denied, only because it refers 
only to such objects as have already been recognised. Though it is unable to have an 
independent object of its own, yet it owes its origin to a correct recognition of a renl 
object, at some provions time ; and when it succeeds in recalling that object correctly, 
it becomes a correct means of knowledge. Hence the similarity citod in the last 
Katikii does nob hold good ; and the position of the Bauddha remains as weak as ever. 

181 The cognition of the specific character of an object is not always accompanied 
by that of the “ Samanya ” or class to which it belongs. Therefore the truth of tho 
former cannot belong to the latter. 

16* Tho specific character of an object could produce a notion of the Samanya^ only 
if it could be the Middle Term j but this it cannot be ; becauso of the specific character 
of an object, no relation can be asserted. If any relationship be asserted, thon it 
would become a “ Samanya,” like “ Krialcattoa” 

16* When specified properties cannot fom the Middle Term, without being related, 
how can unspecified, entities be So ? If neither the specific object nor tho Samanya be 
the Middle Term, then the Ideas (sannpt be so ; because of their being nni’elated. 
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tlio Middle Term, niiless they are related (to something else). And for the 
same reason even the idea of these (unrelated) entities cannot he the 
Middle Term. ' 

165. And if the Middle Tei’in he accepted to he of the form of a 
‘ Samauya,’ then you have the same endless series (K. 149-153). Many 
relation perceived in connection 'with something else (he admitted as giving 
rise to the Inference of a ‘ Samanya,’ other than the one with reference to 
which the relation has been cognised) then any and everything Avill give 
rise to the cognition of anything (there being no restricting agency). 

166. The recognition of the relationship of the Major and Minor 
Terms onght snrely to he looked for (in all cases of Inference). But, 
prior to the action of Inference, the Banddha can have no idea of it. 

167. Mor is a knowledge of the Middle Term possible, through mere 
impression (Tasan a) 5 for (in that case) the cognition of the Major and 
Minor Terms too would he arrived at in the same manner, and not 
through the threo-memberod argumeut (iu the form of au iuferential 
syllogism). 

168. Where the Middle Term is a negative one, it cannot ho an object 
of Inference, since it is amenable to other means of knowledge ( Sense- 
perception) ; hence the aforesaid discrepancy does not apply to it- 

169. One, to whom cognition of the Major and Minor Terms arises 
from a Middle Term, which is cognised by Sense-perception, — for such a 
one, there is nothing more to be desired. 

170. Even in a case wher'e the cognition of the Major and Minor 
Terms is duo to an infei-x-ed Middle Term, — the first Middle Term must he 
one that has been cognised by Sense-perception. 

J71. In (such Middle Terms as) “ causedness ” and the like, the 
character of the Middle Term belongs either to the action (of being caused) 
or to the agent (the ‘ potter ’ f.i.) ; and both of these being amenable 
to Sense-perception we have not to look for them (for the accomplishment 
of the cognition of the Middle Terra). 

172. Similarly Verbal Testimony and Analogy, &c,, being based on 
“Samanya,” any discrepancy in the cognition of it (“ Samanya” ) causes 
discrepancy in all of them. 

173 Thus then, for all the means of right knowledge, it is necessary 

185 There can ho no recognition of any relationship Ibet'ween -anrecognised 
SamanycLs of the Middle Term and the Major and Minor Terms ; and these Samanyaa 
cannot, in yonr opinion, ho cognised withont Inference. Therefore there is the same 
endless series of Inferences as pointed O'at in KarifcSs 149-153. 

16S If negation were not amenable to Sense-perception, and if it 'were an object of 
Inference, then the cognition of one negation wo'ttld depend upon that of another and 
so on, ad infinitum ; so the aforesaid fault of endlessness would apply hero also. 

no That is to say, the Inference of the Middle Term (of the argument iu question) 
must have a Middle Term that has been ooguised by Sense-perception. 
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to be preceded by Sense-perception. And “ Sam5i\ja” must be amenable 
to Sense-perception; since there would be no other means ot cognising it. 

174. Or else, how could even a particular object, (cow, f.i. ), be said to 
be amenable to Sense-perception, when in comparison to other objects (i.e., 
its own constituent parts), it is also said to be a “ Samanya.” 

175-176. For instance, colour, &c.,’ are all ‘‘ Samanya” in comparison 
with “ Blue, Red, &o.” ; these latter again have the character of ‘ Samanya ’ 
in comparison with particular foi’ras of themselves (different forms of 
Blue, &o.) ; these particular forms again would be “Samanya;” so on 
and on, till we come to atoms ; for the colour of even a binary compound 
is common to the two atoms composing it, 

377. There is no process (of reasoning) based npon the final atom 
as a specific entity ; nor does amenability to Sense-perception belong to it, 
either singly, or in masses. 

178. Those that are not cognised sepai’ately, cannot be comprehended 
as a whole either ; nor is it possible for distinct (atoms) to be tlio object 
of the cognition of non-difference. 

179. And again, for the Banddha there is no such thing as a concrete 
whole ; and it is not possible always for all people to have their cognitions 
brought about by an object which is non-existing. 

180. Then too, there can he no concrete whole without many indivi- 
dnals belonging to the same class. Therefore even when these (atoms) 
form a concrete whole, their atomic chai’acter remains unaltered. 

181. And thus it is proved tliat even in an invisible object (atom) 
you have a “ Samanya ” (the class “ atom”). Because it is only in what 
we call a “ Samanya ” that there is an idea extending over a number of 
homogenous objects, even if we do not hold them to form one concrete 
whole. 

182. Just as we have the sensual comprehension of a “ Samanya ” 

118 Inference o£ the rest are all based upon Rense-pGrcepfcion. 

m Then, says the Bauddlia, we will have the final atom as a pure particular entity, 
which could be amenable to Perception j and this would form the basis of all subsequent 
Inferences, thus sailing clear of the rock of endlessness nrgedin K, 149 153. The 
Karika meets this assertion of the Banddha. 

ns The objection is that that though atoms are not visible singly, Masses of them 
w'ill be clearly visible, like masses of Sand. The Sense of the reply is that the grains 
of sand are such as are distinctly soon individually, which cannot be said of atoms. 

“ JNhr is it, Those that are distinct cannot be comprehended as identical. 

The Banddha holds to the existence of parts and denies the existence of a 
whole constituted by those parts. Hence a collection of atoms, considered as one 
concrete whole, is not admitted by him; and hence he cannot reasonably base all con- 
ceptions npon this non-ontity. 

188 This anticipates the following : “ We may have sensuons perception of such as 
avayttvi (concrete whole ) ; but how can there be any such conception of the class cow 
as inhering in an individual cow ? ” The sense of the reply is that the nature of percep- 
tion is identical in both these oases,} and so there can be no difference. 
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that e.vtends over certain homogenous objects (as forming a concrete 
Avhole), so we would also have a similar perception of a “ Samanya” that 
inheres in each individual. 

18.3. The Mimansakas, again, do not necessarily admit the existence 
of atoms ; and so upon that ground you cannot postulate the falsity of a 
perceived entity, 

184. One, who would deny the visible concrete whole, by means of 
invisible atoms, would also assert the absence of the hare, through its 
Iiorns ! 

185. It is only when the existence of a concrete whole is established 
as a fact, that the existence of atoms is postulated, and that simply as a 
means for the accomplishment of the idea of the whole. 

180. Therefore an object is to bo accepted, jnst as it is always per- 
ceived, — be it either as a “ Samanya” or other-wise (specific entity). 

187, In comparison with the genus (Samanya) “Being,” the class 
‘ cow,’ comes to he accepted as a specific entity. Therefore one who holds 
the specific entity to be amenable to Sense-perception, need not deny the 
existence of the ‘ Samanya ’ (Genus). 

188. If it he ui-ged that “ it is not cw a genus i! Samanya') that 
a ‘ Samanya ’ is perceived by the Sense,” — then (we reply) Is there any 
such idea of any object perceived being a specific entity ? (The fact is 
that) whatever a person comprehends can be spoken of in both ways (z.e., 
ns a class and as a specific entity). 

This ends the chapter on Inference. 

(Section 6.) 

ON WORDS. 

(Verbal Authority.) 

1. OhJ. “ While treating of Sense-perception, &c., what should be 
laid dowui is the definition of Verbal Authority in general ; how is it, then 
that the definition of Scripture has been pat forward (in the Bhashya) 


ISS If tliQ porooption of atoms militate against tim theory of concrete wholes 
formed of these atoms, then wo can safely say that the postulating of atoms is by no 
means a necessary element in onr theory. We admit of the atom, merely as a hypo- 
i thesis to explain the oxistonco and formation of concrete wholes, 

188 Jnst as we do not always have a roeognition of the cow as a class ; so too we 
do not always have the recognition of the nnspeoified specific entity. Hence if 
the mere non-recognition of the Samanya as such be sufficient ground for denying 
its SensQ-porcoptibllity, then, on the sanve ground we conld also deny the Sonse- 
percoptibility of the unspecified speoifio. entity (accepted by the Banddlia). For 
these reasons, wo conclude the fact to be that all th^ we perceive is perceived in a 
two-fold character— i.e., ( 1 ) an nnspeelfied abstract idea of thing, n-ad. ( 2 ) the thing as 
belonging to a particular class, and endowed with certain properties. 

I Bhashya ; “ (fYistmm i;a'bdavijn{{ntU asannilrsle'rihe vijndnmn." 
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so liurriedly — Verbal Authority in general having been 
defined) ? 

2. “To leave off the deflaition of the generic term and then to men- 
tion the definition of the specific term is a most absurd process ; for this 
reason too the definition of Scripture should not have been given (now). 

3. “ The cognition of an object produced by the knowledge of words, 
mentioned without any specification, cannot be the definition of a parti- 
cular form of Verbal Authority (iSm)?fwre). 

4. “‘Scripture’ is the name given only to such ‘words’ — either 
caused or eternal — as lead, either to the activity or to cessation from 
activity of certain human agents. 

5. “ If there be a description of the form of any (action), that 
too becomes ‘ Scripture,’ inasmuch as it forms an integral part of 
the ‘ word,’ as leading to the activity or otherwise of the person addressed. 

6. “ Since it is only when the BhSvanS, is praised (or decried) that 
there is activity or cessation from activity ; therefore it is to that alone 
that the name ‘ Scripture ’ can cori*ectly belong, and not to mere words.” 

7. Eep. The author of the Bhashya has got to explain the fact that 
the Means of Knowledge need not be examined ; and it is only in the 
course of this that ho lays dowu the definitions of these ; and so ho does 
not chatter away about things that are not directly essential to his own 
Scripture (Veda). 

8. If he were to lay dowu the definition of ‘ word ’ as occurring in 
ordinary human parlance, it would not have served any purpose of one 
wishing to explain the Veda. 

9. The definition of “ Sense-perception” has been given, because it 
is of use in the deciphering of letters, &c., at the time of learning the 
meaning of the Scripture. 

10. Since it would have served no purpose to define such words as 
occur in ordinary parlance, as “ bring the cow,” &c., therefore the definition 
has been stated in a form suitable only to the ‘ words ’ constituting the 
Scripture. 

11. Since there can be no specific term without its corresponding 
generic term, therefore after having exemplified the specifio, it is always 
easy to get at the definition of the goneinc term. 

12. Even the generic form (the cognitions of objects by means of 
words) is hei'e restricted to the specific form (Scripture) ; because of the 
peculiar context. It has already been laid down that “ Oodana ” (urging) 
and “ Upada9a” (Exhortation) are both (synonymous with) “ Qastra ” 
(Scripture). 

6 “ Arfchavada passages.” 

. , T The definition of Word in general would not servo any purpose of the Mininnsaka. 
• . IS ‘‘ Gonbext. ' is given, in the course of a consideration of 

Codamif whiah is synonyraoua^with.ScEipture, ' 
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13. Just as the word “ Codan a ” refers to the “ Vedio codana ” 
alone, so the words the meaning of words ” o.nd.^^ cognition of objects" 
(occurring in the definition given in the Bhashya) refer to those occuring 
*; in the “ Scripture” only. 

* 14, “Sense-perception and the rest ” have been deolai’ed to be no 

proper subjects of enquiry ; and since “ Scripture ” is included therein 
the fact of its being no subject for enquiry is implied in the same declar- 
' ation. 


15. The Bauddhas and the Vai^eshikaa declare this (“ Verbal Au- 
thority ”) to be included in “ Inference.” The Sankhyas hold the two to 
be distinct, but do not lay down any adequate grounds of difference, 

16-17. They declare that the ground of Inference is that the speci- 
fication of sentences and final letters [of words') endowed with impressions of 
foregoing ~ones^o,x\d.t\\B desire to utter, are not found in the case of (the 
terms of an Inference) “ Smoke, &c.” But here they are encountered by a 
double fallacy : (1) “ Vaidharmyasania ” (the similarity of dissimilarity), 
and (2) “ Vikalpasama. ” (The similarity of doubt). Even among In- 
ferences of such objects as“ smoke,” “ non-oternality,” “ Horned-ness, ” &c., 
there is a difference ; but that does not make any difference in their com- 
mon character of “ Inference.” 

18. So long as any discrepancy in the tripartite character (of In- 
ference) is not shown, one who vrould speak only of very slight points 
of difference, would become open to refutation. 

19. (They urge that) “ in the case of words we have cognitions in 
accordance with optional usage, which is not the case with smoke, &c.” ; 


18 As the generic term “ Oodatia” is restricted to the specific term Vedic “ Coda- 
na,” so the geneuio term in the given deiinitioxi would refer to the specific term 
“Scripture.” 

I8.n '•^Similarity of dusimilarity The Bauddha argues: “ Yerbal Authority 
is nothing but a case of Inference ; because it is brought about by aflirmative and 
negative premises ; just like the idea of fire obtained from a sight of the smolce. 
The Sankbya moots this by a counter-argument ; “ Smoke, &c., are devoid of any verbal 
specification which is present in Verbal Authority ; and on account of this vital 
difference between them, tlio two proce.ssps can never be identical.” This, however 
only serves as a counter-argument, and does not quite refute the Bauddha reasoning. 
“ Similarity of doicU ” : Even the production of cognition by means of affirmative 
and negative premises is, in part, devoid of verbal expression ; e-s'., the cognition of fire 
from smoke ; while in certain oases it is accompanied by snoli expression ; as in the 
case of Verbal Authority. Thus one part becomes Inference, while the other does not. 
(For Ff.ud!7i.araw,2/asfl!mct and Ftifcafposama, See Gautama’.s Nyaya-Siitras). '‘That does 
not, — The more fact of the presence of a point of difference does not necessarily 
make them different in class. 

19 Signs and gestures are understood to express something ; and surely there is 
nn articulate utterance in this case, the meaning being comprehoiuled by means of 
pre-concerted signs. 
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liut here also, we have Self-contradictioa with reference to signs made 
by the different parts of the body. 

20. As a matter of fact, gestures of hands, &c., are capable of 
expressing correct meanings, when their meanings have been previously 
settled ; consequently these meanings come to serve as the middle terms 
(helping to arrive at a correct conclusion by means of Inference). 

21. In the case of “ dependence upon man” (as a ground of differ- 
ence ) too, we have the same Self-contradiction ; for in that case, there 
would he no truth in words and Vedic sentences (none of which depend 
upon human option). 

22-23. “The recognition of relation” (between words and their 
meanings, urged as a ground of difference) is also found to be peculiar 
to the case of the different forms of Inference : in the case of Yerhal 
Authority the relationship depends upon human agency (the utterances 
of a trustworthy person are true) ; that of ‘ smoke ’ and ‘ fire ’ rests upon 
(sameness of) jylace ; and another case (that of the rise of the ocean- 
tide on a fullmoon night) rests upon (the peculiarity oi) time. In fact 
the fact of depending upon human agency is made, by the Bauddhas, a 
ground for asserting the non- difference of “Verbal testimony ” from In- 
ference — basing tbeir assertion upon the invariable concomitance between 
“ trnstwortliy assertions ” and “ correct assertion.” 

24. The difference of only a few such words as “ apurva,” and 
the like (words whose relations are not perceived by any means save that 
of Verbal Authority, and which therefore cannot in any way form subjects 
of Inference) is not enough for asserting the difference of all (‘Verbal 
testimony’) ; nor are these few words distinguished from such words 
as “ Horse, &c.,” because both have the common character of being 
words. 

25. A word, whose relation (witb objects and meaning) has not 
been recognised, cannot express anything. Therefore the absence of any 
relation (witb regard to these few words) cannot serve to differentiate 
them from Inference. 

26. Her can a difference (between Verbal testimony and Inference) 
be asserted on the ground that in the former there is identity of form 
among “ word,” “ its meaning,” and the “ idea of these” ; because this 
(identity) has been fully refuted (in the Chapter on Sense-perception). 

aa.28 The mere difference of the ground of expressiveness is no sure sign of 
difference; as even in various oases of avowed Inference, the basis of each Inference is 
peculiar to itself. *' Basing their assertion, The argument being : “ Trustworthy 

assertion is truo, because it is in keeping with the real state of things.” 

*6 Even such words as “ Apurva ” and the like stand it need of the cognition of 
certain relations, without which they cannot give any meaning. Thus then, if they 
have no relations, they cannot express any meaning ; and if they have relations, they 
become included in Inference. 
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27. With a view to the case of reflections (in the mirror), the argu- 
ment (based upon identity of form) becomes doubtful. A person under- 
stands his own face to be exactly like the reflection that he sees in the 
mirror ; but that does not preclude this cognition from being a case of 
Inference. 

28. Even if the cognition of the similarity of the face with its 
reflection be accepted to be a case of direct Sense-perception, we will 
find the argument contradicted by other instances ; e.gr., when from foot- 
prints in the sand, we infer the identity of the prints with the feet of 
persons that may have passed by that way. 

29. Ey a single sentence uttered but once, there cannot be an indica- 
tion of many meanings (simultaneously) ; therefore the mere fact of a word 
expressing contradictory and non-contradictory meanings, cannot serve as 
a ground for asserting its difference (from Inference) ; 

30. because (in the ease of Inference too) we find the same thing 
with regard to the Middle Term, both when it is a true Reason, and when 
it is not. If it be urged that “ since there is contradiction, there can be 
no Inference,” — then, for the same reason, you too could have no Scrip- 
ture (on account of the contradictory significations of words). 

31. In whichsoever sentence we have only one meaning, there we 
cannot but admit of an identity with Inference j and certainly if a sentence is 
uttered only once, the meaning desired to be conveyed cannot but be one only. 

32. The fact of the appearance of many ideas, as forming the deno- 
tations of words whose meanings have not been ascertained, is present also 
in the case of such Middle Terms as are not very explicit (in their appli- 
cations) ; therefore that cannot form a ground of difference. 

33. The non-mentiott of an Instance (in the case of “Verbal Testi- 
mony,” as a ground of its difference from Inference) is found to be too wide, 
inasmuch as it is found to be the case in (Inferences from) ‘ smoke,’ i&c., 
whei’e the Middle Term being too well known, the Instance is not cited. 

8T Tlie experience of oommoii people is that they cannot see their own face 
directly, it is only its reflection that they perceive in the mirror ; and in the case of tlie 
hand, &o., they find that the reflection in the mirror tallies exactly with what they see 
with the eye ; and from this fact they infer that the face too must be exactly like the 
reflection in the mirror. 

80 The perception of “ smoke,” proves — (1) the existence of fire, (2) its heat, (3) 
its capacity to burn, and (4) origin from fuel — all at one and the same time. This is 
the case when the Reason is valid. In the case of an invalid reason, also — e.g,, ‘ Sound 
is eternal, because it is caused’ — we find that the argument as stated proves the 
cternality of Sound, while the same reason, through well-asoertained invariable con- 
comitance also proves its non-eternal character. Therefore the mere fact of express- 
ing diverse and contradictory meanings cannot serve as a ground for asserting any 
absolute difference between Verbal Testimony .and Inference. 

88 e.g.y when the presence of Smoke has not been quite asoerbained. 

33 » Not cited ” — as also in the case of Inferences employed for one’s own conviction. 
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34. Ill the ease of a word not often used, people stand in need of 
the rememberance of some object related to it (in order to comprehend it 
rightly); and with regard to whioh word, one comes to remember that 
“ this word had been used in such and such, a sense.” 

35-37. Here, the arguments, that the opponent brings in support of 
identity (of Verbal Authority with Inference), have not been refuted 
(by the Sankhya in giving proofs of the difference of Verbal Authority 
from Inference). (These arguments are) : “Verbal Authority is identical 
with Inference, (1) because of the existence of af&rmative and negative 
premises; (2) because in the case of Verbal Authority (as also in that 
of Inference) cognition is preceded by the recognition of a certain relation, 
due to the previous sensuous perception of one of the members; (3) 
because, not touching objects of Sense-perception, it is a means of know- 
ledge other than Sense-perception; (4) because its object is a 8amU-. 
nya] and (5) because it refers to all the three points of time (past, pre- 
sent and fature), — exactly like the Inference of Fire from smoke.” 

38. Certain Mimansakas seek to prove the difference (of Verbal 
Authority from Inference) on the ground of the difference in the object 
(of Verbal Authority) ; since, they argue. Scripture has its application in 
such cases as are not touched by the foi'mer two (means of knowledge ; 
Inference and Sense-perception). 

39. But, in that case, no Verbal Authority could belong to human 

utterances. “ Be it so.” Then by what means will you have the cognition 
of the meaning ? “ From the idea present in the speaker’s mind (inferred 

from, his utterance) But from where do you get at this ‘ speaker’s 
idea ’ ? 

40. This idea cannot be the characteristic mark (and hence the 
Reason, Middle Term) of the meaning of a Word : nor can this (mean- 
ing) in any way be the characteristic mark of the speaker’s idea. By 
means of these is brought about the cognition of particular objects; 
and hence the character of Inference (which always has a ‘ Samauya’ for 
its object) must belong to it. 

84 “ The word had leen used, ^c.,” — and only , then is the meaning of the word 
duly comprehended. And this is a case o,f pure Inference : This word has snoh and 

snoh a moaning, because (I remember that) knowing people had used it in that sense 
— exactly like the word ' cow.’ ” 

BS.SIf The instance in each of the five syllogisms is the same j “ the Inference of the 
existence of fire from the pei’ception of smoke.” In the case of (2) — in Inference we 
have a sensuous perception of the Smoke, whioh leads to the rememherance of the inva- 
riable concomitance between Smoke and Fire, as perceived in the onlinary hearth. In 
the case of Words also, we have a sensuous perception (auditory) of the word, and then 
follows the rememherance of the concomitance of this word with a certain sensation. 

39 “ From, where, ^c.,” — without understanding the constant relationship between 
the Word and its Meaning, how could you get afc any notion of the idea present 
in the mind of the speaker ?. , 
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41. Therefore when ilie meaning of tlie speaker is not amenable 
to Sense-perception, &o,, then (in that case) even a human utterance 
becomes a Verbal Authority for the listener. 

42. (Says the Bauddha) “Even then, you (the Mimansaka of K. 38) 
fail to prove that the meaning of the Scripture is not an object of Infer- 
ence. For there too we have the Word as the characteristic (Middle 
Teinn), just as ‘ smoke ’ is of the ‘ fire.’ 

43. “ The mere fact of its not being an object of Inference, does not 
prove it to be the object of no other means of knowledge ; for certainly, 
the mere fact of ‘ colour ’ not being an object of the sense of Hearing, 
does not prove it to be imperceptible by the organs of Sense.” 

44- 45. Under the circumstances, some people of our own party, 
not oaring to trouble themselves with the subtleties of ai-gumentation, 
admit that “ Verbal Authority” is a particular form of Inference, and 
as such, the means of obtaining a notion of Duty ; for in the case of Duty 
(which is yet to come) what has been denied (by the Bhashya) to be the 
characteristic Middle Term is only one in the form of an object (and not 
in that of a woi’d). 

45- 46. (To these people we reply) : Well, we do not object to your 
desire to call “ Verbal Authority ” by the name of “ Anumaua.” If, how- 
ever, there be an identity of form and character between Verbal Autho- 
rity and Inference, then the knowledge due to the Veda ceases to have 
any validity, because this latter has not got the character of Inference. 

47-48. In human utterances, it happens to be endowed with validity, 
on account of its similarity to Inference, inasmuch as (in that case) you 
have the concomitance of “ trustworthy assertion ” and “ correspondence 
to the real state of things,” as the basis of the inferential argument. In 
the case of the Veda, on the other hand, since there is no trustworthy 
personality attached to it, and as snoh there being no concomitance 

4il Therefore it is only when the idea of the speaker has not been dniy recognised 
by Sense-perception that his utterance can have any verbal authority ; and not that the 
recognition of the speaker’s idea produces the recognition of the meaning of his 
utterance. 

MA5 In the case of Duty, ^c . — The Bhashya has laid down the fact that, in the case 
of Duty, which is yet in the future, and not amenable to Sense-perception, there can be 
no Inference. Hence if Verbal Authority were made only a special form of Inference, 
then the Veda would cease to be an authority for Duty. With this objeotiou in view, 
these “ some people of our own party ” seek refuge iu the assertion that “ it is 
only a Middle Term of an objective form that has been denied with regard to Duty ; 
and as we can hold tbe Word, to be a Middle Term applicable to the case of Duty, there 
can be no contradiction.” 

46.48 If you give up all the necessary ingredients of Inference, then Verbal 
Authority comes to be called “ Anumaua ” only in name ; and as the word “ Anumana ” 
only means a “ cognition, following upon certain other cognition,” we do not object to 
this name being applied to Verbal Authority. 
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(recognised), the character of Inference cannot apply to it, and it ceases 
to be valid. 

49. “ Even the accepted truth (as perceived by other means of know- 

ledge) of even one part of the Veda, would give it the character of In- 
ference : E.i. ‘ The passages treating of Agnihotra, &c., are tr-ue, because 
they are Veda, like the passage declaring ‘ deftness ’ of the God of Wind 
(which is found to be true in ordinary experience) ’ ” ? 

60. It will not be so, because the argument fails in the case of the 
passage which declares the sun to be a post ; or again, the Agnihotra 
passages too would come to have a subsidiary character, like the passage 
“ The sun is the post.” And further (if Verbal Authority be accepted to 
be a form of Inference) then there would be no end to the counter-argu- 
ments (proving the invalidity of the Veda), as described before (under 
8%itTa 2). 

51. For these reasons it is only when Verbal Authority, in the Veda 
as well as in human utterances, has its validity apart from the character of 
Inference (which is sought to be thrust upon it), that the validity of the 
Veda can be established. 

52. For the same reason too we cannot have the fact of leing the 
exhortation of a trustworthy person, as a definition of “ Soriptur’e ” ; because 
in the Veda, there is no possibility of any trustworthy speaker ; and in 
the case of ordinary human utterance too, Validity cannot rest solely upon 
that fact. 

53. This has been explained before (under S 2 itra 2). Therefore the 
idea that is produced by Verbal testimony must have its validity in iiself, — 
provided that its contradiction is not perceived (by other and simpler 
means of right knowledge). 

54. The only similarity that this (Verbal testimony) has with In- 
ference, is that both are valid. The opponent has however tried hard 

50 “ Subsidiary character, ^c,” In the case of the deftness of Air (as declared in 
the (Jruti passage “ Vayurvd Kshepishthd dhata”), we find it to be true, because it 
tallies with other means of cognition. Therefore in the case of the Agnihotra passage 
also, wa would have to admit its truth, bn the ground of the results tallying with 
the results obtained by other means of knowledge. And thus these passages would 
come to he only secondary passages, laying down the excellences of objects cognised by 
other means of cognition, Jnst as the passage The Sun is the post ” is accepted as 
laying down a peculiar excellence of the Sun. “ Cormier arguments ” : — these nre des- 
cribed in full under Aijhorism 2,— and these have been refuted on the sole ground of the 
Veda being self-evident, and as such depending, for its validity, upon nothing else save 
its own inherent strength. If, however, it is admitted to be only a form of Inference, 
then all the argnments, urged by the Bauddha against the authority of the Veda, would 
rebound with doubled vigour, utterly damaging the cause of the Mimansa philosophy. 

58 The definition given in the Bhashya is the only correct one. 

64 Verbal Testimony is twofold ; iii the form of Word, and Sentence. The Word 
has been precluded by the qualification “ asannikrishta,” in the definition given by the 
Bhashya ; inasmuch as the Word being before ue, perceived by the Ear, cannot he said 
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to pi’ove tlie two to be identical ; hence it is that we also consider this 
question (of the validity of Words) here. 

55-56. Of the characteristic Middle, Term (of an Inference) and of 
the Word, we find the objects to be entirely different : it will be shown 
hereafter that the Word has a ‘ Samanya’ for its object ; and it has been 
already proved that the Minor Term is an object endowed with a particular 
qualification. Therefore, so long as it has not got such a qualified object for 
its object, Verbal Authority cannot be (called) Inference. 

57. In the case of Verbal authority, anything other than the “ Sam- 
anya” belongs only to the sentence ; even when no second word is uttei’ed 
it is always inferred through the force (of the uttered word). 

58-59. If it be urged that “ even in a single word, we have the 
denotation of a certain object, as characterised by a. certain Number, -(we 
^®P^y) such is nob the case with “ Avyayas ” (Indeclinables). Even where 
these (ISTumber, <fcc.,) are denoted, they only qualify the particular individual 
(and not the whole class ) ; because the action, signified by a different word 
(the verb), belongs to the Individual (and it is with reference to the verb 
that the Number of the nominative is determined). 

69-60. Even in the case of sentences where, such (qualified) words 
as ^‘Oomctn ” ( ‘ one who has cows ’) are used,— though the word is qualified, 
yet it cannot serve as the Minor Term of an inferential argument, because 
it is already a definitely established entity. Specially as (in the case of 
such words) the denotation is only so much as has been previously 
ascei’tained (and hence there can be no ground for the interference of 
Inference). 

to be “ asannikrishta.” Consequently it is not necessary for us to prove the difference 
of Word-coguition from Inferential cognition. Still, since the Bauddha has laboured 
hard over the identification of Word-cognition with Inference, we cannot but spare 
a little space for its consideration. 

66.66 “Hereafter” — i.e., in the Chapter on “Akriti.” 

61 This anticipates the following objection : “ A word is also found to denote a 
qualified object ; as for instance, when one asks—' who is going’ ?— the reply is : ‘ The 

King ’ ; the meaning of the reply being — “ The King is going.’ ” The sense of the 
Karika is that the instance cited is one of the use of a Sentence, and not of a Word, the 
reply being really in the form of a complete sentence ; “The King is going.” The 
wanting words are inferred from the force of the Nominative ending in “Raja,” 
which stands in need of a verb, to complete its nominative signification, 

68.59 The class is always one ; the difference of Number belongs to the individual, 
which, according to our theory, is not directly denoted by the Word, which denotes only 
the Glass. ■■■■"■ 

69.60 “ Cannot he the Minor Term It is only a known object, sought to be proved 
as having a property not yet known, that can be the Minor Terra in an inferential 
argument. In the case in question, however, prior to the utterance of the Word, 
nothing is known ; and when the Word has been uttered, the qualified object is at 
once rocogni.serl ; and there is nothing left to be proved, which could form the Major 
Term of any Syllogism, 
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61-62, Even in this case however, there is a difference ( from the quali- 
fication of the terms of a syllogism), inasmuch as there is a difference between 
the meaning of the nonn (“ Go, ” coit? ) and that of the (possessive) afiix 
Mabnp ”). hTor is there (in the case of the word) a cognition of the 
qualification and that of the qualified object, independently, each by itself. 
And again, in the case of Inference, the cognition of the object with a 
qualification is preceded by that of the object itself; whereas in the 
case of the Word, the case is quite the revei’se. 

62. {Ohjeciion}: “But wherefore is not the “ Word ” made the 
Minor Term (object of Inference), as with regard to its having a definite 
meaning (as the Major Term) ? ” 

63. In that case the Reason (Middle Term, “ Qabdatwa”) would be a 
part of the conclusion. It is only when a particular ‘ smoke ’ (the one 
seen issuing from the mountain) is the Minor Term, that the class ‘ smoke’ 
in general, is made the Reason (Middle Term), 

64-65. We cannot (in the same manner') have 
class ‘ word ’ in general) as the Reason ; and that there can be no such 
class as “ Go 9 abdatwa ” will be shown later on. It is only the one particular 
individual (word) (and not a class) that can serve as the Reason. If it be 
urged that “ it can be so through the difference in the manifesting cause 
of the same word (as forming the Eeht, and as forming the Minor Term)” ; 
(we reply) we are cognisant of no idea (of any such difference based 
upon difference of the manifesting agency). 

66-66. And again, what sort of specification can you have in the case 
in question ? It cannot be one either of time or of space. If it be 

81-8/5 And hence the whole need not be taken as one word. “ Nor is there, Sfe!' i — 
in the case of an inferential argument, the smoke, for instance, is perceived by itself j 
and so also is the Fire, and so again tbe Mountain. Whereas in the case of the Word 
“ Goman ” the word cannot bring about any separate cognition of the sign ideation of 
the possessive affix by itself. And again, The Mountain is recognised before its 

qualification (the existence of Fire) ; while in the case of the word " Goman ” we have 
the cognition of the Cow before tbat of the person 'possessws' the cow. 

88 The syllogism being : “ Qahdo*rthavdn (the Word has meaning) Qahdatwdi (be- 
cause it is a Word), GhatapatSdivat (like the words ghata, •paia), 

/ What we have got to prove here is the presence of a definite meaning ; and 

certainly the class “ QIahdatwa ” cannot,, in any way, help to prove such presence. “ It is 
only, " — It is only the particular word in question that can he asserted as the hetus 
and inasmuch as this is also the Miuor Term, the objection, ru , the anomaly of the 
Middle Term (or the Minor Premiss) being a part of the conclusion — remains untouched 
“ li can he so, — the difference in the manifesting agency of the Word in the two 
places will suffice for all the difference that is necessary for the argument. 

65.66 What sort of specification is asserted with regard to “ Word ” as the Minor 
Term P “ What remains,’’ ^c . — all that is sought to bo proved is that such and such a 
word has got such and such a meaning ; and so, when, before the conclusion 
of the Inference has been arrived at, the Word is recognised as having a definite mean- 
ing, there is nothing more left to be cognised, for the sake of which we should have 
recourse to Inference. 
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urged that “ it is taken as .specified by the cognition of its meaning,” tliou 
(vve ask) what then is left behind that wonid form the subject of 
Inference ? 

66-68. Nor is any such power, as that which causes the meaning to 
be cognised (inferred) as belong to mj particular (word). No such power 
can belong to a part of the particular object, as it does to (a part of) the 
class ‘Fire.’ Because power can belong to the cZuss alone ; and for the 
Minor Teim and the Middle Term too, you cannot but have Class ; 
hence Inference cannot apply to the case of words as endowed with a 
certain meaning. 

68-72. And again, how do you define the fact of “ Word ” being the 
property of the Minor Term ? As a matter of fact, there is no relation- 
ship except that of action and agent. The King being the supporter of 
the man, we have the expression “ the King’s man ” ; the tree exists 
in the branches or the branches i\\ Zree ; hence “ the tree’s branches ” ; 
in a place occupied by Fire, we have the agency of smohe, with regard to 
the action of existence. In all such relations as the causal and the like, 
there is always a certain action. And until the form of the relation has 
been recognised, there can be no such assertion as that “ the relation 
exists ” ,* nor, in the absence of a relation, is the “ Genitive-Tatpurusha” 
possible ; therefore the fact that the Word is “ pakshadharma ” (property 
of the Minor Term) can never be rightly ascertained. 

73-74. When (in the above , manner) all other relations have been 
precluded (from the compound ‘ pakishadarma ’), if some people were to 
assert the fact of Word being the paTtshadharma (property of the Minor 

88.88 If that which is inferred be nob the meaning, but a power to make the 
meaning comprehended, then— we ask — to what factor does this power belong ? If it 
belong to the word “ Cow ” then we become open to all the objections urged in K. 63 
et seg_. In the case of “ Fire,” the class has been found to extend over all indivi- 
dual Fires 5 hence the remembrance of the Fire and the Smoke in the culinary hearth 
loads to the inference of . the existence of fire in the mountain. There can, however, 'bo 
no such pervasion in the case of an individual, which therefore can never he the object 
of Inference. “ Toa have the same, ^c." Since a Samdmja (class) — “Word”— 
alone is your Minor Term ; and the Middle Term— “ Qabdatwa ” is— also a Sdmdnya ; 
so also is the Major Term. In such a case, then no Inference is possible. 

68.18 In an Inference, there are three factors jwith regard to the Middle Term ; (I ) 
the fact of its having a relation with the Minor Term, and thus constituting the Minor 
Premiss ; (2) its existence, in common with the Major Term, in a certain substratum, and 
thus constituting the Major Premiss and tbe Instance ; and (3) Non-existence in a place, 
Where the Major Term never exists, and thus helping the formation of the Major 
Premiss. Karikas 68-81 prove that in the case of “ Word ” as the Middle Term, the 
first factor is not applicable ; Karikas 85-96 set aside the application of the second 
factor, and Karikas 95-98 that of the third. “ Qemtive Tatpurusha ” : the compound 
word “ Pakshadharma," we can analyse as “ pahahasya dharmah," 

18.14 “ Like negation ” — i.e., just as alsence is beld to be the object of negation, 

28 
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Term, Meaning) in consideration of the relationship, that the word hears to 
the meaning, viz.^ that the meaning forms its ohjeet—m in the case of ‘ ne- 
gation,’ — then those people too will have to explain in what manner the 
Woi’d has the Meaning for its object. There is no coexistence in place 
or time, &c., between the two ; nor is there any proximity (of the one to 
the other). 

75. For these reasons the fact of the Word having the Meaning for its 
object can be explained only by the fact that the Word brings abont an 
idea of which the particular thing (denoted by the word) is the object ; 
and in this “ bringing abont ” alone lies the action (that would justify any 
relationship between the two). 

76. Thus then the expre.ssiveness of the Word (with regard to the 
particular meaning) having been previously established, such a ‘ palcsha- 
dliarma ’ camiot be the means of the cognition (of the meaning) ; and hence 
for this reason too, there can be no Inference. 

77. (Because) the fact of the Woi’d being a property (of Paksha) 
would rest upon its expressivenes,g (of the meaning) ; and its expressiveness 
would depend upon the fact of its being the property (of the Paksha in 
order to fulfil the conditions of Inference), — and thus tliere is a mutual 
interdependence ; and hence this assumption, too, will not hold water. 

78- 79. Such people as are not cognisant of the relationship (that the 

Word bears to the Meaning), do not know the Word apart from its form (bs 
heard) ; and hence there is nothing else on which the notion of the Word 
being a ‘ pakshadharma ’ could be based ; for certainly it is not on the 
mere of ‘ smoke,’ <S:o., that their character of “pakshadharma,” 

based. 

79- 80. ITor can the character of “ pakshadharma ” depend upon any 
previous relation. For even if this relation (of Smoke and Fire) has 
not been previously recognised, one has the notion that this mountain 
has “ smoke in it,” which as.serts the fact of s7no]ce (Middle Term) 
being the ‘ pr'operty * of the mountain (Paksha). And it is in this 
point alone that lies the difference (of pakshadharma) from the second 
factor (sapafc«/iasatton). 

19,80 “ The relation of the Word with the meaning has been recognised by some 
other x^eoplo beforehand ; and this might serve as the bases of Paltshadharmatd.’' 
This cannot he : because, even if the relation of the Smoke and Fire, &o., &c., &o. It is 
in this poini, Since the Pahshadhm'matd (i.e,, the relation predicated in the 

Minor Premiss) does not depend upon any previous recognition of the relations of the 
Middle Term ; therefore it is upon this ground alone that it differs from the Sapahsha- 
satia (i.e., the relation predicated in the Major Premiss), which does not depend upon 
the recognition of any relation at the present time,— being as it is, only a general state- 
ment of relations between the Middle and Major Terms, perceived beforehand ; whereas 
the Minor Premiss is the statement of ■ the parbionlar relation that the Middle. Term 
bears to the Minor Term. 
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81. In this case (of Inference ■with regard to Word), since tlie 
Minor Premiss (pakshadharmata) is nothing more than the previously 
recognised relation the Major Premiss) ; and since there is no 

relation previous to the recognition of the Meaning, therefore, such a 
Minor Premiss can never be any means (of getting at the Meaning of a 
Word). 

82- 83. Hor (in the ease of Word) is the Minor Term previously cog- 
nised ; therefore there can he no Minor Premiss based upon it ; (in the 
case of the inference of from smoA:e) however the place ‘Mountain,’ is 
such as has been known, prior to the recognition of its property {smoka). 
And that (meaning) which is here assumed to be the Minor Term, is also 
the one which is sought to he cognised by means of Inference. 

83- 84. And so long as that (Minor Term) has not been cognised, 
the predicate cannot be ascertained ; and if it he such as has been already 
cognised before even the Minor Premiss has been ascertained, what else 
I'omains, that would be learnt by means of the Inference got at by 
means of the subsequently cognised Minor Premiss. 

8.5-86. Nor cair you ascertain any affirmative concomitance of the 
Word with the Object ( Meaning) sought to be proved by Inference. Por it 
is by means of a certain action that we arrive at the notion of the concomi- 
tance of anything e.gr., where smoke w, there the presence of Fire, as 
an invariable concomitant, is clear ; but we have no such certain idea 
that ‘ whenever loord is, meaning is sure to exist. ’ 

87. For the meaning is not recognised as being concomitant with the 
ivord, either in time or place. If it be urged that “ Word being 
eternal and all-prevading, we can always have an idea of such concomi- 
tance” then (on that ground) we would have (the notion of concomitance 
with word) of everything (and not only of the one definite meaning). 

88. In this way, the Word being omnipresent, and (for the same 
reason) there being no negation with regard to it, every word in existence 
would bring about the notion of all things in the world. 

Thus then, there being no affirmative concomitance, either in 
time or place, if some one were to assert the cognition of the (form of the) 
Word as concomitant with the cognition of the Meaning ; —then (wo reply) 
even this (concomitance) does not exist ; because we find that, even with- 
out any idea of the Meaning, there is a cognition of the Word, — in the 
ease of illiterate people. 

81 The Minor Premiss is not any advance upon the Major Pi'amiss, towards par- 
ticular isation. 

8S.8S “ That which, ^c ." — If the ohjeob sought to he cognised by means of the Infor- 
once be already previously cognised, -what is the use of the Inference ? 

8B.84 '< Cannot he ascertained" — i.e., we can have no Minor Term. 

90 Illiterate persons quite rightly comprehend the form of the word only by the 
Ear, but they may iiot understand its meaning. 
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91. ■ (If it be urged that) “ we may assume suck ooneomitance, wken 
the Word is repeated (to the person not comprehending its meaning 
the first at utterance ” (we reply) in some instances we find that 
even if the Word is I’epeated a hundred times, its Meaning is not compre- 
hended. ■ 

92. (Objection). But we have a clear case of concomitance, in a 
place where the words are such as have their relations (with meanings) 
definitely ascertained.’^ (Reply). Well, if the relation be ascertained prior 
to the comprehension of the coracomitance, then such concomitance cannot 
be held to be the means of getting at the idea of the meaning. 

93-94. It is an acknowledged fact that Inference owes its origin to 
invariable concomitance. But when the concomitance proceeds after the 
expressiveness of the Word (with regard to its Meaning) hag been recog- 
nised, how can such concomitance be said to be the cause of the cognition 
of such expressiveness ? 

95. Therefore it must be admitted that the expressiveness of a Word 
is recognised independently of any such concomitance. Whereas (in tlie 
case of Inference) prior to the cognition of the concomitance of smoke 
(with fire), we do not get at the notion of the presence of this (smoke) 
bi’inging about the cognition of the presence of fire. 

96. If there be the recognition of a negative relation between the 
idea of the Word and the Meaning not yet known; even this, occurring 
afterwards, cannot be the means of bringing about the recognition of the 
meaning. 

97. The relation, that we will lay down as being the means of the 
ascertainment of expi’essiveness, will have both affirmative and negative 
bearings ; but these (affirmative and negative relations) cannot belong to 
the recognition of the Meaning (of Words), 

98. Thus, as to Sense-perception, so to “ Verbal testimony ” too, the 
character of Inference cannot belong ; (1) because it is devoid of tlie three 

91 “ fl'u'n.draoE times. ” — The present day readers of the Veda repeat the whole 
of it like a parrot, and this too, very often ; but they do not comprehend its 
meaning. 

96 The negation cannot be in the form. — '‘where there is no object, there is no 
word denoting it hocau.se though B.ama himself does not now exist, the word con- 
tinues all the same. If the negative premiss be in the form— - “ Where there is no idea 
of the meaning there is no idea of Word,” — then this becomes untrue, with regard to 
illiterate persons. If it be asserted that the premiss holds with those who know of the 
relation between the Word and its Meaning, — then, in that case, there being no other 
relation save that of expressiveness, the negative premiss based upon this appears only 
after its purpose [i.e., the I'ecognition of the expressiveness of the Word) has been 
fulfilled ; and as such, it becomes useless, as a factor, in the bringing about of the 
recognition of the meaning of the Word. 

98 The three factors of , Inference haying been proved to be inapplicable to the 
case of Verbal authority. 
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factors, and ( 2) because an object like that of Inference is precluded 
(from being the object of “ Verbal testimony ”). 

99. It is only -when the “ Word ” is accepted as a means of know- 
ledge that, we can discuss (as above) its difference or non-difference (from 
Inference). But, as a matter of fact, meaning of a loord is not recognised 
by means of the cognition of the ‘ word.’ 

100. Because a word when used, is used with reference to four kinds 
of objects : (1) object directly perceptible by the senses, (2) object not in 
contact with the Sense-organs, (3) object that is previously known, and 
(4) object that is not previously known. 

101. The word, that is used with i-eference to (3) the object that is 

already known which is perceived directly by the senses, is 

used only with regard to objects that are already cognised (by other 
means) ; and thus, there being nothing more denoted by the Word, all that 
it does is to describe (what is already known, and hence is not, by itself, a 
means of knowledge). 

102. With regard to (4) an object not known before, there is either 
'no knowledge (produced by the Word), or there is a cognition of mere 
relationship (between Word and Meaning). This ‘ Eelatiou ’ is not the 
meaning of the word ; and that which is the meaning (of the word) is 
got at by other means of knowledge. 

103-104. In the case of (2) an object which is not in contact with 
the senses, and which is not known, there can be no idea of the meaning 
expressed (by the Word). And in the ease of an object which is behind 
the Senses, but known, we can have only a remembrance. And since it 
is only to objects already cognised (by other means of knowledge) that 
Remembrance applies, it cannot have the character of an independent 
means of knowledge. Because such character (of the means of know- 
ledge) depends upon the means leading to the specification (or deter- 
mination, of something not so determined by any other means). 

105. “ Inasmuch as it brings about an independent defcei’mi nation 
at the time (of remembrance), wherefore should not we assert the 
ohaiactei of an independent means of knowledge to belong to Remem- 
brance, as we do Recognition (Pratyabhijna) ? ” 

106. By means of Remembrance we cognise only so much as has 

S9 In oTir opinion, it is the Sentence, and not the Word, that is, the means of cogni- 
tion. In that case, there can. be no occasion for the above disousaions, 

lOi » By other means, The object denoted by the Word is cognised by means 

of Sense-perception, and not by that of the Word, 

108 At the time that the object is rememh&r$d. it is not perceived by any other 
means of knowledge. 

108 “ Eecognition” proves the existence of the object at the particular time ; and as 
such it is held to bo a “ Prnmana ”j whereas at the timo that we remember an object, 
we do not know whether uf that iime, the object exists or not. 
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been previously determined ; but in accordance therewith we hare no idea 
of the existence of the particular object (remembered), at the time of re« 
memirance. 

107. The Word too does not differ fi’om the means of remembrance, 
inasmuch in the case of that too, that which is expressed is nothing more 
(than what has been previously determined by other means of knowledge). 
If there be anything more that happens to be cognised, it cannot be 
expressed by the Word. 

108. Even though cognition by means of the word be an object of 
Inference, yet inasmuch as Verbal authority is attributed (by us) to the 
meaning of a sentence, it does not touch the position of those who assert 
“ Verbal testimony ” to be a distinct means of knowledge (apart from In- 
ference). (f.e.) We, the Mimansakas). 

109. Since in the case of the meaning of a Sentence, the cognition is 
produced by means of the meanings of words (making up the Sentence), 
without the recognition of the relation (of invariable concomitance) neces- 
sary in Inference, — therefore it (recognition of the meaning of a Sentence) 
must be held to be distinct (from Inference), like Sense-pei’ception. 

110. This Reason (tlie fact of the meaning of a sentence being ariuved 
at by means of the meaning of words contained therein, without the recogni- 
tion of invariable concomitance) will be established in the Chapter on 
“Sentence” (Sutra, Adhyaya II). And none of the arguments urged 
by others (in support of the identity of Verbal Testimony with Inference), 
can apply to the case of a cognition brought about by a Sentence. 

111. It was only on account of not having perceived any Sentences 
with definite meanings, that finding cognition to be brought about by the 
mere cognition of the meanings of words, the Bamldhas and Vai^eshikas, 
— being afraid of the difference from Inference being established (if 
cognition by means of a Sentence were accepted), — have laboured hard to 
prove the identity of the “ Cognition by Word ” with “ Inference.” 

Thus ends the Chapter on Words ^ 

(Section 7.) 

ON ANALOGY. 

1-2, “ Being asked hy the town-people ” ‘ like what is a gavaya ’ ? 

m If oogmtion by means of a Sentence be admitted, then there can be no question 
of the identity of Verbal An tliority with Inference. It is for tbis I’eason that the 
Bauddhas purposely evade this fact, and only seek to establish the identity of “ Word ’’ 
with “ luferenoe,” — hoping thereby to prove such identity of " Verbal Authority ’’ 
also, which would, therefore, have to be rejected as a distinct means of right notion. 

1 Says the Rhashya i UxamSnamapi - sadrgyam a&annxkrshte'rihe huddhimut- 
fddayati yathd gavayadar^'anatn gostmtamsyat'- (Analogy also is similarity and brings 
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if the forefitei’ says that a ‘ gavaya is just like the cow ’ — then we have 
wliafc is commonly known as “ Analogy.” According to the view of fabai’a 
however, this is nothing apai't from “ Verbal testimony”; and hence 
‘ Analogy’ is explained in a different manner. 

3, Because in the above instance the object (of Analogy) is got at 
by means of the personal recognition of a man, and is also recognised as 
explained by him, hence it is ‘ Verbal testimony’ pure and simple. 

4-5. How can any validity belong to the recognition of an object 
by means of (the perception of) another object similar to it,-- such recog- 
nition being exactly similar to remembrance brought about by constant 
pondering, &c. ? In other cases (e.gr., that of Fraiyahhijna, Recognition) 
the object is specified by different time, place, &c. ; it is not so in the case of 
the instance cited, because here the cow is remembered only as being hi 
the toion. 

6- 7. According to some people,— the name ‘ Analogy ’ belongs to the 
cognition of the gamya in the forest, when belonging to such people 
as have heard the assertion of the similarity of the cow to the gavaya, — 
such cognition being tinged by an idea of similarity Avith the coav. In 
this case too, in the case of the gavaya we have Sense-perception, and 
in that of ‘ Similarity ’ we have mere remembrance, 

7- 8. “ But in the recognition of the object as tinged with shnilarity, 

there can be neither remembrance, nor any application of the organs of 
Sense.” Well, if the perception of the gavaya does not produce any ideas 
over and above that which i.g due to the previous assertion of the forester, 
then such recognition Avould be nothing more than remembi’ance ; and as 
such being mere repetition (of a former cognition), it could have no 
validity. 

9. If there is anything in excess (of the former assertion), it is only 
such as is amenable to Sense-pei’ception ; because it has already been 
proved that so long as there is contact of the Sense-organ with the object, 
the cognition that we have is Sense-perception. 

10-11. Invalidity attaches to the factor of remembrance, as cliffei’en- 

about the cognition of an object not in contact with the senses ; e,g., the sight of 
the garaj/a reminds one of the cou'). 

4. B The definition given in the Bhashya means that when one object, on being 
produced, produces the recognition of another object similar to it, then we have what 
is called Analogy, Against this it is urged that this would only be a case of remem- 
brance, Pratyabhijna (Recognition) is considered valid only because, over and above the 
mere recognition of the object, it cognises the object as being the same object that was 
perceived before, bnt occupying another place and time in the present. There is, how- 
ever, no snch fresh specification in the case of the gavaya and the coiv, 

0-1 In order to avoid the objection urged above, these people tmged, 

as a fresh specification, on which they rest the validity of Analogy. 

8 « It has been proved ’’—nnder “ Sense-perception.” 

10. U Eyen in the case of Remembrance, invalidity does not attach to every part of 
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t.iated from fclie factor of Sensnoris perception. Even the fact of a know- 
ledge of the assertion, of similarity is not of nmch help, inasmuch as this 
(recognition of similarity) happens also in the case of such people as have 
never heard of the assertion of similarity, hut having known the cow, 
happen to see the groua^a in the forest. 

12. If it be urged that “ in the ease of such people there is no idea 
of the name ‘ gavaya’ ” — (we add) the name is not the object ; and this ( the 
object gavaya) is completely recognised by them (as resembling the 
cow). 

13. Hor then can the relation, between the word (‘ ’) and its 
meaning (the object, animal), be said to be the object of recognition; 
because when the object, (animal, gayaya), has been ascertained to resem- 
ble the cow, the relation of the animal with the word {‘gavaya') is 
recognised by the help of the previous assertion of the forester. 

14. Nor can it be urged that in the forest, thei’e is a recognition 
{Pmtyabhijnfl) of this fact (of “ gavaya ” being the name of the parti- 
cular animal) ; because the denotations of words being beyond the Senses, 
the present instance cannot be anything more than mere Rememberance. 

1 5. The factor of Sense-perception has been proved to enter also into 
the case of such cognitions as are intermixed with Verbal expressions. 

it j tho factor of Sense-perception that enters into it, in the shape of a perception of the 
object before the eye, cannot but be valid. But the invalidity attaches to the factor 
of remembering something that has gone before. The speoifloation — “ the remem- 
brance of such people as have heard the assertion of similarity," —too, does not add any 
validity to the remembrance, beofinse we have notions of similarity, even in the case 
of such people as have no idea of the said assertion, and yet recognise a similarity of 
the well-known cow with the gavaya, whenever this latter happens to be seen in the 
forest. 

18 The Nyaya theory — that the object of Analogy is the recognition of the denota- 
tion of the name “ gavaya ” — is here controverted. No sooner has the man seen the 
gavaya, and found it to resemble the cow, then he remembers the previous assertion 
of the forester, and from that he directly oonolndes that the object that he has seen 
resembling the cow, must be the “gavaya" that the forester had described. Thus 
then, we find that the recognition of the name “ gavaya " is due to pare Verbal Autho- 
rity, the assertion of the forester, and the element of Analogy does not enter into it. 
“ Then”— -i.e., in oases where the person knows of the previons description by the 
forrester. - 

14 In Fraiyahhijnd, there is a present factor of Sense-perception, upon which its 
validity rests. The opponent seeks refuge in this fact, and says that the man has 
known the name “ gavaya’’ to belong to something that resembles the cow, and 
hence as soon as he sees such an object in. the forest, the name flashes upon him, 
the factor of the perception of the animal lending validity to the remembrance of the 
name. To this it is replied, that the denotation of the name can never be amenable to 
Sense-perception, and hence the idea of the name must be a pure case of Eemem- 
brance, and as such, it could nob have any validity. 

16 Objection. “ One who is not oogniaanijwith the previous assertion of the forester 
has an idea of the gavaya resembling the cow, unmixed with any notion of words ; 
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Therefore you must mention some peculiar transcendental object, endowed 
with, resemblance, to be the subject (of Analogy). 

16. And further, when you accept the fact of Sense-perception hav- 
ing the character of a positive function, how is it that Besemblauce 
cannot be cognised by means of that, just as “ class, &c.,” are. 

17. For those also who hold the theory of unspecified abstract percep- 
tion, this cognition of resemblance is a semblance of Sense-perception, Bub 
they attach no validity to it, inasmuch as according to them, there exists 
no such thing ( as Resemhlance). 

18. Tiie fact of “ Similarity ” (or Resemblance) being a positive 
entity, however, cannot he denied ; inasmuch as it consists of the pre- 
sence, in one class of objects, of such an arrangement (or coglomeration) of 
constituent parts as is common to another class of objects. 

19. The similai ity of constituent parts, between the lotus-leaf and 
■the eye, would rest upon the fact of the presence, in one object, of parts 

of the same class as those in the other. 

20. Thus then Similarity comes to he of different kinds, inasmuch as 
it can rest upon one, two or three of the following points — birth, property, 
sabstanoe, action, power and specific character. 

21. These propei’ties themselves do not constitute Similarity; nor 
again is it the multiplicity (or x'epetition) based upon these (properties). 
It is only the “ class,” or “genus,” &o., as qualified by multiplicity (or re- 
petition), that is cognised as similar. 

and such an idea may be amenable to Sense-perception. In the case of one who knows 
of the previous assertion, the factor of verbal expression cannot be so amenable ; and it 
is for the sake of this that we have recourse tb Analogy.” The sense of the reply as given 
in the Karika is, that wo have just shown how the factor of Sense-perception enters into 
the latter case also. Therefore in order to establish Analogy, as an independent means 
of knowledge, the Naiyayika, will have to assert the existence of a peculiar object, which 
rcssembles an object that has been seen, and which cannot be perceived by the senses. 
But such an object does not exist ; therefore the Nyaya theory falls to the ground. 

18 The Bauddha holds Sense-perception to belong to a specific absti'act entity 
(“ Swadharrna”) alone, devoid of all concrete specifications. So he can very well 
deny resemblance to be an object of Sense-perception. The Naiyiiyika however holds 
the Class to be amenable to Sense-perception ; so he cannot very well deny the fact 
of Besemblance being amenable to it. 

17 “ Semblance, ^c .” — because it is qaalified and concrete, 

19 That is to say, where the Similarity lies, not in the fact of the objects themselves 
resembling each other in the arrangement of their constituent parts, but in that of the 
pacts, severally, of each of the two objects, 

*0 “ Of birth,” e.g., Agni and Fire both have their origin in Prnjapati’s mouth, 
“ Property ” — as, in the case of two pictures. “ Substance ” — as in the case of two men 
wearing similar jewels. Action ” — as between the kite, bird — and the ^yena saorifico, 
“ Power ” — as between the Lion and Devadatta. “ Specific character as between the 
Pa)i,chitJatfa?ia)-i5ijaasa sacrifice and the second Pray&ja. 

21 Similarity is an inherent relation, and as such, it rests in the Class, and not in 
mere Property. 

29 
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22- 23. If ifc be asked — “ how then do you explain the similarity of 
twins ? ” — ( we reply) we accept it because we actually see it so ; — how 
strange, that yon should ask such a silly question ! Eor Similarity belongs 
sometimes to many, and sometimes only to a few ; and this peculiarity 
does not in any way affect the fact of similarity being a positive entity. 

23- 26. These classes have their end, in the end (or destruction) of their 
substrates. Then the fact is that, inasmuch it inheres in innumerable 
(many) substrates, the destruction of any one of its substrates does not 
lead to its utter annihilation. But this fact does not necessitate the 
hypothesis that all classes are eternal ; nor do wa accept the utter annihila- 
tion of any cZass, inasmuch as every class has got its substrate somewhere 
(even when many of its substrates have disappeared). 

26* And Similarity differs from the {classes) in that it rests upon a 
coglomeration of classes ; whereas the classes appear also severally among 
objects of Sense-perception. 

27. In such cases too as where we recognise the similarity of parts, 
we have the Similai-ity resting upon the fact of the homogenity between the 
parts of each of these parts. 

28. Thus then, we shall have a Class devoid of Similarity, at a point 
(in an atom) where there can be recognition of identity with anything 
else. 

29. In a ease where we have the recognition of a single class as 
belonging to the principal objects themselves (and not to the parts), thei’e 
we have a notion (of identity) such as “ this is that very thing and 
where there is difference, there we have the notion of Similarity only. 

30. “ What would he the cZass, in a case where we recognise simi- 
larity in pictures”? There too we have the resemblance of the various 
earthly colours, &c. 

31. From among colour^ taste and odour, we have the resemblance of 
one or other, in different places. It is not necessary thatthe notion of 
Similarity should rest upon absolute resemblance in all the parts. 

813-83 “ I£ Birailariby lies in the Glass, how can you explain the similarity of 
twins” ? The reply is given jocnlarly, “ This peculiarity ” — of belonging, at times to 
many, and at times to a few only. 

83.26 “ Sabstratos i.c., the individuals constituting the Glass. 

29 That which gives rise to a notion of similarity constitutes sddr^ya. In a case 
where vve recognise a c/ass — “cow” f.i. — pervading over principal wholes, wc have 
the notion of identity. It is only when the principal classes “ cow ” and “ gavaya ” 
differ from one another, that wo liavo a notion of Similarity. 

80 Because in the picture, we iiave not got the members of the human body j 
“ colours, ^c,”— we have, in the picture, a resemblance of posture, colour, &o. 

81 This anticipates the objection that, in the picture, there is no odour or any other 
such property. The sense of the reply is that Similarity can rest even upon the resem- 
blance of a single property 5 and in the picture we have many resomblancGS, such as 
those of colour and the like* 
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32. In tlie earth, &c., all these (colour, odour, &c.), naturally exist 
(always) ; hut one or other of these is perceived according as they become 
manifested in the various manifestations of it. 

33. Hothirig, that is a non-entity even in potency, can ever be 
brought into existence. Properties are not different from their sub- 
strates ; nor are they identical with them ; they occupy a middle posi- 
tion. 

34. Thus then. Similarity having been’proved to be a positive entity, 
whenever it happens to be in contact with the Sen.se of sight, — ^be it per- 
ceived in one or both of the members (between whom Similarity is cog- 
nised) — , the fact of its being an object of Sense-perception is not dis- 
pnted, 

35. Like a Class, Similarity too exists wholly in each of the two 
mettibers ; therefore even when the corresponding member is not seen 
at the time, a notion of Similarity is possible, 

36. Hence though (^in accordance with the Naiyayika explanation) in 
the case in question, the recognition of Similarity follows upon the remem- 
berauce of the cow, — yet since Sense-contact at the time lies in the 
‘ (yarayci’ (seen at the time), therefore the Similarity mnst he an object 
of Sense-perception. 

37. For this reason, it is the member remembered, recognised as 
qualified by similarity, that forms the object of Analogy ; or it may be the 
Similarity as qualified by that member. 

38. Though Similarity is recognised by Sense-perception, and the 
‘ cow ’ is remembered^ yet the ‘ cow as qualified by similarity,' not being re- 
cognised by any other means, Analogy comes to be recognised as a dis- 
tinct means of right knowledge. 

39. the place (mountain) is seen by the eye, and the ‘ fire ’ 
is remembered (as being concomitant with smoke) ; and}’et since the object 
to be cognised is a qualified one (the mountain as containing the fire), 
therefore the character of a distinct means of right knowledge is not denied 
to Inference. 

40. In a case where a notion of similarity is brought about by means 
of objects that are not really similar, we have only a (false) semblance 
of similarity. 

82 As a matter of fact, oclonr, &c., also exist ia tlie picture, but are not manifested. 

S3 That is, that which does not exist in the cause, can never be brought about, 
c.f. Sankhya Karika 9. “ Properties.” — This is in reply to the question, — “ Is similarity 

different from, or identical with, its substrates” ? 

Whether the cow and the gavaya be both seen at the same time, or only one of 
them be seen at the time of the cognition of similarity. 

88 The Nyaya theory having been set aside, it. must be admitted that the defini- 
tion given in the Bhasbya is the only true one. It is not the similarity of the gavaya 
that is the objeot of Analogy, whiob pertains to the cow, as remembered at the time, 
and recognised as similar to the gavaya that is directly perceived by the eye. 
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41-42. This is said to be a false semblance of similarity, because 
ifc is subsequently set aside by an idea to the contrary, e.g,, the similarity of 
an elephant in a stack of hay ; in which case when one is sufficiently near 
the stack, he realises that there is no real similarity between the stack and 
the elephant. That notion of similarity, which is not set aside even on 
close proximity to the object, is a case of real Similarity. 

43- 44. This (Analogy) is not Inference ; becanse in it we have no 
assertion of any relation of the Middle Term (i.e., we have no premises) ; 
Prior to there cognition of Similarity (by means of Analogy) , the similarity 
is not known as a property (and as such cannot he asserted to qualify any 
terms) j since that which is perceived in the ‘ gavaya’ cannot bring about 
an Inference (of its existence) in the cow. 

44- 45. That (similarity) which resides in the cow, cannot be the 
Middle Term ; because it (the similarity of the cow) forms part of what 
is to be proved. The ‘ gavaya ’ too (as qualified by similarity) cannot he 
the Middle Term, because it is not in any way related (to the Minor Term, 
the ‘cow,’ — and so there can be no minor premiss) - Even the similarity 
(of the gavaya iu tlie cow) has not been perceived by all men, as being 
invariably concomitant with it (the cow). 

46. In a case wherever only one object (cow) has been seen (by the 

person), whenever the other ( the ‘ ’ ) happens to be seen in the 

forest, the cognition of this latter is produced simultaneously with that of 
similarity (between that object and the one seen before). 

47. If the * cow ’ be asserted to hare the character of the Middle Term, 
because of the concomitance of the class ‘ horn, &o.,’ (in the ‘ gavaya ’ which 
is seen) 5 — even that we deny ; because the action of recognition of the 
class ‘ horn, &c.,’ ends with the mere recognition of the ‘ gavaya * (^as 
similar to the cow). 

48. Even if there wei’e any idea (of the cow) produced by these 

44.46 Ifc is the similarity, in the cow, of the gavaya, that is the true object of 
Analogy; whereas that which is perceived by the eye is the similarity as located in 
the gavaya ; and the latter could nob give rise to any Inference that would bring about 
any idea of the similarity m t/ie coto. 

46.4ft Even similarity, — This anticipates the objecHon that there is a rela- 
tion between the cow and the gavaya, namely, that of similarity, and the assertion of 
this relation would constitute the Minor Premiss of the inferential argument. The 
sense of the reply is that the cow has not been recognised by all men to be invariably 
concomitant with the gavaya. Hence though there is a relation, thei-e can be no such 
concomitance as is necessary for an Inference. 

AT Analogy cannot be said to be a form of Inference, because it is found to 
function even in a case where none of the two members have been perceived by the eye. 
Even one, who has never seen the gavaya before, when he sees it for the first time, he 
at once recognises its similarity with the cow, even though this latter is not before him 
at that time. 

48 « Mere recognition, ^c,”— The presence of horns leads to the recognition of 
the fact of the gavaya being similar to the cow ; and there it ends. So it can have no 
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(liol’ns, &e.), it ^Youkl be devoid of any notion of similarity; because tlie 
‘ cow ’ is similar, not to horns, &o., but to the gamya, 

49. Having got at the notion of similainty (of the cow in the 
gavaya), following upon the recognition of horns, &c ,^the idea of the 
‘ cow ’ (as being similar to the gavaya) is brought about by that of the 
gavaya. 

50. If the fact of the similarity of the parts (horns of tlie cow with 
those of the gfami/a) be brought forward, — ^then (we say that) we would 
have an Analogy of these parts) ; and certainly the existence of the cow 
is not inferred in all cases where horn, &c,, are seen to exist. 

51. For, one who would infer thus, would only be landing upon 
mistaken notions ; and the idea of the cow as existing in the village is 
nothing more than rememberance. 

52. Analogy being thus proved to be distinct from Inference, — there 
being no concomitance (of the factors of procedure, ^c.), with the 
passages enjoining the “ Saurya,” &c., — how could mere similarity bring 
about the association oifire, (with the “ Saurya ”) ? — In this lies the 
use of Analogy. 

53. In the case of the corn “ Vrihi,” kept for the sacrifice, being 
spoilt (or stolen), we have the use of the “ Nivara,” &c., which latter are 
the recognised substitutes of Vrihi, simply iecanse they are similar to it. 
This too forms an instance where Analogy has its use. 

53-54. In a case where a substitute is denoted by the subsidiaries, 
if by means of others (not subsidiaries) we get at something which is 

influence in the recognition of the similarity of the gavaya, in the cow, which is the 
real object of Analogy. 

A9 The horns might recall the cow, but they cannot in any way bring about the 
idea that the cow is similar to the gavaya, which, is only possible when the similarity of 
the cow has been perceived in the gavaya. ' 

60 (1) First of all, we have the perception of the horn ; then (2) follows the recog- 
nition of the similarity of the coio, in the gavaya ; and then (3) lastly, appears the notion 
of die similarity of (seen now) in the coio, that had been seen before. Thus 

then, there being an interval between (1) and (3), the former cannot be said to he the 
direct cause of the latter. “ Oases ” — of the perception of the gavaya, for instance. 

6 That would give rise to a notion of the similarity of the horns, &c., and not to 
that of the cow. 

62 If the horn alone is perceived, and the similarity of the gavaya to the cow is 
not recognised, then alone could the former be the Middle Term for the Minor Premiss 
of your Inference. But in that case, there being no recognition of the similarity of the 
gavaya to the cow, we could have no notion of the similarity of the gavaya, in the 
cow. All that we could have would be a notion of the cow as we knewit in the village ; 
and this would be a case of rememberance only- Thus then, the notion of the similarity 
of the gavaya, in the cow remains untouched by your luferenoe. And as it is this simi- 
larity that we hold to be the object of Analogy, this cannot but be accepted as a dis- 
tinct means of right cognition. 

63 No sncli concomitance being recognised, we could have no Inference. No other 
means of cognition is applicable in the case. Between the “ Agneya ” and the 
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more like the original (than the one denoted by the subsidiarleR),'--then 
the former, which has only a slight similarity becomes false, on the 
ground of its greater dissirnilarity. . And further, we have a quicker recog- 
nition of the second (i.e., that which has greater similarity), even in the 
absence of any idea of the former (i.e., that which has only a slight 
similarity 1 ; and it is for this reason also that it is set aside (in favour of 
the one which has gre:i.ter similarity). 

Thus ends the Ghafter on Analogy. 

{Section 8.) 

On Appaeent Inconsistency, 

1. A case, — where, in order to avoid the contradiction (or irroleYancy) 
of any object ascertained by means of any of the six means of right notion, 
an unseen object (or fact) is assumed, — is known to be one of “ Artliapatti ” 
(Apparent Inconsistency). 

2. “ ITiiseen” means ‘ not cognised by any of iYiefiuie means of right 
notion’ j because that produced by “ Yerbal Authority” has been declared 
to be apart from the “ seen ” (perceived) ; inasmuch as this latter (Vex'bal 
Authority) comprehends also the means of cognition (^abda) [wdxereas the 
other five comprehend only the object of cognition], and in this lies its 
difference from the other five. 

3. (1) The assumption, of the burning power of fire, based upon the 
facts of its burning a certain object ascertained by means of Sense-perception 
(constitutes an example of the first kind of “ Apparent Inconsistency ”) y 
and (2) the assumption of the mobility of the sun, based upon the fact of 
his movement from place to place, which is awsoertaiued by means of 
Inference (is an instance of the second kind of Apparent Inconsistency 
based upon Inf ei’enee). 

4 (3) Apparent Inconsistency based upon “ Verbal Au thorn ty ” will 
be explained hereafter. (4) The assumption of the fact of thecompre- 
hensibilitpy of the ‘ cow’ (as similar to the gavaya), based upon the fact 
of the ' cow ’ having been pei’ceived by ‘ Analogy ’ to be similar to the 
gavaya (is an instance of Apparent Inconsistency based upon Analogy). 

5 The assumption (5) of the eternality of words is based upon the 
fact of the expressive power of words, which is ascertained by means of 
” Apparent Inconsistency” (resorted to) for the purpo se of the definition 
of the denotation of words. 

” Sanrya ” there is the sitnilavifcy of having a common Deity. Therefore the proper- 
ties aijcl appurtenances of the Agneya ” can be said to apply themselves to the 
“ Sanrya” only through Analogy. 

^ “ Tive ” — leaving out Verbal Authority. 

- - B This is Arbhapatfci based upon another Arbhapatti j it is explained in the follow- 
ing Karika. 
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6-7. Tliat is to say, inasmiicli as the denotation of a word cannot 
be otherwise defined, we assume (by Apparent Inconsistency) a expres- 
sive power (in words) ; and as the latter is not otherwise possible, there- 
fore we arrive, by means of another “ Apparent Inconsistency, at the 
notion of the eternality of woi>ds. All this will be explained under 
the aphorism. “ DarQanasya pai'arthatwat ”[ I —i — 18]. 

8-9. The absence of Caitra from the house having been cognised by 
means of “ lilegation,” we arrive at the notion of bis presence outside the 
house ; and this latter has been cited (by the Bhashya) as an instance of 
another (sixth) kind of “ Apparent Inconsistency ” based upon “ fsTegation.” 
The instances of other forms of “ Apparent Inconsistency ” have been de- 
tailed under the treatment of tlie discrepancies of the Minor Terin(c/inp. on 
Inference, K. 66 et seq.). 

JO. From the perception (by means of ‘ negation’) of the absence of 
Oaitra (in the house) we get at the notion of his presence outside the 
house,'— and this is different from the process of Infe rence, inasmuch as 
in this case we have none of the appurtenances of Inference, — such as tlie 
assertion of the premises, &o., &o. 

11, Because, whether the object to be cognised be (1) tlie object 
(Caitra) as qualified by existence outside, or (2) an outside as qualified by 
the. existence of Oaitra, — any way, how can ‘ non-existence in the house’ 
(which is brought forward as the Middle Term) he a property of the 
MinorTerm? 

12- 13. “ The house, as qualified by Oaitra’s absence” cannot be the 
property of any (of the two alternatives pointed out in the last Karika) ; 
because at the time the object (Gaitra or outside) is not recognised as quali- 
fied by absence in the house ; for it is only the ‘ bouse ’ that is recognised, 
and not Oaitra. 

13- 15. Nor can non-visihility {oi Oaitra in the house) be a Middle 
Term, as will be explained in the chapter on “ Negation.” Therefore 
“ because he is not found in the house ” cannot be accepted as the Inferen- 
tial Reason. The non-visibility having led to the ascertainment of the 
negation of the object of cognition (Caiti'a), there follows the notion 

No Denotation is possible witbonb exprossivenoss ; and this latter could not be 
possible, if the words were not eternal. 

il “ Object to be cognised ” — which will be the Minor Term, of your syllogism. 
Those who assert Apparent Inconsistoncy to be a form of Inference, pat forth the 
following syllogism ; “ The living Caitra exists outside the house, — heoauso he is 

living and is not found within the house, — like myself ” : where living Oaitra” is the 
Minor Term, “ exists outside ” the Major Term, and “ non-existence in the house,” 
the Middle Term. 

18-lS “ At the time ” — i e., when we go to his house aud find that Caitra is nob 
there, 

IS- IB Because “ non-visibility ” is one stop further removed, being iutorvened by the 
notion of the absence of Ohaitra from his house. 
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of liis e;«isi!e«ce ordside the house; and hence this notion cannot be said 
to be caused by ‘ non- visibility.” And (even if) the character of the Middle 
Term belongs to the absence of Oaitra, this resides in the house (and not in 
the Minor Term, Oaitra ; and as such no pi’emiss would be possible). 

16. ISTor can such an object, (Minor Term) as has not been perceived 
before, can ever be the object of cognition (by Inference) ; and in the 
present case, neither ‘ oMteide,’ nor * Gaitra ’ has been perceived before (as 
concomitant with the Middle Ternir ; hence no premiss impossible). 

17. 06J. “ In a case, where from rise in the river-surface you infer 
that there has been rain in the higher regions, how do you recognise the 
relation of the Middle Term (rise in the river') with the unseen higher 
regions (Minor Term) ?” 

18. In this case we cognise the fact of ih.e falling of rain over the 
higher regions with reference to the region where the river has risen. Or 
this too may be explained as only an instance of “ Apparent Inconsistency.” 

19. In the former case in question the “ absence in the house of one 
who is living'^ is made the Middle Term ; but the cognition of this is not 
possible until “ his existence otitside ” has been ascertained. 

20. (In the case of the Inference of fire) the existence of smoJcB is cog- 
nised independently of the existence of fire ; because at the time of the per- 
ception of the existence of smoke, there is nothing that depends upon fire 
(for its existence). 

21. “ Absence in the house” pure and simple, — apart from devoid of 
any idea of the pei’son being alive, — is also found to apply to dead per- 
sons ; and as such it cannot be the means of getting at the notion of his 
existence outside. 

22. Whenever the notion of his absence in the house is accompanied by 
the notion of his being alive, Gaitra, being preclndod from the house, is con- 
ceived to exist outside (without having any recourse to process of In- 
ference). 

23. The notion of a general “absence in the house,” by itself (with- 
out any reference to any particular individual), cannot bring about any 
notion of Cafira’s existence outside. 

I'J This case is admibfced, by the Mimansafea also, to be one of Inference. Hence 
the objector brings it forward as equally open to the arguments urged by fhQ Edrika 
against the theory of Apparent Inconsistency being only a special case of Inferential 
: reasoning. ■ 

18 The syllogism being — “ The region where the river has nse?i (Minor Term) is 
such as had rainfall over its higher regions (Major Term), because oi the rise in the 
river (Middle Term).” Findiiig this explanation not suitable he relegates this 
instance to Apparent Inconsistency. 

1® “ Absence in the house, of oue who is living ” cannot be accepted as true, so 
long as we have not become cognisant of his existence outside ; till then, the former 
proposition has all the appearance of absurdity. Therefore the Middle Term becomes 
dependent upon the conclusion, which vitiates the validity of the luferouce. 
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24 It is only when the fact of his being alive has been established, 
that the notion of his absence in the home can point to his existence being 
outside, having precluded it from within the house. 

25, Thus then we find that absence in the house, independently of any 
idea of his being alive, is (also common to dead persons, and as such) con- 
trary (to the conclusion) ; and it is only the character of being not con- 
tradicted that is held to belong to the conclusion of your Infei’euce. 

26. Therefore the borne being cognised by “Sense-perception,” and 
the absence in the house by means of “ Negation,” — the idea of Ms existence 
{being alive) [which is all that is left of the Middle Term, after the first 
two factors, have been cognised by means of “ Sense-perception” and 
“ Negation ”] is the same that is recognised as being outside. 

27-28. It is only for the accomplishment of the Minor Premiss, that 
“ existence outside ” has been introduced ; in as much as it is only a.s 
qualified by this that the person can be the object of Inference, by means 
of the concomitance of the Middle Term and the Minor Term, &c. Thus 
then, if the cognition of the Minor Premiss, &c., be produced by the cog- 
nition of “ outside existence,” and that of “ outside existence',” by the 
Minor (and Major) pi'emisses, — then we have an unavoidable mutual inter- 
dependence. 

29. In the case of “ Apparent Inconsistency” on the other hand, thi.s 
fact of being contained in the object to be proved does not constitute a 
fallacy, because it is actually meant to be recognised as such. 

In that case, your conolutiion becomes only an implication of the premisses, and 
not an independent proposition. 

In your inferential argument, if mevQ absence in the home be made the Middle 
Term, then it applies to dead persona also, and as auoh, contradicts your own cuucdiisiou. 
It is only wheu the idea of absence iu the house is qualiiied by that of the person being 
alive, that you can have the couclusiou of his being outside. This has been shown in 
K. 22, to be only au implication of the premiases, and not an independent proposition. 
Tims then you nui.st adiuit that in fact your conclusion is notiiing but the prcnH.s.ses 
themselves stated differently. 

The conclusion — -exisbenco outside — becomes only apart of the Minor Preinisa. 
Tlie Middle Term consists of three factors : (1) non-existence (perceived by means of 
Negation) (2) in the iio?ise (seen l)y the eyo) (1)) of one loho is alive. The iirst two 
are cognised by otiior means of cognition, and the third implies his existence outside, 
and as such the conclusion is no advance upon the Premisses. 

27-23 “ Thus then, ^'c” — The fact of his being alive cannot be recognised, until his 
oxisteuco elsewhere (other than tho Uouse, from where he is found to he absent) has 
beau ascertained; aud as this is a necessary factor in the Middle Term (and hence iu 
the Minor Premiss), therefore it seems that the premiss itself depends upon (the recog- 
nition of) outside existence ; and as this is what is sought to be proved by means of tho 
premisses, there is an absurd mntaalinter-dependcnoe. . 

2^ In the case of Apparent Inconsistency, the inclusion of the object to be cognised 
iu tho notion of '* absence from the house,” aoooinpauied by that of his being alive, duos 
not affect its validity adversely ; because it is a peculiarity of this particular means 
of cognition that it leads to the assumption of something else, in order to avoid tlie 
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30- 31. Invariable concomitance too, in the case, could be recognised 
only when bis existence oatside has been ascertained. And inasmuch as it 
has not been recognised before, it cannot be the means of the cognition (of 
outside existence), even though it exist (subsequently); because “ab- 
sence in the house ” aud “ existence outside ” have never been perceived 
to be invariably concomitant. 

31- 32. In the matter of such concomitance, there is no other means 
of knowledge, save “Apparent Inconsistency,” by means of which tlie 
notion of one (absence in the house of one who is alive) brings about that 
of another (existence outside). If there be no such assumption (of the 
one by means of another’), then we cannot get at tbeir concomitance. 

33. Therefore at the time of the cognition of this relation, one of 
the two members related must be held to be recognised by means of 
“ Apparent Inconsistency ” ; and after this the Inference might follow. 

34-35. If one, sitting at the door of the house, were to assume Oaitra’s 
existence outside, — (thinking that) ‘ when he exists in one place (i.e., the 
garden where he is seen) he does not exist in another place, i the house)’ 
even then, the fact of his non-existence everywhere cannot be recognised (by 
means of Inference); because there could be no invariable ooucomitanoe 
between the Middle Term and ‘ non-existence in one definite place.’ 

36. (OhJ). “ Well, non-existence in a place before us is cognised by 

apparent irrelevancy of two well-recognised foots, — in the present ease, absence from the 
house, and being alive, the inconsistency whereof could be avoided only by the assum- 
ing of the fact of his being oatside. 

80 The existence of the Minor Premiss has been refuted in the above Karikas. 
Now begins the refutation of Invariable concomitance (embodied in the Major Premiss), 
as applied to oases of Apparent Inconsistency. 

fL82 < Their ” — i.e., of “ existence outside,” and “ absence from the house.” 

88 "Inference, ^c.” — ^bnt by that time Apparent Inconsistency will have done its 
special work, and thus justified its distinct existence. 

3i.86 Some people might urge that one who is sitting at the door is cognisant of 
the concomitance of Oaitra’s absence from the house with his emstence outside somewhere 
in the garden (where he is seen by the man at the door) ; and hence this man seeing 
him thus oould conclude that inasmuch as he is in one place (in the garden) he cannot be 
elsewhere (in the house) ; and thus he could recognise the concomitance of absence 
from the honae with existence outside. In reply to this, it is urged that though this 
may be possible, yet the fact of one who exists in one place not existing elsewhere, 
cannot form the subject of Inference; because even the manat the gate cannot be 
cognisant of any oonoomitanoe with regard, to such nnivorsal absence. The Objector 
urges : ” We recognise the fact that one who is present in one place is not present in 

another plnce (both places being before onr eyes) ; and upon this fact we can base the 
Inference of his absence from every other place in the world except the one in which 
he is seen.” The reply to this also is the same as before. The concomitance that is 
cognised is with reference to the absence from one definite place ; and this cannot form 
tlie basis of any Inference with regard to absence from all other places. 

88 In Inference, you urge the iuapplioatiou of invariable concomitance, &o., but 
Negation does not stand in need of snob 'aooessories, Therefore just as we recognise 
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means of Negation; and, in the same manner, this means of kno-wledge 
(Negation) requiring no special effort (on the part of the cogniser), 
we would get at the notion of absence, from everywhere else, of one wlio 
if found to exist in one place.” 

37. But Negation too cannot lead ns to any correct idea of “ non- 
existence everywhere else ” ; because such negation would also apply to the 
case of objects that are positive entities, but are at a distance, — so long as 
we have not gone to that particular place. 

38. It is only when we have visited different places, and found cer- 
tain objects not existing there, that, in the absence of any other means of 
knowledge (of the objects), we conclude that they do not exist (in those 
places). 

39. “ (If such be the fact) then we could have no concomitance 
between the atsence o/ j^re, and the absence of smo/ce, because we have not 
visited every place (where there is negation of fire).” 

40. He, for whom the object of Inference is “ absence in another suh- 
strate ” (ie., of the Middle Term in a substrate where the absence of the 
Major Term is ascertained, i,e., the “ Vipaksha”), will be liable to the 
above objection. As for ourselves, the mere fact of our not seeing (the 
smoke, in two or three cases of the absence of fire) is enough to bring about 
an idea of the absence of its concomitant (fire). 

41. ‘‘Well, in the same manner, in the casein question also, the 
relation (of concomitance) between the absence of Oaitra (in the house), 
and his existence (outside), — being recognised by means of Negation, — 
becomes quite possible.” 

the non-existence of something in a place near as, so coaid we also do with regard to 
its, absence from all other places, And the oonoomitanoe of absence from the house 
with existence outside being thus arrived at by the man at tlia door, the course of In- 
ference would be clear ; and there would be no need of any distinct means of knowledge 
in the shape of Appai’eut Inconsistency. 

Mere Negation we have also got with regard to such real existing objects as are 
at a distance — due to tlio mere fact of our nob having gone to that place. So mere 
Negation cannot be held to be a sufficient proof of nou-exiatonoe. 

SS The Objector nrgo.s ; “ You have a Negative premiss in the case of your stock 
example of Inference ‘ where fire is hot, smoke is not.’ Now, this would become 
impossible ; because so long as you have not visited every place whore fire is nob, yovx 
cannot assert any concomitance between the absence of fire and the absence of smoke.” 

40 We do not stand in need of any idea of the absence of smoko, in all oases of 
the absence of fire, — only two or three instances are sufficient for onr purpose, just 
as we do not staud in need of ascertaining the existence of fire in evert/ case of the 
existence of smoke. 

4t When affirmative oonoomitanoe has been- ascertained (between the Fire and the 
Smoke), if only a few instances of the oonoomitanoe of their contraries be necessary 
as you urge, for a successful issue of the luferenoe, — then the oxisteuoe of Caibra iu 
one plnce (the garden) being found to be concomitant with his absence from another 
place (tho house), — and thus even iu one placej the concomitance of absence from the 
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4‘J!-'i3. But ilio fuoii is that in the case of Fire and Smoke, the exten- 
sion of tliese being limited, their concomitance is well-kno'vyn, and oven in 
iho absence of any idea of concomitance between their negations, the cxis’ 
tenee of smoko is enough for the recognition of the existence of hre. In 
the case in question on the Other hand, one of the concomitants (ahsonce 
everywhere else) having an endless extension, even an idea of concomitance 
is not possible, 

44. “ But the recognition of another place without Oaitra, is in this 
wise: ‘ Another place is such as Ghaitra is absent from there, — because 
that place is other than the one where he is found to exist, — like another 
place before us (where he is found not to exist).’ ” 

45. This argument is such as is also applicable to a contradiotoiy con- 
clusion, — the process of reasoning being ‘ another place is such as Caitra 
is present there, — because it is a place other than the place before us 
(where Oaitra, does not exist), — like the place (before us) whei’e Caitra 
is seen to exist.’ 

4G-47. When the person, as a whole, is found to exist in one place, — 
this not being otherwise explicable, w© naturally conclude that be cannot 
but be absent from everywhere else. Therefore ©von the recognition of 
your invariable concomitance can only be arrived at by means of “ Appa- 
rent Inconsistency.” So also in tbe case where a sight of the effect leads 
to the notion of a potency, in the cause, of bringing about the effect. 

48-49. If it he urged that “the effect may be made the Middle 
Term (and thus the case may be proved to be one of Inference),” — (w© 
reply), no ; because (the arriving at the notion of the peculiar potency 
does not stand in need of any relation (of invariable concomitance). 
The Potency could be recognised (by means of Infei'enoo) only when tbe 
fact of its being related (by concomitance) had been ascertained, and not 
otherwise. Butin the recognition of this Polency, a»iy application of Sense- 
pei’ception, (Inference, Word, Analogy and Negation) is impossible ; 

house with existence in the garden having been ascertained, — the mere fact of the non- 
recognition of any fact to the contrary would lead ns to the invariable coiicotnitanco 
of presence in one place with absence from another j and thus the road, of Inference 
would be clear. 

“ Extension being Zimited ’’-—because the class “ Fire ” and the clas.s “ Smoke ” 
inhere, in their entirety, in every individual fire and smoke, and thus their scope being 
limited, the recognition of their concomitance is easily arrived at j and hence it is well 
known not to stand in any urgent need of the idea of the ooncoraitanee of their nega- 
' lives. ■ 

46.47 Thus then. Apparent Inconsistency has a distinct and independent object of 
its own. In the c-ase of Cause and Effect tbe existence of the effect would not be other- 
wise explicable ; hence it is by means of Apparent Inconsistency, that wo are enabled 
to assume the existence of a peculiar potency in the cause of bringing about the parti- 
cular effect. 

48.49 Potency ” is not amenable to Sense-perception, 
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l}eiice tliiis can be cognised only by means of “ Apparent Inconsistency,” 
■wbich is a correct means of knowledge (even) in tbe absence of the three 
factoi’s of Inference. 

50. In the case of the snake and the mongoose, tlie idea of their res- 
pective defeat and victory, based upon the fact of their standing to each 
other in the relation of the killed and the killer, is not cited (as an 
instance of “ Apparent Inconsistency”), because it does not differ from 
Inference. 

51. On the hearing of such assertions as that “ being fat, a person 
does not eat daring the day,” we arrive at the idea of his eating in the 
night ; and this is a case of Verbal “ Apparent Inconsistency.” 

52-53. Some people refer this to the Meaning, and others to the 
Word; and they declare it to be identical with “ Verbal Authority.” 
Because, they assert, it is by means of this (Vei’bal “ Apparent Incon- 
sistency ”) that all Vedio rites are regulated ; hence if this were different 
from “Verbal Authority” (and Scripture), such rites would become 
non- scriptural. 

54. Others hold that the fact (of the person eating at night) 
forms the actual denotation of the statement heard (that ' being fat, he 
eats not in the day’). While there are others who hold it to be the deno- 
te, tion of another Sentence, intermixed with the denotation of the said 
statement. 

55. The fact of his eating at night cannot be held to be tbe deno- 

tation of the statement heard ; because a multifariousness of denotations 
is not proper (in words), and expressiveness does not belong to the 
Sentence. , 

66. The meaning of a Sentence is recognised, only in the form of 
a (syntactical) connection among the meanings of the words (constituting it ) ; 
and the denotation of ‘ night,’ &c., is not got at by means of the Sentence 
containing the word “ Day ” (ie., “ He eats not in the day”). 

6^ Other commentators have cited this as an instanoe of Apparent Inconsistency ; 
bnt the Bhashya has not accepted it beoanse it is only a process of Inference. 

6g.5S Some people bold that the result in this case is the fact of his eating at 
night. Others assert that the result is confined only to the assertion, “ be eats at 
ihght.” ' 

“ Yedic Actions, — The “ ApQrva”is assumed, because the Oansal Efficiency of 

the Sacrifice itself towards the final result is not otherwise explicable. . 

6* Even amoiif? those who confine it merely to the word, there is a difference of 
opinion ; Some hold that he eats at night iorms part of the direct denotation of the 
assertion “ being fat be eats not in tbe day.” Others hold that the denotation of this 
assertion leads to another, m'a : ” He eats at night.” And the result of Apparent In- 
consistency is said to be the denotation of this latter assertion as mixed up with, and 
led to by, that of the former, 

B8 Therefore the fact of his eating at night cannot form part of the direct denota- 
tion of the Sentence ” he eats not in the day*” 
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57. “ Rafing' at night” cannot constitute the syntactical connection 
of the Sentence containing the word “ Day.” Nor are “ night, &o.,” parti- 
cular forms of “ Day, &o.,” whereby these latter would be expressive of 
the former. 

58. And again, since the Sentence (“eats not in the day”) has its full 
fnncKon in the denotation of another meaning ( the denial of eating in the 
day), therefore no second meaning (in the form of eating at night) can be 
attributed to it. And for this reason, this meaning (that of eating at night) 
must be (held to be) denoted by another Sentence (“ He eats at night ”) 
present in the mind of the person (who has heard the assertion, “Being 
fat, he eats not in the day”). 

59. Though this Sentence (in the mind of the person, viz., “ He eats 
at night ”) partakes of the character of “ Verbal testimony,” yet, we have 
got to assert what, from among “ Sense-perception” and the re.st, is the 
means of getting at an idea of that Sentence. 

60. Thus then, to a Sentence not uttered, “ Sense-perception” cannot 
a.pply. Nor can Inference ; because this (Sentence — “ Eats at night ”) has 
never been seen to be comcomitant with the other (Sentence— “ Eat, be 
eats not in the day ”). 

61. Even when any relation (with the Sentence “ Eats not in the 
day”) has nob been recognised, if it be accepted to be the Middle Term (in 
the Inference of another Sentence, “ Eats at night,” which has not been 
found to be related to the other Sentence “ Eats not in the day ”)— then 
the mere utterance of such a Sentence would bring about the idea of all 
Sentences. 

62. Nor are all Sentences, that are amenable to “ Apparent lucousis- 
tency,” found to be related to all Sentences ; and therefore them can be no 
Inference with regard to them. 

63. Neither mere existence, nor any specific entity, can be recognised 
by means of Infemnce ; in the present case, what is inferred (according to 
you) is only the mere existence or a particular Sentence (“ Eats at 
night”). 

64. And so, in the present case, the object of Inference is not (as it 
ought to have been) an object, whose independent existence has been 
previously ascertained, as specified by a property the independent existence 
of which also has been previously recognised. 

81 “ All the Sentences." — -When there is no restriction as to the existence of the rela- 
tion of concomitance between the Sentences “Eats at night” and “Eats not in the 
day,” then, any and every Sentence oonld be taken to bring about the idea of all other 
Sei\tonoea in the world ; whieh is an absurdity. 

68 The object of Inference has been proved to be a “ Samanya ” ; and hence mere 
exisbenGey or any speoifio entity can never form its object. 

64 In the present case, it would. only be the exiatenoe of a definite object that 
would form the subject matter of Inference; 
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65. “ Wliafc we recogaise (by means of Inference) is the Sentence tliat 
is heard (‘ Eats not in the day ’) as qualified by the other Sentence (‘ Eats 
at night’).” Bat in that case you would have a Minor Term such as has 
an unknown qualification. 

66. And again, if you hold this (“ the Sentence heard ”) to be the 
Middle Term, because of the absence of any other characteristic Middle 
Term ; then you will have the Middle Term (Minor Premiss) forming a 
part of the conclusion, as in the case of the Word. 

67. In the same manner, we can disprove the fact of the Sen- 
tences having the character of objects and properties: If the Sen- 
tence “ Eats at night ” has not been ascertained, it cannot qualify the other 
Sentence; while if it has already been ascertained, it cannot be the 
object to be recognised by means of Inference. 

68. In the absence of the particular relationship of action and agent, 
there can be no property ; and since one Sentence is not the denotation of 
another, therefore it cannot be its qualification, in the form of its object. 

69. If it be urged that “ inasmuch as one Sentence leads to the recog- 
nition of another, it must be held to be expressive of it,” — then in that 
case, we have the absurdity of a multiplicity of denotations. And the 
character of property, derived from Inference, would be useless. 

70. Nor is tliat Sentence (“ Bats at night ”) cognised by means of 
the meanings of words (contained in the Sentence “ Eats not in the day ") ; 
because it is not in any way connected with them. The character of 
words is such that they indicate the particular forms of their denota- 
tions, because of the inconsistency of their general forms of these tin con- 
nection with the Sentence in which they occur). 

66 “ Unknown qualijication ” — because the Sentence '* Bata at night” can never be 
recognised as a qualification of the Sentence “ He does not eat in. che day.” 

66 That is to say, if the Middle Term be the same as the Minor Term, — viz., the 
Sentence that is heard. In the case of the word" — i.e., as in the argument brought 
forward to prove the fact of words having distinct denotations (see above). 

68 Since one Sentence, ^c" — ’The relation subsisting between the object and its 
substrate is not possible j because one Sentence is not the object of another. This rela- 
tion would he possible only if one Sentence were the expressed denotation of another. 

69 Derived from Inf erence, ^c." — This anticipates the following objection : ‘' We 
grant that one Seiiteuco is not the denotation of another ; but one Sentence is clearly 
such as if inferred from another, — and hence the sentence Eats not in the day, being the 
object of Inference based upon the other sentence as its Middle Term, itself becomes the 
Middle Term ; and as such could be laid down as the qualification of the other Sentence,” 

The sense of the reply is chat the Inference having been got at before hand, the 
subsequent asoerbainment of one Sentence being the qaalification of another is entirely 
•useless. ... 

10 “ The character of words, ^c." — The word “jar” denotes the class; but inasmuch 
as this denotation is not consistent with the particular Sentence “ bring the jar,” it is 
accepted to indicate an individual jar. There is no such relation of Glass and liidivi- 
dual between the two Sentences in question. 
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71, Tliere is nofcliiiig in the words “ Fat, eats not in the day ” that 
could not be compatible without the other Sentence Eats at night ”). 
Nor is tliei’e any other* way in which the words “ Eats not at day ” can be 
related to that particular Sentence (“ Eats at night ”). 

72-73. If it be ur’ged that “ we can assume a different Sentence 
denotative of the Sentence, ‘ Eats at night ’ ” — then (we reply) that the 
same objection (of want of connection, &c,), would apply to this assump- 
tion also ; for any number of such assumptions cannot liberate it from the 
(objection of ) want of connection. Hence it would be far better to 
accept its denotation by means of the first Sentence. 

73. And further, in the case of your Inference, both negative and 
positive concomitance would he denied to exist, as in the case of the Word. 

74. Nor is there any similarity between the Sentence heard (“ Eats 
not in the day ”) aiid that which is not heard (“ Eats at night ”). Hence 
the case cannot be one of Analogy. Similarly with the meanings of the 
two Sentences. 

76. Both similarity and the character of being the characteristic 
Middle Term, having been precluded from belonging to the Sentence, the 
same would bo the case with the meaning (of the Sentence) also ; heiioo 
the question cannot be included in either of the other Means of Right 
Notion (“ Sense-perception,” &c.). 

76. The Sentence “Eats at night” is assumed, because without 
snob a Sentence, the meaning denoted by the Sentence heard (“ He is 
fat, and Eats not in the day ”) would be absolutely inconceivable. 

77. “(1) Wby should not the above case be explained as— ‘because 

“ Want of connection,"— h&tween the words of the assumed Sentence and 
the Sentence “ he eats at night.” For the sake of that connection, yon will have to 
assatne another Seufcenco, — and so on Sentence after Sentence, ad infinitum but nofc. 
withstanding all these endless assanipbions, the want of connection will continue just 
the same j and in tiie end you will have to accept the fact of a Sentence being recog- 
nised by means of an unconnected Sentence ; and then the assumption of a new Sen- 
tence becomes xaseleas. And it has been, already proved that there can be no denotative 
relation between the two Sentences themselves. Hence your theory falls to the ground. 

18 There is neither a positive invariable concomitance between the two Sen- 
tences, not any concomitance between the negatives of the two Sentences, &o., &o., <fec., as 
was explained in oonrse of the refutation of the theory that meanings belongs to Words. 

1* “ Similarity.” — Since there is no similarity between the meanings of the two 
Sentences. 

IS The Sentotice heard is, on the veiy face of it, impossible, and its mo.nning conld 
never be conceived of as being in any way possible, unless we recognised the fact of 
his eating at night, which alone can render the meaning of the Sentence possible, to a 
certain extent. And thus, inasmuch as the new Sentence is cognised simply with a 
view to avoid the inconsistency of the Sentence heard, it must be admitted to be a case 
of Apparent liiconsisteucy, pure and simple. 

n This objection emanates, from one who holds that tlie object of Apparent 
Inconsisfceucy is the meaning of the Sentence “ he oats at night” and not the Sentence 
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till e moai ling of the Sentence heard is not possible without that of the 
other Sentence, therefore it is this latter meaning that is assumed ’ ? And (2) 
like tlie meaning of a Sentence, why should not this also bo included iu 
“ Yerbal testimony ” ? 

78. But all specially qualified cognitions are such that they presup- 
pose the words (that give expression to such cognitions). When the Sen- 
tence has once fulfilled its purpose, anything other than that cannot be held 
to form the object of “ Verbal testimony.’' 

79. “ If there be no connection (between the two Sentences ‘Eats 
not in the day’ and ‘ Eats at night’), or even when existing, if it he not 
recognised, — then (in that case), the Sentence (‘Eats at night ’) being 
recognised would not he true, as it would not he based upon any Means of 
Right ISTotion.” 

80. Is there any heavenly ordinance declaring the fact of such conne •_ 
tion being a Means of Right Kotion ? In that case, how cair the character 
of such Means of Right Rotion belong to “ Sense-perception,” which is 
devoid of any such connection (or relation of concomitance) ? 

81. If it he urgrd that “ in the case of Sense-perception tliere is 
connection between the object and the Sense-organ,” then ( we reply 
that) at the time of the perception by the Sense, such connection (between 
the object and the Sense-organ) is not recognised by all persons. 

82. Even one who recoguises such connection does so only after he 
has had the Sense-perception ; and hence . this connection cannot form 
part of the means of right knowledge (“ Sense-perception,”) itself ; since 
so far as the functioning of Sense-perception is concerned, the couuectiou is 
as good as non-existent. 

itself. (2) Just as, beoanso the connectioti of the meanings of words is not possible, 
therefore even though it is not denoted by words, yet the meaning of the Sonteuce is 
assumed, and is accepted to bo amenablo to Verbal Testimony ; — in the same manner) 
iu the case in question, the meaning of the assumod Sontenco “ He eats at night” being 
recognised in order to avoid the inconsistency of the meaning of the other Sentence) 
could bo accepted as an instance of Verbal Testimony. 

The first half of this Karika meets the (I) and the second tlio (2) objection of the 
last Kilrika. The object of Apparent lucouBisbenoy — the cognition of the new Sen” 
tonce — is a specified cognition, and as such, presupposes the existence of words (consti- 
tuting the a,ssuined Sentence) ; and since the moaning will havo boon signified by these 
words, it could not be the object of Apparent Inconsistency. “ When the Sentence, 

— so long as the Sentence has not attained its object, whatever may be signified by it, 
must be accepted to be its denotation; and hence the meaning of a Sentence becomes the 
object of Verbal Testimony. So long as the words constituting it havo not been construed 
with one another, the Sentence remains with its object nnfnlfllled. And as soon as tho 
construction of the Sentence has been got at, it attains its object ; and when tliis Ims 
boon fulfilled, if anything else happens to bo implied by that Sentence, such subsoejnent 
implication cannot bo acoeptod as tho object of the Verbal Authority of that Sentciua^. 

“ An 'joinl as, — Bocauso it docs not in anyway holp the cogniUon of the 

object, coming, as it docs, only after such, cognition has been arrived at. 

31 
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88. Some people (the Bauddhas) hold the “ Eye ” and the Ear ” to 
ho such, as to lead to the cognition, of their various objects, without 
aomiug in contact with them ; and just as these people hold the fact of the 
cognition by means of these (Bye and Ear) to be true (as being cases of 
Sense-perception), so we would also have in the case in question. 

84. Therefore in the existence, or non-existence of connection) 
whatever cognition we have — provided that it be permanent (i.e,, not con- 
tradicted by any subsequent correct cognition) — must be valid. 

85. Wo one denies the fact of this (“ Appai’ent Inconsistency ”) being 
a valid means of right knowledge. The only difference of opinion is on 
the point of its difference or non-difference (from other means of right 
knowledge, Inference, &c.) And on this point we have arrived at a correct 
conclusion ( that “ Apparent Inconsistency ” is distint from all the other 
five means of I’ight knowledge ; and as such must be accepted as a distinct 
and independent means of right knowledge). 

86. In a place where, in the absence of connection, no cognition is 
produced, there is no help. But even in that case the connection does 
not constitute the ground (or cause) of validity. 

87. In the “ Mimahsa-^astra ” (1) Wherever a pruti is assnraed 
on the ground of another pruti, (2) When a passage is assumed to apply 
to a definite sacrifice through “ Power, &o.,” and (3) Where the result, 
&c. (of a sacrifice) are assumed from outside, — in all these cases we have 
no conception of any (inferential) connection. 

'88 Bye— and Bar — cognition is held to be true even in the absence of any contact 
between those organs and the object (as held by the Bauddhas ) ; and hence just as want 
of connection does not in any way affect the validity of these cognitions, so too, in 
every other case, we could not allow the validity of any cognition to he denied on the 
only ground of the absence of connection. 

The existence or absence of connection does not in any way determine the vali- 
dity of a cognition. 

86 “ There is no help ” — i.e., we must admit the presence of connection tobe aneoos- 
sary concomitant of the validity of that particular cognition. “ Ground of validity. ” — 
The only such ground that we admit of is the absence of any cognition to the contrary. 

87 All these are oases of the application of Apparent Inconsistency. (1) In the 
absence of a certain Qruti, a Smriti passage appears irrelevant or inconsistent ; and 
with a view to this a ^ruti is assumed by means of Apparent Inconsistency, e.g., in 
tlie case of the Smritis treating of the AahtaM, whose basis in the Qruti is only assumed. 
(2) A certain sacrifice is enjoined ; but its deity is not named there j and as without a 
Deity, the sacrifico itself would be impossible ; and with a view to remove this incon- 
sistency, wo get at the name of the Deity through the force of a certain word in the 
mantra mentioned in connection with the saoi’ifice. (3) In the same manner, in the 
case of the Vi^ioagit sacrifice, the result is not mentioned, and as the injunction re- 
mains incomplete and inconsistent in the absence of a result, we assume a result, in 
the shape of the attainment to Heaven. And in all these three cases, the only way of 
getting at a satisfactory oouolusion is, by meatis of Apparent Inconsistency. And 
though in all these oases, no oonneotion is recognised, yet no one can deny the validity 
and, correctness of the assumptions. 
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88. All tliese atid suet, like oases woiiM be inexplicable, if “Ap- 
parent Inconsistency ” were not different from “ Inference,” If, even 
when having such a distinct form and character, the name “ Inference ” 
be given to it, then you may have your wish. 

Thus ends the Chapter on Apparent InconsistencyJ* 


(Section 9). 

ON “NEGATION.” 

1- 2. In the case of an object where the aforesaid five means of 
knowledge do not function towards the comprehension of the existence of 
that object, we have Negation as the sole means of cognition. The ascer- 
tainment of the non-contact (non-existence) of an object depends upon 
the validity of this (Negation) as a means of cognition. 

2- 4. The non-existence of curd in milk is called “ Prior Negation” 
(Pragabhava) (1) ; the non-existence of milk in the curd is called “ Des- 
truction ” (Dhwahsa) (2) ; the negation of the horse, &o., in the cow, and 
vice versa is known as “ Mutual Negation ” ( Anyonyabhava) (3) ; the lower 
portions of the hare’s head, being devoid of hardness and a supernu- 
merary growth in the form of horns, is called “ Absolute Negation” 
(Atyantabhava) (4). 

If Negation were not accepted as a (distinct) means of cogni- 
tion, then we would have the existence of curd in milk, of milk in curd, 
of the jar in a piece of cloth, of horns in the hare, of intelligence in the 
earth, &c., of shape in the Soul, of odour in watei’, of taste in fire, of form 
together with these two in the Air, and of tangibility and these three in 
the Aka§a. 

7-8. Nor again could we have any usage with regard to the 
differentiation of causes and effects, &c., if Negation were not classified into 

88 A.11 that we want to prove is that the form and character of Apparent Inoongis- 
tenoy are distinct from those of Inference. This having been satisfactorily proved, i^ 
even then, you persist in calling it " Inference,” you may do so. The word may be 
explained as that which is the means of something cognised after {or in the walce of) some- 
thiv^ else {Anu —pa^cM, miyate anena) ; and when thus explained, the name “ Annmana ” 
is applicable to all the means of right notion. And as sneh, wo have no objection to 
the name being given to Apparent Inconsistency. 

1-2 Says the Bhashya : “ Negation too, being an absence of all other means of 
notion, gives rise to the notion it exists not with regard to a remote object.” To 
this an objection is raised : “ That which consists of the absence of the means of 
right notion cannot itself be the means of right notion ” ; and with a view to this 
objection, we explain the word “ Pramanabhava” (absence of the moans of right notion) 
as the absence (or non-application) of the aforesaid five Pramanas. By means of 
these five objects as cognised as existing, while hy ineans of Negation tliey are cogiiisod 
as non-existing. 

1-8 This Karika is levelled against those who hold that Negation being a non-entity 
can novor be a means of right notion ; the curd does nob exist while the milk lasts, it 
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thoHc of dilVeruat kiiidK, snob £is Prior Negation, &c. Nor again is saoh 
classiHcation possible with regard to a non-eutity. Therefore Negation 
must be an entity. For what is the negation of an effect, other than the 
existence ( continnance) of the cause ? 

9. Or again, Negation mnst be an entity, like the cow, &a., because it 
is capable of forming the object of the notions of collective afilnnation 
and differentiation ; and also, because it is an object of cognition. 

10. Nor can it be asserted at will (wibhont any grounds for so doing) 
that such a notion is only an (incorrect) irapo.sition, or tliat it is a mis- 
taken notion; tiierefore the fact of the character of general and 
particular belonging to Negation cannot be said to be false. 

11. By means of the word “ Praraanabhava” (in the Bhasbya) is meant 
the non-appearanca of “ Seme-perception ” and the rest> And tins is eithoi- 
a particular modification of the Sonl, or the cognition of another object. 

12. With regard to an object, which is ever both eostant and non- 

is orly this prior nenration of the cui'd wherein lies its character as an effect. No sooner 
does tlie card come into the existence than the milk ceases to exist ; and it is in this 
subsequent destruction of the milk tliati lies its character as the cause. The other 
examples of negation shown above would be impossible if wo did not admit of the 
aforesaid olassilication of negation. And since no classification is possible for a non- 
entity, therefore wo conclude Neg.ation to be an entity ; the more so, because the nega- 
fion of an effoofc consists only in the exintence of the cause, i,e., so long as the cause 
continues to exist there is a negation of the effect. 

U If Negation be accepted to be a particular modification of the Soul, — i.e. (in the 
present case), the negation of the particular modification of the Soul in the shape of the 
sensuous perception of the jar, — then, such negation cannot but be accepted as a means 
of right notion ; inasmuch as it brings about the cognition of the non-cxistence of the 
jar 5 and the effect of this means is the knowledge that the jar does not exist. If however, 
this cognition of non-existence, arising with regard to a distinct object in the shape of 
the iibsence of the be called “Negation,” then the effect thereof would be the 
acceptance or abandoning of the object, &o., &c. The moaning of the aforesaid 
Bhashya passage would thus come to be this ; “ The absence of Sense-perception 
and the rost giving rise to tho idea that it is wot, constitutes ‘ Negation,’ which is a 
distinct ( the sixth) means of right cognition.” 

1? Every object has a double character ; with regard touts own form, it exists {i.e., 
as jar, a jar exists) ; while with regard to the form of another object, it does not exist {i.e. 
and as cJoth the jar does not exist)* Both forms are equally entities ; sometimes people 
cognise the one and sometimes the other. This is levelled against the objection that, 
inasmuch as there is no such independent entity as Negation, apart from the hare 
condition of the ground {i.e., as the non-existence of the jar in a particular place is 
none other than the place devoid of the jar), and this latter is .n-menable to Sotiao- 
perceplion, there is no room left for any other independent means of cognition in the 
shape of Negation. The sense of the reply is that the fact of the non-existence of the 
cloth in the jar simply means that the Cloth in its non-existent form iiiliores in another 
object, the jar, and as such, produces the cognition of its non-extant form in 
the jar. And certainly this non-existent form of the cloth could never be cognisable 
by moans of Seuae-percepbion, &o. Hence we obtain a distinct and independent 
object for Negation, as a distinct means of cognition. 
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with reference to its own form and that of another ohject rcspec' 
tively, aoTHC people cognise only certain forms at certain times. 

13. Wc have the compi'ehension of the cognition of that form, 
which has como into existence, and with regard to which there is a desire 
(on the part of the agent) for comprehenaion, and it is by this that the 
cognition is named. 

14. But daring all this time the other form continues (Intent) 
helping the cognition of its connter-entity. Becan.se in the cognition of 
each of these we always have the touch of the other. 

15. The ascertained definite notion of positive existence — such as 
“ this is (tlie jar) and nothing else ”~is not possible, without a tinge of 
the cognition of the absence of everything else. 

J6. Kor is the cognition “it (jar) does not exist” possible, witliout 
a notion of the object itself ; for there can be no cognition witliout an 
objective substratum. 

17. “ Sense-perception” and the rest apply to snch cases where there 
is a comprehension of the positive (extant) form of an object; where, 
however, the object of comprehension is the negative form, the only 
action of these (Sense-perception) consists in their non-appearance. 

18. The idea that “ this is not ” is never hrouglit about by mean.s of 
the Sense organs ; becanse the Sense-organs are capable of having 
contact with positive forms only. 

19. “ Well, you have asserted that ‘ non-existence ’ is non-clifferent 
from ‘ existence ’ ; hence tlio Sense-organs could have coutaot even with 
non-existence.” ISTot so ; becanse we do not admit of an absolute identity 
between the two (what we do admit of is only comparative non-difference); 
as in the case of colour, &o. 

20. Even when thei’e is an identity of the object (ns in the case of a 
fruit, which is only one), we admit of a certain diffi'rence among its 
properties, colour, taste, odour, And the comprehension of these exis- 
ts When the jar has appeared in its extant form it becomes cognised, and the cog- 
nition is called the “cognition of the jar. ” When, on the other hand, it is the 
mon-ejxistent form of the jar that has appeared in connection -with a particular place, 
we have a cognition of this non-existent form ; and this cognition is called the “ cog- 
nition of the ab-seiice of the jar” ; and this latter cognition is the object of Negation. 

In the cognition of the jar, an idea of the absence of the jar ever continues 
latent, helping (by its negation) the cognition of the jar itself, and the cognition of the 
absence of the jar is admittedly accompanied by an idea of the jar itself. 

Just as Colour, Taste, &o., are each different by thera.^elves, but are considered 
non-dilferent, as oo-hering in the same substance. 

*0 Just as in the case of Colour, there is diiSerenoe in reality (though there is 
also a seeming identity), so also in tb® case of existence and non-existence ; though 
they are really different, yet they seom 'to be identical inasmuch as both of thorn inhere 
in the same object. The difference between the two is also proved by the fact that 
one of them (efisteneo) is comprehended when it has appeared and the other {non- 
exinlence] has disappeared, and vice vers>l. 
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fence non-cxisteuce depends upon (the) (appeai’ance of the one) and 
disappearance (of the othei’). 

21. Tlie ground of difference, too, is found to he this : In the compi’e- 
hension of existence we have contact of the senses as the means, while 
that of «on-ea3isj5ence is independent of such contact. 

22. Oi colour^ too, some people explain in the difference to be 
based upon the difference in the means of their (respective) comprehen- 
sion just as in the case of one and the same person having the character 
oi Bon (with regard to his father) and/aiAer (with regard to his Son). 

23. (According to ns) the difference among colour, is always 
based on mere cognition. They cannot be held to form a composite whole 
on the ground of the identity of their location. 

24. Colour, Taste, ^c., are held to be one, on the grounds of their 
being entities and properties, — and as being both identical with tbo 
substance and each of these again is held to bo different from the other, 
when considered individually in its own specific character. 

25. In the same manner, if, in the case in question, we had not the 
difference based upon a similar consideration of the individual specific 
character of each {existence and non-existence'), then in other places we could 
not have any idea of the positive and negative characters of a cognition. 

26. When there is a contact (of the Sense) with the object, then we 
have a cognition of its form and the notion thatii is. On the other hand, 
the notion it is not is due to the absence of such contact. 

SS Some people hold that colour is cognised by the aye and odour hy 'the nosej} 
and in this lies the difference of colour from odour. Just as the character of the Son 
is cognised with reference to the Father, and that of the Father with reference to the 
Son, BO, in the same manner, we could have the difference between existence and non- 
existence (as correlative entities) . 

SS They are different simply because they are cognised to be different. “ They cannot, 
^c.” — This is levelled against the objection that “ if such be the case, then we would 
have an eternal difference between colour and taste, and between existence and nom 
existence ; and the idea of identity could be explained as being due to the fact of their 
existing in one and the same place ; and thus forming a single composite whole, which 
is cognised as the object' (fruit, f.i.) ’* The sense of the reply is that this is not correct, 
inasmuch as an independent object forming the substratum of properties has been 
proved to have an independent existence apart from its properties {vide Chapter on 
“ feserise-perception”)- 

26 If between existence and non-existence we do not accept both difference and non- 
difference, in accordance with the aforesaid considerations, then, with regard to one 
and the same object (jar f.i.), we could not have the cognitions of both its existence and 
non-axiatenoe, as based respectively upon its positive and negative forms. 

28 The form of the place, being in contact with the sense, is at once comprehended ; 
and the same place being (in the shape endowed with the presence of the jar) not in 
snoh contact, wo have the notion that the place is devoid of the jar, and so on. The 
Nyuya-ratndhara enters into a lengthy discussion as to the various relationships of 
this non-existence. 
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27, kiieir; \hQ {the place wh&re the jar is not') hdiB “perceived 

(by the Eye), and the counter-entity (the jar) has been rernemhered, 
then follows the notion that (the y'ar) is not, which is purely mental (and 
as such) independent of the Sense-organs. 

28.. Having (at first) see?i the mere form (of a place), and latterly 
happening to remember a little of it, if one is asked as to the non-presence, 
in that place, of another object, he at once becomes cognisant of such non- 
presence (by means of “ Negation” pure and simple). 

29. Nor (in the case of Negation) do we find the character of Infer- 
ence ; because there is no Middle Term. If it be urged that “ we 
have for such term, the positive form (of the object whose existence is 
denied),” then (we reply) this cannot be, because the positive form 
does not form an object of cognition at that time. 

30. Thei’e is an appearance of the cognition of the negative form 
only when the positive form does not form an object of cognition. When, 

27 Tins anticipates the following objection : “ The Eye perceives the place, and 
Negation brings about the idea of the non-existence of the jar; how, then, oonld we 
have tho notion of this non-existence as cpialifying, or residing in, the particular place ? ” 
The seiivSe of the reply is that the process may be thna explained ; (1) The place is seen 
by the Eye ; (2) the jar (which has been seen before, and which could have been seen 
if it had been present) is remembered j (3) then there follows a pui’oly mental process 
which gives rise to the notion of the non-emstence of the jar. The qualified notion of 
such non-existence in a place can be explained as having been brought about by the 
collective action of all the aforesaid three processes. 

88 A person has passed the morning at a certain place ; and all along he notices 
only the bare place, and nothing else enter’s into his mind. And in the afternoon he is 
asked if a tiger had been to that place in the morning. He calls up the place in his 
mind, and at once becomes cognisant of the fact that no tiger had been to the place • 
and he replies to the same effect. Here we find that the non-existence of the tiger 
had not been cognised while he was at the place ; in fact, no idea of the tiger had 
entered his head, so he could not have realised its absence at that time. Nor is the 
place before his eyes, when the question is put to him. Therefore the idea 
of the non-existence of the tiger that be now has cannot be said to be duo 
to the action of the senses; nor can it be said to be due solely to the non- 
perception of something that could have been perceived if it were present (it is spe- 
cially against this alternative of the Naiydyika that the present Karika is levelled) ; 
because this would be the cause of such notion of tho tiger’s absence as would appear 
at tho time the person was at the place. As a matter of fact, however, in the above 
instance, we find that so long she was there the idea of the tiger never entered his 
head; n.nd so the non-perception of the perceptible cannot be the cause of his subse- 
quent cognisance of the tiger’s absence, which must, therefore, be admitted to have 
boon the result of “ Negation” pure and simple, as aided by the former perception 
of the place and the slight remembrance of it in the afternoon. 

89 “ At that time — i.e,, when its non-existence was cognised. That which is nob 
cognised cannot constitute the Middle Term. 

30 At the time that the object is cognised to exist, it cannot be cognised to bo 
non-extant. 
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on tlio other liaod, the positive form has been cognised, then there can ho 
no cognition of tlie negative form. 

31. Nor can this ( positive foi’m) be the predicate of the Minor pre- 
miss, as in the case of the Word. And, again, no positivity is held to 
bo concomitant with all negativity. 

32. Even if we come across snob a case as where the existence of 
one thing (place) is acoompanied by that of another Cjar), even then, we 
may also come across a case where in the same case (of the existence of 
the pZaee) we find the non-existence of another (jar). 

33. In a case where the non-existence of an object has never before 
been cognised, even in th at case, we find that the comprehension of its 
non-existence is independent of any conception of invariable concomitance. 

34. If there be a cognition of tlie relation of invariable coneomitan(!e 
of the existence of any object with the non-existence of another object, 
then wo would have the comprehension of everything in the world 
by means of such hi variable concomitance. 

35. Even when the existence of one object has been comprehended 
all people do not necessarily have an idea of the non-existence of 
every other object ; and thus, this being a case of iion-concomitance, the 
cognition of existence cannot serve as the Middle Term. 

36. When any relation is comprehended, it is necessary that the 
members related should be cognised. And by what means would you have 
the cognition of non-existence (which yon assert to be related by invariable 
concomitance, to existence) ? 

37. At that time (i.e., prior to the comprehension of the relation), 
the cognition of the member related could not be due to the Middle Term 
(because it has not yet been recognised as such). Hence the cognition 
of non-existence must be asserted to be duo to some other means of know- 
ledge (besides Sense-perception, Inference, &o.). 

61 This is levelled afj;i.iinsfc the view that the existmee of the place (and nob that of 
the jar) may be accepted to be the Middle Term, The sense of the reply is that it has 
been already shown (in the chapter on “ Word ”) that the Word cannot be the property of 
its denotation ; and the same process of reasoning may be employed to show that so 
long as the non-emistenoe of the jar has not been cognised, the existence of the place can- 
not be cognised as qualifying it. Because in the absence of the substratum 
where would the qualification subsist ?, 

32 Though the presence of the place may be found in one case to be concomitant 
with the absence of the jar, yet at another time we could find the jar existing in the 
same place. No invariable ooneomitanoe between the two is possible. 

8* If, without any restrictions, the concomitance of the existence of the chdh 
with the non-exiabonco of the horse were to be accepted as a means of obtaiuitig a, 
notion of tho non-oxiatenoo of the jar, then such an uncoutrollod proTuiss would he 
an ■auiversiil solvent, briugiug about tho notion of everything iti the world. 

33 Whenever we porooivo a place it is not necessary that wo mush directly bocomo 
cognisant of tho absence of evei'y thing else. Thus, then, wo fiiul that no case of exis- 
tence is invariably coaoomibanfc with non-existence in general. 
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38-39. “ The non-appearance of Sense-perception and the rest, would 
constitute the Middle Term,” There can be no relation between tbis (non- 
appearance) and any paritcubtr case of non-existence. Then, there would 
be a distinct relation between tbis and non-existence in general. But non- 
existence in general is not capable of bringing about any cognition. And 
inasmuch as there is non-concomitance of this (non-appeai’anoe) with 
the particular cases, how could these be comprehended by means of that 
non-appearance) ? 

S8.89 This objection emanates from the Baaddha, and his position is thus oatlined 
in the Nyaya- 7 -atndharei ; “ If that which is capable of being seen at a place happens to 

be not seen, then it cannot be existing in the place 5 and since I do nob see a jar hero 
( which I should have seen if it had existed), therefore it does nob exist here at this 
time. This is only a natural inference. Non-perception is nothing more than the per- 
ception of one of the two objects of a relation ; as, in the case of the place and the 
jar, we see the place alone j and this constitutes the absence of the jar. Thus then 
this non -perception being only a phase of perception, we cannot have the endless 
series of negations urged above j because the perception of one of the two members of 
a relation is cognisable by means of the Sense-organs ; and this is held to bo identical 
with the absence of the other member (the jar ) 5 for the sake of such usages as have 
been shown above. For these reasons, the non-appearance of Sense-perception can very 
well serve as the Middle Term, in the case of Negation. Or the inferential process may 
be otherwise explained. The existence of a visible object is always accompanied by its 
perception ; consequently, the absence of perception mast mean the denial of exis- 
tence. ” The sense of the reply is thus explained : The absence of the jar cannot be 
rightly inferred from the more negation of Sense-peroeption, &o. Because such a pre- 
miss could only lead to the inference of a general non-existence. While as a matter of 
fact, there never is any notion of such non-existence in general (which could be pos- 
sible only at the time of the Universal Dissolution ) ; the oognition of non-existence 
always rests in some particular case of non-existence ; and this cannot be inferred from 
a general negation, &o., inasmuch as even when the jar exists, we have a general form 
6f negation (in the negation of the cloth). Then the non-perception of the jar may he the 
Middle Term. But we ask— what is this non-perception of the jar? If it is, as you 
say, only the perception of the tare place, then this latter is a general assertion, 
and is possible during the existence as well as the non-existence of the jar t and as 
such cannot lead to the inference of the absence of the jar. Then, the perception o£ 
one of the two members cannot serve as the Middle Term ; because we have such 
perception of one member, also when both the mombers are perceived. If the non~ 
existence of the jar be explained as the non-perception of the jar, — then, at the 
time of the inference of such negation, and also at the time of the compre- 
hension of the affirmative premiss, we would stand in need of a aeries of non- 
perceptions, one after the other, ad infinitum % and as in the cognition of the 
Middle Term, so also in that of tho Minor Term, we would have the same endless- 
ness ; because yon seek to prove the absence of the yisihle object by means of tho 
absence of its perception ; this absence of perception also, being an ab887i.ce, could be 
coguised (aocording to yon) only by means of another absence ; and so on, ad infiniinm. 
For these reasons, we must admit that the no'»-a2>pefiW‘a»ceo/ Sense-perception, &o., is the 
means of the cognition of Negation, by itself, and not by being made the Middle 
Term of an inferential argument ; and when this has once been admitted, then upon 
this basis you can raise any amount of inferential fabric. 

32 
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40-42. Anytliing''tl)afc is not fully known cannot serve as tlie Middle 
Term. If it be urged tliat this (non-appearance) is well known, — then (we 
reply that) this too, being a negative entity, could have been cognised only 
by means of another negative entity (t.e,, another non-appearance), as the 
Middle Term ; this latter Middle Term too would have been compre- 
hended by means of another,-— for nothing that is uncognised could ever 
be the Middle Term ; and this cognition too could only be by means of 
another Middle Term ; — %.e., the Middle Term and so on, we would have an 
endless series (of Middle Terms). In the case of the legation of the 
Minor Term too, we would have the same endless series. Therefore (in 
order to avoid this endlessness) you will be forced to admit of a resting- 
place where this (non-appearance, a negation) itself would be the means of 
cognition, even in the absence of a Middle Term. 

43-44. An e:Kect, in the shape of the notion ‘ it is not,’ is seen to 
proceed directly from the non-appearance of Sense-perception, &c. ; and 
it is for this reason that we accept the fact of this non-appearance being the 
means of the cognition, because of its immediate (and invariable) prece- 
enoe. Yon (the Bauddha) hold that cognition to be inferential which is 
brought about by means of the threefold relation (the two causal, and one 
natui’al) ; and certainly a case of non-appearance (a negation) does not 
stand in need of a cause (and hence no causal relation is possible in the 
case in question). 

45. If it be asked “ how can negation be a means of cognition ? ” 
(we reply) of what form is the object thereof? Just as the object is 
negative, so would the means of cognising it be also negative. 

46. Just as in the case of a positive entity, nothing negative can be 
the means of its cognition; so in the case of a negative object, nothing 
positive could be the means of its cognition. 

47. There is no royal command to the effect that only a positive 
entity can bo the means of cognition. The chaiucter of being the means of 
cognition would, in the case of both (positive and negative entities), rest 
upon the fact of their bringing aboirt definite concrete cognitions of their 
respective objects. 

48-49. If yon deny the fact of negation being a means of cognition, 
simply on the ground of its being a negative entity, taking yonr stand on 
the belief that in all cases it is only a positive entity that has been seen 
to bo the cause, — then, in that case, a negative entity (non-appearance) 
could not be either a Middle Term, or an object of any cognition. And 
under such circumstances, yon could not explain the common usages shown 
above, 

50. Neither tlie non-appearances of other means of cognition, nor a 

4b.‘l4 “ Threefold relation,^* — The Bauddhaa hold that all Inference is based upon 
only three relations ; (1) that of the cause with the effect, (2) that of tlie effect with 
the canae, and (3) that based upon the specific nature of the things concerned. 

60 The place, ” because the place is seen, and is amenable to visual perception. 
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negation, can be the property (or predicate of any thing). The place^ 
where we have the negation (of the jar), ia not related to this (non- 
appearance). 

51. The non-appearance may be related to something else, that is 
not near (us at that time). But ihiB something else cannot he the object 
of cognition,— -because it is devoid of the character of predicate as well as 
that of the subject. 

52. There would be a relation of this (non-appearance) with hTega- 
tion, inasmuch as it has a negation for its object. ■ But this fact of nega- 
tion being an object depends upon a comprehension of the negation ; and 
when this (negation) has been comprehended, nothing is left that could 
be the object of the Inference (having the ‘non-appearance” as the 
Middle Term). 

53. Between the two there is no other relation, such as conjunction 
or Inference. Thus we see that so long as legation is not comprehended, 
the character of the predicate cannot belong (to ‘non-appearance, &o,’) ; 
and when this has been comprehended, then your inference would become 
redundant (as proving what has already been comprehended, even before 
the comprehension of the premises). 

54-55. (1) The absence of the other five means of cognition differs 

from these, “ Sense-perception, ’’ &o., — because it is denoted by the Word 
“ negation,” — just as among the objects of cognition (by the six means of 
cognition), the object of “ negation ” is negative, while those of the other 
five are positive entities. (2) negation (or non-existence) is cognised by 
a means similar to itself (i.e., negative), — because it is an object of cogni- 
tion, — just as positive entities. Therefore “ negation” must be distinct 
from all things positive. 

56. That all actions do not become related to all the results, that all 
sacrifices do not become related to all the subsidiaries, and that all these 
subsidiaries do not become related to one another, — all this is cognised by 
means of this (negation). 

57. Thus, by means of arguments, as well as by Verbal te.stimony, 
the six means of cognition have been differentiated and defined in the 
Bhashya. Besides these (six) two other means of cognition are accepted 
by some people. But these are included in the aforesaid six. Hence the 
sixfoldness of the means of cognition is established. 

58. The notion of “ hundred ” as existing in the “ thousand ex- 
plained as being due to “ Probability ” — is only brought about by the fact 
of the invariable concomitance (of a hundred, with a thousand') ; and as 

61- A positive entity cannot be a subjeot baving a negative entity for its predicate 
nor can it be the predicate of a negative Subject ; because the two are mutually con- 
tradictory. 

61 » Verlal fesiimony,^’-i.e., on the authority of Jaimini, who has enunciated 
only six means of right cognition, 
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such, ifc is identical ■with. Inference. And much of what is known in the 
world as “ Tradition ” is not always trtie ; and whatever happens to he 
true that does not differ from “ Valid Testimony,” 

Thus ends the Chapter on Negation. 

Section 10. 

OlTRAKSHfiPA. 

1, In the first instance, our opponents (the Bauddhas, See.), had 
objected to the Vedic passages appertaining to supernatural results (as 
Heaven and the like ) ; whereas in the present passage it is passages ap- 
pertaining to worldly results (acquirement of cattle, &c.), that are 
objected to, — and this too by the author of the Sutra. 

2-3. “ (1) Passages, treating of the Citx’a sacrifice, &c., as leading to 

such results as the acquirement of cattle, <lfcc,, are false, — because, though 
they treat of perceptible objects, yet no such objects are actually perceptible. 
And again, that which is so (treating of perceptible objects, and found 
to be devoid of any such objects) is always found to be false, — just as 
the assertion of a liar that ‘ there are fruits on the river bank,’ when no 
such fruits are found to exist. 

4-5. “ (2) And again, the Citra sacrifice cannot lead to the acquirement 

of cattle, — because it does not bring about such a result at the time of its 
performance, as do bath and feeding, &c. Or, (3) the acquirement of cattle 
cannot be the result of the Oifcra sacrifice, — because it is not seen to 
exist at the time that the sacrifice is performed, — like Heaven, and the 
pleasures of satisfaction. As a negative instance for both these syllogisms 
we may have pleasure attending upon shampooing. 

6. “ If it he urged that immediate sequence is not mentioned (in 

the passage OitrayS, yajsta pn^ukamah ),' — we deny this, because such im- 
mediate consequence is clearly implied by the assertion ; aud it is also 
signified by implioation, which also forms part of the Word. 

I “ At first, — ie., when the vnKdi'fcy of tho Veda was questioned. (Vide supra). 
This refers to the Bhashya passage — “ Sense -perception and the rest are the means 
of right cognition ; hut how is tho Word, &c., &o.” The former objection was aimed 
at the passages mentioning superphysioul results, and emanated from opponents. 
The present objection however is aimed at the passages speaking of worldly results, 
and is made by the author of the Vritti to proceed from thp aphorism itself. 

S.3 '‘Absence, <^c., ” — i.e., cattles are not seen to follow immediately after the 
saci'ifice. : ^ 

4-S Bath and Feeding produce results at the time of their accomplishment. 
Heaven, Ac., are not found to exist when the ‘Citra’ sacrifice is performed j and as 
such cannot be said to be its effects. The same may bo said also of snch results as 
the acquisition of cattle, Ac. Pleasure is felt at the time that the shampooing is done. 
Bat such is not the case with the Oitra sacrifice and the acquisition of Cattle. 

6 The sense of the objection to the objections is that the above arguments fall 
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7. “ Because no othei' time is specified, and because sucb is the 
character of actions in general, thei’efore imtaediate sequence must belong 
to the case of such enjoined sacrifices as the Gitra and the like. 

8. “ In the above instance we have non-agreement with ordinary 
perception ; in another case we have utter contradiction ; because we see 
with our eyes, the body being burnt to ashes, which is contrary to a 
journey to Heaven. 

9. “ The passage mentioning ^ yajnayudhi’ &o., is false, — because of 
its contradiction by Sense-perception. As an afiBrmative instance (of simi- 
larity in this syllogism) we have the stone-passage {“ Stone is floating”) ; 
and as a negative instance (of dissimilarity) the assertion of a trustworthy 
person. 

JO. “If the sacrificer be said to be something apart from the 
body (that is burnt) then, in that case, that sometJiing could not hold the 
sacrificial implements (and hence could not be called * Yajnayudhi ’). 
Nor again, could the character of yajamUna belong to this something. In 
fact the very fact of the existence of any such thing (apart from the body) 
can hardly be believed. 

11. “ If this (passage of heaven-going) wei’ea direct injunction (like 
the Oitra passage), then there would have been no difference between this 
and the instance of non-perception (instanced in tlie Citra passage) ; and 
as such it would not have been mentioned separately. 

12. “ And again, if the passage were an injunction, then the contra- 
diction could have been removed, by assuming the result to follow at 
some future time. As a matter of fact, however, the passage is only an 
assertion of an event affirmed to happen at the present time; and as such 
it does nob admit of any such explanation of the contradiction. 

to the ground, because the passage does not lay down that the acquisition ot cattle is 
to follow immediately after the performance of the sacrifice. But the original objec- 
tor replies that though such immediate sequence is not directly mentioned, yet it is 
distinctly implied by indication, which is only a p.artioular form of verbal denota- 
tion. 

^ Another case,” — f.e., the passage Eslia yajnayudhl yajamanah anjasa swargam 
lokamyati,” — ^referring to the sacrificer, who is dead, and is placed upon the funeral 
pyre with all the sacrificial implements in his hands, — lays down that such a sacrificer 
proceeds directly to Heaven. The sense of the objection is that inasmuch as the 
body which bears the implements, is soen to be burnt to ashes, the mention of its 
Journey to Heaven is conbradictory to direct Sense-perception. 

9 The assertion of a trustworthy person is always in keeping with facts .of Sense- 
perception ; and it is only as such that it is true. The present case is not so ; hence it 
must he false. 

H This KdriM refers to the Bhashya passage “ na ca na ydtlti, and is with 
reference to an objection that such an assertion of the Bhashya is superflaous; because 
whether the passage is a Vidhi or not, it makes no difference in the above arguments. 
The sense of the Karika is that the Bhashya adds this in order to differentiate the pro- 
sent passage from the Citra passage. 
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13. “Though, as a matter of fact, the body being burnt, the as- 
serted result could nob belong to it, even if the passage -were an. injunc- 
tion, — yet on the strength, of (such) an injunction there could be an as- 
sumption (of something apart from the body, to which the result, Journey 
to Heaven, would appertain) ; and it is snch an assumption that is set 
Sisidehj the Sentence {*'Na ca nd yatUi mdMh’). 

14. “Such (contradiction of facts of Sense-perception) is found to 
he the case with almost all Arthavadas and Mantras ; hence all these may 
be made the subject of the above proposition (i.e., asserting the falsity of 
such vedic passages as those above cited ‘ Esha yajnUyudM, &o., &o.) 

15. “ Such being the case, falsity would also belong to the passages 
laying down the Jyn'iTiofra, &c. ; — because they are pai'ts of the Veda, 
like the Oitra passage, &c.” 

Thus ends the Chapter on Citralcsliepa, 

SECTION 11. 

SAMBANDHIKSHEPA. 

1-2. The argument proving the theory of the author is this : (1) 
Vedic assertions are not false, — because in regard to their own significa* 
tioiis, they are independent of the speaker, — like the notions of the word 
and its denotation. (2) Or, Ideas originating in the Veda are true, — because 
they arise from sentences that are eternal, — like the signification of a Sen- 
tence. And in this case we also have the support of the arguments shown 
before (under Aph, 2). 

3- 4. Taking his stand upon the fact of the relation between word 

and its meaning being eternal, the author of the Bhashya has set aside 
the invalidity of the Veda in order to establish its self-evidential charac- 
ter. And after this has been done, the objector declares its falsity on the 
ground of its originating in the absence of any relation (between word 
and its meaning). • 

4- 5. That there is a relation, and that it is eternal have been declared, 

by the assertion “ AutpattiTcastu, with a view to set aside the falsity 

(of the Veda). Both of these facts are denied by the objector; of these 
two, that there is no relation between Word and Meaning is here consider- 
ed ; and tliat it is non-eternal will be considered later on. ( KdriJeas, 45, 46 ) . 

Tliat is to say, since the condition of contradiction is the same, such Mantras 
may also be held to be false, on the sole ground of their being contrary to Sense- 
perception. 

1-2 In the Bhashya, we have “ autjpattihastu, ” which proves the theory of the 
trustworthiness of the Veda, &c., and leaves for a while the objections urged in the 
“ Oitrakshepa " ; because when the authenticity of the Veda has been once established, 
on the strength of that, we would have all objections answered. 

Says the BhSshya ; “ The word has no relation with its meaning, whence 
could it be due to human origin ?*’ The meaning of this is that when the relation 
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6-10. Since no otlier relation is possible, contact or connection alone 
remains behind. And it is in this relation alone that we have the sure cog- 
nizance of ordinary people. Consequently it is the presence of this relation 
(between word and the object denoted) that is denied (by the objector) in 
the following manner : “ The word is not related to the object denoted,— be- 
cause it is not found to exist simultaneously in the same place with the 
other, — like the Yindhya is not related with the Himalaya. ” In the 
same manner non-relation may be proved with regard to the object denoted, 
or with regard to both of them. In order to establish the minor 
Premiss of the above argument (that they are not found to exist in the 
same place), the instance of the ‘ razor,’ &c., has been brought forward 
(by the objector in the Bhashya). Men of the other party (that of the 
author himself), taking their stand upon the relation of denotativness 
(expressiveness), say; If the objector seek to disprove the existence of 
the relation of contact, then your effort is superfluous (because we also 
deny this in the case of the word and its meaning) ; if, on the other 
hand, you seek to disprove the existence of all relation, then your 
argument is contradicted by such cases as those of the words “ Father ” 
and “ <So»,” &o. Similai'ly (if all relation be denied) then the predicate 
(absence of all relation) of the conclusion fails, in the case of the instance 
of the Yindhya and the Himalaya, which bear to each other, the relation 
of existing on the same Eai'th. 

11-12. If the relation of expressiveness be denied, then there is con- 
tradiction to ordinary usage ; and contradiction also to the objector’s own 
declaration, — because it is not possible, by means of words devoid of all 
relation (with their meanings), to explain one’s theories to the other 
party. 

between the Word and its meaning has been ascertained to be eternal, it wonTd also 
imply the eternality of the members related ; and being eternal, these could not 
have aiiy discrepancies, in the shape of falsity and the like, — and these having 
been set aside, the self-sufficient authority of the Veda would become established. 
Consequently, in order to strike at the very root of this reasoning, the objector is 
made, in the Bhiishya, to deny all relationship between the Word and the Meaning 

6-W Says the Bhashya : “ If there were any relation between the word and the 
moaning, the utterance of the words ‘ Razor ’ and ‘ Sweet Cake ’ would bring about a 
cut in the face and its filling with sweets respectively.” It may be objected to fcbis 
assertion on the part of the objector that there is no such rule as that the two mem- 
bers related should always co-exist in the same place. With a view to this it has been 
declared that no other relation save that of Oonfunction or Contact is possible, between 
the Word and its meaning ; and hence wheriever one of them would exist, the other 
would surely exist. “ The other party, — says the Bhashya : " That relationship 

which can be here pointed out, &o.” 

6.10 Father and Son .” — In the case of these words, there is certainly a relation 
between their denotations, — and as such a total denial of the relationship between the 
denotations of all words is not true. 

U.l» “Devoid, ’’-—as declared by the objector. 
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12- 13. Then, as a matter of fact, in tho action of denotation (or ex- 
pression) the objeotiYe character belongs to the object denoted, and that 
of instrumentality or agency to the Word j 

13- 14. Since both (word and meaning) are predicates in the com- 
pi’ehenaion (of assertions), and as such both are accepted to be concomi- 
tant ; and the relation of the word and its meaning consists in the fact 
of both of them being x’eatricted to one comprehension. 

14- 15. Though there can be no rolation between the different cases, 
yet in the case of an action, we have the fact of one thing being the 
helper and another the helped, cognised through the connection of that 
action ; and it is this (fact of the meaning being the /leZped and the word 
the heifer) that constitutes the particular relation between Word and 
Meaning. 

13.13 The action of denotation, belonging to the Word, has for, its result, the com- 
px’ehension of the meaning j and this is none other than a knowledge of the Word 
which, when considered in rolation to its result in the shape of the comprehension of 
the object denoted, is known as the action of denotation. And in such a case, that 
which is the object of comprehension, is accepted to be the olject denoted by that Word j 
and the Word is either the means of comprehension, or the agent that makes the 
meaning comprehended by the person j the consideraiion of these two alternatives is 
reserved for a future occasion. 

18. 14 This anticipates the following objection ; “ Even if the above facts be accepted, 
all that they can prove is that the Word and the Meaning belong to a single action 
of denotation, and nob that they are in any way related to one another. ” The sense 
of the reply is that in the case of the predicates of propositions (as both the Word and 
the Meaning are in the present case), the fact is that by the force of the action 
in which they cohere, they are made concomitant 5 and therefrom results the relation 
of mutual restriction. Even between the Subject and the Predicate, there is this oon- 
oomitance. The subject draws the action to itself, and the action reverts to it only 
after it has taken with itself the Predicate which forms a part of its own. In tho case 
in question, the predominant factor is the object denoted ; and this, with a view 
to the accomplishment of its comprehension, takes to the action of Denotation ; 
this latter, in its turn, takes bo the Word. And thus, between the Word and its 
Meaning, there is tho relation of being restricted to the Same action (of Denotation). 
This rule of restriction is thus explained : That action of Denotation which has the 
word “ Cow ” for its instrument has for its objective, the object cow ; and conversely, 
that which has the object cow for its objective has the word “ Cow ” for its instrument. 
Though this restriction could not apply to the case of words with many meanings, or 
when the same object is denoted by many words, — yet as a rule, we do not admit of 
Buoh words and synonyms ; as this would make the signification of tho words in a 
particular context doubtful. However in a case whore we do come across such words, 
authorised by the scriptures, we are forced to accept the chance of doubtfulness. But the 
relation above explained remains intact, in the generality of cases, the other oases 
being only exceptions to it. 

14.16 The Word being the instrument and the meaning the objective. The Word 
helps to make the meaning comprehended and thus capable of usage ; and thus, 
there is between the Word and its Meaning, this relation of the helper and the helped, 
which is the same as that of the evpm$$or and the ex^essed. 
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16. It lias already been proved (above) that invariabio concomitance 
is not the means (of signification). 

16-18. “ If by the Word ‘ Sanjua ’ {name) be meant the fact of its 

being the means of comprehension, then it could not bo the integral 
part of denotation. The name is postulated by usage according as 'the 
Word is found leading to the comprehension (of the moaning) ; and 
the name itself docs nob signify the meaning, so long as the relation 
(of the name with the meaning) has not been ascertained. Therefore 
the expressiveness of the name follows subsequently, as in the case of 
smoke (which leads to the inferoneo of fire, after the invariable concomi- 
tance of the two has been ascertained). And hence, like the smoke, it 
(name) would not form the integi*al part of denotation.” 

18-'2l. This (Sanjua) is not of the same eharacter as smoke, &c. 
Because in the case of these latter, the inference (of fire from smoke) 
results after the invariable concomitance (of fire and smoke) has been 
ascertained, before which there is no idea of tho smoke as being the 
means of comprehending (tho existence of fire); whereas in the present 
case (of Verbal denotation) there is no idea of invariable concomitance 
before that of the denotativeness (of the Word). Whenever the relation 
(of the Word and the Object denoted) is recognised through tho asser- 
tions of old (knowing) people, there — and in no other form — at once follows 
the idea that the Word is the means of the comprehension (of the said 
meaning). 

21-24. In some places old people assert that ‘such and such a 
meaning is to he understood by such and such a Word;’ iii other places 
they say ‘this is the expressive (Word) and that tho expressed (mean- 
ing) while in other cases, younger people find that there is an action (of 
the middleaged persoii following the Verbal utterance (of an old person 
directing him to a certain course of action), and thereby they infer that 
the middleaged man must have comprehended tho meaning (of the older 
man’s utterance), aied. decides that ‘because the middleaged man has 
understood the Word to denote such a meaning, therefore ordinary people 
know these to have the characters of being the expressive and the 
expressed respectively.’ 

Tho conoornitance is recogniscti only after the denotation has been accomplished, 
and never before that. 

18.81 In Lhe case of smoke, the compreheasion is preceded by the idea of invalu- 
able concomitance, whereas in the case in question, it is quite the reverse. 

8 kgs This anticipates the following objootion : ‘‘ Inasmuch as it is only a Sen- 
tence uttered by the old man that is fotiti’d"t6 eXpreSS a meaning, donotativeuess must 
belong to the Senlence, and not to the WorAJ’ The sense of the reply is that though 
at first there is such a mixed up comprehension, when the Sentence ‘ bring the cow ’ 
is pronounced, — yet when it is followed by knother direction — 'take away the horse,’ 
and the other person acts accordingly, —then the boy looking upon the socuc comes to 
comprehend the meanings of the words “ cow ” and “ horse,” apart from the Seiitences. 

33 
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24- 25. Tliua, tliougli, ill the beginning, tbe denotativeness (of a Word) 
is found to bo mixed up (in the Sentence), yet, subsequently, by means of ■ 
affirmative and negative concomitanoe, the meaning of the Word is asser- 
tained apart from the Sentence. 

25- 26. On account of the presence of such multifarious denotations, 
partaking of such diverse factors as class, property, substance, action, and the 
manifold sub-divisions of these, quickly brought about both directly and 
indirectly (by indication), — ordinary people have no cause to enquire into 
a definite ascertainment of the one specific objoet of denotation. 

27-29. People versed in Syntax (the Mimahsakas) however only dis- 
criminate it in order to get at the comparative strength and weakness (among 
the diverse significations of a Word). (For instance) a word denotative 
of the class is weak when expressing a particular individual through 
indication, because such indication (of the particular individual by a 
word denotative of the class) is intervened by the class (intervening 
between the word and the individual indicated). Therefore it is necessary 
that some discrimination be made as to how much forms the (direct) 
denotation of a Wox’d, and how much is indicated by means of the denota- 
tion, through an eternal relation. 

29-31. Since when the general word (‘cow’) is used, and there is 
no mention of any particular kind (of cows), we find the former (general 
name) applying to the particular (kind of cow) also; and again since 
when a higher genus is named (f.i. ‘living beings’), if the particular 

When the word “ oow ” is uttered, the person brings a particular animal, which is not 
brought when that particular is not used. Such are the afiBrmative and negative pro- 
cesses by which the denotations of individual words come to be ascertained. 

87.89 The sumnum genus is the class ‘ substance,’ and as the species included 
therein, we have the classes, ‘ Earth,’ ‘ living beings,’ ‘ cow ’ — the one following being 
a species under the preceding class, “ Earth ” is a specific of the class ‘ substance,’ and 
generic with regard to ‘ living beings. ’ Now, if the word ‘ Earth ' be made to express 
the specific class of ‘ living beings it can do so only by directly denoting the class 
‘ Earth,’ and thereby indicating the class ‘ living beings 'as included within itself j 
this indication being necessarily intervened by the denotation of the class ‘ Earth,’ 
and thereby being a little weakened in the process. We have a Sentence in the 
Veda — “ Ahavantye juhoti ” ; here the word ‘ juhoti ’ directly denotes the homa in 
general, and indicates, through that, the particular Homa, the “ Patnisanyaja,” for 
instance. Another sentence is — “ Qarjia^atye ugatnisanydjan ’’ j which directly denotes 
the particular Homas as to be performed in the Odrhapatya fire ; and hence we find 
that the relation of the Fatnlsanydja to the Qdrliapatya is much closer than that with 
the Ahavaniyas i and accordingly this latter is set aside in favour of the former. If 
the comparative strength of denotation, <S:o., were not determined^ then we would have 
no standard by which to arrive at a definite conclusion in the case cited. 

S9.3| When the word “ Oow ” is uttered, even if the particular “ red ’’ kind of cow 
be not mentioned, the former generic name “ Cow ’’ is found to apply to all the 
different kinds of cows ; and thus we see that wherever we have the class ‘ cow ’ we 
have tho name “ Cow. ’’ On the other hand, when a higher Genua — “Substance” or 
“ livings beings” — is named, even if there if no mention of any other species than the 
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. . j '^ereas in fclie case of tlie 

species of this (‘cow ’) be not; named, 'leper indivi- 

does not give any idea of (the particulaF®*^’ ffa. Therefore 
such affirmative and negative concomitanc'^^' ^ (with regard 

the word ‘ cow ’ denotes only that object which Jtiao vxi^ a^tx- ‘inner ffa,q 

31-32. Thus we find that at first we have (in ^e'wm’d ‘ cow ’) the - 
character of signifying (the object coip) ; and based lifion this is its deno- 
tativeness (or expressiveness) : and this is the relation, of the name and 
the named, which is here spoken of as a restricted particular relation, ‘ inva- 
riable concoinitance' 

33. “ Inasmuch as, pinor to the recognition of the relation (between 
the word and its meaning), the words ‘ coav, ’ &c., do not signify the 
object, — such words cannot have any denotative power, — like the words 
‘ Devadatta ’ and the like.” 

34. Just as it is by usage alone that a word is cognised as signifying 
an object, BO it is in the same manner that we have the cognition of its 
Denotative power, which is recognised to bo the means of that sig- 
nification, 

35. Just as the cognition of the form of the word helps the final 
result (in the shape of the recognition of the meaning of the word), so 
also does recognition of the relation (between the word and meaning) ; 
and this does not take away the denotative power of the word. 

coir, we do nob have the word “ oow ” applying, in the absence of the definite class 
‘ Oow.’ Thus we find that when the coio exists, the name “Oow" applies toitj and 
when it does not exist, the name does not apply, — and accordingly we conclude that 
the object coto, as characterized by the presence of tbe deiolapj &a., is denoted by the 
woi’d “ Cow. " 

81-88 The particular means of signifioatioTi are threefold : (1) the senses, which, 
by their mere presence, give rise to the idea of the object, as being in contact with 
themselves 5 (2) the Inferential Middle Term, which gives an idea of the oonolusion 
through the premises ; (3) the expressive power of Words, which gives an idea of the 
object, immediately after it has been ascertained that such a word signifies such an 
object. In the case cited, we find that as soon as the mere fact of the word “ Oow ” 
signifying the object cow has been ascertained, — even if no other relation between them 
is recognised — , we at onoe obtain an idea of the signification of the word “Oow," 
whenever it happens to be pronounced; and from this wo oonolude that such a signi- 
fication, in the absence of any other relation, must be based upon a relation other than 
those of the Sense-organs and the Middle Term ; and to this particular relation, wo give 
the name “ Denotative " or “ Expressive " ; and it is this relation that has been called 
“ invariable concomitance ” above ; beoanse in the case of the Word and its meaning, 
we cannot have the ordinary invariable concomitance based upon the identities of 
location or duration, 

83 The objector has been made to urge, in the Bhashya, that “if the word is ex- 
pressive of the object, wherefore does it not signify it the first time that it is heard by 
a person ” ? This argument is explained in theKarika : just as the word “ Devadatta" 
can have no inherent deuotativeness, &o., &o. 

84i “Means”— i.e., the process whereby the object is signified by the word. This 
act does not strike at the denotative power of the word. 
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24-25. Tims, the there could be no idea of difference atnotig them.** 
is found to be haye you the idea of singleness (of the class ‘ Gatwa ’) ? 

alBrnmtiyo and xnu : “ "We have the idea of singleness with regard to the class 
tained apart fi’oii that of diversity with regard to the individual ya’^. "We 
veda, which the diversity (of the individuals) alone; and therefore it 
Icnowledrf'Ossible for us to have an idea of singleness (of the class) ” 

17. But in the case of letters, apart from the class “ Word ” QCah~ 
datwa’), we have no other class applying to them as distinct from the indivi- 
dual (letters). And if there is no other class (applying to the individual 
letter), it can only be a letter (and not a class). 

18. The idea that it is the same (letter) does not savour of similar- 
ity, because there is no similarity in the absence of a similarity of con- 
stituent parts, and there are no such parts in letters. 

. 19. Because the letter pa is an object of Sense-perception, therefore 
ihG preclusion of its contraries can be of no use (inj.ts cognition) ; nor, at the 
time (of the cognition of the letter pa), is ahy denotative word or any 
Middle Term, cognised (and as such the cognition cannot be either verbal 
or inferential). 

20. Question : “ Just as in the case of ga, &c., we postulate the class 
‘Word’ ( ^ Cabdahoa’ ), and as in the case of the different species of 
cows, we have the class ‘ Cow,’ — so in the same manner, why could not we 
postulate the class ‘ Gatwa ’ (as applying to all ga*s) ” ? 

21-23. Answer: When the different individual cows, and the different 
ga's, have been i-ecognised in the form of individuals, they become, as such, 
incomprehensible by any idea of class ; and it is for this reason that we 
admit of (such) classes (as ‘ Gatwa’ and * pabdatwa’ to admit of the com- 

plaoes "where they oconr not making them distinct individuals. Hence as there is no 
multiplicity of individuals, there can be no such class as “ Qatwa.’* The objector urges 
that if there were no multiplicity of individuals, we could have no such notion as that 
‘ this ga is long and that ga ’ is short. ’ &c. The Author meets this by a counter- 
question. — “ How can you have any idea of the singleness of the class ‘ Qatwa,' when 
you hold the individuals to be entirely distinct ” ? • 

j,, (8 That the ga is the same as. the one seen elsewhere. , 

19 The Bauddhas assert the preclusion of the contrary {Apdlia) to be the means of 
cognising an object. The Karika .means to say that the cognition of a letter cannot 
be amenable to this negative means, because it is found to be perceptible by the 
senses; nor do we know of any toord that can denote the letter ^ therefore a cognition 
of this latter cannot be held to be Verbal ; and as no proper Middle Term is possible, 
it cannot be inferential. 

80 lb is proper for the Bauddha, who denies all class, to deny the class “ Gatwa ” also. 
But the Mimdnsaka admits of such classes as “ ^atciutwa” and “ Gotica ” ; why then 
should he deny the class “ Gatwa” which is similar to these ? 

ai.iJ We deny the fact of “ Gatwa” being a class, not without reasons ; our chief 
reason, for doing so is that we are not cognisant of any such class, apart from the class 
Q<A)datwa” ; among the many “gia’s” we have an idea that ‘this ga is a (fabda, 
and that ga is a Qubda, ’ just as iu the case of different kinds of cows, wo conceive 
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-i =insioii o£ the individual cows and gra’s) , Whereas in the case of the 

nee of such divei’sity as the long ga, the short &c., the one indivi- 
ai.\aal ga is not recognised as distinct from another individual ga. Therefore 
the lettej? (^ga) being one only there can be only one Idea (with regard^, 
to it). The presence of such diverse specific cognitions (as the ‘long ga■,^ 
the ‘ short <feo.), must be explained as being due to the diversity 
of the manifesting cause (the uttering of the letter with different degrees 
of effort 

24!^ '/^thas your class ‘ Gatwa' even when cognised by means of 
such pa ^rsen* instances as the &c., is accepted to be one only, — 
so woula '%Kso be our individual letter. 

25. ^"Xou accept the diversity (in the individual case of the long ga, the 
slianhr^d, ^c.), as caused by a diversity in the specific characters of the 
individuals constituting (lit. manifesting) the class; and we could also 
explain the diversity (in the case of the long ga, the short ga, &c.), to be 
caused by the diversity in the degrees of effort used in the utterance of 
each of these. 

26. Therefore all that is necessary in cognition we can geb from the 
letter alone ; and whatever is perceived (to be distinct) in different indi- 
viduals is well explained as being due to tbe different degrees of effort in 
utterance. Hence such notions, as those of the class ‘ Qaiwa' and the lihe 
must be rejected as useless. 

27, Even if such a class as * Gaiwa * were subsequently assumed, it 
would be extremely difficult to prove the facts of its being omnipresent, 
eternal, and inhereing in every individual (ga). 

28-29. The individual letter, on the other hand, is accepted by 
both of us ; then, just as you attribute eternality, &o., to the assumed (class 
‘ Qatwa so you can attribute it to the individual, which is an estahlished 
entity for both us. Thus too there would he no difficulty in accepting its 
inherence in the individuals (because all the individuals being identical, the 
character of the letter ga must inhere equally in all) . 

that ‘this ia a cow and that is a cow, ’&o., &c. Such notions of every ‘ ’ being 

a Qabda would not be possible, if there were no such class as ‘ Qabdatwa," which latter 
therefore we cannot deny. In the case of such notions as the ‘ long g^a/ the short 
‘ ga ’ and the like, the diversity is due to the difference in the degrees of effort in the 
utterance of each letter ; and the diversity being thus explained, it ia not admissible 
to postulate a distinct class in the shape of “ Qatwa” The length, shortness, &o., are 
the properties of the same individual ‘ ga,’ just as ‘ bravery ’ ‘cowardice,’ &o., are those 
of the same individual Devadatta. 

85 Even when you admit of the class ‘ Qapwa, ’ you cannot deny such diversities as 
those of the long ‘ ga the short * ga, \&Q. You would explain this as being caused by 
the diversity in the specific oharaotera of the individual long ga’s, short ga’s, &o. But 
in our case also, though we hold the letter to be one only, we could explain the diver- 
sity as being based upon the different degrees of effort in the utterance of the long 
and the short ' ga, ’ &o. 

34 
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29-30. la tlie case of the consonants, we have no such diversity’ 
(as the long, short, &o.), — which diversity is recognised only on account oj 
the tinge of the vowel (accompanying each consonant) ; and ■wifch_j|^gi^ 
^:o this diversity, we discriminate the fact, that it is not fonnc^^j^ -^Yq 
v:,..o the pure consonants (by themselves, apart from the - 1 . 

/ vowel). 

/ 31. Even in the case of the vowels, the notion of lon^,^„ 

w’^onld only he due to extraneous influences (of the ‘^^®®i’6|'^theiudivi- 
effort in utterance), — because it belongs to the letter, — 
of the class ‘letter’ and the ‘consonant^ belong to the .. 
due to extraneous influences. 


32. The letter ‘ ga ’ is nob recognised to be the suhstratt 


similar- 
if con* 


class '' Gatwa,' as abstracted (from the individual ‘ ga^j — because it is 
comprehensible by any other idea save that of the individual ‘ga’ — like 
the class ‘ Gatwa ’ which is assumed by others (Vaigeshikas^' 

33-34. Since our conclusion is a negative one, ana since the two 
premises also are negative, the fact, of the instance being such as is 
not accepted by anyone of the two parties concerned, does not in any 
way affect onr argument. Or, for the above conclusion (“that the letter 
ga is not recognised to be the substrate of the class ‘ Gatwa ’ ”), we can 
have another reason (Middle Term or minor premiss) based on the fact of 
its being a letter, — like the letter ‘ dha.’ This conclusion is not contrary 
to Sense-perception, because a contradictory proposition is never cog- 
nisable. 

35. In denying the class ^ coWj^ on the other hand, there would be a 
decided contradiction of a fact of Sense- perception j because (in the 
absence of such a class) there would be no such notion of the class (‘ cow’) 
and the individual cow (as belonging to it), which is a fact ordinarily 
perceived by the Sense. 

36-37. In this latter case (of the class ‘cow’), if the object were 
one only (».«., if all individuals were identical, as in the case of the letter ga)^ 
then (in that case), we could not explain the diversity (of the ‘ black cow, ’ 


i3.S4 This anticipates tlie ohieotion that iiiasmtich as the Mimsnsaha himself does 
not admit of the class “ Gatwa," how could he cite it as an instance in his argument 
The Sense of the reply is plain. “ Contradictory composition ” — ^that there is a class 
“ Qatwa ” which inheres in each individual “ ga.’* The meaning of the Karika is that 
no snoh class being perceptible, onr conclusion cannot be said to he contrary to Sense- 
perception. 

89.31 In the case of the letter ‘pa/ we have proved that all the individuals are 
identical, because the letter “ ga ” is one only. In the case of the cow, on the other 
hand, we have many distinct individual cows, snob as the red cow, the llacTs cow, &e., 
all of which have the common character of the " cow," oonseguently, inasninoh as the 
character of the " cow ” is found to inhere in many distinct individuals, we cannot but 
adjnit of the class “ cow," in order to comprehend all the different kinds of cows, by a 
sin^e word, ... 


tlie ^ i-ed cow,’ &c.), as "being due to the diversity in any manifesting agency. 
Because (in the case of the class ‘ cow ’) there is no other manifesting 
save the individual cow; though in the other case (of the letter 
the diSerenee of degree in the tone of utterance. The . 

to it). Ti 

’ is always found to he indicated by the individual cow ; hencs 
the ‘ short di^crent individuals we "become cognisant of the 

of the mam< , 

of eifoi^ . « One, to whom both are objects of auditory perception, 

A conception ; for you, however the tone of utterance 

such pa J^rggTQSTious, how could any specific cognition (of individuals) bo 
'^°“^l*^ ji;hout by means of these (tones of utterance) ?” 

In reply to this, some people assert that when a sound is cognised 
Ear, as affected by the difference in the degree of tone, — then it is 
TEat there is a comprehension of this degree of tone, brought abont on 
account of its being mixed up with the letters. 

40. Or, that there <is nO' cognizance of these {dhwanis) ; it is the mere 
cognizance of Gahda that is brought about by moans of dMoani. Even 
the Vaigeshika becomes cognisant of the intensity, &c,, the Sound 
only through affection (of the ‘ dlmaui ’ ), 


SS Tbe oonoepfcious xjf the individual and the class are, in our opinion, both objeota 
o-f auditory perception ; and aa 8uoh, it ia quite possible for the objeota of these oon- 
ceptioirs themselves to be peroeived by the same organ of perception. Tour NSdft,’* 
on the other hand, oonaiating as it : does of diffierenoea in the intensity of the vibra>. 
tion of the air particles, cannot bo amenable to such perception ; and as such this could 
not bring about any conception of the letter “ g'a,” which is an object of auditory 
perception. 

89 The degree of tone is neither airy, nor consisting of the conjunction and dis- 
junction of air-waves ; it is only a property of the Air, a particular form of Sound 
known as ‘ Dhwani ’ or ‘ Nada,’ &o. Sound is of two kinds— -one being in an entirely 
undifferentiated state, and the other consisting of the various letter sounds ; both of these 
equally belong to the class “ (Jabda.” OF the latter sorb, are the letters ‘ ga,’ &c., while 
the sound of the drum, is of the fomer kind. Thus then, Qabda in the form of Bhwani is 
a property of the Air ; and it is this that is the manifesting agency of the letters ‘ ga,’ 
&o. Consequently, as soon as the air- waves, in the form of Dhwani, have struck the 
tympanum, the Ear becomes affected by them; and by means of the Ear thus affected, 
the Dhwani becomes perceived, and is comprehended, sometimes, as an undifferen- 
tiated sound, as in the case of the drum, while at other times, it is found to manifest a 
certain distinct letter — sound ; and having thereby become mixed up with the utter- 
ance of the letters, it comes to be cognised as thus mixed up. Even in the utterance of 
letters, we are cognisant of the mere sound, as apart from the letters, specially when we 
differentiate the distance of sounds, through a difference in their intensity. Therefore 
in our case also, Dhwani is an object of Sense-pei'oeption, being perceptible by the Bar; 
and hence oven for us, a dual conception is not an impossibility. 

40 This Karika presents another 'sOluifcioB of the difficulty raised in K. 38. Even 
the Vai^eshika, who admits of the class ‘ Qa/bwa,* accepts the presence of the different 
degrees of intensity — high, low, &o. But these be cannot represent as the properties 
of Sound, which according to him is itself a property (of Aka^a) and as such 
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41-44. (1). Tliose who hawe their minds affected hy the perversities 

of hile, perceive * sweet ’ to be ‘ hitter,’ and ‘ white ’ to be ‘ yellow ’ ; (2) 
similarly those who are running fast, or moving in a boat, mistake tlie 
.. ^_ijxed mountains, &c., to be moving ; (3) and again those who have applied the 
of the frog to their eyes, mistake a piece of bamboo to be a serpent. 

^ the same manner people have an idea of the class ( * Gatwa’) as having 
the properties of highness and lowness, by means of the highness and 
lowness of individual letters ‘ ga,’ &c. ; just as in the above cases, there is a 
mistaken cognition of the manifested hitterness, &c , even in the absence 
of any cognition of the element of mistake in the manifesting agency (per, 
verted Sense of Taste, &c.), hronghtaboat by the recognition of their true 
causes (the perversities of bile, &c.). 

45- 46. Some people hold the short and long sounds of the same 
vowel ( ^ ) to be distinct individual letters ; because, like the high and 
low sounds (of consonants), the utterance (of the- sound a) is not neces- 
sarily concomitant (with that of a). And thus, they postulate a class 
‘ Atwa ’ as belonging to the three individuals (a, a, ’and a). 

inoapahle of having any property of its own. [The MimSnsaka holds Sound to he a 
distinct substance]. Consequently, the Vai^eshika holds that though Highness or Low- 
ness cannot belong to the Sound, yet they are cognised by raeaua of a conception which 
is affected by the differences of intensity of the tone of the utterance. In the same man- 
ner, in. onr ease also, when the has Dhwani entered the Ear, and leaves it soon after, 
then, in that case, the affection of the Bar caused by this speedy striking and return 
continues for a very short time ; and thereby the Sound too comes to be produced, at 
that very time, in acoordanoe with the aforesaid affection of the Ear, and disappears 
soon after ; and this speedy appearance and disappearance constitutes what is known 
as the ahortnesa or lowness of the Sound, its TiigHneas consisting of a longer stay in the 
Ear of the air waves {Dhwani), and hence also of the Sound itself. And thus, though 
the shortness, ^c,, really belongs to the manifesting agency of the Dhwani, yet through 
extreme proximity, they come to be attributed to the manifested Sound', and the 
Bhtvani only hecomes the means of rendering the Sound oognisahle ; and as such, it can 
be the means of differentiating the individual letters, as short, long, &o. 

41.44 I’hig anticipates the following objection*. “ When Dhwani, the cause of the 
mistaken notions of shortness, &o», Is itself tinoognised, how can the shortness, &c., bg 
cognised?.” In reply, the Authorfprooeeda to cite a number of well-known examples^ 
where people have mistaken notions even in the absence of any recognition of the 
agency that brings about such misoouoeptious. People, with disordered bile, perceive 
the conohshell to be yellow, even before they are cognisant of their bilious disorder. 
So too, in the case at issue, we can have mistaken notions of tlie shortness, &,o., of a 
letter, baaed upon the said oharaoterisbios of. the Dhwani (that precedes the particular 
letter — sound), even in the absence of any cognition of this Dhwani itself. 

46- 46 Whether the consonant sonnd—of ‘ ga ’ for instance — be high or low, it is 
always accompanied by the same pa- — sound. In the case of the vowel however, we have 
the long vowel expressing something entirely different from that afforded by the short, 
— e.g,, in the word “ Jigamana ” (coming) and “ Agamana ” (not going) ; this difference 
cannot be denied ; though both ‘ a ’ and ‘ a ’ and the tripple ' a ’ belong to the same 
vowel-class ‘ atwa, ’ 
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46-48. Oiliers however assert, that the assumption of such a class 
is not pi’oper ; hecanse the name ‘ -4iwa ’ conld not apply to the long and 
the acnte (which are pronounced a, and a) ; in the same manner, the 
name ‘ Atwa ’ would not belong to the short and the acute ; nor could the 
acute belong to the other two; inasmuch as it cannot be recogffifed as 
belonging to each of the three, — as we have the name ‘ cow ’ applying to 
all the cows — be they black, or red. 

49. The word “ avariia-kula” may be explained as being based upon the 
identity of the location of the utterance in the body, — ^like the forest and the 
like. It is only an expression denoting a collection (of vowels j, and it is not 
indicative of any such class (as ‘ 

50. The distinction of the letter itself into Zongf and s7iort, would be 
contradTctor3rto the theory of the eternal character of words : for, how 
can the letter, which is eternal, be said to be measured (in its utterance) 
by duration (of its pronunciation) ? 

51. Therefore it is the titiera7zce of the vowel that depends upon the 
duratio7i [length or sho7'tness) of pronunciation, as lasting for two or three 
moments. The letter itself cannot be affected by such duration. . 

52. Ohj. “ But in that case the length, &o., of the vowels would (like 
highness, ^o.), cease to form an integral part of the letters ; inasmuch as (ac- 
cording to yon) it will have nothing to do with the expressive (letters and 
words)." Bep. For us, the means of denotation are the letters recognised 
as such [long, short, &c., by the specialities of pi’onunciation). 

53. A meaning is got out of only such letters (either long or short 
or acute) as have previously been found to be denotative of that particular 
meaning. If it be asked — “ how can there be any (coiTeet) comprehension 
of meaning by a mistaken means?" (We reply that) the mistake does 
not affect the comprehension of the meaning. 

49 This anticipates the following objection: " If there is no such class as ‘Aiwa’ 
bow would you account for the presence (in the Mahahhashya, of Patanjali) of such an 
expression as ‘ Avarnakula, ’ as applied to all the vowels ? ” The sense of the reply 
that the said expression only serves to indicate all the vowels taken collGCtivoly ; exactly 
as the word forest ” indicates all the trees considered as one corporate whole; and 
the comprehension of all the vowels by means of the single expression “ Avarnakula ” 
is due to the fact of all vowel-sounds proceeding from the throat. 

60 The meaning of the expression “ a short vowel” is ' a vowel that lasts for a 
short time ’ ; and this would be contrary to the theory of the eternality of Letters. 

51. The ‘ Hraswa ’ ( short ) is held to last for one moraent, the “ Dlrgha ” (Long) 
for two moments, and the “ Plata” (Extra Long) for three moments, 

6S The fruit, mango, is once found to be expressed by the word “ Imra,'” as ut- 
tered by an experienced person. Latterly the young man will comprehend the fruit 
only as denoted by that particular combination of sounds which he has heard from 
the older man. Thus though the length, &oi, are the properties of the pronunciation, 
yet they are so mixed up with the Letters themselves that they are mistaken to be 
the properties of these latter ; and hence they come to be accepted as forming 
integral parts of these. 
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•woTild be explained as referring to tbe classes ‘Gakm,^ ^ Aiikva/ &g, 
stioli there would be no contradiction. 

65. The Letters cannot be said to bring about an aggregate loord, 
because each of the Letters is indicated by individually distinct elforts, and 
eacliilll them is eternal and all-pervading. 

66. And when the word ^ go * is not thus brought about, how could 
wc have any such class as * Qogabdattoa ’ ? Nor is an assumption of any 
such class possible, just as a class of letter ( ‘ Qakoa ’ ) (is not possible, as 
shown above). 

67. The notion- of the sameness of a word (as uttered yesterday and 
to-day) is to be explained as being due to the identity of the Letters compos- 
ing the Word. In the same manner is to be set aside the asssumption of 
any aggregate whole, apart from the component Letters. 

68. The assumption of an aggregate identical with the Letters how- 
ever, does not militate against (our theory of) the character of Letters, In- 
asmuch the Letters have the power to signify the meaning (and as such 
they are capable of forming an aggregate word, which, however, can have 
no existence apart from these Letters). 

69. Letters should be accepted as being denotative of a meaning only 
according as they are known (conventionally and traditionally) to have 
the capability of expressing such meaning. 

70. "With reference to these Letter's, subsidiary as they are to the 
denotation of meanings, we have also to admit of the facts of: their collo- 
cation, and of their being uttered by a single pei’son, and that too in a 
certain definite order. 

71. The fact of the speaker of all the Letters being one and the 
same, and that of their being uttered in a definite order, being the means 
of the signification, — what determines such signification is that order 
of the Letters, in which it has been previously found, by the present 
speaker, to have been used by experienced persons. 

72. The simultaneity of the utterance of the Letters being impossible} 
it is not accepted (as in any way aiding the denotative process). In that 

66 An aggregate whole can be said to be brought about only by such constituent 
parts as happen to exist simnltaneously. But the Letters are not so perceived ; as each 
of them is brought about by a distinct effort peculiar to itself. If the mere fact of 
all the Letters existing at the same time (even though not so ^ereeived at the same 
time) were to be the cause of the complete word being accomplished, then, inasmuch 
as all the Letters are eternal and omnipresent, every Letter— a oomhination of Letters™ 
coukl be said to be the cause of any and every word. 

69 This anticipates the objection that each individual letter cannot signify the 
meaning of the word, and the whole word cannot be comprehended at any single 
moment, — how then can there be any signification of meanings P The sense of the 
reply is that the denotations of Words are based upon Convention. 

78 Any number of letters oonld be uttered at one and the same time, only by 
different persons j but as a matter of we find in ordinary life, that a word,-— 
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S in the case of such, simultaneity) the only possible course -would 
a multiplicity of speakers. But we do not find such multipli- 
(le case of any denotation. 

Those objects, that are capable of an action only when acting 
sously, are not able to do the act when they arc not united ; just 
8 that are capable of acting separately, one after the other, in a 
(fder, are unable to act conjointly. 

b. In the case of the sacrifices “Pumamasa” and the rest 
(ifices constituting the “ Dar^a-PurnamasaV) find that they 
1;,^ order of action (three beinj^-performed on the Amavasya and 
taining ^three on the Paurnamasi), — though they act conjointly 
(ing about a common result, in the shape of heaven ) ; and in the 
siner, ii^ the case of ^acquiring the Veda,- we find that learning 
(of a gradual process of learning a letter, then a word, a Sen- 
td so on, and yet all these processes have a common result, in 
\j^eof an acquirement of the Veda). In fact everywhere we find 
Mea-nH, (the thre e factors of a Bhavana), though gradual in 
motion'^ yet lead up to^au actronTaVoiie and the same time. There- 
ie oa*abe no objection against the gradual (utterance of Letters 
(jpg a Word). 

?A11 actions are recognised as complete in themselves, and any 
'■"ji^erences among the actions themselves are never recognised. 

^8. When, however, the various parts of an action, though inher- 
Isingle process ( lit : means to an end), are separately recognised 
— then, in that case, the idea of siraxxltaueity is a mistaken one, 
could there be any simultaneity in the case of many and dia- 
^ns, inhering in separate processes, and occurring in a gradual 
I 'gequence ? 

vqponoafc letters are pronounced, not by one, but by many persons— is inoap- 
Ipressing any meaning. 

bearers carry a Palki conjointly, -which they could not do if they went at it 
otbe other. In the same manner certain letters, combining in a definite way, 
j^o express a meaning, which they could not do, if all of them were uttered 
ajlusly (by different persons). 

Three factors,” vie, ; the Result, the Means, and the Process. 

I ^-tibns end in their respective results ; and when the result has been 
a^hen alone is the Action realised in its complete form, and as such an 
sSjIlsvays recognised as complete, i.e,, with its result duly accomplished. The 
of letters is only through its result, in the shape of the fall denotation of 
tihg f and as for the subtle funolaoning of each individual letter (comprising 
titowards this' result, it is never cognised separately. 

iBn in the case of the single action of 'Homo— where the different actions of 
nS Deity, pouring the libation, &o., are each separately noticed— there is no real 
numultaneity. Hence there can be no such . sitoultaueity iu the case of the 
Dparaasa sacrifices, which comprise many actions, 

;35 
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79. In a case where an action, from the commencement of its firgi 
functionings, to the final fulfilment, of its result, is recognised at one and 
the same time, as constituted by all the various .functionings, — with refer- 
ence to such an action we have the use of the Present Tense. 

80. Therefore in the case in question (of the Word)^ we would havf 
the present tense applicable to its action, — inasmuch as it is recognisec 
in its entirety, as functioning from the very beginning in the shape of a 
desire to speak (on the part of the speaker), to the final result in the shape 
of the recognitiwi of its meaning (by the listener). 

81. The distinct actions of* the individual letters (constitj^ing the 

word) (though extant) could not be recognised in- the absence of the ful- 
filment of the final result; but this fact (of nou-recoguition) does nof 
prove the non-existence (of such individual functioning) . i 

82. Thus then the action being inferable from the fenal result, the 
present tense becomes applicable to the action of the Means {Wordst ^c.)^ 

in accordance with its position with regard to the result. . . ^ 

83. In the aforesaid action (of signification) the close proximity oi 

something is necessary. But the mere fact of the others being to a certain 
degree removed from the final result, does not lead to any notion of theirf 
not forming an integral part (of the Word). ' . ^ 

84-85. With regard to the signification (of the object coni), due] 
potency certainly belongs to both ga and an, though the former is removed!, 

19 This Karika anticipates the following objection : “ If there is no simnltaneity 
how do yon explain the use of the Present Tense in connection with them ? ” The I 
sense of the reply is that the Present Tense is used with regard to that action which iaf 
seen from its beginning to the end, and as such no simultaneity is necessary, 

M Though the action is to be inferred from the resalt, yet when we have once seent: 
that a number of letters, in a certain definite order, leads to the sigaifi<^tio]i.,gf a certain l 
meaning, and from this signification, when we have once inferred thes aotio^^ the Let- 
ters, — then, at any future time, whenever we find the same Lettera^ranged in the same] 
order, we come to apply to it the Present Tense. This anticipates the following objeo- ^ 
tion : “ At the time of the fulfilment of the result, in the shape of the signification/; 
the functioning of the Letters will have ceased, and thus become past ; bow, then, 
could the Present be applicable to it ? ” The sense of the reply is that the final resulb. 
has already been once seen before, and the functioning of the Letters has also been, 
inferred from that result } hence latterly, whenever the Word is found, the functioning ‘ 
of the Letters is at once inferred and recognised as Present, as on the previous occasion.' 

83 This anticipates the following objection ; “ If all the Letters be accepted to be' 
the means of expression, then, it becomes necessary that we should assume an impressior^ 
produced by the Word taken as a whole, which would be the direct means of the cogv j 
nition of the meaning ; and this impression would, on account of its closer proximity, '! 
always belong to the last letter of the Word.” The sense of the Karika is thatf \ 
though it is so, yet the proximity of the other Letters is equally necessary, and hence | 
these Letters should also he admitted to form integral parts of the Word. ■ I 

84.86 In the case of all Words, it is necessary that certain Letters should oom^ * 11 , 
together in a certain definite order ; otherwise they lose all their significance, and |r 
come absolutely uselesa. ; : 
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‘Isy two steps (from the impression of the word as a whole), and the latter 
'hy only one ; because, it is only when they are located mthis order that they 
‘ian (coniointly) signify (the object). Just as the Visarga has a significance, 
mly when it is at a distance from the other letters composing the word, ^ 
in the same manner, in the case of those {g and au) also, tie 
aicance does not depend upon the immediate proximity of the one or the 

<Sther (to the final impression of the complete word). ^ ^ 

'' 86. And where one letter is incapable (of signifying an object), it 

does not follow that all (taken together) are also incapable. Because we 
Ifee that the parts of the cart are incapable of carrying corn, &c, (and ye 
ihe cart as a whole is capable of carrying them). ^ 

(* 87-88. “ But in the case of the cart, each part of it has a certain 

Siapability of its own, -all these individual capacities conjoining towards 
Ghe accomplishment of the carrying; whereas, in the case of Letters 
tioomposing a word) the only capability (of signifying an object) belongs to 
\ their aggre^^ate, while no such capability is found to belong to the indivi- 
Wal letters ; inasmuch as the Letters individually— each one by one— 
rdo not signify even the least portion of the obje^ (denoted by the complete 
(word composed of those Letters).*’ ^ ^ 

G 89. But the action of carrying paddy, <&c., for instance, that is per- 
lormed by the cart, is never found to be done by its constituent parts* 
you would wish it. 

90. If it be urged that the parts of the cart too are capable pf carry- 
i i^ something (if not the whole cartload), then (we say) in the* present 
i ’ ' case too, we have, among individual Letters, the capability of bringing 
about a notion of themselves (if not that of the object signified); and in 
I . some cases single Letters are actually found to signify even objects (as in 

fthe case of the letter 7ca~Prajapati). 

i 91. Even he, who holds that an irapartite Splioia is implied by the 
t;- ideas of the Letters, is not free from the above objection (urged against 
irthe Mimansaka). 

' 92. For, in that case too the SpJiota of the word is not implied by 

■ Cp|. , ^ , , ' ■ 

f*" ’ si Objecftoft ’’-against the theory that it is the Letters constituting a 

® -word that signify the object. 

^ 9* Even in the case of the sounds (of Letters) it ia necessary to admit their proxi- 

mity the fact of their being uttered by the same person, and also the fact of their 
^occurring in a particular order. And since those that occur in any order cannot be 
’Simultaneous, therefore we shall have to assume an iTin^ession produced by the whole 
3'- word over and above the assumption of the fifphota. And the objection against ns,- 
fc' vix -’that if the individnals have no power, then their aggregate can have none- 
applies to the Sphota theory also ;^beoause even in that the Letters individually are not 
held to signify the Sphotai for if anyone of, the letters signified the complete 
^ Sphota, there would be no use fot the other letters. Hence the ffjihota-theory 
*1' would also, stand in need of the assumption that the Sphota is implied by all the Letters 
D taken collectively, the Sphota itself signifying the impression that leads us to the 
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each individual Letter (composing it). Nor is the Sphota indicated in 
parts j and in its absence we cannot have any cognition of it. 

93. And those that are individually incapable, are incapable, also 
when taken collectively. And the arguments that you (the upholder of 
8$Twta) would bring forward to meet these objections, would serve our 
purpose. ■■■■■■ 

94i. The existence (of 8jphota)^\ts distinctness (from the Letters), and 
the denial of any parts (of the Sfhota) — these three assumptions you 
would require over and above what is necessary for our theory. And it is 
for this reason (of avoiding unnecessary assumptions) that we seek (to 
prove the fact of the Letters themselves) signifying the meaning. 

95. (Even if we do not admit of a residual effect Saiiskara) there 
would be no inconsistency in the cognition of the meaning. Because 
for this cognition we will have, for the cause, that which immediately 
precedes it. 

96. (The cognition of the meaning) always appears subsequent to the 
cognition of the last letter of the word, after the cognitions of the two 
(letters gia and aw) have gone before. Therefore it is such (cognition of 
the last letter) that we hold to be the cause (of the cognition of the 
meaning). 

97. Even without any residual effect (Sahskara), this last Letter 
would come to signify the meaning, — being helped to this capability by 
the letters that immediately precede it (and through this precedence help 
it on to full significance), 

98. And it is this (help) which some people call “residual effect” 
(Sahskafa)' Because it is only this that is found to be free from the 
assumption of anytliing unseen (and transcendental, or merely ideal). 

99. Or, it may be the Impression (produced by the letters) that is 
called the “ residual effect.” Because all persons think that there is a 
“ residual effect ” in the case of all objects cognised by any definite 
cognition. 

100. The only diversity of opinion lies in the fact of this (SHnshara) 
being the means of the cognition of the meaning (of words) ; and as a means 
of ascertaining this (causality) too, we have an invariable concomitance, as 
in other cases. 

meaning. And certainly it is much simpler than this to assume a potency, in the 
Letters taken collectively, of signifying the impression that would denote the meaning 
■■■■'■•".of.'.theword. ■ 

99 That there is such a thing as Saiisk^a is admitted by all men j the only differ- 
ence of opinion lies on the point of its being the means of cognising the meaning of 
the word ; and here too, we have to admit its causal potency, on the ground of (invari- 
able) concomitance — as is explained in the following Kdnkd. 

100 Vfe have the cognition of the meaning, only when there is an impression ; and 
this invariable concomitance helps us to establish the fact that Impression is the means 
of the cognition of the meaning. .. 
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101. If tlie San slcara be groundless, then tbe assnmptioii of pre- 
cedence (among letters) also becomes groundless ; and hence there could be 
no 7i,eZp (as mentioned above in Karika 97). 

102. Though it is an acknowledged fact that “ Sanskara ” is the cause 
of remembrance, yet that does not preclude its applicability to other 
purposes. 

103. Therefore it is not that the Bhashya has assumed the existence 
of a (useless supernumary in the shape of) Sanskara. The only impercept, 
ible fact that it has laid down is that of its being the cause of the cogni- 
tion of the meaning (of words). 

104. And even the Sphota — theory is not free from an imperceptible 
factor; as the capacity of signifying the effect (the meaning) is equally 
applicable to Impression and Sphota. 

105. And, inasmuch as the iucompatihility (of Sahskata signifying 
the meaning) thus disappears, it cannot lead to the assumption of Sphoia. 
And the assumption of a Sanskara too, preceding (the manifestation of 
Sphota) is very necessary for you, 

106. We would not admit of anything besides sound {Sphota) with 
regard to the cognition of meaning, — only if such sounds were perceptible 
by the sense, or if the Letters tbemselves were not amenable to Sense-Per- 
ception. , 

107. If you are over-anxious to have a simultaneity of Letters, 
then we may allow that on the ground of their eternality and all-pervad- 
ingness (which makes all the Letters simultaneous) ; but this simultaneity 
cannot be said to constitute their capacity of expressing the meaning. 

Thus then, in tbe case of Letters that are comprehended gra- 

, 

I^DL'he Letter is destroyed as soon as it is uttered, and if we deny the fact of any 
Itaprtoion being left by it, then there would he nothing of it left to help the following 
letter ; and when this help would be denied, then the precedence of the former would 
be useless ; and it would be impossible to get at any correct theory with regard to the 
significance of words. Therefore we cannot totally deny the existence of Sanskara or 
Impression. 

103 The SaAsltara spoken of by the Bhashya is none other than 7(isan(Z, which is 
the admitted cause of memory- The only thing that the Bhashya has assumed 
and which is not amenable to direct Sense- Percep’tion, is the capability of the Vdsand, 
to bring about a cognition of the meaning of Words. * 

106 You too must necessarily postulate a certafu unseen force that could imply the 
Sphota, which would signify the meaning. Thus then, "bur theory is simpler than 
yours, inasmuch as it does away with the intervening agency of the Sphota ; and 
certainly, tbe SansMra is as capable of denoting the meaning as the Sphota, 

108 This anticipates the following objection ; “ You deny the Sphota on the gronnd 
of SamMra which signifies the meaning j, but why should you 'not deny the agency of 
the Letters also, and hold the signification to he due to' the sound only ? ” The sense 
of the reply is that Letters are perceived by means of the senses, and as such are 
more reasonable to hold than any imaginary Sphota. 

107 For in that case all words »would signify all m'^auingg. 
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dually in a definite order, their position — be it either simultaneous, or 
otherwise — is the only cause of the cognition of meaning. 

109. Or (the fact may be that) when the Letters have been gradually 

comprehended in a defi.nite order, there follows a recapitulated (or recalled) 
cognition of all the Letters {in the form of the complete W ord) ; and it is 
this complete recapitulated cognition which is the means of the cognition of 
meaning.' ■ 

110. And in this (recapitulated cognition) we have the simultaneity of 
Letters. But the cognition of the meaning does not necessarily^ depSKl' 
upon the fact of this simultaneity being perceived by the senses. 

111. Some people assert that this cognition (of the Word) is of a 
variegated character, consisting as it does of the existing (the last Letter) 
and the non<existing (the previous Letters that have some before) ; as in 
(the cognition of each word, the last Letter is always comprehended (at the 
time that the word is I’ecalled as a whole) . 

112. Others however hold that when the last Letter has been com- 
prehended, there is a simultaneous remembrance of all the other preced- 
ing Letters, brought about by the impressions left by each individual 
letter. 

113. Thus then, though there are gradual cognitions (of the Letters 

^n a definite order), yet, all theorists admit of a mental recognition of all 
the Letters as constituting a whole word. j 

114. For, if this be not admitted, then in the case of the perjSseption 
of a certain number (one hundred, for instance) of the same object, ®ach of 
which is perceived one by one, — there would not be any collectftve re- 
cognition of all of them as making up a hundred (such objects). 

116. Thus, then, though the previous cognition, by the ;)• of 
Letters, is one by one, yet subsequently thei*e is a collective remenl thaace 
of the whole, which is purely mental (i.e., perceived by the mind). T 

116. And the Letters thus recalled are not, in any degree, removed a 

from the cognition of meaning ; and hence it is that ordinary people 
make the assertion that “ the cognition of meaning is obtained from the 
'Wo'rd'/’ 


109 This is the view favoured by the Author himself. According to this theory 
the pronunciation of the second letter is accompanied by the remembrance of the pre- 
ceding letter. 

lU When the last letter has been heard, all the rest are recalled ; therefore the 
cognition of the last letter is direct sensual perce;ption, and that of the others remem- 
Jirance ; and hence the variegated character of the word-cognition. 

119 This alternative does away with the variegated character, because the final 
cognition of the whole word is made to follow after that of the last letter, and not simul- 
taneously (as in the previous alternative). Thus then the - final comprehension of the 
Word becomes a case of Beme?nbi*ancc pure and simple. 

118 Because the cognition of the meaning follows immediately after the recogni- 
tion of the complete word. 
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1J7. Being led astray by the aforesaid variegated cognition, somo 
people hold that apart from the Letters composing it, 4 there is a distinct 
cognition of the word “ G-auh,” and that this cognition, is amenable to Sense- 
Perception. 

118. We admit of the fact of this cognition (of the whole) being 
something different from the cognition of each of the Letters. But the 
cognition of the Word cannot be anything totally apart from that of the 
Letters composing it. 

119. Even thongh the cognition of the whole word (Qauh) be 
something other (than that of the Letters), yet any cognition of the 
three (Letters ar and : ) cannot belong to anything besides the three 
Letters themselves. 

120. We do not deny the fact of the cognition of the word “ Qauh,’’ 
as a single component whole. This idea of the singleness of the Word is 
due to the fact of the word (as composed of the three Letters) being the 
object of a single cognition, and also to the fact of the whole (trio of 
Letters) having a single end (that of signifying the object cow). 

121. In the case of the word “ Qauh," the idea of one-ness may be 
due to the fact of the Letter 'lit following very soon after 3T, and 
also to that of there being very little interrim between the two syllables. 
In the case of such words, however, as “ Devadatta,” and the like, the dif- 
ference between the Letters is quite clear. (As a matter of fact the idea of 
one-ness is a mistake). 

122. The construction of' the Bhashya passage ought to be “ ihe word 
is not subsidiary,” — because the causal efficacy (of signification) belongs to 
tbe Letters (composing it ) ; and it is on this view that we have the ordi- 
nary assertion (“ the cognition of meaning is got from the word ”). 

123. The Ablative in “ fa-hdat ” (in the sentence Qaldat arthapra- 
iitih ”) signifies causal agency. In your theory too, there would he an inter- 
vening factor between the cognition of meaning ( and the cognition of the 
Word, — the manifestation of Sphota being the intervening factor). 

124i. That is said to be subsidiary, which, being known in one shape, 
is used in another. And (in the case of tbe Word) we are not cogni- 
sant of any other form of causality (than the one we lay down). 

nr The Grammariana hold this view of the perceptibility of the Sphota, They 
are led to this by a false analogy to the perceptibility of the last letter of the word. 
(See above). “ There is a cognition, ^c.,” i.e., in the form of the Sphota. 

1S8 This Karika refers to the following Bhashya passage : “ Ganna esha cabda iti 
it na gauno ‘kshareahu nimittabMvah.''* This is objected to on the ground that the 
reply portion seems to imply that the word '*gauna ’ qualifies ' ahshra,’ The Karika 
however, explains it thus : *na ganf^ah gabddh aUhareshu nimittabhavah.' 

1*4 All causes have their own operation intervening between themselves and their 
effects ; and in the case of Words also, we have only this much of interrim j and as 
such, this causality is none other thaa the one we are cognisant of in the case of all 
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125. The intervenfciou of the operation of the cause itself is common 
to all causes ; and in the case of the Word, it is only this operation of 
itself {’which is found to intervene hetween the Word and its signification) ; 
therefore this is no real intervention at all. 

126. When, as a matter of fact, people do not give the name 
“ Word ” to anything besides the Letters, how could there he any such 
assertion as “meaning is got from the ’word,” with regard to a meaning 
signified hy them (i.e,, the letters composing the Word) (when you hold 
that it is the SpJwta that signifies the meaning) (and hence the said as- 
ertion is not compatible with the SpJiota th-BOTj). 

127. If the cognition of the meaning he said to he brought about by 
the Spliota^ manifested by the Impression produced by the cognition of the 
Letter s,-^theu the causal agency of the Word becomes subsidiary to the 
greatest degree (inasmuch as between the Word and the cognition of 
the meaning, we would have two intervening factors : the Impression and 
the Sphota). 

128. The utterance of the word is not for the purpose ' of bringing 
about the Sanshara ; this SaAskUra appears gradually in connection with 
the word, used with a view to the signification of the meaning. 

129. Therefore a Word is called (the cause of the signification of 
meaning) with a view to its effect, — being, as it is, used for the sake of 
that signification, and in the manifestation of the tvliole Word (by means of 
the Letters composing it h there is no intervention. (In our theory, the 
Letters are held to manifest the word directly, without any intervening 
processes). 

130. Or, the previous residual effects ( Sansharas) may he taken to 
be parts of the process of the signification of the Word ; and the last 
letter of the word would be the manif ester of that Sanshara; and since 
this (last letter) is a word, therefore wo would have the primary character 
(of the ordinary assertion — “ the meaning is signified * hy tlie Word ”) 
[this is in accordance with the theoiy that the meaning is signified by the 
last letter of the word as helped by tbe impressions left by tbe preceding 
lettersl. 

131-132. ‘ In words and sentences, either the Letters, or the Sounds 
(thereof) do not point to any such agent of signification, as the Sphota , — 
just as the lamplight (does not point to any intervening mainfester) ; — 
because the Letters have existence, — like the ‘ jar,’ &c.’ ; — these and other 
arguments like these could be easily brought forward against the assump- 
tion of things not cognised by ordinary people. 

133. And again, the SpTwta cannot indicate the meaning, — be- 
cause it is something altogether apart from the Letters (composing the 

other causes* Heuce the oausaJity'iii -this preHent case catmot be said to beef a 
secondary or flubsidiary-charaotor. 
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Word), — like tlie jar, &c. Nor is there any contradiction (in this) of 
perceptible facts, — because the object itself, is not established (as 

an entity). 

134. He who would deny the existence of Letters would be thereby 
contradicting the perceptible fact of the cognition of tlie meaning follow- 
ing immediately on the perception of the Letters (composing the Word), — 
just as the denial of the moon (contradicts a visible fact). 

135. Or (we may cite another argument) : ‘ The cognition of mean- 
ing proceeds from the Letters, because it follows immediately after the 
cognition of these ; — because that which is so (^.e., follows immediately after 
something,) necessarily proceeds from it, — as the notion of Fire from that 
of Smoke.’ [That is to say, as the notion, of Fire following immediately ■ 
after the perception of Smoke, the former is accepted as proceeding from 
the latter], 

136. Or like the lamp, the Letter.? Ga and Ihe rest are the indicators 
of the objects ‘ cow,’ &c., because these objects are nlway.s recognised on, 
the utterance of the Letters j and because the Letters are always recog- 
nised prior (to the cognition of the object). 

137. The denial ot the Sphota as apart from Letters^ is of very 
little use in regard to Words.” But we have made the above attempt (to, 
refute 8phota) simply with a view to establish the truth of the effects 
brought about by the different members of the Sentence. 

Thns ends the Sphofa — Vada. 

Section 13, 

On “Akrti.” 

1. If the denotation (of a word) be something apart from the Akriti 
{class or form), then we could not establish either the relationship (of mean- 
ing with the word) or the permanence of that relationship. Conscious of 
this (difficulty) we now proceed to establish the fact of the Class (Akrti) 
being the object of denotation by a word. 

18T The souse of the ohjecfcion is this : You deny the Sphota to be anything apart 
from the Letters ; but in that case wo can accept it as a part of the Word, and not 
of the Letters j and as suoli the Sphota theory would remain intact.” 

The position t.'ikon up by tbe reply is that in accordance witli the Bphota theory, 
no parts of sentences are held to be operative, — the sentence alone, an a whole, being 
accepted as indicative of its meaning as a whole. Hence by the denial of Sphota, we 
establish tire reality of the operative faculty of the parts of sentences, 

1- If in every case, the Individual, alone were the ohjeot of denotation, then, in as 
much as such Individuals could not be omnipresant, there could be no relation between 
the Word and its Meaning, ' The Glass or Form on the other hand, is eternal ; and as 
such, quite capable of relationship with the Eternal Word. 

36 
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2. Ill course of this we shall also try to establish the existence of the 
Ikrti, and in order to prove the strength or weakness (of its claims to de- 
notability) in comparison to the Individual, we shall later on (in the 
Akrtyadhikai’ana) lay down the grounds for accepting the fact of the Akrti 
matter being the object of denotation i. 

3. It is the Cksif itself that has been called “Akrti” — which signi- 
fies hy which the Individual is specified {or characterised). It is that 
which is common to all the individual objects, and the means of a collective 
idea of all these (individuals) as forming one composite whole 

4. As the means of such collective idea, there is a commonality, which 
is signified by the word Cdhrti *),— this fact is admitted by all ; and in this 
there is no difference among the several theoristis. 

6. With regard to all objects there is a double idea, in the shape of 
one consisting in its differentiation (as an individual apart from others), 
and another (a collective idea) consisting of its homogenity (with others 
resembling it in certain respects, and thus, with it, forming a Class, n 
corporate whole) , And this double idea is not possible without the double 
character of the object (as an individual, and as belonging to a class). 

6. If the object were perceived merely as an individual, then there 
could be no idea of (its belonging to) a Class. And (vice versd) if the 
Class alone were perceived, then thei’e would be no occasion for any idea 
of the Individual. 

7. Nor can any of the two ideas he said to be either mistaken, or of 
only secondary importance ; because the conviction of the double idea is 
always so firm, that the mistake must lie on the part of those who assert 
that the double idea is a mistake — (therefore the double notion is absolute- 
ly necessary). 

8. And further, since the two (the Individual and the Class) are no- 
where perceived in their primary form, therefore there can he no assump- 
tion of the secondary character (of the idea of either the Individual or the 

' 8 The denotatibility of the Glass is denied on the following grounds : (1) because 
it does not exist ; and (2) because its acceptance is absolutely useless. Consequently 
we must begin with the proof of the existence of Class ; and then we shall, in due course 
como to take the second point, the reasons for accepting it, in preference to the Indivi! 
dual, by comparing the arguments in favour of each ; for which the reader is referred 
to the latter half of the Sfmntiptfdtt. 

5 The words “ Akriti ” and “ Jati " are synonymous terms. The Vat j is accepted, 
becarxse it is the only means of having a concrete collective idea of a number of indivi- 
duals possessing certain properties in common among themselves. *.' ■> 

8 It is only in the case of words signifying certain objects, that the idea of the Indi. 
vidual and the Class can be realised. If these be said to be secondarj'', where else conld 
we have them as primary ? An Idea can be accepted as secondary in one place, only if 
it can be found elsewhere in its primary chameter. 
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Class). (Nor can any of them be said to be false or inistahea, because) 
it has already been proved (in the ^^Nimlamhanavada”) that all ideas have 
counterpart realities, as their objects, in the external world. 

9. There is mutual dependence between the Individual and the 
Class : the Class belonging to the Individuals, and the Individuals to 
the Class. 

10. A Class devoid of Ind>ividuals does not exist, ( — because of the 
absence of Individuals) — like the horns of a hare. And in the same 
manner, because of the absence of Class there could be no Individuals 
(without a Class). 

11. Or, these two premises may be mentioned in the forms “ because 
one does not possess the character of the other.” By this change, there 
ceases to exist the slightest difference between the Individual and the Class. 

12-13. If one were to assert the capability of the Individuals to bring 
about ideas of commonality, without (admitting of) a separate entity 
(in the shape of “ Class ”), — for such a pei’son, of what sort would be the 
capability of denotation ? (1) Will this capability be cognisable, or non- 
cognisable ? and (2) will it be different in each Individual, or one (and 
the same for all) ? It it be one and cognisable, then it comes co be a Class 
only mentioned in other words. 

14, If the capability be no7i-cogmsable, then the Idea (of singleness or 
commonality) becomes devoid of any basis (and as such false). Because 
no object is accepted by mere existence (unless it is, in some form or other 
actually cognised), 

9 If there were no Individuals, there could bo no Class ; and the only peculiarity 
of the Individual is that by its individualistic character, it specifies the commonality (of 
the Class) ; ■ and hence without the Class, there could be no Individual. 

The two arguments are : (1) The Class without Individuals (as assumed by 
others) does not exist ; because it is without Individuals — like the hare’s horns. (2) In- 
dividuals without the Class do not exist : because they are without the 01a.ss,— like 
the hare’s horns. 

11 Thepremiss — "because of the absence of Individuals”— implies that the Individua 
is something different from the Class; and in order to avoid this absurdity, the 
premises of the foregoing arguments are stated as follows : (1) ‘because of the absence 
of the individualistic character’; and (2) ‘because of the absence of oomtnonalifcy.’ The 
ai-gument thus changed becomes capable of proving the non-difference of the Class from 
the Individuals. Because the premiss signifies that the difference of the Class from the 
Individuals is concomitant with unreality ; and it follows from this that their non-diff', 
erswee must be concomitant with reaZify—i.e. real. 

12.18 This meets the following Bauddha argument ; “ Even when you admit of a 
Class, you have to assume that it is capable of producing ideas of similarity ; why 
should we not, then, attribute the same capability to the Individuals themselves ? 

1* It is only the cognition of the common oharaoter that can bo said to be capable 
of being implied by the Individual. If, however, the capability itself becomes non-cog- 
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15. Inasmucb as tlie Individuals themselves are difEerout from one 
another, they can uevei* be cognised by a single Idea; because (being many 
and divei'se) they earinot have (any notion of single commonality for) theii' 
object. And as for the capability itself, it does not belong to these 
(Individuals). 

16. If the capability be different (in each Individual and something 
wholly different from the Individual itself), then there cannot be 
oue idea (embracing all the Individuals). And if the capability of each 
Individual were identical (with it), then too, we could only have ideas 
of the Individuals ( and not of all of them collectively as one corporate 
whole. 

17. For these reasons you must also admit of the Class, which is 
apart from the Individuals and their capabilities, and yet embraces all 
Individuals, and pervades through each of them. 

18. Thus then, for us, there is a distinct object of the Ideaof single com- 
monality ; and it is a natural property of the Individuals. And as such, it 
may be named either “ Samanya,” or “ Akj'ti,” or “ Jati,” or “ pakti.” 

19. {Ohj.) t “ Well, even in the case of sxxali (summim genuses) as 
“fS'aWa” and the like, we have an idea of their forming a Glass ; — how could 

nisablo, how can it> lead to the cognihon of something else ? If the capability is not cog- 
nised, bow can that which is said to be the object of this capability be cognised p And 
hence all ideas of any single commonality mast be rejected as utterly groundless. 

16 This anticipates the following objection : “ It is not the capability that is the 
basis of the idea of single commonality j the Individuals themselves constitute this 
basis*” The sense of the reply is that the Individuals being many and. diverse, they 
can never be the basis of any idea of single commonality, which mast be the object of 
a notion of something which is one only. It is only a single form that can be the object 
of a single notion ; bat you do not admit of any single form embracing all Individuals 
(as that would be nothing more or less than admitting the Glass) ; hence you cannot 
reasonably hold the Individuals to bring about any notion of single commonality. As 
for the capaUUty, though you admit of its existence, yet, in as much as you deny its 
cognition, it cannot serve as the basis of any notion oil single commonality', hence 
with regard to the case in cj_uestioii, it is as good as non-existent. 

16 is the capability different from the Individuals or not ? It appears as one ; but 
if it be different, it could not appear as one. And again if it be different, how could it 
denote any single commonality, by means of the Individuals, that are many and diverse ? 
If however it be identical with the Individuals, >ve could have no other idea save that 
of Individuals. And these Individuals being many and diverse, they could not form 
the basis of any notion of single commonality. 

n ” Therefore” — i,e, since neither the Individmls nor their capability are found 
to be fit to be the basis of the notion of Biuglo commonality', “yet, — The Glass 

resides as a xohole is each of the Individuals. 

19 Though there can be no Glass of GVasfies— such as ” gohoatwa,” (as this would 
lead bo an endless series of classes), yet, oven in the absence of such further classes, we 
have the idea of a Glass of Glasses, as one in which many diverse classes, such as 



there bo any such idea without the existence of another more extensive 
Class ?” 

20- 21. (Reply). This argument that you. bring forward is exactly met 
by the case of the /oresi. For even though the idea of the further Class is 
mistaken, tliat of the Minor Classes “ <7 oftoa, ” &c. — cannot be so. Be- 
cause prior to the utterance of the words {^gotioa, Sacs.,’ in the case of the 
chsses ^ gotwa,’ \agwatwa,' Sao.), we 119,70 no one notion of commonality 
with regard to all (such Classes), as we have with regard to the individual 
cows (in the case of the Class ‘Cow’). 

21- 22. Some people assert than even in this case (of Class of Classes) 
there is a perceptible similarity consistiug m the fact of their being 
“ thii^gs ” (and thus constituting the Glam Va.^tukva ”). But if such 
assumptions were admitted, then there would be an endless series of 
Classes ; in as much even between the stimmum genus “ Vastutwa ” and the 
minor Classes gohoa,” <fec., there may be assumed to he a similarity (con- 
sisting in the fact of both being Classes, and so on, ad infinitum ), 

23. And since the Individuals too are things, there would be an Idea 
of Class (“ 7 ashUwa”) with regard to these (Individuals) also, just as in 
the case o/“ Satta,” Spo. Therefore, there cau be no such class (of Classes) 
as “ WasttUwa.” 

24. Therefore, in the case q£ 8 attSfi Sao., the application of the word 

“ gohva,” “ a^waiioafi are found to be included. But iu as much as tliere can be 110 
Glass of Glasses, this idea coiniot but be admitted to be a mistaken one. “ And,” urges 
the objector, “ oil the same grounds, why should we not reject the idea of the Class 
‘gotwa’ also, as being a mistaken one ?** 

ZO.iil “j’omt,” — The Forest is nothing apart from the trees in it. And hence 
though the idea of the “ Foi’est” apart from the trees is clearly a mistaken one, yet 
the idea of the trees themselves cannot be so. Similarly, in the present case, though 
the idea of the Class of Classes may be mistaken, that of the Classes themselves cannot 
be so. 

“ Because prior to, — In the case of the idea of the Glass of Glasses., the idea 
of singleness is merely verbal. When the similarity of the bovine characteristics is 
perceived to exist in a number of cows, without an expression of the idea of similarity 
in the word “ Gohva,” we have not the remotest idea of any other class, as ” Afirahm.” 
It is only wlien the word “Gohua” has been uttered, oven without the perception of 
any similai’ity, &c. — that we remember similar words, like “ and the like ; 

and the idea of similarity among those various classes ('* Gotiuo,” “ Ayioatwes,” &o.), 
lies only in the verbal form ; in as much as there is nothing common among them except 
their ending in the abstract affix “two.” And hence such an idea cannot but be a 
mistaken. one. 

*8 Individuals are things, as much as the Classes} and hence, if the Ideas of Class 
be said to be based upon verbal expression only, the Individuals would be as entitled to 
the Idea, as the classes themselves. 

24- ITow then, is a single word " Setmimja” applicable in common to nil classes? 
Inasmuch as it has been proved that this similarity is only verbal, and it does not 
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“SS'Miawya” (commonality) is due either to the fact of the one (name) apply- 
ing to many and diverse classes (as ^gotwa,’ ‘agwakva,^ &g.), or to that 
of bringing about a single Idea (with regard to the various classes). 

25. The Class resides in the Individuals, because the Class is not 
perceived in the interval between the perception of two Individuals. 
And we do not admit of any (omnipresent) Class like Akaga.’’ 

26. Or, even if it be admitted to be omnipresent, its manifestation 
would depend upon certain, capabilities (in the Individuals composing it). 
And such capability would be inferred from its effect in the shape of the 
manifestation (of the Class), 

27. Therefore that (Individual) alone would be considered to be 
capahU, the presence of which would bring about the manifestation (of the 
Glass). It is for this reason that the Class (‘gokua’) is not perceived in 
the presence of any and every individual. 

28. Though (all Individuals, cows, horses, &g., are) different ( from 
all Classes goiota” agwatwa'^ <fec.), yet the capability (of manifesting 
one Class) belongs only to certain (Individuals) ; while some (Individuals) 
are wholly without such capability. And certainly no exception can be 
taken to the natural capabilities of things. 

29*30. For instance, to such facts, as the burning of fire and not of 
Akaga^ who could take exception ? It is merely accepted as a perceptible 
fact, and no other reason for it is looked for. And the mere absence of any 
other reason, does not make the cognition of the fact (of fire burning) 
groundless (i.e., false). 

30-31. In the mere fact of pointing out (or manifesting of the Class 

coustifcafce a real Glass in the shape of “ Sdmanya” this application of the name to all 
classes must be explained as being due to extraneous influences ; and as such inflaonccs, 
we have the facts that the name Samatiya," though only one, belongs to all the 
various classes, and brings about a single idea embracing all classes. 

“ jind we do not ^c.” — -The Glass can have no existence apart from the Indi- 
viduals ; and hence it cannot be said to be omnipresent, like " Akaga, which has an 
independent existence of its own. 

8* It is not perceived in the intervals j because at that time there is no individual 
endowed with the requisite capability. 

27 Only that Individual can be said to be “capable,” which manifests the Glass, 
The class “ Ootwa” is manifested by the individual cows alone; and hence no other 
individuuls— as horses or elephants — can he said to manifest that Glass. 

28 Though the individual cows and horses are equally different from the classes 
‘ (rotjoa’ and ‘ .4 firafuia,’ yet the individual cow is capable of manifesting the former 
class and not the latter. 

*2 That which is perceived by the Sense does not require any other proof to 
substantiate it. 

82.81 if the idoa of the Class were produced by Inference, we would statjd in need 
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Dy the Individual) no concomitant property need be looked for; because 
such manifestation is not inferential; and in the case of sense-perception, 
what would be the use of any further definitions, <fec. (of marks and 
characteristios, &o.) ? 

31-32. Then again, the relationship between the Individual and the 
Class is purely natural, and not based upon any reasoning. Consequently 
we do not require any other Class, for the' establishment of such relation- 
ship. And like the aforesaid capability, the natural (character of the 
relation) cannot be questioned. 

33, Or, even if the relationship were based upon somei’oasons,^ — siime 
it is only a reason or ground, in some form or the other, that is required, — 
therefore when certain Individuals have been perceived, (they themselves 
would supply the necessary grounds for the relation), and nothing else 
(in the shape of a fresh Class) would be needed. 

34. Question : “Wherefore do other Individuals not signify the Class ? ” 
Answer: Simply because such manifestation is not seen to follow from them, 
And since such non-application of one set of individuals to another Class is 
only natural, no other grounds for non-manifestation, need be sought after, 

35-36, Question ; “Since you do not admit of any further ‘Samanya’ 
(a higher Class) for the controlling of the application {i.e., the relation bet- 
ween certain Individuals and Classes), therefore, why should not the notion 
of the individual coio be independent of any such controlling agency as that 
of the Class ‘ Cow ’ ? And just as, even though (all individuals are) equally 
different (from the Class) yet the capability of relationship belongs only to 
some of them, (independently of any other causes), so too we would have 
the cognition of the individual ‘cow’ (naturally by itself), without any 
other causes.” 

of a conoomitanfc property. But as a matter of fact, it is only a case of Sense-percep- 
tion. This anticipates the following question : By what mark do we know that 
such an individual will manifest such a Glass?” The sense of the reply is that it is 
only Inference that stands in need of such a mark 5 Sense-perception does not require 
it, : 

81.88 This anticipates the following objection: “The individuals being many, 
they cannot be the cause of any one relationship,— and as such we shall require another 
Class for the establishing of the said relationship.” The reply is that the relationship 
is natui’al, and not based upon any extraneous grounds. 

84 How is it that the individual cow does not indicate the class ‘ Horse ' ? 

86.86 If many and diverse individuals be the grounds of the existence of a single 
Class, we may have the same Individuals as the causes of the single notion of the 
individual cow; and we need not have any such thing as the class ‘cow.’ And just as 
among certain individuals, equally different from the Class, only a few have the natural 
capability of being related to the Class j so also we could have a natural cognition 
of the class ‘ Cow ’ without any other cause. 
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37 Answer ; Inasmuch as we do not admit of the appearance of 
anj cognitions, in the absence of objects, — we necessarily require a Class, 
apart fi’cm the Individual. 

38. All Ideas, appearing without corresponding objects, must, in the 
absence of such objects, be rejected as false. And the existence of the clns'^ 
(“cow”) here cannot be said to be faulty, on the ground of the absence of 
another (Glass). 

39. If the Class were not admitted, then there could be no function- 
ing of Verbal Testimony and Inference (as means of true cognition). 
Because there could be no relationship among individuals, on account of 
the endless number (of these). 

40. And fur thei’, this (relation) is of use to the person (in arriving 
at Inferences and Verbal Testimony), simply heonuse of its being so 
perceived. Whereas in the case of the relation between the Individual 
and the Class, there is no need of perception. 

41'42. When the object, in the shape of tlie ‘ cow,’ has been 
cognised by means of the Senses, Apparent Inconsistency leads to the ac- 

87 With regard to the different kinds of cows, we have an idea of a single com- 
monality consisting of a character that is common to all oowa. And sinc6 there can be 
no idefis without their counterpart realities, therefore we must admit of a single elms 
“ Cow,” independently of the specific characteristics of the individual cows. 

88 Ib is a fact of oorainon experience, in the case of different kinds of medicine 
effecting a cure of the same disease, tliat even many and diverse agents conspire to 
bring about a single end. Therefore even in the absence of any further assumed 
Classes, it is only reasonable that the diverse Individuals should directly point to a 
single Class. 

89 Verbal Testimony is based upon the relation of Word and Meanings and In- 
ference is based upon the relation subsisting among the vai’ions terms of the syllogism. 
If we had no Classes, all relationships would have to be based irpon Individuals; and 
as all Individuals (innumerable) conld not be perceptible at any one time, no relation- 
ship would ever be perceived, 

*9 In the case of Inference, a relationship is of use in the argument, only when it 
has been duly ascertained, as existing among the terms concerned. Of the Glass, 
however, the, relationship with the Individual is based upon the very nature of the two j 
and as such it does not stand in need of being actually realised in perception. 

41.42 Even though the capability (of producing a single idea of commonality 
possessed by certain Individuals) exists, yet, in as much as no Idea can exist without 
' its counterpart reality, we cannot but admit of the reality of the Class, as the real 
object of the single notion of commonality produced by the aforesaid capability; and 
hence if the Class be denied, the capability itself becomes uutenablo. 

‘^The capability, — This is in anticipation of the argument that the capabilil'ij 

itself might be accepted to be the object of the notion of commonality— thereby doing 
away with the necessity of postulating the Class. The sense of the reply is that the 
existence of the Class is realised by Sense-perception; and as such’ it is far more 
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coptaiice of a single capability as the controlling agent (of such relation 
between the Individuals and the Class) ; and this (capability) being now 
established, cannot set aside its own cause (the idea of the Class). The 
capability itself cannot be the object of this (single) notion (of common- 
ality); because it is not perceptible by the Senses. 

43. The regressus ad infinikm, you urge on the gi’ound of (the 
necessity of having further and farther) other Classes, could only tend 
to the rejection of (all ideas of) Glass. But such rejection is opposed to 
facts perceived by the Sense. 

44. Either the relation (between the Individual and the Class), or 
the basis thereof, is not the means of cognising the Class. It is only when 
the .individual object has been perceived ( by the Sense) in its true form, 
that the Class is subsequently definitely ascertained. 

45. Since the dewlap, &c,, and the class ‘ cow ’ are both connected with 
the same object (cow), therefore the existence of the dewlap, &c., tends 
simply to point (to the Glass as related to the same individual objects of 
which it itself is the qualification). And it is not necessary that any- 
thing that serves to point to something else must be an integral part of it. 

46-47. And when there is no absolute difference between the dew- 
lap, &c., and the individual cow, and again between the class ‘ cow ’ and the 
individuals (composing it), then the reply to the question — “ how is it 
that the class ‘cow’ applies only to the objects endowed with the dewlap, 
&c. — would be that it does so simply because the Class consists of 
(is ideirtical with) it (the individual endowed with the dewlap, &o.) Then 
as for the question — “Whence this identity ? ’’-—you must understand that 
it lies in the very nature (of the Class and the Individuals composing it). 

reasonable to admit the Glass as the real oh] act of the notion of commonality, than the 
whiob, at best, can only be in/erml. 

44 Thus the ascertainment of the Class is iadepondent of the relation, &c.; and as 
such cannot be rejected. 

46 This is in anticipation of an objection to the Bhashya passage, where it is 
declared that the Class {‘cow’) is qualified by the (lewla'p, &o. ; this theory makes the 
cognition of the Glass ‘cow’ dependent npon that of another Class ‘ dewlap’; and this 
goes against the standard theory of the independent cognisability of the Glass ‘ cow.’ 
The sense of the reply is that when the Bhashya raised the question ■— what is the 
meaning of the word ‘ Cow’ ? — tho rejfiy given was that the signification of the word 
consisted of the class endowed with the dewlap, ^ci, meaning thereby the object endowed 
with these. The peculiar wording may bo explained on tho ground of both the dewlap 
and the Class ‘cozo’ being related to one aqd the same object, tho individual cow, and 
in no case can we admit the dewlap as qualifying the Class. "And it is not necessary, 
^c.” — i.e., because the dewlap is not an integral part of the Class ‘ cozo,’ that is no reason 
why it should not he accepted as defining (or specifying) it. 

41-48 This supplies, from the Author’s own standpoint, an answer to the question — 

37 
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48-49. Thus the fixity (of relation) is established in accordance 
witli ordinary senso-perception. And the difference among the various 
classes ‘Uow,’ (‘Horse’), &o., are based on the very nature of things, and 
are not due to any difference in their respective manifesting agencies; for 
if it were so, then like the shortness, &c,, (of letters), the difference among 
classes wmrld become false. Then again, we ask — On what depends the 
difference between the manifesting agency (thest(.j?mi«7?i genxLS “ Vastubim ”) 
and the individual objects, elephants, &c. V If it be said that the difference 
is natural, — we can say the same (with regard to the difference of tlie 
Minor classes themselves, — thus doing away with the intervention of a 
suimmim genus). 

60. If it be urged that the difference is due to the peculiai’ity of the 
manifested class ; — then there would be mutual dependence. Therefore the 
difference between the classes (‘cow’ and ‘elephant’) and the individuals 
(cow and elephant) must be held to be based upon the very nature of 
things. 

51 Objection : “Since the Class extends over many (individuals) and 
the Individual over nothing but itself, therefore they (the Class and the 
Individual) cannot properly be held to be identical; and hence (in the 
cognition of the Class) there must be some secondai’y imposition. 

what is the p;ronnd of the pecnliar relationship between the Class and the Individnal f 
This ground is hold to bo mere identity. 

48-49 “ 2'he difference, “Thi.s is levelled against tho.so that hold that all classes 
are identical in the summum genus ‘ Vastuhim’ and that their differentiation into the 
minor classes is due to certain, manifesting agencies in the shape of the woi’ds ‘ Gohm’ 
‘ agivahva,’ and the like j just as in the case of Letters, the only difference lies in the 
Intonations — short or long, high or low, &o, 

“ We can sarj the same, ^c .'* — In the case of individual cows also, there is a natural 
difference among them. Thus, then, though ‘ Tastut%oa,' is one, yet, owing to the differ- 
ences among the individual cows and elephants, if it be held to appear manifold, in the 
Shape of the minor classes, “Oow” and “ Elepha,Tit,” — then, in the same manner, in as 
much as there are natural diffei'ences among the individnal cows themselves, these 
individuals could be taken as forming so many minor classes ; especially as the only 
ground for ‘ Vastutwa'’ appearing in the forms of the minor classes “ Cow,” “ Elephant,” 
&Q., is the fact of its difference from the individual ooyfs and elephants. This is a 
palpable absurdity ; consequently, we cannot but admit of a class “ Cow,” which is 
distinct from the elephant, &o., and yet embraces, within itself, all individual cows. 
And in this mannei\ the necessity of the minor class ‘cow’ is established, apart from 
any manifesting agency in the shape of a sujnimtm genus. 

60 “ Mutual dependence .” — The cognition of the manifested depending upon the 
manifesting agency, and the difference of this latter from the individuals, necessary 
for the said manifestation, depending npon the peculiarity of the manifested class. 

In as much as they cannot be identical, the idea of the Class must be either 
mistaken, or only a secondary eharaeteristio imposed upon the Individual. 


62. “ We must admit the differenco (of the Class as extending over 
each different individual), — because the Class is identical with those that 
are different (among themselves) — like the specific character, (of the indi- 
viduals). And again, we must admitthe singleness of individuals, — because 
they are all identical with the one (Class). 

63. Then again, “how can one and the same thing, (the Class aud the 
Individual being identical, and thus one and the same), be both one (in the 
form of the Class) and many (in the form of the Individuals), and then too, 
extend over others (as a Class) and be restricted within itself (as an Indi- 
vidual) ? How too, can the same be both the Class and the Individual ? These 
among others are the inevitable contradictions involved in your theory.” 

51i-55. Bephj : It is not proper to urge the.se contradictions (as they 
do not apply to our theory) ; because it is only when the Individual is 
cognised as being identical with the Class, that it can extend over many 
things ; and the class too is known to extend to nothing beyond itself, 
only Avhen it is perceived to have become identical with the character of 
the Individual. (Thus there ceases to be any contradiction). 

55- 56. In the same manner is to he set aside the (contradiction based 
upon the) fact of (one and the same thing) being both diverse and one 
because in one shape (that of Class) we may have singleness, and in another 
(that of Individual), diversity. 

56- 57. He who urges the diverse character of the Class is to be shown 
that (the Class has that character) when it is in the shape of the Indivi- 
duals ; and hence we accept this character, as also the single character of 
the Individuals, only as appearing in the shape of the Class. 

62 The sense of the objection is this: “The Class is identical with all Individuals 
the Individuals differ from one another} hence the Class as affecting one Individual 
must be different from that which affects another. Secondly all Individ:uals being 
identical with the one Class, they must all be one and one alone. Tims then, the theory 
of the identity of the Glass with the Inclividuals militates against two of your most 
cherished notions. The first syllogism, brought forward in the Karikfi does away with 
the very character of the Class— -via that of being one and embracing many Individuals; 
and the second syllogism strikes at the character of the Individuals, which are held to 
be many and diverse. 

6*-B6 It is only when the Individual has acquired the character of the Class that 
it can extend over many Individuals; and the Class too is restricted within itself only 
when it has acquired the character of the Individual. 

66.66 The Class ‘ Cow,’ in the shape of the red cow, differs from the hlaek coto; where- 
as in its own generic shape — of the Class ‘ Oow' — it cannot but he identical with the 
black cow also. And this does not constitute any self-contradiction, as it is always pos- 
sible for one and the same thing to bear one relation to one thing, and the opposite 
relation to another thing. 

68.67 The contradictory character is admitted, as explained in the foregoing Karika ; 
hence your syllogiams become entirely superfluous. 
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57- 58. As iu the case of the variegated colour, we can optionally fix 
upon any one of the various colours (without any contradiction), simply 
because the object (colour) is of a variegated character, — so, iu the same 
manner, we could fix upon the diversity or unity (of the Class or the In- 
dividual, without any conti-adiction, because in difierent shapes both are 
capable of having the two characters). 

58- 59. He who would seek (by the above ai’guments) to prove the 
diversity (of the Class), after having separated the Class-character (from 
the Individuals), will have his premiss failing, And if the premiss were 
to be fulfilled, then it would simply be proving the proved (I'.e., redundant) • 

59- 63. When the Class is cognised as identical in form with the divers 
Individuals, then the object appears only in its individual form ; and when 
this (individual character) has appeared (to consciousness), the (cliaracter 
of) Class continues to lie latent in it, helping its existence ; and though 
a real entity, this (character of the Class) appears to us to be non-existing, 
because it is (at that time) not ]3erceptible (by itself, apart from tbe 
Individual). 

61- 62. When we are cognisant of the Individuals themselves as non- 
dilfereat from the Class, then it is the Class itself that is perceived (and 
the Individuals continue to lie latent). 

62- 63. When, however, an object of variegated character is cognised 
at once (without any concrete cognition of details), then difference, non- 
difference, diversity and all things else become latent. 

63- 64 But no word can express such an object (in the abstract) ; 
(in as mucb as) all words apply to the generic forms (of things). 

6S.B9 The premiss is iu the form — “ because it is identical with diverse Individuals.” 
But when the Class-character is removed, then the identity ceases to exist ; because 
it is only the Class that is one and identical, embracing all Individuals. Thus then if 
the Identity is accepted, the Class-character of the Individual cannot but be admitted. 

61.62 Thus then, the Individual and the class are cognised, equally, in the same 
manner, according as occasion presents itself. Therefore none of the two can be denied. 
These two oases are of concrete cognition ; while the next Karika cites a case of un- 
qualified abstract cognition. 

88.84 The first half of the Karika anticipates the following objection : “ If the form 
of the object bo as described iu the foregoing Karika, then, how can you explain the 
assertion of the Bhashya that ‘ the class is the denotation of the word ’ ? For it is the 
real form of the object (which has been shown to bo abstract) that a word ought to denote , 
or else, it becomes entirely disconnected from the object jsought to be signified.” The sense 
of the reply is that no word can have any significance with regard to the variegated 
character of an object taken in the abstract ; since words apply to certain portions of 
the object, and this portion is the generic form of the object,— that is to say, the idea 
of the Class as contained in the idea of the Individual is what forms the object of 
verbal signification. 



64i-.65. Ill view of the object as a , complete whole (not signified by 
the word), some people assert the separation of certain parts of the denota- 
tion of the word to be false. Bat the fact of the generic idea (of Class) 
being a part (of the denotation of words) cannot be denied. 

65-66. He, who explains “ Class ” as being merely the similarity among 
individual objects (should explain), what he understands by the Avord 
“similarity.” If it be the fact of the various individuals having one and 
the same form (and character), then this is exactly what we mean by the 
word “ Class. ” 

67-68. If however, by “ Similarity ” you mean the ISiviilariiij of forni) 
then you must explain whose, and with whom, is this similarity. For, in 
their particular forms, the cow that is red is not sMutkr to that which 
is black. If (it be urged that) the former are similar to the latter, 
in that they have similar limbs &c., — then (we say that) the idea of simi- 
larity that we would have would be in the form “ like the black cow”; and 
this could nob give rise to the notion of (both sorts of cows belonging to) 
a common Glass ‘ Cow. ’ 

69. Even by mistake we could only have the notion that “ this (red 
cow) is the black one” ; and not that “it belongs to the Class ‘ Cow 
■For the form of the red coio is not the form of Goto in general 

70. There would be no idea of “ Cow ” with reference to any other 

84.66 Since words do not touch the complete forms of objects, as they exist; 
therefore, on this solo ground, some people assert that the separation of the generic 
from the other elements of the object is a mistake. The sense of the last sentence 
added to the reply given to this view is that, though this separation may be considered 
a mistake, yet no one can deny the existence of various elements in the idea of an 
object 5 nor can any one deny the fact of the generic idea (of the Class) being one of 
those elements. Therefore Words, according to their capabilities, must be taken to 
touch only certain elements of the object (and not all of them) ; and this fact cannot 
be rightly construed into a disconnection of the Word with the real character of the 
object. 

67.68 If the similarity were to rest in the Individuals, then, we could not perceive 
any similarity between the red cow and the black. Even if there be certain similarities 
of bodily shape, limbs, &o., all the idea we could have would be that — ‘ the rad Cow 
is similar to the black Cow,’ and this could never be the source of an idea of the 
comijrehensivo Class ' Cow ’ — in the form that ' both the red cow and the black 
equally belong to the Class Co((7.’ 

69 If it be iirged that the idea of. Class is a mistaken one, based on similarity, — 
even then, in the case of the two cows, red and black, the idea would be that ‘ the red 
cow is the black cow.’ For any idea — either correct or mistaken — of the Class ‘ Cow, 
in this case, there is nocause. “ The form of the red Cow ^c.” For if it were so, then 
the black or the white cow would cease to be calle(i( a ' Cow,’ 

70 jhe generic idea of the “ Cow ” is found to belong to all cows— -black, red, &c., 
and yet you seem to restrict the name to oijly : ones. Therefore your theory dis- 
tinctly militates against the well-established fact of the generic idea of Cow in general. 
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COWS besides the black one, even i£ they were very mncli similar to it. But 
such an idea (of “ Cow ”) is actually found to exist. And yet you do not 
admit the existence anywhere of such a generic form as the “ Cow ” in 
general. 

71. Noi’ is any other ‘VGow” known to exist, on which you could 
base the notion of similarity (extending overall cows). And again, with 
regard to two objects that are similar, no idea that “ it is that ” (i.e., no 
idea of absolute identity) can exist for ever. 

72. Since the idea (of Glass) belongs to all men (at all times), it can- 
not be a mistaken notion ; specially as it is never found to be (contradicted 
and) set aside (by any perceptible fact). And if (even in the absence of 
any such contradicting fact) we accej)t an assumption (of its unreality), 
then all ideas could be rejected as false. 

73-74. As a matter of fact, we do not perceive any particular virtue 
ill any particular individual cow : what, then, is that one intUvidaal, which 
would be called a “ Cow “ (and on a similarity with which we would apply 
the name ‘ Cow ’ to other individuals) ? If some pristine individual (the 
first cow created by Grod, f.i., were said to be such an Individual),— -then, 
inasmuch as we have never seen this pristine individual, and hence can never 
have any idea of similarity (with it), we could never have any geueiuo idea 
of ‘Cow ’ in general (through that individual Cow). 

'll lyc.” — This is in anticipation of the following argument: "The class 

cow is nob the similarity of the black cow, bub a similarity with a cow which is simi- 
lar to all cows in existence.” The sense of the reply is that yon do not admit of any 
such generic entity as the ‘ Cow ’ 5 and yet yon cannot reasonably deny its existence, 
cognised by all persons. 

“ And further, — In every case of mistaken notions— as in the case of silver 
and shell— one is for a moment deceived by similarity, and takes the one for the other ; 
but soon after he perceives a difference, he is undeceived, and ceases to have any idea 
of the identity of the two objects. Such is the case with all mistaken notions : 
they always disappear in duo coarse of time. In the case of the idea of the Class 
‘ Cow’ however, we find, as a matter of fact, that all along eternity, all men have had 
the idea that all the various kinds of Cows belong to the Single Class ‘ Goto ’ ; and 
certainly such a long- continued universally recognised idea cannot be disregarded as 
.■a-figmenjj. 

14.16 Smilarity of body means that all cows have bodies that belong to one and 
the same Class, But one who denies all Class cannot admit of this explanation ; and 
hence it is yet to be explained what is meant by ‘ Similarity.’ “ For an idea, 

This refers to the following argument; “Even in the absence of Classes of body, the 
Individuals themselves, aided by certain everlasting Vusdnds, would bring about ideas 
of the commonality of the bodies, and thereby also the idea of tlie said Similar- 
ity.'’ The sense of the reply is that , in the absence of an all-embracing Class (of 
Bodies), the many and diverse Individuals themselves cannot, in any way, bring about 
any idea of single commonality— as we have already shown above. 
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74- 75. And further, there can be no idea of similarity, in the absence 
of Classes, of the limbs (of the cow) ; for an idea of a Class is not pro- 
duced by the individuals alone. , 

75- 76. Then, as to the questioiv, whether this similarity is different, 
or not different, from the individuals,— -(it must be admitted that) simi- 
larity must consist either in the Class (i.e., if it be said to be different 
from the Individual) or in the Individual itself. 

76- 77. It is for this reason that in his own woi*k Vindhyavasin has 
explained that “ sameness of form ” {Sarupya) i.s not an object absolutely 
different (from the Individuals). And it is only by mistake that “simi- 
larity ” has been asserted by (Vai^eshikas, on the basis of Vindhyavasin’s 
assertion) to constitute what we call a Class. 

Thm ends the Chapter on Ak?,ti. 


Section 14. 

“ APOHA.” 

1. Those, who have assumed the Class (‘ Cow ’) to be a negation of 

the absence of Cow, — even these people have clearly, by the assertion of 
the negation of the absence of Ooio, admitted of an entity in the shape of 
“ ” (the ‘ Cow 

2. It has been proved before (by the Bauddhas) that a negation is 
only another form of positive entity ; and hence, please tell me what is 
that positive entity, which consi.sts in the negation of “ Horse” &c, 

3. The specific (abstract) form cannot be held to be such an object, 
because it is undefined (abstract and unqualified). Hor could it apply to 

"6.78 This is in reply to the following theory : " SmtZaWfj/ doen not mean the Simi- 
Zan'fr/ o/ bociic.s, but an entity altogether different from Individuals and Classes." The 
sense of the reply is that we have never oom'e across any similarity, which is distinct 
from the Class, and yet different from the Individuals (vide Chapter on Analogy). 

78,77 Vindhyavasin has said — ‘ Surilpyam Sdmmyam^i and this only moans that the 
Class (Samanya) consists in Sdntpya, — that is in the one single form which is common to 
all the Individuals (composing that Class) j and yet people have mistaken his ‘ Sdriipya ’ 
for ' Sddrcya ’ (Similarity), and have gone about asserting that it is something distinct 
from Individuals, &o., &c. 

1 The Bauddhas assert that the Class ‘ Cow ’ is only the negation of all that is not 
cow. This is what they mean by ‘ Apoha.’ 

2 Besides the class ‘ Cow,’ there can bo ub other positive entity that could be the 
substratum of the negation of * not-cow.’ 

8 To that which is undefined canp-ot be attributed any positive character— to say 
nothing of a negative character. 
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tlie individual black cow, &c., because that would not be common (to all 
cows). 

4. The forms of the black, red, &c., are not common to one another, 
and for you (Bauddhas), thei’e is no one entity which could be common to 
the rest, for, in that case, there would be an endlessness of the meanings 
(of that one entity). 

6. All non-cows (horse, &c.), cannot be negatived directly by any in- 
dividual (cow) ; because it is not the idea of the blacJc CQ^\ which is 
brought about by the negation of won-cow. 

6. The idea of the black cow is brought about by the negation of 
cows that are red, &c. {i.e., the negation of all cows that qxq not black). Ifl 
on the contrary, this idea of the black cow were to negative the 
absence of coxo in general., (and thus be tantamount to the idea of coio in 
grenemZ), then, — just as it does not negative itself (since it itself is a cow), — 
so it could not negative the other kinds of cows (red, &c., — because these 
too would be as much Oozes, as the black one), (and thus the well-established 
fact of the blade cow negativing the other kinds of cow'S would be contra- 
dicted). 

7. Thus then, if you were to assume that there is partial non-nega- 
tiving, while there is general real negativing, — then this simultaneous 
affirmation and negation would involve a self-contradiction. 

8-9. For these reasons, there can be no negation of the ‘ non-cow’ by 
such individuals (cows) (as have their forms confined within themselves) 
Nor is a conglomeration of these (individual cows) the means of negativing 

* “ And for yon, For us, there is a class ‘ cow’ which is common to all indiv- 

dual cows, and which we could have as the substratum of the negation of ‘ not-oow.’ As 
for the Bauddhas, they do not admit of any such Class. Hence if tliey were to admit 
of any such single entity as ‘ cow,’ then, in that case, in as much as there are many 
kinds of cows, the one word (signifying the single entity) would come to have so 
many distinct denotations, separately, with regard to each separate in dividixal. And 
such endlessness of denotations would be far from desirable. Specially as we can 
conceive of no relationship of a word with endless denotations. Hence such a word 
could never be used. That is to say, if particular kinds of cows were to be the substrate 
of the negation of ‘ not-cow,’ — and thns form the denotation of the word ‘cow’ — then, 
iiiasmrtch as there are endless kinds of cows, the word * Cow ’ would come to liave in 
numerable clenotations- 

f* The negation of ‘not-cow’ would he the cow in generol, and not any particvJar 
■cow. ■" 

T If the theory above criticised were to be accepted, then the individual black cow- 
in accordance with a perceived fact, would negative the existence of all other kind- 
of cows j and yet the same black cow— being the substratum of the negation of all 
‘ non-cows,’ and as such having the same character as the ‘ cow ’ in general —would also 
include all other kinds of cows, which it has previously negatived. Such would 
be the contradiction. 
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“non-cows.” Because, in that case, we could have an idea of ‘ cow ’ 
general, only at a time when all the individual cows would be simultan- 
eously perceived (which is an impossihility ) • and then too, the idea of tbe 
cow in general would be only such as would rest in all tlie individual cows 
taken together as one composite whole ; and we could not have the name 
* cow ’ apply to each individual cow taken separately by itself ; and as for 
applying to a conglomeration of all individuals, this is impossible (because 
all individuals, past, present and future can never be perceived at one 
and the same time). 

10. Therefoi’e that one form alone, which resides in its entirety in 
each and every one of the individuals, can be the means of having an idea 
of cow {in general^. And this (form) is none other than ‘cowness’ (i.e., the 
chai’acter or property of belonging to the OZass ‘ Oow,’ which is common 
to all individual cows). 

11. Ohj : “ But in the case of the different sorts of Negation, you do not 
admit of any Glass in the foinu of a positive entity.” Reply: Even in the 
case of these (we hold that) the Class (is a positive entity, in the shape of) 
existence itself qualified (or limited) by non-appearance, &g, 

12- 13. When that (existence) is qualified by appearance '(contin- 
uance), &o., then it is known as a positive entity, and when that (very exist- 
ence) is qualified by a negation due to the presence of other entities (like 
the curd, &c., in the case of milk), then it is known ns a negative entity 
(negation of milk f.i.) Non-eternality (or Destructibility=Pradtoo«fi;?- 
bhS/Va) belongs to a positive class (consisting) of the action of being 
destroyed. 

13- 15. “ What would non-Brahmanahoodhe with respeot to Kahatriyas, 
&G. ? Manhood belongs to all the four, and as such cannot be said to be 
synonymous with ‘ non-Brahmanahood’ ; and the idea produced by the 
word ‘ uon-Brahmana ’ does not refer to any one individual caste ; because 
it equally signifies all the three, Kshatriya, &a. Nor can it be held to 
signify the three conjointly, because tins notion of ‘ non-Brahmanahood ’ 

‘PrugahMva’ signifies an existence that has not yet appeared, and so on, the 
varions phases of negation may be explained in terms of positive entities. 

Ji!.13 This explains how, in accordance with the above theory, wo could differentiate 
between entity and non-entity. ■ 

1.346 In this case, the idea of non-Brahmanahood belongs equally to the Kshatriya 
the Vaiqya and the (Judra; and yet non-Brahraanhood cannot be held to bo a positive 
class 5 specially because we do not know of any such class as would include all the 
three castes ; the one that is possible is the class ‘manhood’ but it includes the Brah- 
manas also. Hence in this case, yoti cannot bub admit a negative class ; why, thoh, can 
you not find your way to accepting a general Jpoha f “Each of the three, — i.o,, 

A Qudra is as much a non-Brahmana as a Kshatriya. 

38 
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■belongs to each of the three separately. Therefore, the only class that 
we could have in the present case would be ‘ nou-Brahnaanahood ' (negation 
of Brahmana) j and this is a negative entity. And just as ave have the 
notion oi Glass with reference to a negative entity like “ non-Brahmana,” 
so, in the same manner, we could also have such a notion ol Class with 
reference to the ‘ Class ’ (when we explain it as the ‘ negation of non- 
cows 

16-17. (In reply to the above ohjection) some people hold that ‘non- 
Brahmana’ is only one word, like the word ^‘ahsha” applying to (signi- 
f}dng) each of the three castes (Kshatriya, 'Vaipya and pudra). But this 
explanation could nob apply to the case of “ non- jar,” Because in this 
case (of non-jar) there being endless individuals that are not jar, we are 
cognisant of the fact of this word “ non-jar ” being common to (Le., de- 
noting) all of them. For this reason (some people hold that) the reason for 
the denotation of the word “non-Brahmana” applying to Kshatriyas, &c., 
lies in the fact of certain actions and properties belonging to these latter, 
and not to the Brahmanas. 

18. The true exaplanation however, is that the Class “ Manhood,” 
common to all the four castes, is precluded, by means of the negative particle 
(in the word “non-Brahmana”), from all Brahmanas, — and as such, 
the class “ non-Brahmanahood (signifying manhood precluded from Brah- 
manas) is cognised as a positive entity ; — just as in the case of the men- 
tion of (special) purposes, <fec. 

la.n “ Like the word Apolia, &o.,” — that is to say ‘non-Brahmana’ is not a class con- 
sisting of Kslmtriyas, Vaigyas and Qudras. It is only a word that has three denotations, 
pointing to the Kshatriya, the Vai^ya and the (iadra ; being ’in this like a word that 
has several meanings. The word ‘ non-jar ’ cannot be said to have different significa- 
tions. For, in that case, this one word would have endless meanings, in as much as it 
can refer to all things in the world, only excepting the Jar. 

“ Some people, — But the explanation is scarcely correct ; because it will not 

apply to the case of the word ‘ non -jar.’ Because in the case of the word ‘non- 
Brahmana ’ we are fully cognisant of such properties, as Valour, &o., and Actions, as 
fighting, &c., that belong to the Kshatriya, and nob to the Brahmana ; while we know 
of no such properties as, not belonging to the jar, belong to all other things in the 
world. ■ ■ ■" ■ 

18 “ in the case of the mention of special purposes &c.” — When it is said — ‘ bring a 
man for carrying a flask of wine,’— the special purpose for which the man is wanted— 
vis : the carrying of the wine— being incompatible with any other caste but the pudra 
the word, ‘ man,’ in this case, is taken as signifying a person belonging to the Q/iclra clash 
only. In the same manner, in the case in question, the force of the negative in ‘ non- 
Brahmana ’ which takes the place of the special purpose (in the instance cited) serves 
to disconnect manhood from the Brahmanas, and as such signifies all men that are not 
Brahmanas, which refers to all the other three castes equally; and as such can be taken 
as a positive entity. 
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19. Though there is no caste in — between (“ manhood,” and “ Brih- 
manahood,” “ Kshatriyahood,” &c.), which resides in the three castes (Kshat- 
riya, Vai^ya and Qudra), yet, through the force of the negative (in “ non- 
Brahmana”), the class “ manhood ” is cognised as inhering in the castes 
(Eshatriya, &G.) 

20. Through the divei’sity of the denotative power of words, we 
have a diversity in the cognitions with regard to the Oastes, — as when 
in its natural form, the class “manhood ” is cognised as residing in four 
substrates (the Brahmana, the Kshatriya, the Vaigya and the ^ndra), and 
yet, through the preclusion (of Brahmanas, by means of the negative in 
wo?z-Brahmana) it is cognised as residing in only three substrates (Kshatriya, 
Vai9ya and 9ndra), 

21. Just as to the eyes of the eagle and the crow belong the faculties 
of seeing a thing at a distance and in close proximity respectively ; so too, 
to a single class “ manhood ” would belong the capability of denoting 
(a general object) “ man,” as also (the more specific object) “ nou-Brah- 
maiia.” 

22. In a case where we have to use a sentence in the form “ manhood ” 
residing in objects other than Brahmanas^ there we use the word “ Abrah- 
mana and such actually is our cognition also. 

23. In the case of “ non- jar,” on the other hand, all the cognition 
we have is that of the class “ earthy substances ” other than the jar, 

24. A word (“ Brahmana ” f. i.), — ^being precluded, by means of the 
negative, from its singular (individual) character (of Brahman ahood), — 
comes to reside in only its generic form (“manhood”) devoid only of 
that ( aforesaid individual character) , 

81 This meets the following objection : “ The single class ‘ manhood ’ cannot reside 
in four and three substrates.” Tlie sense of the reply is that though the organ of per- 
ception — the eye,— is the same, and the object — dead body— is the same, yet the eagle 
sees it from a great distance, while the crow only when it is very close to it. 

88 We know of many instances where compounds are used in the place of sentences. 
In the same manner, the word * ahrahmana* could stand for ‘men. other than Brah- 
manas,’ the explanation of this fact being that the negative in ' ahrahmana,’ while de- 
noting directly the preclusion of Br^imanas, indicates indirectly the class * man,’ ns re- 
lated to Brahmanahood, Consequently, to mention the word ‘ dbrdhmana' is as much as 
to say ‘ m'en qualified by the absence of Brahmanas.’ 

84^ The word ‘ Brahmana ’ directly denotes the single class Brahmana, and indirectly 
indicates the classes Man, Living being, &c. When the negative particle is attached to 
this word, — in the form ‘ abrahmana ’—it serves to preclude the individual character of 
Brdhmanahood alone. And as such, the word cannot bnt fall back, for its denotation, 
upon the nearest generic character of mmhood ("which is not negatived), which, how". 
ever, must be free from the singular character of Brahmanahood, which has been pre- 
eluded by the negative. 
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25. Wiien the particular form (Brahmauahood) has hcen thus pre- 
eluded, the word (“ non-Brahmana ”), standing in need of a Class (which it 
conld denote), is restricted, by the next higher Class, within itself (i.e., 
within such a Class). 

26. Because there is no ground for setting aside the first (Class 
“manhood” that comes next to the one precluded), therefore what is 
left behind ( as the denotation of the word “ non-Brahmana ”) is “ manhood ” 
as apart from^^ Brahmauahood.'''' 

27. The negative having once precluded (the singular character of) 
“ Brahmauahood,” and thus having once become the qualifying adjunct (to 
the specific charactei-), if some one were to assume the preclusion, by the 
same negative, of “manhood,” — then it conld be so only in an indirect way. 

28., Therefore whenever any specific form (Brahmanahood f.i.) of a 
Class (“ manhood”) are negatived, it is this same Class that is naturally 
cognised, as located in ofher specific forms (Kshatriya, Vai^ya and ^udra). 
And' such is the experience of ordinary people. 

29. Though the idea (of “manhood”) is common (to all the four 
castes, including Brahraanas), yet the negation (of Brahmanas) is accept- 
ed as a matter of course. And the meaning thus being accepted as being 
(that Class) devoid of that (negatived element) alone, we have an idea 
of the others (Kshatriyas, &c, ) also through similarity. 

30. Or, in the case of such words as “ non-Brahmana,” &o., we may 
accept similarity alone as being the object of denotation. And this is 

8 B Brahmauahood being precluded, the denotation rests upon the next higher 
class ‘ Man,’ and cannot go beyond that, to ‘ Living being ’ for instance. For so long as 
the needs of denotation are supplied by a lower class, it is not right to go beyond it, 

*1 This anticipates the following objection : “ The negative in ‘ahrdkmana,' while 
precluding tlie directly expressed Brahmauahood, might also preclude the indirectly 
indicated ma?i/tDoci.” The sense of the reply is that Brahmanahood being directly 
expressed, tlie negative cannot hut qualify it 5 and when, the negative has once served 
the purpose of qualifying it, it cannot be taken to apply to another entity, which is 
only indirectly indicated by tbe word in question. 

Inasmuch as a Class cannot continue without the Individuals composing it, 
when one set of Individuals is negatived, the Class must fall back upon other sets of 
Individuals, 

89 Though it is common, yet, inasmuch as the negative particle serves to preclude 
(‘.md negative) Bra/ir?)umakood, the class ‘manhood ’ must be accepted to reside in the re- 
maining three castes — Kshatriya, Vaig.ya and Qudra. “ Similarity ” — The denotations 
is th&it ot the Class devoid of Brahmanas iShtid. instead of accepting, by this, an alto- 
gether foreign positive entity, it is far more reasonable to accept the Kshatriya, &c., 
which are similar in character to the caste pi'eoluded by the negative ; and the cogni- 
tion of those is far easier tlian that of any thing else. 

89 Inasmuch as people recognise the Kshatriya, &o., by the word ‘ ahrdhmana,’ we 
may accept similarity to ho signified by the negative particle, the word ‘ abrdhnana ’ 
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based upon a similarity of parts. In fact, it is also in the absence of any 
such (similarity of parts) that the similarity is perceived. 

31. In some cases, even without any similarity, we can have a sig- 
nification by means of a word accompanied by a negative, — this being due 

to such causes as proximity, &c., — as will be explained later on, in connec- 
tion with the case of the “ non-seeing” (of the rising sun). 

32. In this case (of ‘ non-seeing,’) we require an action other than 

seeing ; and we do not recognise any such action other* than the formal de- 
termination (Sanhalpa), because of the proximity (of this latter, to the 
injunction “ one should not look at the rising sun ”). 

33. The negative particle, occurring in conjunction with a noun or a 

verbal root, does not possess the actual negativing* faculty. For the words 
“ non-Brahmana ” and “non-Virtue” only signify such other en- 

tities as are coutrai’y to these. 

34. Even where, in connection with a verb, the negative brings 
about the cognition of a negation, — there too, the listener recognises only a 
positive entity, as indifferent (or apathetic to the action signified by the 
Verb). 

35. Tims then, all negations ( Apoha) would rest in positive entities, 

being =• a caste smiiar to the Brdhmana. This eimilarity too consists in the similarity 
of the Individuals composing the Brdhmana class with those composing the class 
Kahatriija, &o. Though there can be no similarity of parts among the various objects 
that are not-jar, yet similarity does not always consist solely in that of the parts j it 
often consists of a similarity of relationship, tis has been already shown above, under 
‘Analogy,’ And among all tho objects that arc not-jar, we find a common relation- 
ship, — in that they are all of the earth. 

81. This refers to the objection that if similarity were expressed by the negative, 
then, how could a negative have any mBaning in a place where there is no similarity P 

82 The negative accompanying the verb ‘ to see ’ (in the sentence in question) signi- 
{ios only the jjegation of seeing, and indicates the determination — ‘ I will not see,’ &o., 
&c,, because this is mentioned in close proximity to the Injunction. And the Injunc- 
tion too is not a negative, but a positive one, being, as it is, mentioned among the 
observances laid down for the Religious Student, The moaning of tho Injunction thus 
comes to be this—' one is to make a formal determination that he will observe the rule 
of not looking at the rising sun,’ 

83 This refers to the objection that the negative particle, having the sense of 
■negativing, how can it have an afiirmative meaning? “ Abrdhmana’’ = castes other than 
the Brahinana; and ‘A!cl/iar?na’= Vice. 

84i Even in such instances as ‘na pibetf the meaning is that the ‘ person addressed 
is to be free from tho action of drinking thus tho object signified by 'na pibet’ is the 
person himself as free from the specific action of drivfeing — which is distinctly a positive 
entity. 

SB The substrates of all negative ideas having been proved to be positive entities, 
as qualified by certain limitations, — inasmuch as the Individual, the black or tho red 
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And again, if (all generic ideas) be assumed to rest in negative entities, 
then, until we reach the final individuals (atoms), we could not get at any 
positive entity. 

36. And as a matter of fact, none of our usage is based upon such 
final individuals (atoms which are imperceptible) ; nor is any definite 
cognition of these (atonis) possible. Oonsequently, the w’-ord “Jpoha” is 
only (a subterfuge) to express a vozd (Qz2nyaid = negation of all exist- 
ences), in other words. 

37. And in accoi’dance with that theory (of ^um/avSda), all the ideas 
of Horse, &c., would have to rest in their own specific (sensational) forms. 
And in that case it would be an useless assumption to state that those 
ideas signify ihe negation of (objects) other than themselves (i.e., the Apoha). 

38. And (the ideas signifying themselves), you would have, a Class, 

in the form of a positive entity, in the shape of the Idea. And therefore 
it was an useless effort on your part to have assumed an Apoha, as forming 
the denotation of objects, and yet independent of any external (renl and 
positive) objects. ■ ’ 

39. And this Idea appears, in the shape of a real entity, with refer- 
ence to the signification of words. Therefore we must admit of a positive 
entity — not in the form of the negation of other ideas (Apoha) — to form the 
object signified (by a word, “ Cow ” f.i. ) 

40. Just, as even in the absence of any external objects, we have a 
cognition (in a positive form, and not in the form of an Apoha) of the mean- 
ing of a sentence, — so. In the same manner, we could also have with 
regard to the word ; and why should we assume on Apoha ? 

cow, could not be the substrate of an idea of all cows, — ^you must admit of a positive 
entity in the shape of the class ‘cow.’ If all generic notions be held to rest upon 
negative entities, then, for an idea of positive entities, we would have lo go doion to indi- 
vidual atoms, which alone are wholly free from a generic character. But as a matter 
of fact we do not fall back upon atoms in onr ordinary usages. Therefore all generic 
ideas cannot he held to rest upon negatives. 

88 It is only for an explanation of the gross forms of things that we postulate tlie 
existence of atoms; hence when the gross forma themselves would be negatives— i.e., 
non-existences— then the atoms could never be cognised. Thus then, it would come to 
a negation of all existences. The Apoha theory thus comes to be only a round-about 
way of putting forward the gmyavdda, which has already been met before. 

81 The grmyavadi holds that inasmuch as there are no entities in the world, all 
ideas have their own specific forms for their objects. 

88 Tiie object of tlie Idea of a Horse would be that Idea itself— a positive entity ; 
and thus the Idea itself would constitute a class including all Horses 

89 This meets the theory that the above idea is only a negative entity, an Apoha. 
The sense of the reply is that the idea that we have is in the form of a cow, which is 
distinctly a positive entity. • 
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41. In the case of all ideas, we are not cognisant of any rejection 
of other ideas (Apoha) . >Since the idea ends only in bringing about its 
own form, therefore it does not bear tlie burden of any other (ideas), 

42. Words signifying different Classes, as also the words signifying 
different individuals,* would all come to be synonymous, if the significa- 
tion of words were to consist in 

43. Obj : “ But, since the Alohas (of different words) are different, 
therefoi’o this objection cannot apply. If however, you base your objec- 
tion upon all Apohas considered as constituting a single cZass ‘ Apoh a,’ 
tlien, the same may be said even with regard to your positive entities.” 

44-45. Reply : As for us, our Classes, being positive entities, differ 
from one another ; and, not being mixed up with one another, they never 
attain to unity. Whereas, for you, how could there be any difference 
among Apohcis, being, as they are, devoid of any specifications in the 
shape of commixture or unity or multiplicity, &c. 

46. Or (if you admit of differences as belonging to Apohas, tlien) 
inasmuch as it would be different (in different individuals), it must be a 
positive entity— like the specific (idealistic) forms (of Ideas), And if the 
character of a positive entity be denied to it, then it cannot be many; attd 
as such you are not freed from (the absurdity of) making all words 
.synonymous. 

47-48, Ohj : “Well, we could have a difference among Apohas on the 
ground of difference among the objects negatived by such Apohas" Reply ; 

We might speak of an Apoha as being the denotation of a word, if we were ac- 
tually cognisatit of any such signification in ordinary parlance. Asa matter of fact, 
however, whenever the word ‘ cow ’ is uttered, we have no such notion as the rejection 
of all that is not cow. Hence wc cannot admit of any such signification in the form of 
Apofta, which is contrary to all experience. 

42 All words signifying Apoha, they would be all synonymous, 

48 The sense of the objector is that “ ‘ coio ’ is = Apoha of non-coio ; ‘/torse* is = 
Apoha o/no9i-?mrse,‘ and thus the various Apo/iaa being different, the words cannot be 
said to be synonymous. If hoioever, ^fc. — If even in the face of different individual 
Apohas, you base youi’ objection upon the unity’ of Apoha as a class composed of the 
various Apohas, — then in the case of your positive entities also the significations of all 
words may bo said to rest in a single class ‘ Fasta’ ' (Thing) ; because ther*e can be no 
doubt as to all objects belonging to that class. And on this, ground, we could urge 
against you, the fact that such being the case, all words would become synonymous;” 

4i».46 Difference is a property tliat can only belong to positive entities, and not to 
the negative, which is devoid of all specification . 

48 Specific forms of ideas differ from one another, and are, on that veiy ground 
accepted to be positive entities (vide ^ Ownyavuda,*) 

41-48 The objects negatived by the Apoha of ‘cow’ are the horse and other 
animals, and those negatived by that of ‘ horse ’ are the coiu, ^c. Thus there is a 
difference among the objects negatived in each case. Any secondary imposition 
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But there is no nntural difference among ApoTias ; and if their difference be 
sought to be based upon something else (the object negatived, f.i.), then 
such difference Ccan only be secondary (imposed upon fhem from outside, and 
not belonging by nature to themselves). And for the same reason it is not 
right to assume a difference (among Apohas) on the ground of the diver- 
sity of the substrates (of negation). 

48-49. Nor on the mere ground of the diversity of I’elationships, can 
any difference be accepted even among positive entities ; — how then could 
it be declared with regard to a negative entity ( Apoha), which is neither 
definitely cognised, nor related (to anything), nor differentiated (from 
other things), nor endowed with any definite specific foi’m P 

50. ffor these reasons, just as even when there is a difference among 
the individuals (cows) no difference is held to belong to their Apoha, — so, 
in the same manner, the Apoha cannot be many, eveu if there be a differ, 
ence among the objects negatived. 

51. Then again, if such difference (among Apohas) be accepted, then 
the rejection of non-cou- {i.e., the Apoha of ‘ non-cow ’) would reside in each 
individual (cow) ; and such being the case, yon could not have an Apoha 
which yon wish to be common to all individual cows — the black, red, &o. 

52. When eveu their sub.strate8, that are connected with those Apo- 
has, are not able to differentiate them (into distinct Apohas), then, to as- 
sume that they would be differentiated by the objects negatived by them 
that are altogether extraneous to them ! (what a stretch of philosophic 
insight ! ) 

53-54. In (the signification of) “■non-cow ” the only element in excess 
(of the signification of “ non-hoi’se ”) is the horse ; and again in (the signifies. 

cannot aEEect our arguments. Substrates nf negation.” The individual cow, 
horse, &c. 

One and tlie same Dovadatta may be in one place one day, and in another place 
on the next day j and though his relationships will be changing, j’et it cannot be held 
that the Devadatta in the two places is not one and the same. What then, ^c,” — 
How can such an indefinite thing be cognised as different on the mere ground of the 
difference of relationships ? For certainly no relationships with it can be cognised. 

69 Though the individual cows differ among themselves, yet you accept a single 
Apoha as embracing them all. Why, then should you hold the Apoha of ‘ Horse’ to be 
difierent from that of ' cow,’ on the mere ground of there being a difference among tlie 
sets of objects rejected by the two ApoTtos? 

61 Thereby your Apoha would lose its generic character ; and as such it could 
not be a substratum of our OZrtss. This would be the case if the difference of Apohas 
were based upon the difference among tlieir substrates, and not upon that of the 
objects rejected. 

63.64 “ Hon-oow” = all that is not cow 5 i.e., the horse + other animals. In the 
same manner ‘‘ non-horse ” = all that is.not horse ; i.e., the cow + all other animals. 
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tion.of “ non-liovse,” tlie only element in excess (of tlie signification of ‘non- 
cow’) is the COW] the rest of the objects negatived — eleplicint^ &c.', are 
common to both (“ non-cow ” and “ non’horse ”). Thus then there maybe a 
difereiice fbetween the significations of “ non-cow ” and “ non-horse”) on ac- 
count of a single point of difference ; while on account of many points of non- 
difference there will be non-difference ; and thus inasmuch as the property 
of an object is based upon that element which exists in the greatest quantity, 
we must admit of non-difference (among Apohas)] specially as in the 
signification of two Apohas just mentioned, the element of non-difference 
is much more than that of difference. 

55. The “ coze,” consisting in the negation of the &c., can- 

not bo differentiated from the “ horse” (which also consists in the negation 
of the elephant, &c.) And hence if the “cow” were to negative the 
“ horse,” then the identity (proved above) would be contradicted. 

56. Obj : “ In all words it is only one object negatived (by each) that 
exceeds (those negatived by the others). Hence on the ground of this one 
uncommon element w'e would accept the fact of that word negativing that 
one object alone.” 

67. "Reply: In that case, the lion and all other animals, being the, 
objects negatived by the word “ horse,” apd also bearing the negation of 
‘ non-cow ’ — which is the ground of the negation by “ horse”— would come 
to be named “ cows.” 

58-60. If anyone bold that all (animals other than the cow) 
constitute the Apolia (of the word “cow”) then (we ask) in 

65 The non- difference among the individual cows is based upon the identity of 
objects rejected by their A:poha. Thus, inasmuch as the elephant, 4:0., are re- 
jeoted by the Apohas oi ‘ cow’ and ‘horse,’ these latter would belong to the same 
class ; exactly like the individual cows. And so the rejection of the cow by ‘ horse > 
would be exactly like the rejection of the 07ie coia bv tlie other cow. 

65 In the case of ‘horse ’"and ‘ cow,’ the element in the signification of ‘ non -cow, 
which is different from that of non-horse, is the horse ; exactly as the coio is, in that of 
‘ non-horse,' different from that of ‘ non cow ’ ? Thus then, on this ground of difference, 
the object rejected by “cow” must be the horse only, aud wee versd. And thus is 
established a difference between the objects rejected by ‘ cow’ and by ‘ horse,’ 

67 If “non-cow” = horse only, then the animals that are rejected by “horse” 
(which is identical with non-cow) would bear within themselves the rejection of 
non-cow’ which is the ground for the rejection by “horse”; and thus, being the 
rejections of “ non-cow,” they would be identical with the cow ; and in this way, the 
lion and other animals would come to be called ‘ cows’ ! 

BS.60 “ J_nd in one, ^c.”— Because in any individual Oow— a black one, f.i. — we 
would have Apohas of all other cows and other animals— an endless number. Specially 
no one Apoha would be possible, such as would embrace all individual cows, “ And 
hence, ^cA—mb content with having an endless number of classes, embracing the 
individual cows, we would come to think that, just as the horse belongs to at 
39 
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wliafc manner can this {Afoha) be asserted ? If it be held to apply to 
each individnfil animal other tlian the (cow), this cannot be; because 
(1) in thnt way there would be an endless number of the objects ne- 
gatived, (2) on account of the diversity of the objects negatived we would 
have a diversity ot Apolas (and not a single J.jpo7ia) embracing {all coias), 
and (3) in one and a single individual we would have the inherence of many 
classes. For these reasons you could not have a single generic denotation 
of the cow that would be held to be signified by the word “ cow. ” And 
hence we would have an idea that these (individual cows) belong to a class 
other (than the “ cow”), just as wo have with regard to other classes 
“ Horse, elephant, ” &c. 

61-62. Hor can the character of being negatived belong to the 
animals (other than the cow), taken as one corporate whole ; because they 
cannot bo considered as a corporate whole in the absence of any one pro- 
perty (that would be common to them all) ; nor, as a matter of fact, do 
they co-exist either in time or place. 

62- 63. Then again, there is no lohole apart from (the individuals) 
themselves. And if it be non-difierent from (each individual) then we 
have the same endlessness. 

63- 64. If it be asserted that “the individual animals are ne- 
gatived (by the word ‘cow’) in a generic foi*m (of ‘non-cow’),” — then 
they cease to be positive entities. And how could a negative entity be, in 
that case, negatived)? Then again, that which is negative can never 
be positive. And further when a negative is negatived, the resultant 
is always positive. 

class other than the mv, so also do all the individual cows ; because if these latter 
he held to belong to the class coto, we cannot but admit an endless series of classes — 
one class for each separate individual. 

61.68 The cliai’aoter of being an animaZ belongs to all other animals, as well as to 
the cow ; bonseqnently that could not be held to be the “property of objects to be reject- 
ed by the word ‘ cow ’ ” ; because that property belongs to the coio also. 

68-68 The number of individuals is endless 5 and if the whole is identical with each 
individual, then there must be as many wholes as there are individuals ; because one 
individual is totally different fromthe other. 

63.64 Objection-, “All individuals are included in the generic term ‘ non-cow ’ ; 
and it is in this form that they are rejected by the word ‘ cow.’ ” The sense of the 
reply is that a negative entity cannot be either the rejector ov the rejected. In a place 
where we have the rejection of a negative— e.jr. “ That the jar is not here is not ” — 
the result is always an aflSrmative one — viz., “ the jar is." In the same manner, the idea 
of the COM) also,— if it ha bold to be only the Apoha of a negative entity (uw., ‘non- 
cow’ including all the animals other than the cow), — would be in the form of ‘ non- 
cow,’ which is the ‘cow,’ a positive entity. Thus then you finally have to accept onr, 
view of the case. 
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65-66, (In your theory) there could he no definite cognition of any 
difference among the individual animals negatived, — because there is no 
diversity of character in a negative entity. If it be asserted that ‘ their 
difference would be due to the difference among the Apohas them- 
selves,’ — then, you have mutual inter-dependence ; the diversity of 
‘‘non-cow” depending upon the diversity of the Apohas signified 
by the generic term “cow” (as just asserted), and the diversity of 
Apohas signified by the generic term “ cow ” depending upon the diversity 
of the “non-cow” ( which has been said to include all the animals nega- 
tived by the word “ cow,” — see Karika 47). 

67-69. If the horse, &c., were all “ non-cows,” then they would all 
become distinct negative entities, with reference to (individual horses) the 
“ Karka,” &o., and these (the “Karka,” &c.,) too would have the same 
character of negativity, based upon the fact of these too being generic 

66.86 All other animals being ‘ non-cow,’ how do you differentiate each indivi- 
dual among them ? JFor, certainly, the negative, non-cou', cannot be said to be endowed 
with diverse forms ; and inasmuch as no diversity among the objects rejected can be 
recognised, your assertion in K. 47 falls to the ground. “ If it be asserted,’* &o. The 
sense of the objection is that in order to avoid the fact of such words as ‘ horse,’ 
‘elephant,’ &o. — the ideas whereof are rejected by the word ‘cow’ — being synony- 
mous, we have been obliged to hold (videK.iS) that there are distinct vlpohas, for 
each distinct individual animal, rejected by that word. This leads to mutual inteiv 
dependence, as shown in the text, 

81.89 This anticipates the following, objection : “J/’on-coin is not only a negation 
of cozos, but also other animals, the horse, :&o.; and as such, there ceases to bo any 
mutual mter-dependence,” The sense of the reply embodied in the Karika is that the 
term, “ Horse ” is a generic term, as compared to “Karka,” &o, (the names of in- 
dividual horses) j .and a generic idea, according to you, is only an Apoha, a negative 
entity. The same is the case with the “ elephant,” “ lion,” &c. Consequently, the 
“ horse” too being a generic term, and hence (according to you) a negative entity, 
—-and in the same mannei’, the elephant, the lion, &o., all being negative entities,— - 
■ on account of this common negative oharaotor, there could not be any difference 
among the various animals (see K. 65). It might bo urged that the difference among 
the horse, the elephant, &o,, could be baaed upon the difference between individual 
animals. But then, even the individual Horse, or the Elephat, is a generic entity, with 
•reference to its particular limbs, &o. ; and thus being a generic entity, it cannot (in 
accordance with your theory) escape the negative character. Hence, there could be no 
difference based upon individuals. This reason could be extended so far down as the 
■atoms. And thus all these having been shown to be generic entities, and hence nega- 
tive, what would he the object to be rejected by the word “cow.” The individual 
' cow also cannot escape the negative character j and it is only the individual oow that 
-has been held to be the substrate of the Apoha, which however it cannot be, on -account 
'Of its negative character. “ ordmary, &o,”— all verbal usage is based upon a cog- 
nisance of relationships perceived by the senses. The atoms being imperceptible, 
‘we can never be cognisant of atiy relationship of these ; and hence no verbal usage 
• could be based on them. 
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entities in comparison with their specific limbs, &o. Sucli being the case, 
what would be the object rejected ? And whei’e too, would be \hB A foTias ? 
Because in the case of the individual cows we would (in the same manner) 
have the same (character of generality and negativity). Therefore, both 
these characters (of being the object rejected, and that of being the 
substrate of the Apoha) could only belong to the final atoms ; but as a 
matter of fact, in oi’dinary parlance these (two characters) are not cognised 
as'belouging to these (atoms). 

69-70. Between the atoms of the cozo and those of the ^orse, there is 
no such difference based upon the difference of /or m or ol class, or of 
position^ or of modification.- And hence, even in the case of atoms, it cannot 
he differentiated as to which (atom) is the object rejected, and which 
the substrate of the • 

71-72, No pei’son is able to coguise all individual cows (or horses, 
&p,), as all equally being the subtrates of Apoha, so long as any positive 
similarity among them is not recognised. Nor is any person able to ascer- 
tain the objects rejected — horse, elephant, <fec., — unless one single property 
be cognised as belonging to (all or everyone of) them. And therefore 
no Apoha can be possible. 

73-74. Either Inference or Verbal Te.stimony cannot apply in a case 
that is devoid of a positive relationship. And without these (Infei’ence and 

f 69.70 The atoms composing all animal bodies a.re only those of the earth 5 and 

these do not differ among themselves. The objects rejected are those of a different 
'class 3 and the substrates of Apoha are all of the same class. As no difference of 
oZass is cognised among atoms, no differentiation of such character is possible. 

71.79 Leaving atoms aside, even in the case of gross individual cows, them can 
be no differentiation of objects rejected and the snbsti-atcs of the Apoha, so long as a 
positive generic term is not admitted. Foi* so long as no positive ground of similarity 

E is recognised as belonging to all the individual co'ws, they cannot be cognised as belong- . 

I - ing to the same class j and hence they cannot be regarded as the substrates of the 

Apoha (signified by the word ‘cow In the same manner, unless a ground of simi- 
larity is cognised as belonging to all coios, nothing can be recognised as being dissimilar 
to them. Hence, the horse, the elephant, &c., can never be cognised as being the 
objects rejected. *'And therefoi’e, ^c.” — because unless there is some ground, of simi- 
larity among these various objects— a ground not applying to the cow— they can all 
be regarded as commonly being the objects rejected. And consequently the Apoha 
theory would faU to the ground, 

78.7* This anticipates the following objection : “ Among the individual cqws, we 
have a common element, in the shape of Apoha ; and this would form a sufficient 
ground of similarity.” The sense of the reply is that a Class is perceptible by the 
senses; and hence all the objects, in which we perceive this existence of -this class, 
are cognised as belonging to that class ; and those in which this class is not found to 
exist are cognised as belonging to a different class. Your Apoha, on the other hand, 
i« not perceptible by the senses; and as such it could only be cognisable by Inference 
or Verbal Testimopy. Both of these however depend upon the. affirmation of a definite 
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Verbal Testimony), the existence of thiej425o^ct can not be established ; nor 
can there be (cognised) any positive relationship -with, the unspeoilied abs- 
tract specific forms (of objects). And since the 4FCl7^a itself has not yet 
been established, where could we have perceived any positive rein tionsliip 
(with the Apo/ni) ? And further, no positive relationship being recognised, 
there can be no validity to any Inference or Verbal Testimony that could 

be brouglit forward in suppoi’t of the 

75. Nor, on the mere ground of non-perception (of the contradic- 
tory), could there be any conclusion arrived at by means of these two 
(Infei’once and Verbal Testimony). Because, since nothing is perceived 
nothing is left that could be indicated (by Inference and Verbal Testi- 
mony). 

76. If, then, even in the absence of any grounds of similarity (among 
individual cozys),— there be an assumption of Apoha, — why) should 
not the rejection of non-cow apply both to the coio and the horse. 

positive relationship. But as a matter of fact, no cognition of any such reiation is 
possible, with regard to the imdcjftned specific forms of objects; because these latter 
are not amenable to any of tho recognised means of cognition. And inasmuch as this 
specific form is the only entity, besides Apoha^ that you admit of, — when no relation- 
ship with such forms is cognised, how can there be any Inference with regnrd to the 
Afoha ? Tbe relationship, necessary for the establishment of the premiss cannot he 
based upon the Apoha itself j because prior to the cognition of the relationship and 
the subsequent Inference based thereupon, the Apoha has no existence. . And inas- 
much as no positive relationship is cognised, how can there he any validity to the 
Inference or the Verbal Testimony, that would apply to the Apoha ? Thus then, the 
Apoha itself, not being established, there can be no notions of homogenity or heterC- 
gsnity, based upon it. 

76 This anticipates the following objection: “Inference and Verbal Testimony 
would establish the fact of negation hy means of the Apoha (of entities other than 
that of which the Apoha is cognised, f i. of the coio), on the sole ground of the non- 
perception of any premiss contrary to the conclusion, which is also a recognised 
ground of Inference.” The sense of the reply is that when a positive relationship is 
not perceived, and (according to yon) its contrary too is not perceived, — then, in that 
OMSe, nothing q£ the relationship being perceived (either in the positive or in tfie 
negative form) how could Inference or Verbal Testimony, in such a case, lead to any 
conclusion P For instance, just as the word ‘cow,’ not perceived in connection with 
mou-cows (horse, &o.,) signifies a negation of these latter ; so in the same manner the 
same word, having never before boon perceived in connection with the cow itself (ao- 
oording to the alleged basis of the Inference of your Apoha) could also signify the 
negation of this also. And thus, signifying the negation Of both, the cow and the 
non-cow, the Word, as well as the Inference based upon a non-perception, would lead 
to tije cognition of nothing! 

18 If there is no similarity, the distribubiou of the characters of tlie Apoha (the 
object rejected by the Apoha) and the Apoha must be at random, without any control- 
ing agency. And in that case, both the horse,, and tbe cow could be asserted to be 
the objects rejected by ‘nou-cow’— a palpable absurdity I ' ' ■ 
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77. Difference from the hlacle cow is common both to the red cow and 

the Jiorse. And if no generic term (as the class “ cow ”) is accepted, then 
whereto could tlie 0 / coze apply ? 

78. The rejection of non-coio is not recognised by means of the 
senses ; and the function of the Woi'd too does not apply to cases other 
than those (that ai’e pei’ceived by the senses) ; for on (the basis of) the 
perception of what could the Woi’d function ? 

79. For reasons detailed before (in the Chapter on “Negation”), 
Inference cannot apply to the present case. And for this x’eason, there 
can be no cognition of any relationship (of the Apoha with any Word). 

80. Those people that do not know the meaning of the negative 
word (“not”) can neyerbe cognisant of (any such negative entity as) 

It Though according to our theories, A'poha could be the object of Negation, which 
we hold to be a distinct means of right notion — yet in the absence of a poeitive 
generic entity, on what grounds could similarity or dissimilarity be ascertained ? For, 
A^poTia means mutual negation ; and this would apply to the case of the Red and the 
Black Cow, just as much as to the case of the Red Cow and the Karfca Horse. That 
is to say, just as the Red Cow differs from the Black Cow, so also does the Karka 
Horse differ from the Red Cow, specially as you do not admit of any such generic 
property as belongs in common to the different kinds of cows, and not to the horse. 
Therefore, just as the rejection of the Karka Hor.se is common to the Red and the 
Black Cows, so also is the rejection of the Red Cow common to the horse and the 
Black Cow. Thus then the Red Cow would be as homogenous to the Black Cow, as 
it is to the Karka Horse. Consequently, there is no ground for specifying the grounds 
of any Apoha (of the “Cow” f.i.) If the mere fact of rejection by any one entity be 
the sole ground of homogenity, then, inasmuch as this could belong bo the most 
dissimilar and heterogenous sabstauces,-— like the Tree, the Lion, &o., — being, as all 
these objects are, capable of being rejected by a single word “ horse ”, the Tree, the 
Lion, &c,, would all be regarded to be homogenous ! 

18 It is only those objects that have been perceived before by the senses that can 
be mentioned by words ; the Apoha however is not so perceived 5 and the only other 
entity that you admit of is the specific forms (of ideas); but these too are not percep* 
tible by the senses. Under the circumstances on what could you base the xise of 
your words? In fact the upholder of tho Apoha cannot explain the use of words at 

■■all..-.', . 

19 The only ground of inferring the existence of something that is not perceptible 
by the senses is the fact that, though it is not perceived now, yet it is present elsewhere, 
and if It were present it would certainly be perceived. And in this case, the ground of 
Inference would be the non-perception of something othenoise perceptible ; end iniismu.ch. 
as this too is only a negative factor, we would require another Inference for its estab- 
lishment; and this again would have to be based upon another negation ; this nega- 
tion too upon another Inference; and so on and on, we would have an endless series of 
negations and Inferences, which would be very far from desirable. “ For this reason, &c.” 
Since the AiJo/ia is not amenable either to sense-perception or to Inference, 

80 xhe horse, &o., must be regarded to be the objects rejected, only in the form 
of the " non-cow” ; this is a negation ; and a negation is not perceptible by the senses 
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the“ non-cow ; ” (and yet they may be found to have an idea of tbe cow) 
lienoe there can be no (i-easonable) denial of a Glass (in the form of a 
positive entity). 

81-82. And further how would you get at the fact of any object 
being deuotable by the word “non-cow”? (If it be urged that) “we 
would understand that to be so denotable, in connection with which we- 
would not find the word ‘ cow’ applying, at the time that any relationship 
with the object so denoted is asserted,” — then (we reply that) if you were 
(rathe above manner) to have, from a single individual (whose relation will 
have been asserted, on which basis you would get at the denotation of the 
word “ non-cow”), a cognition of all that is difiereut (from that Individual), 
— then all these latter would be the objects negativted (by the Apoha of 
“ cow” ) ; and thereby no denotability would belong to any generic idea. 

83-84. It is an established entity, the cow, which is negatived (by the 
Apo/m ; and this Apo/m is only the negation of the cow. Hence (in order 
to explain this Apoha the coio should be explained. And if this (cow) be 
said to be the negation of the non-coio, then there would be mutual inter- 
dependence. 

84j- 85. And if you admit of the cow as an (independently) established 
entity, for the sake of having an object for your negation Apoha, then 
the assumption of the Apoha would become useless (inasmuch as the idea 
of cow is admitted to be established independently of it). And in the 
absence of an idea of the coio as au established entity, there can be no 
idea of non-cow ; and as such how could you explain the idea of the cow to 
be based upon the idea of the non-coio ? 

85- 86. Between two negative entities there is no such relationship as 
that between the container and the contained, &c. For is any specific (abs- 
tract) positive entity ever cognised as related to Apoha. 

86- 87. How, too, could any relation be assumed to subsist between 
a negative Apoha and a positive entity (the specific forms of ideas) ? 

and hence it could not but be cognized by means of the word. Then those that do not 
understand the meaning of the word ‘'non” — f.i., small boys— cannot understand 
tVve word “ non-cow”, and yet they do have a cognition of the meaning of the word 
“ oow.” Henoe we conclnde that the word “ cow ” must signify a positive entity, in the 
shape of the cZass “ cow.” 

85.88 The npholders of the Class-theory can assert the denotability of the indt- 
vidiial as qualified hy the class (though this is not what is admitted by us). As for you, 
on the other hand, you can never be cognisant of the denotability of anything qualified 
by the Apoha. Because one Apoha cannot be, qualified by another, as both of them 
being negative, between them, there can be no such relationship as that of the con- 
tainer and the contained, and the, like, Nor can it be asserted that tbe specific forms of 
ideas may bo qualified by the Apoha; as no such specific forms are signified by words 

86-87 " That ichich coloxt^rs, — Since the specific forms of ideas are not cognised, 
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Thei’e can be no qualification to anything (like the specific forms of ideas) 
which merely exists (and is not signified by the woi’d). Because it is only 
that which colours the qualified object by its own idea, that can be called a 
“qualification.” 

88-89. In fact, no cognition of /Ipo/ia is produced from the words 
“ horse,” &c. ; and the cognition of the qualified object cannot be such as 
is without any idea of the qualification. Nor can a qualification of a 
certain character bring about an idea of a different character. Hence, 
when the object has been cognised to be of a certain character, how can i 

a qualification, which is of an opposite character, be said to belong to it ? ! 

90-91. If even in face of the opposite character of the object, a 
qualification (of the opposite character) be asserted to belong to it, — then | 

any qualification would belong to any object (without any restriction). 

Hence, when the qualification A;poha is of a negative chai’acter, no posi- 
tive character can belong to the qualified (specific forms of ideas). There- 
foi-e you cannot have, as the denotation of the word, any positive entity 
qualified by Apoha, 

92-94!. Though Verbal Testimony and Inferential premises cannot 
properly function towards an idea (or object) which is devoid of (not 
qualified by) the Apoha^ yet the cognition of the cogniser (hroiigM about by 
a word) rests uijon a positive entity alone. And since no entity in the 
shape of the specific forms (of objects) appears in our cognition (of the 

they cannot be affected (coloured) by the idea of anything j and as suoh, they cannot 
have any qualifications. 

88.89 The cognition produced by the word “ horse ” is of the form of a posivtie entity, 
in the shape of n 7i07*se ; and never in the negative form of an Apoha. Consequently 
apart from any peculiarities of the qualified (specific forma), the Apoha itself can never 
have the properties of a qualification. Inasmuch as the Apoha is not cognised as the 
qualification, there can be no idea of anything qualified by it. 

“ Non-aoiv, ^c.” — Your qualification, Apoha, being of a negative character, it can 
never be cognised as belonging to the idea of a positive entity. 

92-9 i This anticipates the following Banddha argument : “ The only positive entities 
that we admit of are the undefined specific forms of ideas ; and these, being amenable to 
Sense-perception, cannot he treated either by Verbal Testimony or by Inference; hence, 
as an object denoted by a word, you must accept the aforesaid specific form (which is 
a positive entity) as qualified by the Apoha.'* The sense of the reply is that, though a 
word cannot, iu accordance with your theory, signify an object unqualified by the 
Apolia, yet, inasmuch as ordinary experience supports the fact of a word signifying a 
positive entity (without any negative qualifications), — ^we cannot but accept the truth 
of such denotation of a positive entity, even without a qualification in the shape of an 
>l;po/ia ; because we cannot very rightly deny a fact of common experience. Thus then, 
it being established that the denotation of a word must be a positive entity, and for the 
aforesaid reasons, the specific forms of ideas not being capable of being the objects 
denoted by a word,— we cannot but admit of a generic positive entity— in the form of 
a positive class — as being the object denoted by a word. 
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denotation of words) , — and again since this (specific form) cannot be the 
qualified, because it is an unqualified abstract entity,^ — and, lastly, since 
it is sheer recklessness to assert something not signified by the word to be 
the qualified entity therefore, we must accept a positive generic entity, 
to be the object cognised and denoted by the word. ' 

95- 96. When the character of being the negatived object cannot be-- 
long to individuals, — because these are not denoted by the Word, — then it 
is only the generic form (class) that could he the object negatived (,423o7ia) ; 
and because of the fact of its being negatived, it must be admitted to 
be a positive entity. Because no negative entity can be the object, 
negatived, on account of the impossibility of the negation of a negative 
entity (as such continued negation would give rise to an endless series 
of negations, as shown in the chapter on Negation). 

96- 97. In the case of (the cognition of) one ./Ijjo/io;, We have a clear 
perception of another Apoha, in the shape of the rejectiio:n:of some generic- 
positive entity. If the negation of a negative entity were different from 
the negative entity itself, then it could only be a positive entity; and if 
it were non -different from it, then we would have (the absurdity of) • 
the cozt> being the uon-coic. ' 

98-99. Though in the case of other words (like “ cow, ” &o.), we 
could somehow or other, have positive entities as the objects negatived,— , 
yet, in the ease of the word “ entity ” (sat), the object negatived by it can- 
not be other than “ non-entity ” itself; and then (if you wete to hold 
that objects negatived must be positive entities), to would be- 

long Si, positive oharacter~an absurd contingency surely ! And further, 
without the ascertainment of the non-entity, we could not have any idea : 
of entity, and the non-entity (being only a negation of entity') cannot 
be cognised (without the cognition of entity) (and this would involve a 
most undesirable mutual interdependence). 

100. Nor can either the difference or the positive character of the 

9B,98 Individuals cannot be the objects of denotation by Words \ because that would 
give rise to an endlessness of denotations, the number of individuals being endless. 

98.97 In the case of the Ajpolm — in the form of the negation of non-cow — we have 
the rejeotioh of a positive generic entity— -in the shape of the class ‘horse/ or “ele- 
phant,” &o. ; and thus all the objects rejected by an Apoha would come to be positive 
generic entities. If, however, the object rejected be asserted to be of a negative 
character, then its oonbradiotory— i.e., the class ‘cow ’as rejecting the ‘non-cow’— 
could only be a positive generic entity ; otherwise, if the negation of a negative entity 
be said to be non-different from it, then we would have ‘ cow non-oow,’— a palpable 
■absurdity.;,' ■ . 

100 The Bauddhas declare that though the denotation of a Word is always cognised 
in a positive form, yet inasmuch as learned men are incapable of recognising any 
positive gronnd of similarity among objects, different from one another, the 

40 
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objects negatived be explained on the ground of the diversity of VS,sanas. 
Because there can be no Fasana with regard to a negative entity. 

■ IGI, And furtlier, excepting rememberance, to no other action can 
the function (or force) of Vasana apply. Therefore the Yasana cannot, 
with regard to an object endowed with a certain definite character (negative 
or positive), produce a cognition of another sort (or character). 

102. And for you, the difference of Words (from the objects denoted 
by them) cannot be based upon the VasanS^ ; because the specific 
(abstract) forms of Words cannot have any denotability, inasmuch as 
these (specific forms) are never actually cognised. 

103. And on account of the of these (momentarily changing 

specific abstract forms of Words), these forms cannot bring about the 
idea of a single Yn,sanci ( which could be the means of getting at an idea 
of any generic .entity). Nor do you accept any such single positive 
generic entity, as “Word,” that could bring about tbe said (^single) 
Vasand,. 

■ • 104. Thus then a generic entity, in the form of the Apoha of another 

word (i.e., the Apolia of ‘non-cow’), being accepted (as the denotation of 
the Word “ cow ”), — inasmuch as this too is in the form of a negative 
entity (the rejection or negation of “non-cow”) — we cannot admit of 
any difference among the objects denoted (by the Word “ cow ”), 

105. And just as there would be no difference between two expressive 
Words, so, in the same manner, there would he none between the ex- 
pressive (word) and the expressed (meaning). And it has already been 
proved above that.there can be no such difference based upon the difference 
among the objects negatived. 

denotations of words cannot bat be admitted to rest in the negatives of their contradic- 
tories ; and that though this is of a negative character, yet it is cognised as positive, 
on acoovmt of eternal Vdmnas that help to bring about such cognition. This is denied 
in the Karika on the ground that a Vasand is prodnced only by perceptions; and 
as Perceptions belong to positive entities alone, no F«saM can belong to a negative 
entity. 

101 The only use of the Vasand lies in its being the means of remembmng or 
recalling the objects perceived, in the past. “ It cannot, — with regard to a posi- 
tive entity, it can never produce a notion that it is negative, as held by the Bauddha. 

102 Difference is a property of positive entities ; and inasmach as the only positive 
entity that you admit of is the undefined speoifllo forms of words (as you admit of no 
other specific forma save those of the ideas of objects) — and as these undefined forms 
can never he cognised as bearing any relationship (because no relationship can he cog- 
nised in connection with undefined entities),- — the Word cannot hut cease to have any 
denotability ; and hence you cannot base the difference between Words and the objects 
denoted by them, upon Fasa^ios. 

10> Just as no difference is possible among the denoting Words, so too there would 
be none among the denoted objects. 
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106-107. The Apoha of a Word, so long as it is not comprehended, 
cannot in any way signify anything. As a matter of fact, it is not 
perceived, to be so capable, by the sense-oi’gans nor are there any infer- 
ential premises or authoritative assertions (asserting any such capability), 
that could lead to the comprehension of that Apoha. If we were to 
assume any such inferential premises, &c., then we should urge that, in 
that case, we would have no resting ground, in the absence of any founda- 
tion based upon sense-perception. 

1Q8. The characters of being the expressed, and the expressive can- 
not belong to the two Apohds (of the Meaning and the Word respect- 
ively), — because according to your theory these (ApoJias) are non-enti- 
ties,-— just as (no such character can belong) to “ hare’s horns ” and “ shy- 
flowers.” 

109. If you were to urge that — the aforesaid premiss (“ because they 
are non-entities”) is faulty, inasmuch as we have the inference of the 
absence of T&in from the ahsence of clouds (when both these absences are 
non-entities), — then (we reply that) according to us negations too are only 
positive entities, (see above) in fact, the task of explaining the validity 
of this inference also rests upon you (who hold negation to be a non-entity). 

110. One, who does not admit an object in the shape of a word to 
have a positive character, cannot possibly admit of any negation thereof ; 
inasmuch as negation is always preceded by aflirmation (that is to say, 
it is only the positive character of an object that is negatived by its 
negation). 

111. As a matter of fact, even the negation of a negative entity, which 
is expressed by a double negative, can pertain only to a positive entity, — 
and not to a negative entity, because thei’e can be no conception of this 
latter (which is devoid of any substratum;. 

112-113. “ Well, then, by the same argument (we conclude that), 
the Apoha does not differ from a positive entity ; and thus the aforesaid 

lOS.lOT « jyo resting place ” — because for the accomplishment of this premiss, we 
would require another premiss ; and so on and on, ad infinitum. 

110 Tims then, Negation depending upon the positive character of things, — and 
this latter, according to you, being only the denial of the negation, — you strike your- 
self against the immutable rook of mutual interdependence. 

111 Like the Apoha of an object, the Apoha of the Word too, being devoid of a 

real substratum, can never be conceived of j and the specific forms of these, being 
only in the ’ abstract, can never be realised in conception. Consequently we cannot 
but admit of a positive generic entity. As for example, even the use' of a double 
negative — ‘ This is not non-coxo ^ — can pertain only to a positive entity, the cow. c.fi 
above s ‘ apoliyamane c&hhdve hhdva evdvagishyate.* ■ ■ ■ ' 

11S.118 The sense of the objection is this: “One Apoha does not differ from another, 
because both are non-entities ; in the same manner, no Apoha would differ from a 
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objections cannot affect it.” True,, but that would only lead you to my 
position.' And, as a naatter of fact, you can hare no loophole for escape' 
(except accepting my position). 

113-114 (Then the question is) have we an idea of positivity with 
regard toun object which is in reality negative, — or that we have negative 
notions belonging to an object which is in reality positive ? But in the 
case of an object of negative character, any idea of positivity would be 
totally groundless; whereas in the case of a positive entity, even negative 
conceptions are quite' possible, in view of another entity. 

115-117. Again, if to all objects we attribute the character of being 
denoted by the Apohd, — then, in the case of such expressions, as “ the blue 
lotus,” which have mixed denotations, we could not have the relationship 
of the qualification (blue) and the qualified (lotus), and also that of co-exten- 
siveness (of the property BZiiie with the object lotus). Because the negation 
of non-hlue is not always followed by the absence of non-lotus, nor vice-versa; 
therefore they could not be cognised as the qualification and the qualified. 

- 117-118. Nor could these relationships belong to the words (‘ blue ’ 
and ‘ lotus ’) themselves, independently of their denotations ; because there 
can be no co-extensiveness between the two Apohas (of the words), inas- 
much as these {Apohas) are entirely different from each other. 

positive entity 5 becuse this latter too is in reality, only a non-entity. The positive 
euMties however difEer among themselves, through their abstract specific properties, 
and upon this difference, we could base the difference among the various Apohas i and 
tun's We sail clear of the absurdity of making all words synonymous (as urged above).” 
The, sense’ of the reply is that if yon once admit that Negation being a property of the 
entity, cannot absolutely differ from it, — you come to accept a positive generic entity 
Because barring this acceptance, you can have no means of asserting any difference 
among the various Apohas-, as the specific properties, that you speak of, cannot afford 
the requisite means j inasmuch as they can never, by themselves, be conceived of. 
Then the only point at dispute, between you and me, is what we show below. 

118.114 The only point of difference between the upholders of Apoha and ourselves 
now, is, that, while, admitting, like ourselves, tlie final conception to be of a positive 
character, they hold the real character of the object to be negative ; while we hold 
this also to be positive; and even the negative conceptions that we have, we refer back 
to the primary positive character of the objects. The sense of the latter half of the 
Kariha is that the notion of positivity with regard to a negative entity cannot but be 
regarded as a mistake ; but a mistake we can never have unless there is some ground 
for it, And as we have shown that there is no such ground, this alternative cannot be 
tenable. On the other hand, in the case of a positive entity — the cow f.i. — we can 
always have a negative conception, that of its mt being something else,— -the horse f.i., 
i'or these reasons, we cannot but admit of a positive generic entity in the shape of 
the class ‘ cow,’ &o., &o. . . : 

in.ll8 Entirely different, &o.’’ — The Apoha of ‘Blue’ is different from that of 
* lotus ’ ; and as such they can never co-exist. ; 
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118-119. If such co-extensiveness he held to'belong to the denotations 
of the words (‘Blue’ and ‘Lotus*), — then, we ask-— in what manner can 
they he contained in any one 'substratum ( in order to be co-extensi ve) ? We 
know that an abstract specific entity is never cognised ; and any entity 
besides this you do not admit of. Then, as for the unoognised co-extensive- 
nessof the words (as based upon the abstract specific character of their 
denotations), — of what use can this (uncognised fact) be ? 

120. If it be held that what is denoted by one word (f.i,, “ cow ”) is 
an object qualified by the negation (^Apoha) of other objects, — then too, the 
pervasion (i.e., denotation) by the word becomes weak (or impossible), 
on account of the dependence of this (denotation, upon something else). 

121-122. Just as in a piece of sugar, the sweetness not denoting the 
whiteness — on account of the difference in the negations of these—, thei’e 
is no notion (produced by the expression ‘ sweet-white’), and (hence) there 
is no relation of qualification and the qualified (between the two); so, in 
the same manner (in the expression ‘ San-ghatah ’) tlie meaning (of ‘ San’ 
according to you) being the negation of non-existence (non-San), the word 
(‘ Saa’) would not touch that part of the denotation which consists in 
the negation of non-ghata, 

123. If it be urged that there could be such relation (between the 

118.119 A negative entity can never be the contained. Oo-retentiveness can belong 
to two words, only when both of them signify the same object, either directly or in- 
directly. This is not possible, in your case j while in my case, as we hold the Class 
(' Lotus ’) to be identical with the property (‘.Blue ’),— though the word * Blue ’ signifies 
the property ‘ Bine ’ and the word ‘ Lotus ’ signifies the Class of Lotuses,— yet, 
inasmuch as both of these co-exist in the individual Lotas before us, there can be no 
discrepancy in our theory. 

If the word by itself were to denote an object, then, in the case of the expres- 
sion ‘ San-ghatah’ the object signified by the word ‘ San ’ would be precisely the same as 
that signified by the word ‘ Qhatah ’ ; and in this case, it is only right that there should 
be a co-extensiveness. On the other hand, if, as you hold, the denotation of a word 
consisted in the negation of other objects — upon which negation the denotation would 
be totally dependent, — then, the word ‘ (Son. ’ would signify an object qualified ly the 
negation of non- San I and this would certainly be totally distinct from the Tieijfafton- o/ 
non-Qhata, Similarly, the word ‘ Ohata* would signify the negation of non-Qhata, which 
would be totally distinct from the negation of non-San. And thus, the denotations of 
the words being totally distinct, there could be no oo-extensiveness between them. 

121.ISS In the case of the expression ‘ tihto madhurah,’ even when it has some 
meaning, this can only he in reference to the sugar-piece itself ; and the only reason of 
this non-signification lies in the fact that the one word ‘ tihtah,' according to you, de- 
notes only the negation of non-hitter, and the word ‘ madhura ’ the negation of non-sweet j 
and these two denotations being totally distinct jfrom each other, there could be no 
ci>extensivenes 3 between them. So also, in the case of the expression ’San 
ghatah.’ 

128 If it be urged that the denotation of the word * Saw* lies in the olject qualified 
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denotations of ‘ San' and ‘ gJtatah’), in tlie form of objects (signilied by each 
of these), — then Cwe say, that) such relation could only be based on the 
class “ entity " (satta) ; and certainly no one denies that the objects belonging 
to the cZa 5 s “ Jar ” are included in this class (“entity”), 

124. Such an implication,, of the word by the class (“entity”), 
cannot be denied on the ground of that class being a positive entity. 
Because with regard to the recognition (of the meaning) the action (of 
the word, in signifying that meaning) is the same, whether the class ‘ entity ’ 
be a positive or a negative entity. 

125- 126. The form of positive objects (in the case of ^ San ghatah' , 
though impartite, is yet expressed by words, only in parts. Because the 
cognition of the word ‘ San' alone does not lead to the cognition of the jar. 
Therefox’e (in your case also) you have the fault of “ non-signification " (of 
the San by the word ‘San') and you have also (equally with us, the fault 
of “ secondariness.”) 

126- 127. Since it is the qualifying adjunct, therefore the ApoJia, like 
the class, must be the primary element (of the denotation) ; and hence (just 
as you have urged against the Class theory) there can be no denotation of an 
object as qualified by that JpoZxcr, —because such an object would be only 
secondary (and as such cannot form an object of denotation). If you urge 

by the negation of non-San, and that as such, this would also touch the negation of non- 
fif/iata,— then, we would reply that this assertion would be a tacit admission of the Class 
theory 5 because an object qualified, ^c, ^c., must be a positive entity 5 and in that case 
the necessary oo-extensiveness becomes quite possible. 

tS* That the class ‘ entity ’ is a positive entity cannot be a ground for denying its 
signification of objects qualified by . ciBisfence ; because whether the object denoted by 
the word ‘ San* be positive or negative, so long as it denotes an object, an implication 
by it, of the ff/iata, cannot be denied. 

126.126 This KariTea anticipates the following objection : “ In the Class theory, the 
object denoted (by ‘ San’ f.i.) being always positive and concrete, cannot bnt be partite ; 
and hence even if one part of it is cognised, the other parts remain nncognised; 
whereas on the Apoha theory, the object denoted being negative and abstract, the 
mere negation of non-San would lead to the cognition of the impartite whole, all at 
once; and hence the functioning of words, according to the two theories, cannot be 
held to be similar.” The sense of the reply is that even if you hold the object denoted 
by ‘ daw-s'lmtaTi’ to be impartite, you mnst admit the word ‘San’ to denote one part 
while the word ‘ ghata' denotes another part ; and it is only subsequently that the two 
join together and produce a joint effect, in the shape of the denotation of a single object. 
And even in this case, yon are open, like ourselves, to the fault of ‘San’ not 
signifying the ghata. Then again, you have urged against ns the objection that the 
class being the primary denotation, that of the individual becomes only secondary. 
But both of us are equally open to this objection, as shown below. 

126.127 We hold the object to be qualified by (belonging to) the class ; and yon hold 

it to be qualified by Apoha 5 the result is the same, , ■ 


fcliat A'poha^ being’ a negative entity, cannot be tKe primary element, — ^tben 
(we say that), in that case, it could not be a qualified adjunct either (and 
lienee the object denoted by ‘Saw’ could not be one that is qualified by the 
Apolia of ‘ no7i-San j’ and this would mean the total giving up of your 
ground). 

128. The object qualified by your Apoha could only consist of different 
individuals; and you have yourself explained that these (individuals) can- 
not be the objects of denotation, because of endlessness and contradiction. 
And certainly, you do not admit of my single object qualified ly Apola (that 
could embrace the individuals in one corporate whole, like our “ Glass”) 

129- 130. There can be no such thing as Apohavattwa” intervening 
between the Apoha and the individuals (cordained in it). Even if you 
were to assume some such intervening entity, we would ask, — Is this a 
positive or a negative entity? If it bo positive, then it is the same 
as “ class and if it is negative, then all the aforesaid objections (urged 
against the denotation of the Apoha alone) would apply to it. 

130- 131. Or again, if this (intervening entity) be assumed to consist of 
the relation (subsisting between the Apoha and its substrate); then (we reply 
that) the denotability of such a relation cannot be desirable to you (since 
you have urged many arguments against such denotability.) Nor ia there 
any such single object, as would serve as the substrate of Apoha^ and as such, 
exist in another object. And for this reason too, no generic entity is the 
object of denotation ; nor lastly, can it be the qualification. 

188 The Apohists have urged against the Class-theory the objection that individuals 
can never be tbe objects of denotation, because that would give rise to endless denota- 
tions on tbe one hand, and many overlapping and self-contradictory denotations on the 
other. The same objection is shown to apply to the Apoha theory also. In fact, the 
upholders of the Class theory escape the anomalies by postulating the Class, which forms 
for them the true denotation of the word, and which, as occasion presents itself, is 
cognised as qualifying distinct individuals. This loophole for escape is not available 
for tbeApoliist; because if be admits of such a corporate whole, embracing all in- 
dividuals, he would only admit the Class theory, 

130.181 “ you have urged, ^c.” — The Bauddha has argued that if the denotation of a 
word consisted in the relationship between the Class and the Individual, then there 
would be no co-extensiveness. This same argnmeub may be applied to the denotability 
of tbe relationship between the Apoha and its substrate, “ 2Tor is there any such single 
object, ^c.”— If yon accept any such single object as the jar to be the substrate of 
Apoha, — then, this object could not exist in any other object; and hence such a word 

could not denote a generic entity. 

“ Too ” — i.e., it is not only on account, of the want of the co-extensiveness of such 
a single object with any other object, that the said generic obaractor is mpossible, but 
it is also impossible for the following reason: Even if you hold to tho theory of the 
denotability of tbe substrate of Apoho,— 'inasmuch as, in that case, there is no single 
word that would include all such substrates,— no generic character could belong to it. It 
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132. The Apolia of ‘ Asan ’ does not indicate ‘ the particular A;pohcis (of 
the non-jar, &c.), ■while these latter do not inhere in the former ; conse- 
quently, the Ajpo/ia of ^Asan* cannot he qualified by those (Apohas), in the 
same manner as “ Blue ” is (qualified) by the successive higher degrees of 
its shades. 

133. On account of its doubtfulness -we cannot have even an indirect 
implication (of the Apohas of non-jar, &o.), as -we have that of the object 
(fire) by means of its cbaraoteristio (smoke). Because the Apoha (of 
Asan) in its general form is not such as cannot he accomplished without 
those (Apohas of non- jar, &o.) 

134. In the same manner, there could be no implication of the object 
(the substrate of Apoha) by means of the Apoha. Because the Apoha (that 
the Bauddha holds) would apply also to the “ liai’e’s horns” i and certainly 
in this case, the Jpo7ia could not be said to indicate a real object; inasmuch 
as there is no such thing as apa(fains7iS%au^auyWa). 

1 35. And further, no gender or number, &c., could possibly belong 
to an Apoha (a pure negation). Kor could there he any relationship 
through the individuals (said to constitute the Apo7m), —because these 
(individuals) are not (according to you) denoted by the word (which you 
restrict to the denotation of the Apoha). 

136. Noi' can the individual be said to he implied by the Apoha, 
because (you hold) the individual to he a specific abstract entity. And 
that which is not understood as thus implied (or indicated) cannot he the 
object of any suoli specification (as that by gender, &o.) 

is for this reason that when any one object is spoken of as qualified by ‘ emistencef the 
same word cannot be applied to any other object; and hence even such a word as ‘Suttii’ 
can not serve as the qnalifioation. 

1 B 8 Jast 08 the class ‘sat’ does not indicate the class ‘jarf which latter does not 
exist in it, and hence the former is not qualified or specified it,— so the same would be 
the case with the Apoha of * Asatf 

188 “ Is not such, ^c.” — ^Without fire there could be no smoke. There is no such 
relationship between the Apoha of Asat and the Apohas of non‘jar, &o. The Apoha of 
Asat conld belong to the Apoha of the jar also. So all that we can say is that the Apoha 
of Asat would raise a doubt with regard to the Apoha of non-jar, ^c. 

184 If the word be held to denote the substrate o/ Apoha, then we would have the 
absurdity of the indication of another Apoha, as shown above. If on the other hand, 
it will he held to denote the Apoha only, then, there can be no indication of the real 
objective substrate of the Apoha. Because the Apoha being a negative quantity,— and 
as such being applicable to such absurdities as the ‘ hare’s horns,’— cannot be taken to 
be necessarily indicative of a real object. 

■ 186 In the Class theory, though the word denotes the Class, yet this latter implies 

the individuals, to which apply all such specifications as those of Number, &c. But this 
is possible only when we accept the individual to be a definite concrete entity ; but you 
hold to be an undefined specific abstract entity; and as such, ' according to you no 
specification can belong to it. 
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137. Then again, the Apohas of gender, number, &c., cannot by them- 
selves be the objects of specification; and as for the objects themselves, 
how can they be cognised, by means of words, to be the objects to be 
specified (inasmuch as you hold the objects to be indefinite and abstract 
and as such not denotable by words) ? 

138. And further, as a matter of fact, without (the particular means 
of right notion which we have termed) “ Negation,” there can be no 
notion of any negativity. And as for the objects “cow,” &o., we do not 
find them to be in any way amenable to the said means of Negation, 

139. And again, in the case of verbs, we are not cognisant of the 
negation of something else (the necessary factor in an ApoJ^i-a) ; because in this 
case there is no object of negation in the shape of any exception (or prohi- 
bition), &c. 

140. Even the double negative ‘ na^na ’ (that he cooks not is not) only 
serves to deny the negation (of the action of cooking); the verb ‘ cooks,’ on 
the other hand, by itself stands on its own unnegatived (positive) form. 

141- 142, And further, the specification of revloa unfinished (‘pre- 
sent ’) and ‘ past,’ &o., would become groundless ; inasmuch as the Apoha 
(a negation) is always a finite and complete entity (and as such, can never 
be either unfinished (i.e., present) or past, ^c. And in the case of an 
injunction and other similar cases (invitation, &o.), we are not cognisant 
of any negation of other things, 

142- 145, And again (1) of what form would be the negation (^Apoha) 
of a negative connected by another negative (na-na) ? (2) And then too, 
in the case of (conjunctions like) ‘and’ (cha), &o,, where there is no 
negative element, there can be no negation {Apoha). (3) The meaning of 
a sentence cannot be said to consist in the negation (^Apoha') of something 
else, (4) In the case of such words as ‘ ananydpoha ’ (the negation of 
something that is not different), we cannot conceive of any meaning. 
(5) And, lastly, where could we find the objects to be negatived by such 
words as “ nameable,” “knowable,” &o. (which are universal, and as such 
do not leave anything untouched that could be negatived by themselves) ? 
If you were to assume a new object to serve as the object of negation by 
these words (‘ nameable,’ &o.), — (we say) it would be far more reasonable 
to accept a positive (generic) entity (which would form the denotation of 
such and other words). 

145-146. Since it has been proved (in the chapter on Cmyavdda) 

139 The expression ‘ na pacati ’ simply means the . absence of the action of cooMng, 
and not the iprohilition of the action. 

WO The latter ‘ na* serves to negative the former * na* and the verb hy itself in its 
own pristine positive form remains free from negation. 

16.48 It is only an external object that can be either denoted or negatived, 

41 
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tliat tlie denotation of a "word does not Gonsist of a mere Idea (or cogni- 
tion), — tlierefore deiiotabilitj cannot belong to any factor witbin (tbe 
mind of man) ; nor can (sncb an internal factor) be tbe object of negation. 
Tlierefore ^l^oZia cannot apply to these internal factors (Ideas, &c.) And 
again of sixoli words as \evam,\ ‘iti * and tbe like we can conceive of no 
Ajpo7i^a (object to be negatived). 

147. If yon were to assume tbe Apohas of particular individuals, 
on tbe ground of one particular being tbe contradictory of another, —-tben 
you would have tbe notion of such contradiction based upon Apohas, and 
that of Apo/ms upon tlie contradiction (mutual interdependence). 

148. Even tbe specifying specification of tbe same Class is not 
in a positive form. The fact is that the -word “ Cingapa ” (a kind of tees) 
particularises the geneiue term “ Tree,” only after it has negatived tbe 

PaZapa,” &o. {asheing not-Qingnpa), 

' 149-160. Even the non-negation (Awapo/ia) of the 0Zcis5, &c., cannot 
be postulated, on tbe ground of their non-contradictory character, Because 

Hence it cannot be urged tliafc tbe object negatived by tbe verb * cooks ’ is tbe idea of 
non-cooking. Since this idea is not an external object, the argument must fall a victim 
to tbe reasonings brought forward in the chapters on Q-iimjavada and Niralamhanavuda. 

The particular tree of the mango will have such trees as the Banyan, §''c., for 
the object of its Apoha ; and so on. “ Mutual, — ^because there can be no notion of 
difference, unless we have a notion of the thing itself ; and this latter notion cannot 
but be based, according to yon, upon Apoha ; and this A^poha you now base upon a 
difference among the particular individuals. 

14(8 This refers to the objection that the contradiction among individuals is due, 
hot to the Apoha, but to the fact of each of the individuals belonging to the same class. 
The sense of the reply is that inasmuch as the Apohists do not admit of a positive class, 
they cannot base the contradiction of the individnals upon any such Class. *' Their 
sjaecijicatiori, — It is true that the contradiction lies in the fact of their belonging 
to the same class ; but this specification too is always preceded by the Apolva. Because 
the word ‘ Qingapa’ has no positive signification, in the shape of any particular tree, there- 
fore it is not ill this positive form that it can be said to specify the tree. As a matter of 
fact, the word ‘ Qingapa ’ in the first instance, according to you, negatives all that is 
not Qingapd, and then withdraws the name ‘ tree ’ from the ‘ Paldgaf ^c., and 
restricts it within itself; and thus at last, it is the Apoha that is the sole basis of the 
contradiction. Such a negative signification also gives rise to another absurdity : 

‘ Qingapd’ being taken to negative all that is not (^ingapd, may be accepted as negativ- 
ing the ‘ tree’ also; because the tree also is not-^inqapd, 

149-160 This refers to the view that, a particular term ‘ (^ingapd ’ does not negative 
the general term ‘ tree’ ; because there is no contradiction between these. The sense 
of the reply is that the Apohists have no means of ascertaining such a non-contra- 
diction, so long as they do not admit of a positive class to which the different kinds of 
individuals could belong. Because so far as the words themselves are concerned, apart 
from the objects that they might denote, we cannot be cognisant of either the contradic- 
tion or the non-contradiotion of these. And secondly, as for the objects that the words may 
signify, the Apohist cannot base his idea of the contradiction on these ; because he does 
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the contradictoiy op the non-contradictory character does not belong to the 
verbal forms of words (independently of their significations) ; nor can this 
(conti’adiction, &c.), d.epend npon the forms of objects (to be denoted by 
the word) ; because (according to the Apohist) the objects have no rela- 
tion with words. And as for the Apdhas themselves, we can never re- 
cognise the contradictory character, &c., of these, before the word has 
already functioned (to its fullest extent), 

151. As for the Word itself, it functions only with regard to such an 
©bject as is not amenable to another (means of right notion) ; and as such, 
in what form can it be said to belong to any generic class ? 

152. If it be said that the cognition of the negation of the oontradictory 
(anySfpoha) could be based upon the specific forms of the words them- 
selves, — then, there being a difilei’ence between the words “ Vricsha and 

iaru^’ (in /om, though both denote a tree), how could you deny the 
negation of the one by the other ? 

153. As a matter of fact, without a touch of (the action of) words, 
the ApoTia cannot be cognised, even by means of inferential premises. 

not admit of any definite concrete object being denoted by a word. The only alternative 
then left to him is that of the Contradiction, &o., being referred to the Apohas signi- 
fied by the words. Bat even this will not hold. Because inasmuch as these .djjoltas 
are not recognized before the word has already functioned, we can never have any 
notion of the contradiction, &o., of these Apohas, Audit is for the comprehension of 
the full signification of the word that the Apohist has had recourse to the determination 
of the contradictory character, &o. And thus there is an inevitable mutual inter- 
dependence. 

151 The sense of the Karika is that we have no means of ascertaining the fact that 
the particular term ‘ (^ingapa* is not contradictory to the general term ‘Tree, 
Because no such cognition is possible, until we have become cognisant of the relation 
borne by the word in question to a certain Apoha. That is to say, it is only when the 
Apoha, i.e., the denotation of the word — has been comprehended, that we can attribute 
any character to it. And so long as the form of the Apoha is not cognised, — ^how can 
it be known that this Apoha is generic and that specified. Nor have we any other 
means at our command, save the word, for acquiring any idea of the Apoha, Hence in 
this also, the Apohist cannot be free from the aforesaid mutual interdependence. 

158 This anticipates the theory that — “prior to the functioning of the word, we 
could ascertain the form of its Apoha, its generic or specific character, and the contra- 
diction, &o., of these, — by means of Inference ; and then we could have ideas of the 
co-extensiveness, &o,, of the word and its signification, &o.” The sense of the KariM 
is that an inferential premises can have for its subject only such a thing as has been 
already cognised to have certain relations with certain other things j and consequently, 
BO long as the Apoha has not been ascertained, we cannot bo cognisant of any relation- 
ships borne by it j and as suoh how could there he any inferential premises deaKng with 
snob an unoognised Apoha ? That is to say, until we have understood what the word 
and its Apoha mean, how can we make any inferences with regard to them ? 
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Nor can these premises ascertain the contradictory or the non- contradic- 
tory character of these Apohas. 

154-155. We have already refuted the theory that the negation (or 
contradiction) of one (i.e., PaZfipa) by the other (the word ^‘Cingapa”) is 
based njDon the fact of the former being never seen to be expressed by the 
latter. And (if negation were based upon, the mere fact of one word not 
being nsed to express a certain, object) then, since the generic term 
(“ tree ”} is not held to. he expressive, of ithe individuals {Falaga, Cingapa, 
&c.), therefore a negation in this case (of the individual ti’ees by the 
generic term “tree”— ah absurdity) would be inevitable. And as for a 
word being applied to an object, somehow or other, — we have the appli- 
cation of the word ” with ref erence to a Bralimana (endowed 
with warlike propensities) .; and in that case we would have no negation (of 
the Brahmanahj th-G word kshatriya "), 

156. Non-negation, based on the fact of the one being in need of 
another, is equally applicable to the case of the verb and the noun 5 and 
thus there would assuredly be non-negation of the verb “ stands,” by the 
noun “ the tree” (an absurdity). 

167. And again (in the case ol Ba^'nah punishah’*) if Bajmh” 

I64.16B “ ffTg have already refuted” — under the Kdrikd ‘ sarvatraiva hyadrshfatwut 
pratyayo mvaf ishyatef The sense of the refutation is that so long as the word is nob. 
fully comprehended in all its bearings and relations, and then used, — it is never 
found to express anything; and as such the word ‘ ’ would negative not only 

the ‘ but everything else, even the ti’ee itself. 

1^6 “ Somehoti) or other."— Thoagh we find the general term applied to particular 
individuals, yet such application can be based only upon indirect indication, and not 
upon direct denotation. For the word ‘tree’ cannot be said to du'eotly denote the 
Qin^apd, And if we were to attach much importance to such indirect indications, we 
would have a difficulty in the case of the word ‘ Kishdtriya^ when figuratively applied 
to a Brahmana, who is endowed with the qualities of the warrior. For this single 
instance of the figurative use of the word would annul the sole condition of negation (by 
a word) — the only such condition, according to you, being ‘ adrshtatioaf the fact of the 
word never "being used with reference to the object; and so the word ‘ Eshdtriya* 
would never negative or preclude the Brahmana. And as for direct denotation 
even the general term does not directly denote the individual. 

IBS This refers to the theory that inasmuch as the general term ‘ tree’ stands in 
need of every one of the individual trees, at must be taken to be related to every one of 
them, none of which could be negatived by it. The sense of the Kdrika is that if 
the mere fact , of being in need be sufficient ground for non-negation, then we would be 
met by the absurdity pointed out in the second half of the Eurika, where it is shown 
that the verb ‘ to stand’ needs a place, and the place ‘ tree ’ requires a verb ; and hence 
on account of this mutual need, the word ‘tree’ would not negative the verb ‘ stands,’ 
aid the two words would become synonymous. 

In both cases you are faced by an absurdity. 
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were to negative “ purushah,’* then, this latter could not be qualified by the 
former. On the other hand, if it were not to negative it, tlieu there would 
be an identity, as in the case of “ blue lotus-” 

158- 159. It is asserted (hy the Apohists) that in the case of the 
series of words — “ tree,” “ earth,” “ substance,” “ entity,” and “know- 
able” (where the one following is more extensive than the preceding), 
taken first in one, and then in the I’everse order, — if we were to accept a 
positive denotation, we would have the (absurdity of) every word denoting 
all the above five objects. But this assertion is not corx’ect; because as 
a matter of fact, all words are not found to be applicable to all cases. 

159- 160. (If a word be held to denote all the various parts or shades 
of an object simply because of) the location (of all these parts) in a single 
substrate, then, we would also have the functioning of the eye towards 
taste, (fee., also (simply because these reside in the same substrate, a fruit, 
as the colour). And just as the cognisability of the different objects 
(colour, &c.), is restricted to each separate sense organ, the eye, &c., so, 
in the case of words too, we have the applioahility of each word r*estrioted 
to definite classes of objects ; and so there can be no such admixture (of 
denotations as nrged above). 

161. When the word (f.i. “tree”) has ceased to function (after 
having denoted its specific object free ), — the denotability of “ entity,” 
&o., is possible, but only throngh conoomitaUoe and non-concomitance, ns 
leading respectively to deficiency and exoessiveness. 

168-169 The sense of the objection is this : “If we were to accept the positive 
denotation of words, then, inasmuch as all objects are complete wholes, the words 
must denote the whole objects j and in the case of the five words cited, a tree has got 
the character denoted by each of the four following words; and hence it is that the tree 
is always recognised as having a five-fold character ; and consequently all the five will 
have to be accepted to be constituent parts of the tree. And then inasmuch as the 
object tree is an indivisible whole, and it is as such that it is denoted by the word 
‘ tree,’ all the aforesaid parts of the tree must be held to be identical. The word 
‘ bnowable ’ too, while denoting knowdbility would denote the tree and the other four 
of the aforesaid, bub iu the reverse order. But as a matter of fact, we find that this 
latter process is not so sure as the former, and hence is nob equally probable ; and in 
order to avoid this absurdity, we must deny the fact of words denoting positive objects,” 
The sense of the reply is that all objects are not necessarily indivisible ; and hence it is 
quite possible for a word to denote one portion of it, while other parts are denoted by 
other words. And thus, there can be no identity among the denotations of the words 
cited. That the object is not indivisible has been shown above. 

161 The word ‘tree’ cannot properly be taken to signify the eartft, &o., directly. 
The functioning of a word ceases as soon as it has served to denote the tree alone. 
After that it may indirectly indicate the higher gentts of the earth, ou account of the 
class ‘tree’ being included in the class ‘Barth.’ Bat in tliis case, the indication of 
Earth will be deficient iu one point, having been dragged from the higher to the lower 
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162. In fact, the objection you have urged would apply only to you, 
who liold general words to apply to specific objects. Specially as (in 
your theory) there is no difference between the objects (the specific 
entities) and the factor denoted by words. 

163. And again one — who (like the Apohist) would attribute to 
negative entities, like the Apoha, such properties as singleness, eternality and 
pervasion over each separate individual, — ■could also admit of a piece of cloth 
without any yarns. 

164i. 3?or these reasons, it must be admitted that we can have the 
negation of something else only in the case of such wox’ds as have a negative 
particle attached to them. In the case of words other than these, it is 
only the positive form of the object that can be denoted. 

165. Some people (the Naiyayikas) argue that the denotation (of a 
word) has not the character of negativing things other than itself, — because 
it is a means of right notion, — like the senses of touch, &c. But this 
argument is rendered doubtful with regard to those words to which nega- 
tive particles are attached. 

genus. So too, the same word ‘tree’ may be taken to indicate a particular tree — the 
PaJa§a, £.i.—, on account of this latter being included in the class ‘tree’; and this 
indication will be a step higher, as in this case the lower is raised to the place of the 
higher. For these reasons, the word must, strictly speaking, be taken as having its 
denotation confined to a particular object only. 

188 The A'pohist holds that the general term ‘ tree’ denotes only an abstract specific 
entity, which cannot but be held to be indivisible ; and as such there could be no distinct 
factors in the object denoted ; and hence it is only the Apohist that can be a victim to 
the objections urged in the Karika Vrlcshatwaparthivadravya, &o. “ Because, >^o" This 
meets the following objections ; “ The Banddha does not hold the words to rest with the 
specific entities, because this would land him in endlessness, &o. ; what he actually holds 
to be the objects of words are the negations that have their distinct forms definitely 
individualised, either by the individualities of the objects negatived, or by those of 
their attendant Vdsanils ; and as these are different from one another, the above objection 
cannot apply to the Bauddha theory.” The sense of the reply is that according to the 
A^pohist, there is no difference between the objects {specific entities) and the factors 
denoted by the word (viz. Negations),. For if he were to admit of a Negation that would 
include various specific entities, then that would amount to an admission of the Glass ; 
and we have already refuted the theory that , there can he any difference among the 
objects negatived based upon the difference of Ydsand, &o. 

168 The Apohist is constrained to attribute the said properties (that belong to a 
positive class) to his otherwise he falls into the ditoh of endlessness, &o. And 

it is simply absurd to attribute positive properties to negative entities. 

164 Non-coiu ” = negation of the cow; and not that “ Oow ” = negation of non-coio 

188 Up to the last AimM, the ref utation of the Apoha-theory has been based upon 
ordinary experience. The Naiyaj/ifto seeks to refute it by means of an inferential argu- 
ment—- propounded in the present Kdrikd, This argument however is fallacious j because 
negative words ai-e means of right oognitign, and yet they have negative denotations. 
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166. And if all (words— positive and negative) are made tlie subjects 
of the conclusion, then the argument becomes doubtful (not universal 
and hence uncertain) with a view to negative arguments; and it also 
becomes opposed to certain facts accepted by all persons. 

167. If your conclusion, — that “the word does not negative, &o.,” 
refer to the agency of the woi’d (in negativing), — or, if it refer to the fact 
of words denoting negation alone, — ^then it would only be proving what 
is already an accepted fact (and as such becomes redundant). 

168. If the conclusion mean that ‘ a icord does not in any way apply to 
an ohject which is the negation of its contradictory f — then that would go 
against a formerly accepted view : for certainly, in the coiv wo have a 
negation of the horse^ &o. (which are contradictory to, i.e., something 
other than, the coni). 

169. The instance (that you have cited in your syllogism, that of the 
sense-organs) is such as is entirely at variance the conclusion. Because 
the eye, &c. (the sense-organs) do, as a matter of fact, apply to objects that 
are the negation of something else, though they do not comprehend this 
(negative aspect of the thing). 

170. If, again, the conclusion be taken to mean that ‘ the idea (or 
cognition that we have from a word) is not coloured hy any taint of the 
negation of other things,' — then too, the argument becomes redundant; 
because though the denotation of a word is actually in the form of a 
negation, yet it is ordinarily known (by means of YSsanU) as being a 
positive object. 

171-172. Again, if the conclusion be taken to deny the fact of the 
Apoha being the means of the application of the word (to its denotation), — 

188 If tlie oonolasion also inolucLed negative words,— i.e., if it be asserted that even 
negative words have no negative denotations, — then the argument becomes douhtjul ; 
because as a matter of fact, even the Nahjayika admits of negative premises and 
arguments, which prove the oonolasion only hy negativing the contrary of the conclusiani 
and certainly, this goes against the universality of the assertion that no negative words 
have negative denotations. And further, all ordinary people are cognisant of the nega- 
tive denotations of negative words ; and hence the argument in question also goes 
against a popularly-accepted notion, 

181 What does your conoluBiou mean? Does it mean that the word is never a 
means of negativing ? If so then, it is redundant; because the Bauddha does not hold 
the word to be such a means ; all that he holds is that the word is expressive of nega- 
tion. Secondly, if your oonolasion mean that words cannot denote negation only,— 
then too it becomes redundant j because the Apohist does not hold words to have for 
their denotation negation pure and simple, by itself j though it is true that he resolves 
the denotations of all words into the negative form of the Apoha,— yet he always bases 
this upon a palpable entity. 

111.112 Eemoval of a doubt'’ — with regard to, a pole, there is a doubt— •* is this a 
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then, this too would go against a formerly accepted theory : inasmuch as 
you do admit of negation {Yyatireha) being a means (of denotation). In 
the case of Inference too, you have the same thing (inasmuch as the 
negation of the contrary of the major term is alscf accepted as a means of 
getting at the middle term and the premises ) ; and so the very basis of 
your argument (i.e., the middle term) becomes doubtful. And lastly, your 
argument is doubtful and inaccurate, when viewed as against a perceptible 
idea that we obtain on the x’emoval of a doubt. 

173. And further, your argument would also be contradictory ; inas- 
much as a word resembling in action the sense-organs, Ear, &o., — such 
words as “Self,” “Mind,” “ Aka^a,” — would cease to signify their 
meanings (because none of these objects are pei-ceptible to the sense- 
organs). 

174. Then again, “the application of a word to a positive object 
cannot but be through Negation, — because the word is the means of infer- 
ential reasoning, — ^like negative premises.” 

175. And again; — “the word cannot denote the Class, or an Indi- 
vidual as qualified by the Class, — because it is a means of right notion, — 
like the senses of touch, heaving, &c.” 

176. It was in view of such coanter-arguments being available for 
the Apohist, and on finding that by means of (inferential) arguments we 
cannot arrive at any definite determination of what does, and wbat does not, 
constitute tlie denotation (of words), — that we have treated of the question 
above wholly in accordance with Usage. 

TMis ends the ApoTiavUda, 

post or a human body standing ’ ? When we go near it, the doubt disappears, and wo 
have the idea—' this is a pole, not a man ’ — which is thns found to partake fully of a 
negative element. . 

ns If in the matter of the denotations of words, we were, to depend wholly upon 
inferential arguments, without having anything to do with wsagre,— then inasmuch as 
the self, &c., are not amenable to the senses, or to inference either, the very same argu- 
ment that you have urged above may he utilised in proving that the word " self ” does 
not signify what it is accepted to signify— t.e., it does not signify because it is a 

means of right notion, — like the ear, eye, &o. You cannot bring forward any argu- 
ment in support, of the fact of the word “ self ” signifying A.tmd, .unless yon have recourse 
to %isage. For this reason, you must base all your arguments against Apoha, upon usage, 
and not upon any inferential reasonings. 

Against the Naiyayika’s inferential argument, the Apohist pits another infer- 
ential reasoning. And without having a recourse to usage, there is no escape from 
tlm dilemma. 

151“ This embodies another counter-argument. 

n* Therefore the NaiydyiTta was wrong in calling in the aid of Inference, for 
demolishing the structure of ApoTia. 
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Sbotioit 15. 

THE VANA-VADA. 

1. Objection: “ How is it that it is asserted (in the Bhdshya) that 
the Ahi'ti (^Olass) is qualified by the dewlap^ ^c., when, as a matter of fact, 
goiwa” (an A/c.rfi), which is related to that (individual cow) which is 
endowed with the parts (dewlap, &o.), does not reside in these parts 
themselves?” 

2-3. Beply : These parts are related to the class ‘ Oow,’ only through 
their relationship with a certain individual (cow) endowed with these 
parts. Hence, inasmuch as these are peculiar to that particular Class 
“ Cow,” they may he taken as specifying that class. 

In the individual (cow) there is an inherence of many classes, such as 
“ entity,” &o . ; and the “ dewlap,” &c., assuredly serve to specify (or distin- 
guish) the class ‘ cow ’ from those other classes. 

4. The dewlap, &c., are not the manifesters of the class ‘cow’; nor 
are they qualifications ( of it), like properties (gunas). For if it were so, 
then there would he no cognition of the class ‘ cow,’ until these (dewlap» 
<&c.), had been recognised. 

5, (If the manifestation of one class ‘ cow ’ were to depend upon other 
classes “ dewlap, &o.,” then) we would have to assume the cognition (mani- 
festation) of these latter themselves by means of other manifesters ; thus 
there could be no resting place from such assumptions ; and consequently 
there would be no definite cognition of the class ‘ cow.’ • 

i This refers to the following Bhashya passage ‘ atha gaurityasya ho'rthah ? sas- 
mdivifishia akritiriti* The sense of the objection in the Kdrika is that it is the indivi- 
dual oow that is endowed with the deiolap, &c., and hence the cZass * cow* shonld never 
be spoken of as qualified iy these. 

S.S By the declaration that the dewlap, &o., qualify the class *cow,* it is not 
meant that the relationship betweeix these and the class is that of qualification proper, 
as in the case of Hue and lotus ; bnt that the parts mentioned*— the dewlap, &o.,— 
serve to specify the class “ cow ” and differentiate it from other classes. And this 
specification is based upon mere relationship in general. And inasmuch as the dewlap, 
&c., are related to the class ‘ cow,’ through their direct connection with the individual 
cows,— even in the absence of an inherent relation (as in the case of Mm and lotus), -—it 
would not be unreasonable to accept them as specifying or characterising the cZass 
“ oow “ ; just as the ear-ring, though not bearing an inherent relationship to the wearer, 
serves to disbingnish her from other persons, not wearing it. And though many other 
properties — such as ‘ existence ’ and the like — inhere in the individual, yet inasmuch as 
these properties are common to individuals of many other classes, they Cannot be 
accepted as specifying the oow ; which can be specified only by the dewlap, &o., which 
exist in no other animals. 

4 They are not the manifesters of the “ oow” — as the smoke is of the Fire. Because 
even before the existence of these has been duly ascertained, with regard to a particnlar 
individual, this is recognised as a cow, i,e., belonging to the class " cow.” 

42 
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6» And further, if the dewlap, &c., were the manifesters of the class 
*cow’ then) we could have an id.ea of ‘cow’ only when we would have 
cognised all of those ('oiz., dewlap, hoofs, horns, «fec.) But, as a matter 
of fact, a simultaneous cognition of all of these is never possible. 

, 7. 'Therefore it must be admitted that just as the parts (making up 

the individual cow), by the mere fact of their existence, bring about the 
i'd;ea of extensioii''in regard to“that -individual, — so would they also (bring 
about the ideas) of the class (to which the individual may belong) and the- 
properties attaching to it, &c., &c. ' 

’ 8. Question : “ If so, then how is it that we have no idea of the class 

(cow) in a place where these (constituent parts the dewlap, &c.), are not 
at all cognised (t.e., where these do not exist)” ? Ansicer: The very 
Simple reason for this (non-recognition of the Class) lies in the fact that 
the cognisable object (Class or Individual) does not exist in any other 
place than the one occupied by its constituent parts. 

9-10. The truth is that when the Class “ Cow ” has been recognised, 
there appears a cognition, of the dewlap, &c., as occupying the same point 
in space (as the Cow ”),— this latter cognition being due to the inseparabi- 
lity (of the cognition of the * Cow ’ from that of the dewlap, &o.) Or, on 
account of the absence of any absolute difference (between the dewlap, &c., 
and the individual cow, and also between the individual cow and the class 
Oowi”)-, the Class may be said to be qualified by the dewlap, &o. 

lOrll. It is with a view to reject an inferential reasoning of the 
adversary that it is added (in the Bhashya) “being perceptible to the 

* Nsver possible — and hence no cognition of the cow would. be possible I 

1 Our idea of the extension of an object is due to the fact of the mere existence of its 
parts. That is to say, we believe it to be extended, simply because of the existence of its 
parts j and it is not necessary for us to have a distinct cognition of each individual part, 
before having an idea of extension. For if it were so, we could find no resting ground, 
until we reached the Atom ; i.e., in the case of every object, we would have to be cognisant 
of its- Atom, —a palpable absurdity ! In the same manner, the mere fact of the existence 
of the dewlap, &c., is sufficient to give ns an idea of the cZass “ cow ” j and it is not 
necessary for ns to have a distinct recognition of every one of its distinguishing fea- 
tures, in the shape of the dewlap, the horns, the hoofs, and the like. 

8 The. sense of the reply is that onr Class is not omnipresent, like that of the 
Naiyfiyika j and we do not admit of its existence in any place, save the one where the 
individuals as characterised by the Dewlap, &c., exist. Therefore the non-cognition of 
the class is due to inei'e Negation,— in theehape of the absence of the said constituent 
features, and not to the non-eognition of these features. 

- 9-10 As 'a matter of fact, it has been shown that it cannot be the qualification; but 
it can be accepted to bo so, on the ground that tViere is no very great difference among. 

■' the:three.v';' V .■ 

; I0.il Having put the question— “ Is the Akrti capable of being the subject of -a 
syllogism”? the replies— rwa jprnfi/aksJK? saii sddhyd- hhavitumarluiU, (Being 
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senses, it cannot, &c.” And the argument employed by the adversary is' 
this : “ The Class is nothing apart from the Individual, — because in the 
absence of the cognition of these (individuals) there is no idea of that 
(i.e.. Class), — just as is the case with a series, a crowd, a forest, &c. (where 
no idea is possible without an idea of individuals constituting these,” 

12. We ourselves do not stand in need of the statement of any argu- 
ments (supporting our theory); because it is known, and accepted by,' all 
men. And against our opponents trying to negative our theory, we can 
bring forward the fact of their theory contradicting universally-accepted 
ideas. 

13. Ohfeciion : “ But in case the Class were perceptible by the senses, 
there could be no difference of opinion (with regard to its existence).” 
"Beply : The very fact of there being such a difference with regard to the 
means of right notion themselves, whence could argumentative people (like 
you) agree as to these ( fundamental bases of all cognition) ? 

14. And even with regard to “ colour, &c.” — objects that are accepted 
to be perceptible to the senses — these (worthies) have an objection ! And, 
as a matter of fact, no sane person objects to the existence of the Class, 

15. We find various usages based upon class — notions, — e.g., the case 
of offering cMrd, tahra, &o., to the Br&hmanas and the Kaundinyas (respec- 
tively), 

16. By the word “ Ahrti ” here (in the Bhashya) is meant Class, and 
not the «7iape. Because in the case of Air, Fire, Sound, &c., we are not 

perceptible to the senses it cannot be the sabject of a syllogism). The sense of this i« 
that onr adversaries seek to prove, by mferenoes, that there is no such thing as. Class.} 
but all such reasonings are set aside once for all, by the fact of the Class being per- 
ceived, by the senses, to he something distinct from the Individuals } and as snoh no 
amount of inferential arguments can shake our theory. 

12 We do not require any inferential arguments, either for strengthening onr own 
position, or for assailing that of the opponent. In both cases we take onr stand wholly 
upon Popular Usage. 

It The ohjection is clear. The sense of the reply is that even with regard to such 
things as the means of right cognition, we have an endless divergence of opinions, — 
special ly.wttb regard to the forms and the source of such means. Consequently, if the 
mere fact of there being diffiei’ence of opinions were considered suf&cient ground for 
denying the existence of an object, how could the Bauddha establish his own two 
means of cognition— ui»., Sense-perception and Inference. 

Colour, &o., are perceptible by the senses; and yet the Bauddha denies their 
existence, and resolves the whole external world into mere Idea; and hence he cannot 
reasonably deny the perceptibility of an object, on the pole ground of there being a 
difference of opinion with regard to it. 

The- injunction is in the form—” give curd to the Brdhmanas, but Takra to the 
Kaundinya.” Here, unless we accept the word **JBrahmana’* to denote the general 
class ^Brdhmana (which includes the Kawadiitya ) — boujd hot justify the exception, 
with regard to Kaundinya. ■ . ' ■ • 
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cognisant ‘of any sZifljpe '(tliongli we are cognisant of tlie clasi ‘Air,’ 

‘ Tire,’ &c.) : 

17. And further, witli each individual, we are cognisant of a distinct 
shape {siiid thus we would have an endless series of shapes, and no idea 
of commonality). And if the commonality were to consist in the conjunc- 
tion of the constituent parties, then it would he destroyed on a disruption 
of these (particles). 

18. , If it be urged that we could have “ shape ” itself as (a class) 
common (to all shapes, thus avoiding endlessness and explaining the idea of 
commonality), — then (we reply that) this (class “ shape ”) would be equally 
common to the Horse, the Oow, &c. And, as a matter of fact, we are not 
cognisant of any such class as the “ shape,” apart fa’om what is popularly 
known as the class “Oow.” 

19. And further, though we recognise a sameness of shape in all 
similar objects (f.i. the gavaya\ yet we never have any idea of the class 
“Oow” with regard to these. Therefore it must be admitted that the 
Class is. something entirely different from the Shape. 

20. In the mention of the ISwcafta, d:c., the Bhashya has exempli- 
fied the classes “JBtica7ca,” and the rest, (Bat this is done with a view 
to show that) in all these different (shapes of gold) we recognise a 
common class “ Gold.” 

21-23. When; the Fard7iaw5«ai5:a being broken up, a^Bucahais made 
(out of the same gold), then the person who desires to haye the foi’mer 

“ And if, — Shape is nothing more than a conglomeration o£ certain particles j 

and coglomeration as a whole is bound to disappear, whenever there is the slightest 
disjunction of the particles. Consequently any commonality based upon this conglo- 
meration could never be anything permanent. 

18 The Oow, as well as the Horse, has shape ; and hence if all the notion of com- 
monality that we have, with regai-d to all individual cows (taken together), were to 
consist in the mere fact of their having shape ; then inasmuch as this commonality would 
belong to the Horse also, it would also come to be called “ Cow.” As a matter of fact, 
even the notion of the commonality “ shapedness ” (covering all individual cows) is not 
possible, without an idea of the class “ Oow.” 

*0 This refers to the Bhashya ; “ Bucalcah swastilco vardhamanaTca iti hi pratyah- 
sham dr^yate'^ This passage is explained with a view to prove the fact of Class being 
perceptible by the senses, Bncaha'f &c., being the names of different kinds of golden 
ornaments]. If the Class were not something different from the shoppe, then, how could 
we have any such common name as “ Gold,” applying to objects of such diverse shapes 
as the JRMcaAa, «&o. 

Sl-*8 In this process of the breaking up of one ornament, and the making of another 
out of the same gold, the indifference evinced by one who wants mere g'oZd, would be 
possible only if he could perceive a certain character persisting in the gold, independ- 
ently of its three states— of destruction of one shape, the continuance as a mass,, and 
tho remaking of it into another shape. And the only common character that can 
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becomes sorry, while one desiring the lati.er ornament lites the pi'ocess, 
while a third person who only desires gold remains indifferent, unaffected. 
Therefore the object (gold) must be admitted to have a threefold charac- 
tei’. Because unless the object partook of proditciion, continuance and 
destmction, there could not be (with regard to it) the three notions (of 
like, dislike and indifference). There can be no sorrow (or dislike) with- 
out destruction (of the object desired); and there can be no pleasure 
without production (or appearance of the object desired); and lastly, 
there can be no indifference without continuance or permanence (of the 
desired ob j ect) . For these reasons there must be a permanence of th e Class. 

24. In the case of a heap of Miidga, Seasamum.^ ^c., too, where we are 
not cognisant of any difference in shape among the individual grains, we 
have an idea of a single commonality (belonging to all the grains, of Seasa- 
mum, f.i.), which is distinctly amenable to Sense-perception, &g. 

25. In the case of a person seen at a distance, we have (in our minds) 
a doubt as to his belonging to the Brahmana-class, &c. ; and this would 
not be possible if the Class were not perceptible to the senses. 

26-29. The specification of the Glass is brought about by certain 
agencies, in the shape of the peculiarities of colour, &c., nnd those of Time, 
Place, &o. (For instance) Oold is assuredly distinguished from Copper 
by its colour- Boiled butter is distinguished from Oil by its odotir 
and taste-, Fire covered over by ash is distinguished by its touch; 
the Horse at a distance is distinguished (from other animals) by its 

found to persist thus is the commonality “ Gold and as such w® cannot but admit the 
class “gold” to be eternal. Therefore the object must le admitted,”' &o. Because we 
come across these three feelings, therefore we must accept the object gold to have a 
threefold character, “ Permanence of the Class ” — It is only becanse we have an object 
in the form of the gold, that we perceive it to continue during all the three states, 
through which the mass of metal has passed during the above process. And because it 
continues thus, in all the three states, therefore the Glass must be admitted to be some- 
thing permanent and everlasting. 

86 This fact shows— (1) that the Class (“ Brahmana,” f.i.) is something other than 
the individual, because even though the individual person is perceived definitely, yet 
there is a doubt as to the class to which he belongs ; (2) and also that the class is amen- 
able to Sense-perception ; inasmuch as we find that when the person has come near us, 
we have a definite idea of the Class to which he belongs. 

88.89 This anticipates the following objection : “ If the Class is perceptible by the 
senses, how is it that we do not recognise Bruhmanahood by means of the eye, as 
quickly as we do the fact of the object before na being an individual man ? ” The sense 
of the reply is that the Class , depends, for its due specification, upon certain agencies, 
in the shape of certain peculiarities of Colour, Time, Place, &o, “ And sometimes, — 
In a place where man’s conduct is rightly regulated, there are certain actions that are 
performed by the Brdhmana alone. This would serve to distinguish the BnVmana 
from. the other castes. 
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neighing; the Jar, &c., are distinguished (from one another) by their 
shape ; the (castes) ‘ Brahmana,’ &c., are distinguished by their origin 
(birth and parentage of the individual), and sometimes also by actions 
(where they happen to be) properly regulated by the King (of the 
realm). 

30-31. The fact of the Olass inhering in each individual being thus 
perceived (by the senses), it cannot be said to be contradictory (i.e., un- 
reasonable). And even though such is the case (i.e., though it inheres in 
every individual), it cannot be held to be many, because (with regard to the 
Glass) the idea we have is that of single (commonality). bTor can the 
singleness of the form (of Class) be set aside by a difference among the 
individuals to which the Class happens to be related (by inherence). 
And the absence of omnipresence^ as also that of parts^ is to be proved in 
the same manner as (they are proved) with regard to sound. 

32. Just as a single individual, even when met with at different 
times (and in different places), is recognised to be the same, — so, in the 
same manner, would also the Class, though inhering in different (in- 
dividual) substrates (be yet recognised to be owe). 

33. The question — whether the Class belongs to the individual in Us 
entirety, or in parts, — is not proper with reference to the Class. Because 
apart from the individuals themselves, thei’e can be no idea either of ew- 
iirety or of parts (with regard to the Class, which, by itself, is impartite). 

34. Therefore (it must be admitted that) we are cognisant of the 
mere fact that the Class inheres in the individuals. And there being no 
occasion for any further questions, the above fact (of the Olass inhering 
in the individuals) rests within itself (i.e., we take our stand upon this 
well-ascertained fact). 

35-36. The contact in parts, which we perceive in the case of the gar- 

80.81 This refers to the following objection: “Does the Glass belong to each of 
the individuals, in its entirety ,~or does it pervade through all of them, like a thread 
passing through all the beads of a necklace ? The former alternative cannot hold ; 
because a single object cannot reside in its entirety, in more than one place ; and as for 
the second alternative, how can there be a recognition of anything pervading over all 
individuals, of the past, the present, and the future ? Consequently no idea of the 
olass is possible.” The sense of the reply is that the Class inheres in its entirety in 
every individual j and as for the possibility of such inherence, in as much as we aotnally 
perceive it to he so, its reality cannot be gainsaid. Nor is it altogether unreasonable ; 
as it is quite possible for a single object to be similarly related to a number of objects. 
“ Omnipresence, ^c.” — A Olass is such as is not limited in space ; and not that it exists 
everywhere. The fact of Sound being without parts has beeu proved under ‘ Sphota ’ ; 
and that of its being not omnipresent will be explained in the chapter on ‘ Quhda, ’ 
later on. ■ ‘ 

88.88 The thread, through its parts, is in contact with every one of the beads,— one 
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l^^nd and the thread (on win oil the garland is strung), and the in- 

entirety, which we perceive between animals -and their .properties, and 
between the voice and its properties,- — alt these are due to the partite 
character (of the thread) and the non-extensive (limited) character of the 
properties respectively. And inasmuch as both these characters . are 
wanting in the Glass, we can have none of the aforesaid contacts with 
i*eference to it, . . , . 

37. There is no hard and fast rule restricting the methods of relation 
to two only. Because the three methods (explained in K. 20 et seq), just 
as the two just mentioned, are alse possible, on account of their being 
perceived by the senses (as described above). . 

38. If it he urged that “ the threefold relation perceived with regard 
to the Class is not perceived anywhere else (and hence no such relation 
can exist),” — (we reply that) in that case, the same would he the case 
with the garland, &o.; because there is no equality (or similarity) between 
those two (the relation of the string with the beads and that of the pro- 
perty with the animal), nor is there any (equality) of these with • the 
relation borne by the Class to the individuals. 

39. For, the heat of fire does not cease to exist, on the mere ground 

of its not being perceived elsewhere. Nor is the relation borne by the 
•Class to the individual got at by means of Inference, so as to stand in 
need of a corroborative instance. , 

40. Thus then, a relation (the one borne- by the Class), which, in its 
proper form, is perceived by the sense, cannot possibly be rejected on the 
ground of the form of other relations, — specially when we are not cogni- 
sant of any (such) peculiarity iu the former (as would place it in a position 
of weakness in comparison to the latter). 

41. And again, it is not proper to reject a principal element (in the 
shape of the Class and its methods of relationship), on, the mere ground 

part of the thread being in contact with one bead, and so on. And the propei'tiea of 
whiteness, &o., of the animal, reside in it, in their entirety. The reason for the former 
fact lies in the fact of the thread having so many parts ; and -that of the latter lies in 
the fact of the properties not being omnipresent. The Class on the other hand, is omni^ 
present; inasmuch as it belongs to oZi individnals of the past, the present and thg 
fatnre; and as it is so perceived, it cannot be said to inhere w its entirety in each 
individual. , , 

Because a certain property' is not perceived anywhere, save in a single ‘ subr 
strate, — that cannot be a, reason for denying its existence altogether. For instance, 
Warmth is found iu fire only ; and- certafnly its existence cannot be denied. " Infer" 
ence”—U has been shown above that the relation home by the Class is perceived by 
the Senses. . 

41 By laying stress upon the twofoldness of relationships you seek to prove the 
absence of tlie Class. But as a matter of fact, this method. is snbser-vient to the Indij 
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of the inapplicability of an element whiob is even subordinate to its subor- 
dinate, Because (in so rejecting tbe Class on the ground of tbe said in“ 
applicability) you would be rejecting a fact of Sense-perception on the 
ground of Inference (an absurdity). 

42. Therefore it is proper to reject only that element which is found 
to be wholly incompatible. Biit this cannot lead to the rejection of some- 
thing else which is quite compatible with actual facts. 

43. Tims then (the cognition of Olass being due to Sense-perception), 
the Olass, all-pervading as it is described to be by the Vai^eshikas, 
is recognised only in that place where it happens to be manifested by the 
individual ; just as a letter (though omnipresent, is cognised only when 
manifested by particular utterances). 

44. Therefore (it mnst be admitted that) the idea of ‘cow,’ with 
regard to the individual cows, is based upon the single class Cow — 
beoanse in the idea of all of these there is a tinge of the cow ; and because 
the idea of all these (individuals) is of one and the same form, — just as 
the idea of a single individual cow. 

45. The idea of the ‘cow ’ is not due to the “ black cow,” — nor is it 
based upon any other (particular cow) -because that idea of cow is pos- 

vidnal, which, in its turn, is subordinate to the Class, nence the fact of the inappli* 
cability of the two methods of relationship (accepted by yon) cannot lead to the rejec- 
tion of the Class, “Because, ^c.” — The Class and its methods of relationship are all 
matters of Sense-perception ; whereas the fact of the absence of any relationship on 
the ground of the inapplicability of the two methods, is got at by means of Infer- 
ence. ■ . , 

« 'W'liat is impossible is only the applicability of the two methods of relationship 
to the case of the Class. Therefore we must reject this applicability. But this .does 
not necessitate a rejection of the Olass itself. , 

Though omnipresent, the Olass — ‘Cow’ f.i,— is not perceived everywhere j 
because that which manifests it — the Individual Cow — exists only in certain places. 

■44 Having proved the existence of the Olass, as based upon Sense-perception, the 
author proceeds to cite certain syllogistic arguments. The minor term of the syllogism is 
the fact of the idea of one Individual being like those of other Individuals; the Majoi? 
term is the fact of this Idea being due to a single class (“Cow”). And the reasoris 
are : — (1) Because the ideas of all these are tinged by the form of the “ Cow”; and (2) 
because the ideas of all individual Cows are of one and the same form. Example:-^ 
That Idea which is tinged by the shape of the Cow, is always of one and the same 
form, and as such, mnst be based upon a single entity — e.g., the Idea of an individual 
■Cow. 

46 The Idea of Cow is not brought about by a particular Cow— the black one f.i. ; 
beoanse the 8a,id Idea is present where the hlachness is absent, — e.g., in the case of other 
kinds of cows. Just as the notion of “ Earth” cannot be said to be due to the notion 
of the Jar. The Karika mentions two conclusions that follow from the same premises. 
The first is Svhat has been explained and the second is expressed in the sentence — 
Nor is it based, ^c.” 
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sible also in a place wliei’e tliere is absence of that particular cotv, — j.nsl ns 
the idea of “ earth" with regard to the jar* - . 

46. The idea of ‘qow ’ has for its object something (i.e,, the class 
" cow ") that inheres in every one of the individuals, — ^because with regard 
to every individual (cow) there is an idea of the “ cow," which is com- 
plete in itself, — just as the idea of every single individual cow (taken 
one by one). 

47. Though inhering in each one of the individuals, the Class 

is one,— because (with regard to it, there is a single idea of the class 
“ Cow"),— just as in the case of negative expressions (like “non-Brah- 
mana," &c.), there is negation of the Brabmana, &c. ' , 

48. The idea of the "cow" is not based upon similarity (among the 

individual cows), — because, being valid (i.o., correct) it is brought about 
by identity, ^just as the recognition of a certain individual object (as 
being the same that was seen before). • 

49. And certainly, it cannot be argued that with regard to the class 
" Cow ” any such single idea (as serves to embrace all the individuals in 
a single notion) is false. Because in this (recognition of a single idea) 
there is no discrepancy in the means (by which we recognise the single 

** The idea of the Individual Oow resides in its entirety in that Individnal ; and 
as such is held to have for its object, the objective 'Cow.' In the same inatiner, the 
notion of "Cow” has for its object something that is commonly inherent among all 
individual cows 3 and this oan only he the Class *^*Oow.” 

That with regard to which there is a single idea must be one ; even if i«her« 
ing in many individuals. For instance, tbe negative word " Non-Brahmana” applies in 
its entirety to many individuals — viz : the Kshatriya, the Vaigya, &c, ; and yet the negation 
of Brihmanhood must be accepted to be one only j and this because, with regard to 
all oases of the absence of Brdhma?ihood we have a single Idea, — that of noti'BrShmmhood. 
Consequently, even the’ multiplicity of substrates does not lead to any multiplicity of 
the Idea itself. So also in the case of Class ; though it inheres in ev$ry one of the Indi- 
viduals constituting it, it must bo accepted to be one, and o»e only.. ; 

48 The idea of the Oow is based npon a recognition of the fact of the Class ■' cow ” 
inhering in one Individual being identically the same as that which is found to inhere 
in another Individual Cow. And such an Idea could not be based upon similarity, which 
differs with every two Individuals. In fact, just as a certain Individual— Rama,, f.i.,—: 
having been once seen, comes to be recognised again,; as. being the same person j 
so in the same manner, mthe case of the Class "cow," when we ha^e onpe recog- 
nised it as inhering in the Blaclc Oow, if we happen to see subsequently Oow, 

we at once conclude that the Class inhering in this latter is exactly the same as that 
which inhered in the BZdC* Cow. And so on, we come bO have a geperal Idpa of the 
Class Caw,'* apart from the Individvial-OoWB, 

« An Idea that hafl once been cognised can, bp rejected as false, only— (.1) if at 
some future time we come across a certain flawiu the means by whieh we, got at the Idea ; 
or (2) if subsequently stronger oonviotiona, fe) the contrary present them^lves, so 
strongly as to contradict, and, by its superior validity, set aside, the former Idea, In the 
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idea)j nor is there any stronger conviction, to the contrary, that would 
reject it. 

50. Olj. : “ In a place, where the fact of the Class being something 
other (than the Individual) has been, proved on the ground of the cogni- 
sability of the Class apart from the Individual, — the instances of the 
‘forest,’ &c., are brought forward, in order to show the non-absolute {i.e., 
doubtful) character of the argument ; — and as such how can irrelevancy 
he urged against this (citing of ‘ forest,’ ) ? ” 

51. If we were to bring forward the fact (of the perception of Class 

apart from the individuals) as an argument to prove (our position), then 
it would be (fuit© the non-universality (of our premises). 

But as a matter of fact, we bring forward (the aforesaid fact of Sense- 
perception) only as an objection (against those who deny the existence of 
the Class altogether) ; and (it is with regard to the citing of ‘ forest, ’ &c., 
against this objection^ which is not an argument, that) “ irrelevancy ” has 
been mentioned (in the 

ease of the idea of the Glass “ Cow ” however, we have none of these two contingencies ; 
and hence the idea cannot be rejected as false. 

60 Says the Bhiisiujirt ; “ asatyapyarthuntarS evanjatiyahehhavntipratyaynh) panhtiryfi<- 
tham vanamiU yatha iti cet asamhaddham vaeanam, &c., &o.” And the objector in the 
Kai’ika shows that the citing of the instance of the Forest, &c,, is not asambaddha,’^ 
inasmuch as it strikes at the very universality of the premiss brought forward by the 
Bhashya to prove the fact of Glass being something different from the Individual. 
Because the Forest is also recognised as something different from eaoh Individual Tree 
in it, and yet as a matter of fact the Forest is nothing apart from these trees j there- 
fora the mere fact of the Oiass being recognised apart from the Individuals constitut- 
ing it is not enough reason for holding the Class to be something different from the 
Individuals. 

61 The fact of the Class being something different from the Individual is perceived 
by the senses ; and as such, for proving this we stand in need of no arguments. The 
fact is that the adversary having denied the existence of the Class apart from the Indivi- 
duals, we present before him the fact of the Class being actually peroeiued by the 
senses to be something different from its constituent Individuals. Aud as this is no 
inferential reasoning that we bring forward, it is not right that you should seek to set 
it aside by citing an argument, based upon the instance of the forest. Specially as 
Sense-perception depends, for its validity, only upon a correct functioning of the senses, 
and not upon any non-contradiction, &o. Consequently to bring forward a solitary 
instance of the Forest — even granting the validity of your reasoning with regard to 
this,— would never serve to invalidate a fact of direct Sense-perception. Ail that your 
instance can. do is to show that such is not the fac.t in every case. But any such 
exceptional instance cannot affect any particular case'of the Class which is directly per- 
ceived by the senses, and as such, can never be set aside, except when we cognise, 
ly wteans of the senses, the fact that the class is not perceived apart from the Individuals. 
And so long as this is not cognised, no amount of instances can shake the validity of a 
fact founded upon direct Sense-percoption. 
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52. By this (meutiou of the fact of the Class being perceived to be 
apart from the individuals) we only meant to show that the arguments, 
brought forward to prove the non-existence (qf Class apart from the 
Individuals), is contradicted by a fact of direct Sense-perception. The 
argument brought forward by the adversary (with a view to prove the 
said non-existence of the Class, &o.), has already been shown above (in 
Karika IJ). 

53. J^Tor can the falsity of the above fact of Sense-perception bo 
urged on the mere ground of the falsity of a like perception with regard 
to the forest. Because the falsity of one (Sense-perception) cannot lead 
to the falsity of all (facts of Sense-perception). And hence the citing 
of ‘ forest,’ &C .5 cannot but be declared irrelevant. 

54. Just as hy the falsity of the cognition of the /ovesi, &o. (as some- 

thing apart from the trees), the cognitions of taste, &c., do not become 
false so would the cognition of Class too (as something apart 

from the individuals) (not he rendered false, hy the falsity of the cogni* 
tion of the forest). Or else, you must mention some peculiarity (with 
regard to the cognition of Class) (that would differentiate it from the 
case of taste, &c., and thereby save your position). 

55. The idea of singleness, with regard to & forest as cognised apart 
from the trees, may be a mistaken one, because of a discrepancy in the 
shape of remoteness (of the forest,, from the person perceiving it from 
a distance). In the case of the Class, however, there is no such discre- 
pancy (and hence it cannot be false). 

56. (In the case of the cognition of the/oresi as one), when one gets 

ES This refers to the following objection : “ Even if such be tho case, the instance 
of forest, &c,, may be accepted as invalidating the fact of Sense-percoption, urged by 
the Mlmansaka, and as such there would be uo irrelevancy in the matter.” The sense 
of the reply is that beoansc the perception of the forest, as something apart from the 
trees, is false — that cannot be any reason for denying the truth of other facts of Sense- 
perception, so even bhns the irrelevancy remains just as before. 

64f Peculiarity ” — no such is possible. 

65 A cognition can be accepted to bo a mistaken one, only Avhen there happens to 
he some discrepancy in the means of that cognition. In tiie case of the person who 
(himself at a remote distance from the forest) makes the assertion that the forest is 
something apart from trees in it, — we may consider this to he a mistaken notion, because 
of the remoteness of the forest, which is a great discrepancy in the process of Sense- 
perception ; and there is every chance of such sensuous perception being mistaken. 
In the case of the cognition of the Class however, we have no such discrepancy, and 
as such it cannot but be accepted as correct, , . . 

68 Another reason for rejecting a fact of Sense-perception as false lies in the fact 
of its being such as is subsequently set aside hy another conviction got by a more 
anthoritalive means. The said IdEect of the JPorest uu»y be so rejeotable j but that of the 
Class is uever found to be rejected.^ 
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near' the trees, the singleness, of the idea (of the forest) with regard to 
•them, ceases ; whereas, by no means whatever, is the idea of Class (being 
an entity apart from the Individuals) ever found to be set aside. 

57-58. The idea of the singleness (of the forest as apart from the 
trees), — (based only upon perception), as considered independently of (the 
denotation of ) the word (“ Vana '*),— has been rejected (on the ground of 
the remoteness of the observer, who could not be expected to see things 
rightly from a distance). And as for the Idea of singleness (of the forest) 
based upon (the fact of the forest being the only object denoted by) the 
word “ Forest, — -this (Idea) may also occur to one who is in the middle of 
the forest (and not at a distance). But even this Idea may be taken to be 
false, because of the impossibility of its being amenable to (any means of 
right' notion) Sense-perception and the rest. As for the Class, it is always 
in the same character (of singleness, apart from the Individuals) that it is 
eognised by all the means of right notion (and as such, the idea of its 
singleness, &o., can never be set aside). 

: 59. As a rule, a word is always used with reference to an object 

which has been cognised by other means of right notion. Consequently 
whenever it happens to be used, with regard to an object not (otherwise) per- 
ceived,— as in the case of the “forest,” — it must lead to mistaken (notion). 
' ■ 60. (I.) Some people hold that the singleness of the forest is always 

Cognisable by the word alone ; and, as such, it would always be true, even 
though them were no support from other (mean’s of right notion); just as 
the (cognition of) taste is true, though it is not supported by the ear, 
Or- (tny other means of right notion, save the tongue. 

61. Falsity, caused hy the non-support (non-cooperation of other 
means of right notion), could apply (to the case of the Idea of the singleness 
of the forest as signified by the word) only if it were not cognised. When 
however, it has once been duly cognised, the mere absence of extraneous 
corroboration cannot in any way affect its validity. 

62. That the word can apply only to such objects as are. amenable to 
other means of right notion, is not accepted as a rule applying to all words. 

. 6ft If the notion of singleness were only based upon the word “ Fctna,” then alone, 
being purely .wertoZ, it could not but be false. 

tP The author now proceeds to explain the various views taken of the above ques- 
tion. Some people hold that the idea of the singleness of the forest is got at by means 
of the word, and is true ; and as such the case of this cannot serve to invalidate the 
notion of the singleness of Class, . It is only the word that is the moans of cognising 
the singleness of the Forest; and as such this idea of singleness would be false, only 
so long as the word has not duly signified it. When however the idea has been once 
signified, it stands in need of no other support. 

r, -■ 6? I This- rule- cannot affect all words; because there are certain thinga— Dltarnia 
above all the rost—that are cognisable by loord, and word alone. 
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63. (II.) In fact, however (in the case of the Idea of the singleness 

of ihe forest) we have the support (of other means of right notion), in- 
asmuch as the forest is only the many trees (considered together) ; and 
these trees surely are cognised by other means of right notion (Sense- 
perception, f.i.) ; and as for the number (singularity in “ Fa warn”), this 
too is found to be cognised (by other means of right notion) in other 
■objects (the jar, f.i.) , ^ ' 

64. If it be urged that the many (trees) cannot be denoted by a 

single word “ (Forest”), — (we reply that) we could have such denotation, 
as in the. case of the g7^ape.'?Aa compound. And if it be said that in the 
ease of the Ekagesha the number is changed (into the plural), — then (wo 
reply that) we may leave pf£ this factor (of the change of number ) (and 
yet the fact of the , denotation of the many by a single word remains 
common both to the ekagSs'ha in * gJiatah ’ and the word “-Fanaw ” as signi- 
fying the many trees). . 

65. Thus then we find that the compatibility of (with the 

many trees) can be established by means of a universal affirmative premiss. 
And thereby we could have the number (singularity, applying to the trees 
as constituting, the forest),, even though it is not cognised by any other 
means of right notion;— just as we do admit of the movement of the sun 
(yrhich is not cognisable by any other means of right notion, but is 
established only by means of Inference)., 

66. Some people explain the word; “ Vanam*^- as denoting the rom- 
monaUty or class of many ” (i.e., Bahutwa = multitudinousness) as located 
in (i.e., belonging to) the tree. And certainly the class “ multitudinous.- 

6* In the ekagefha compound, many jars are signified hy the single Tvord gTiatahJ* 
The second objection means that the ehagesha in ‘ ghatah^ is Plural, whereas * Yanam’ 
is Singular, and as such could not denote many trees. The sense of the reply is that 
though the word “ Yanam ” will differ from the ekagHha in the point of its number, 
yet the fact of one word signifying many individuals remains the same in both oases ; 
and it is this alone that we seek to establish. 

66 As a matter of fact, singularity belongs to the trees themselves. Since the name 
' Yanam* applies to many trees, and the relation of singularity (in ‘ Yanam') with the 
many cannot be cognised by any other means of right notion, — therefore we must have 
recourse to a universal affirmative premiss, whereby we could establish the compati- 
bility of tbe denotation of the noun (“ Fa7io ” denoting the many trees) with the 
denotation of the affix (the Accusative Singular). This premiss is that “ the affix that 
is found joined to a noun connects its own denotation with the Object denoted hy the 
noun.*" From this premiss, we couoltide that there is a relation between the objects 
denoted by the word “ Yana " (i.9., the many trees) and the einyularity denoted by the 
singular Accusative affix in “ Ydnam.**'^ ' ' ' 

Finding that no amount of Inference can lead to the compatibility of singularity 
with-wani/ trees, -—because this would mean the accepting of Inference in tho face of its 
opposition to a fact of Senee-peroeption,— the Karika throws out another suggestion. 
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ucss ” is only one (and as such the singular number in ‘‘ Vanam ” becomes 
quite compatible with the denotation of, wawy trees). Or (we may accept 
the view that) the dass “ Forest” resides in the trees (and thus too the 
singular in “ Fawawi” becomes compatible, as the class “ Forest” is only 
.one). . ■ . ■ 

67. Even in the absence of any such single object that could be the 
substrate (of the denotation of the word “ Yana ”), (such denotation is 
possible), — just as (though) the (has no one substrate apart from 

the parts constituting it, yet it is accepted) to be one, and so forth. And as, 
for the fact of the manifestation (of the single forest) by means of the 
maxiy trees, not in contact with one another (like the parts of a w7ioZe) , — 
since such manifestation is perceived by the eyes (as really existing in 
the case of the single forest and the many trees), therefore it cannot be said 
to be incongruous. 

68- 69. The word “ Fana” may be the common (generic) name of 
denotation residing elsewhere (t.e., in the individuals) ; Just as we find the 
name “wandering about” applying to the momentarily changing parti- 
cular movements, — so in the same manner, is distinctly cognised the Class 
“Forest,” even though its substrates are many and diverse. 

69- 70. (III.) Or again, the “Forest” may be accepted as one, on the 
ground of (all the trees conjointly) bringing about a single effect (in the 
shape of the denotation of the forest), — ^just as the word “ Gatih,’ though 
made up of several letters, Ga and the rest, is yet accepted as being (in 

^ Just as the vihole has no substratum apart from its parts, so the word “ forest” 
has no substrate apart from the trees contained in it. The two oases being identical, 
.we cannot rightly deny the one while admitting the other. “Incongruous” — Though 
the manifestation of the single forest by the many trees, or vice versd, is a fact self- 
contradictory in itself, — yet inasmuch as such manifestation is cognised by Sense - 
experience to have a real existence, it cannot but bo admitted to be true. 

80.69 The movements that are always disappearing are also included in a generic 
term ; and as for “ forest,” though the individual trees, the substrates of the generic 
notion of the Forest, are many and various, yet, we cannot deny the correctness of the 
generic notion. 

#9.TO Though the letters, making np the word “Gauh,” are many, yet, inas- 
much as all these letters conjointly bring about the only effect, in the shape of the signi- 
fication of the object Coiv, the word is admitted to.be one Only. Similarly, in the case 
of the Forest, though it consists of many trees, yet inasmuch as all these trees con- 
jointly bring about the single effect, in the shape of the manifestation of the Forest, the 
collection of these trees is accepted as one composite whole. Those trees that are 
always found to exist singly by themselves cannot have any single joint action ; in 
fact, they are the causes of so many diverse ideas (of vaiuous trees) ; and consec[uent1y 
these cannot be held to be included in the denotation of the single word “Forest.” 
And as a matter of fact, when ti’eos are at great distances from one another, they are 
never called “ Forest.” ^ 
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the form made up of these letters taken conjointly) one word (denoting 
the cow). And as for those trees that are always known to exist singly hy 
themselves (apart from other trees), the word “ Forest ” is not meant to 
apply to these. . : 

70- 71. (IV.) Or, in the case of such terms as “Series,” “Group,” 

“ Forest,” &c., — even in the absence of the singleness of the objects (denot- 
ed by these), — we may explain the notion of singleness as being indirectly 
indicated, through the peculiarities of place, time and action, &c. 

71- 73. We have the idea of “ Forest” with reference to a collection 
of trees; — but we could not hold the idea of the cZass “Oow” to belong 
io& collection of cows. Because the idea of the class “Cow” is similar 
to that of the “tree” (inasmuch as just as to each of the individual 
trees belongs the character of “tree,” so to each individual oow belongs 
the idea of the class “Cow”). Nor can we assume (the idea of the Class 
“Oow” to belong to) a collection (of individual cows) ; because that idea 
of the class “ Oow ” does not resemble that of the ‘ forest ' in the point of 
the non-cognition of this latter apart (from the trees constituting it). 

73-74. hTor can a conglomeration of the dewlap, &c., be the subs- 
trate of the idea of the Glass (“Cow”); because the operation of these 
(dewlap, &o.), ceases with the bringing about of the cognition of the 
individual (cow) ; whereas the idea of the class “ Cow” rests in the com- 
monality of {i.e., the entity common to) these (individuals). Then, 
even if you deny a co^'porate whole (apart from the constituent particles,— 
as held by the Bauddha), the Class still remains (untouched). ♦ 

75-76. By means of the arguments explained before (in support of 
the existence of Class apart from the Individuals), we could also prove 

lO.n Inasmuch as the trees conjointly exist in one place, or at the same time, 
or have the same joint action, — these special features indirectly point to the notion of 
singularity with regard to the '‘Forest,” even though the objects denoted by the 
word — viz., the trees — ^are many and diverse. 

11.13 “ Does not resemble, — The forest is not perceptible, apart from the trees, 

whereas we are cognisant of the Glass “Oow,” even apart from anj individual ooyf 
that may come into our view. 

1?-14 The conglomeration of the Deivlap, &c., is only capable of bringing abont a 
cognition of tbe individual cow; whereas the idea of the Class ‘Cow" extends over all 
individual coivs, which are, on this very account, considered as belonging to one and 
the same class. “ Therefore even, ^c.” — The Bauddha holds that the Whole is nothing 
apart from the constituent particles; i.e., the Jar is nothing more than a conglomeration 
of atoms. But we have shown aboVd that tbe Glass is something quite different from 
a conglomeration of parts. Therefore the denial of the whole does not affect the exist- 
ence of the Class. 

16.1S yVe admit of the Class, simply on account of the fact of the cognition of a 
certain single commomlity extending over many Individuals. In the same manner, 
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the existence of the also. Bat between this (Whole) and its 

constituent parts, . there could be np absolute difEerence ; inasmnch as, like 
the Class from the Individaals, this Whole also is never cognised, as 
wholly apart (from its constituent parts). 

76-77. Both difference and non-difference (of the Whole from the 
Parts) have’ been af&rmed and denied by some people. But between the 
two sets of arguments it has never been ascertained which is the stronger 
and which the weaker j therefore it is best to take the middle course (t.e., 
admit of both difference and non- difference, partially). . 

78. Thus then, both difference and non-difference being affirmed as 
well as denied (with equally strong arguments), it must he admitted that 
(both these characters apply to the Whole, which thus becomes of a varie- 
gated character), like a multi-coloured object ; and as such it is incorrect 
to assert that it has only one character , (f.i. colour, in the case of the 
object). 

79- 80. This fact of the non-absolute character of an object, does not 
rende? onr cognition of it doutbtful (or invalid). Because it is only where 
the cognition itself is doubtful, that we can have its invalidity. . In the 
present case however, our oognitiop is perfectly certain, t/iz., that J/ie 
object is of tion-absolute (or doubtful) character (and as such, the validity of 
this cognition cannot be doubted). 

80- 81. The fact of the non-cognition of the Whole, when the parts 
have been mentally abstracted, is also possible for the Auluhya (who holds 
the differenoe-^theory), on account of the destruction (of the Whole) also 
being in the mind (of the person who abstracts the parts). 

inasmuch as we tare notions of sinjrZeness — with regard to a jar, f.i., even though it is 
made np of many constituent atoms, — ^we must admit of the existence of one corporate 
iohole, -as something different (though not absolutely) from the constituent parts. 

•jS-ll “Blit hatiueen, — ^Tbe argumenta on both sides are equally weak and 

equally strong. - 

19.80 The doubtful character of the object does not in any way invalidate our 
•cognition of it. It is only where the cognition itself is doubtful— as in the case of the 
doubt as to whether a certain object before us is a man or a post^ — that, there being 
no fixed cognition, there can be no validity to it. In the case in question however, we 
have a definite cognition, not doubtful in the least, Of the duplicate character of the 
object; and hence the cognition cannot he said to he doubtful or invalid. 

80.81 The upholders of the non-difference” theory urge as follows : “ When we men- 
tally abstract the constituent atoms, one by one, from any object, we find that eventually 
nothing is left behind ; and hence we cannot think of any whole apart from the parts,''' 
The sense of th& Kdrikd is that this argument is not by any means exclusive ; because 
even one who holds the whole to bo distinct from the parts, admits the whole to be only 
an entity, due to an agglomeration of parts j and consequently, when the parts have been 
■mentally - abstracted, the -agglomeration of these also ceases (mentally) ; and ■ thus 
(there being a’ mental- destruction of the object itself, it could not be cognised (afthf 
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81- 82. The relation fclmt the whole bears to the parts is recognised 
to be such as simultaneonsly extends over (all the parts) ; and hence the 
questions — whether the 'whole is related to each part in its entirety, &c., 
&c. — with regard to this, are to be rejected, just as they have been with 
regard to the Glass. 

82- 83. If the idea of the Class “Cow” were due to (that of) the 
conglomeration of the various parts, dewlap and the rest, — then we could 
not have the notion of the Class Cow*’ (which we may have cognised 
with regard to one cow) with regard to an individual cow (other than the 
one with reference to which the bovine character has been cognised) ; 
because the dewlap, &c., belonging to one individual cow are entirely 
diiferent from those belonging to the other (and as such the idea of one 
could not apply to the other). 

83- 84. I^or is any commonality of the parts acceptable to the ad- 
versary (the Bauddha, who denies all positive commonality). Therefore 
it must be admitted that the idea of the class “Cow” is brought about 
by something other than the dewlap, &c, 

84- 85. The idea of “ forest ” that we have — with reference to a 
forest other (than the one that has been once perceived to be a collection 
of trees and so forth), — is said to have for its object the class “ tree ” with 
many substrates (in the shape of the many trees making up the forest). 

85- 86. Just as, even though the Glass by itself is one, yet it has 
multiplicity, in view of the individuals (included therein),-— so too, though 
the individuals are many, yet they may be considered as one, in view of 
the Class (to which they belong). 

the parts have been taken away). In the absence of the parts themselves, we cannot 
be cognisant of any conglomeration of them. 

81.82 ••Rejected’* — because there is no occasion for such questions. (See above t 
na MbhMavinirmvikte Mrisnyabhdga’Vikal'pmam). 

82.88 Any idea — of the bovine character, f.i. — ^brought about by the Bewlap 
seen in one cow, cannot be the same as that which is brought about by the same thing 
seen in another cow. And thus we would have to postulate as many bovine characters 
as there are individual cows. 

88.8* This strikes at the theory that the notion of the Olasa “ Oov? ” could pertain 
to all the cows, only if we had a ckss in the shape of the parts of t/ie coiyj—i.e,, the 
ctass “ dewlap ” would inolnde the dewlaps of all cows, and so on. But iDasmnoh 
as the Bauddha denies all positive Glass, even this refuge is barred against him. 

8*.36 The idea of the Forest has been analysed above into that of the Class Tree ” 
loith many substrates j and the sense of the Kdrikd is that this idea may be accepted 
as the commonality inhering in all forests, 

86.88 The Glass by itself is one', but in the shape of Individnals, it is many. So too, 
conversely, the Individuals by themselves aie many j tliough one only, in the shape 
of .the Class. 
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86-89. In the mattei' of denoting either one or many (ohjeets), 
words have their power (of denotation) irrevocably fixed by convention. 
Some (words), like “Ambara” (sky), and. the like, denote the individual 
with its own number (■i.e., singular). In the assertion “ one corn is ripe” 
(said with reference to the sheaves of corn in a field), the word 
(“ Vrzliih ”) denotes the class (“ ”) with its own number (singular), 

in the case of the sannahanana (preparation) of the wife ” (“in accord- 
ing to the Injunction PaMw the word (“ Fatmm") denotes 

the individual (wife) as qualified by the number (singularity of the Class). 
(In the Injunction “ Vasaniaya Icapnijalan alahliet”) the word “ITojofi/- 
jalan'^ signifies the cZass “ 

91- 92. The word “ Darahy whether used with regard to an individual 
(wife) or to the Glass, is always used in accordance with the number of tlio 
constituent parts (i.e., always in the Plural). 

92- 93. The word “ Fawn ” (used always in the Singular) on the 
other hand, signifies many individual (trees) as qualified by the number 
(singularity) of the Class-, or it may be taken to signify the (single) Class 
“ Tree ” as located in many individuals. 

93- 94. Similarly in the case of all such words as “ Series ” { “ Crowd” ) 
&o., we always have some (singular) qualification or other, in the shape 
of conjunction, &c. (which serve to justify the Singular number). There, 
fore the notion of singularity (in these) is not groundless. 

94- 95. If the idea (of single commonality), that is common between 
the Pbmt and the directly perceptible Class, "\ye Said to be non-existing 
(ie., false, with regard to the Glass, simply because it is found to be false in 
the case of Forest), — then (even such known objects as) the trees, &o., 
being equal to the Class (on the ground of sense-perceptibility), (would 

88.89 The Sky is one; the Corns are many ; hence the Singular is based npon the 
Glass, The word ' patnl ’ refers to the wives of all persons performing the Daraa-Purna- 

sacrifice ; hence the Singular number, in the word " patnlm” &b appearing in the 
Sentence must be accepted as referring to the singleness of the OZass “ PaiTO.” The 
class “hTapwialrt” is only one ; therefore the Plural number must be explained as 
pertaining to the plurality of the Individuals. , . 

91.92 This lays down the conventional rules. 

98.94 The singularity of the word “Series” is. based upon the fact of many indivi- 
duals being ioinod to one another in a certain fixed order; and thus this is based upon 
Gon]'unction. 

94.95 The idea of commonality belongs to the Forest, and also to the Class. And 
being found to be false in the case of the Forest, if it be said to be false in the ease of 
the Class, also,— then the well-recognised perceptibility of the Class must also bo 
rejected as false. Following the same course of reasoning; sense-perceptibility being 
common to the trees, to the jars, in the same way as to the Class, — inasmuch as it ha^ 
been found to be false in the case of this last, it cannot but ha rejected as false, with 
regard to the others also. And this would mean that no sensuous perception is true ! ! 
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have to be rejected as false) ; and we would finally come to Nihilism (the 
theoxy of Cmiyavada), 

95- 96. In fact the idea of “ Forest ” apart from the trees (contained 
therein) is only an object of what is a mere semblance of Sense-perception 
(i.e., mistaken Sense-perception) ; and as such, it cannot vie with (t.e., 
cannot be held to be similar to) the (idea of) “ Class,” which is an object 
of direct (and cori’ect) Sense-perception. 

96- 97. If yon urge that “if tbei’e be equality between the Class and 
the Forest, then the Forest also becomes an entity (apart from the trees),” — 
then by this assertion, you would be renouncing the (refutation of the) 
Class-theory, and pointing out objections against an altogether different 
theory (with regard to the nature of the conception of Forest, &o.) 

98. Thus have we explained things in accordance with the nature of 
Words and their Meanings as accepted by all people. In fact, in philoso- 
phical treatises, we cannot use words in an arbitrary sense assumed by 
ourselves. As a matter of fact (as shown above), in accordance with 
ordinary usage, there is a diffei'ence between the (ideas of) Class and those 
of “ Series,” “ Forest,” &c. If however, such difference be not found to be 
reasonable (in accoi’dance with general popular usage) — even then that 
would mean no rejection (of our theory). 

Thus ends the Vanavdida. 

(Section 16). 

SAMBANDHiKSHEPA-PAEiElBA. 

1. The Word and its denotation may be as you have described them 
to be. But you ought to explain the Belation (bet\yeeu them), for the 
sake of which you have taken all this trouble upon yourself. 

2-3. “This relation having already been explained (before), why 
should the question be again asked ? And the reply too (that the Bhashya 

06.96 Therefore the instance of the “Forest ” cannot in any way affect the validity 
of the idea of Class. 

98-^1 If the case of the “ Glass’" is exactly similar to that of “ Forest,’" — then, just 
as the Class has an existence apart from the Individuals, so also would the Forest 
come to have an existence apart from the trees. 

S8 “ jyo rejection’*— -because, even in that case, we have already proved that the 
idea of “Forest” is not false; and so even if the Case of the Forest were similar to 
that of the Class, none of the two could be false. 

I This refers to the “ aiJitt Jeah SowbttndJicxfi', &o., &c.” The sense of the 

Edrilci is that even if it he granted that the word is made up of letters, and that its 
denotation consists in the class, — we have yet to explain what relationship the denota- 
tion bears to the word. 

M “ ’’—the Bhashya says that the relationship' between the word and its 

meaning lies in the fact that the meaning is cognised on the cognition of the word. 
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gives to the question) cannot be the correct reply, because it does not 
mention the form of the relation. If, on being asked ‘ what is the medicine 
for fever ?’“iE one were to reply ‘that by which it is destroyed,’ — what 
information will have been afforded by this reply ? ” 

4. In view of this objection, some people declare, that the author 
of the Bhashya, not being satisfied with the explanation (of the relation 
described) above (in a previous chapter), has again raised the question (of 
the relation between Word and its Meaning), with a view to laying down 
(and explaining) another relation. 

5. Since the relation of “ tAe name and the namedf' (which is the 
relation that has been explained above as subsisting between the Word and 
its Denotation) follows after the comprehension (of the Word), and the 
comprehension must have been preceded by some other relation (because 
without some relation no comprehension is possible) ; therefore that 
relation of the “ name and the named ” cannot be a (causal) factor in the 
comprehension (of the word). 

6. Even before one has come to know the fact of (such and such a 
word) being the name (of a certain thing), he comprehends its meaning 
tlii’ough the cognition of some other relation ; and it is later on that 
he comes to think of the word being the wawe ; (therefore the relation of 
the “ name and the named ” cannot be the means of comprehension). 

7. Others hold the relation (between Word and Meaning) to be one 
of invai’iable concomitance ; inasmuch it is only this (relation) without (a 
cognition of) which, the comprehension of the word could not bring about 
the comprehension of the denotation. 

8. This, however, is not right; because in the Bhashya there is no 
mention of such a relation (as that of invariable concomitance). If the 
reply given in the Bhashya alone be taken to imply this relation (even 
though it does not mention it), then why should the sentence in the 
Bhashya not be taken to imply the contrary (that even without the 
relation of invariable concomitance, compi’ehension is possible) ? 

The sense o£ the objection is that this alone cannot be sufficient; as this does not 
make quite clear the specific relationship borne; specially because the reply is a mere 
begging of the question. As the meaning of the Question is — “ what is the relation 
by which the meaning is cognised on the cognition of the word ?” — and the Reply that 
is given is only a paraphrase of this, just as in tho counter-instance, “that whereby 
fever is destroyed,” is only a paraphrase of the term “fever-medicine.” 

4 This supplies one answer to tho first question in K. 2. 

1 The latter half of the KariJed sets the relationship into the Reply given in the 
Bhashya. 

^ Why should, — When the sentence denotes neither tho necessity of the 

relation nor its contrary, — then it is as reasonable to infer one thing as the other 
There is no restrictive rule. 
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9. And then again, the (application) of the relation of invariahle 
concomitance (to the case of the comprehension of words) has already been 
set aside. And as for the Name, the fact of its (application to the case of 
the Word and its Meaning) comes to be recognised, through the usage of 
oi’dinary people ; and even when the Word is not definitely recognised to 
be the ‘ na-me,’ we are still cognisant of its denotativeness (of the meaning). 

10. Therefore it must be admitted that the (treatment of) “Rela- 
tion ” having been interrupted by a consideration of the nature of the 
denotation of words (in the chapters on Sphota, &c.), it is again brought 
forward simply with a view to the consideration of the q^nestion of its 
eternality or non-eternality. 

11. The expression — •* on the comprehension of the Word, the 
meaning is comprehended ” — also points to the power or denotativeness (of 
the Word), — which (power) consists in the fact of the Word being either 
the agent or the instrument (or means) of the denotation (or significa- 
tion, of the Meaning). 

12. Ohj : “ The relation of denotability does not belong to the Denoter 
(Word) and the Denoted (Meaning) by themselves. And as for compre- 
hension, this is based upon certain conventional rules laid down by men 
(in Dictionaries) Just as (we comprehend certain meanings from) cer- 
tain gestures of the eye.” 

13. Eeply : Is this “ conventional rule ” made in accordance with the 
requirements of each individual mortal being, or of each utterance (of the 

9 As a matter of fact, there is no such invariable concomitance as is mentioned 
above (under “ Sphota ”). Even before the word is cognised as the name, it is known 
to be the denotation of a certain meaning ; and this is due to the fact of onv findii)g 
experienced old persons using it in a certain definite sense ; and it is only when an old 
person says that such and such a word is the name of such and such a thing, that we 
become cognisant of the fact of the word being a Name. The Nyayaratnakara adds 
Though the word is not definitely pointed out as being a name (at least not in so 
many words),— yet the Denotability, that we are cognisant of, and which is quite 
different from the sense-organs aiid the other means of right notion, is nothing more 
or less than what is meant by “ Name ” (‘ Name ’ = that which denotes), For this 
reason, it is certain that it is the relationship of the ‘ Name and Named ’ that is the 
chief factor in the comprehension of meaning. Consequently, the fresh raising of the 
question cannot be attributed to any aversion to this theory (explained above), and to a 
desire for pointing out some other relationship in the shape of invariable cou- 
oomitance, &o. &o.” 

11 “ Power,” ‘ Denotability,’ * Name,’ &o., are all synonymous— all signifying the 
fact of the word being either the agent or the means of signifying the meaning. 

13 With a view to the refutation of the objections, urged in the chapter on 
“ SambandMhshepa,” against the Relationship, the Author first of all recapitulates the 
objections. The sense of the objection is that the Relationship not being natural, it 
cannot be held to be eternal. 
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word) ? Or is it raade once for all, at the beginning of creation, by some one 
person ('Bralmui f.i.) ? 

14 And, does the relation differ with each (different person and 
utterance), or is it one only ? If it be one only, then (being common to all 
individuals, of the past, the pi’esent ai)d the future) it cannot be said to be 
caused (and hence non- eternal) ; andif it differ (with different individuals), 
then people would surely he cognisant of some such differences. 

15. If the I’ule be different (with each different individual), then it 
would be necessary to assume a power (or denotativeuess) with each of these 
different relations (fixed by convention). And then too, a person, who has 
recognised the denotability in accordance with (the rule laid down by) 
one person, could never understand the word when used by another 
person. 

16. If it be urged that each word will be comprehended in accord- 

ance with the rule laid down (with regard to it) by some one person,— 
then, how could a word, with regard to which different conventional rules 
(of deuotability) are laid down by different people, be at all comprehended 
(to have a definite meaning) ? . 

17. If it be held that there is an option among the many significations 

of a single word, — this cannot be; inasmuch as the one (conventional 
deuotability) necessarily rejects the other (and there can be no ground for 
option). Nor, in ordinary usage, are we cognisant of the (simultaneous) 
eo-existence of these (different conventional denotabilities). * 

18. For, we find that all usage is based upon only one (out of the 
many diverse conventional denotabilities). Whereas, if the relation were 
to be governed by different rules laid down by different persons, no one 
(relation) could be the means of the comprehension (of the word). 

19. Even where there is no difference in the (form of the) Word or 
in that of the Meaning in a case where the same word is applied to 

15 Because the Rule, and hence the denotahility, differs with each person. 

18 With regard to a word of which the convention is laid down by. a single person, 
there will not be much difficulty in comprehending its meaning. But with regard to a 
word where there is a difference oE such conventional denotability (as in the case 
of the word “ 'pilu ” which is made by us to denote a tree, whereas the Mlecchas make 
it denote an elephant ), — how could there be any comprehension? 

18 It is only when there is a single relationship between the Word and its Mean- 
ing,— that we can say that such and such a person is trustworthy and the other is not. 
If, however, the meanings of words were to be regulated by different persons, in 
accordance with stray rules laid down by themselves, then, all persons would be equally 
trustworthy,— a palpable absurdity. 

19 We always comprehend the Word as bearing one and the same relation to its 
meaning. Hence there can be no option with regard to this relation ; it must be 
accepted to be one only. 
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the same meaning), — if there be a multiplicity of persons (i.e., if the 
relation subsisting between that word and its meaning be said to be 
different, in accordance with the rules laid down by different people) ; — 
then no option would be possible ; inasmuch as the person comprehending 
the word) is not found to doubt whether this or that is the relation 
(between the Word and its Meaning). 

20. And again, on the word “ cow ” being pronounced owce, — the 
persons present, willing to comprehend it, being many, — if tbe relation 
were optional, then some people would comprehend the word, and others 
wonld not. 

21- 22. If it be urged that “ we could have a simultaneous co-existence 
(of different relations) with regard to the difference among the persons 
(holding the different relations)”, — this cannot be ; as such (co-existence) 
is impossible, on account of the speaker being one only (who must have 
used tbe word with regard to only one relation in his mind) . And if there 
were a difference between tbe ideas of tbe speaker and tbe bearer (with 
regard to the relation borne by the Word to its Meaning), then all ordinary 
parlance would become faulty ; inasmuch as the relation in the mind of 
of tlie hearer would be quite different from that in the mind of tbe speaker 
(and which latter he desires to be conveyed by the word he uses). 

22- 23. lu order to point out a relation (for tbe sake of) the hearer 
what relation could the speaker have recourse to ? If it be the one which 
he has already known, then the speaker cannot be said to point it out to 
him (because he akeady knows it) ; and if lie points out an altogether new 
relation, then this latter not having ever been known by the hearer to 
lead to the comprehension of any moaning, (he could never comprehend 
the word used). 

24. If it be urged that “iu any case (whether the relation be one 

so It would be comprehended only hy that person who had accepted the relation in 
which the word had been used. 

Sl-SS “ Oo-existence”— One and the same word may he accepted to hear the differ- 
ent relations, at one and the same time, in accordance with the opinions of different 
persons. “ Speaker being one only” — Since he can have only one relation in hia mind 
therefore only those among his listeners will comprehend him who wonld have that 
relation tallying with that which they themselves hold. Other people wonld not com- 
prehend him, at least in the particular sense that he wished to he conveyed. 

“ Parlance, &c.”— Because the hearer not comprehending the meaning desired to. 
he conveyed by the speaker, there would be an inextricable confusion, and all intelli- 
gent conversation would cease altogether. 

SS.2S This is the reason why Convention cannot be held to be different with 
different persona. ' , • 

84 It may he all very well with the hearer j but the speaker himself cannot use a 
word in a certain sense, unless he knows for certain that the. word wonld convey that 
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known before, or not) the end of the hearer the compreliension of 
the word) would be accomplished all the same ” ; — (then, we reply), that 
the other pei’son e., the speaker) could not use the word with regard to a 
relation which he himself does not know to be the well-established (means 
of getting at the comprehension of the word). If it be urged that the 
objection urged in k. 22-23 applies also to the case of the Jar, &o.,—( we 
reply) it is not so: because in the case of these it is the cZass (“jar”) 
which is held to constitute the meaning (of the word). 

25-26. Though (even in the case of the jar) it is not reasonable to 
point out (to the hearer) an individual which he already knows to be 
denoted (by the word), and the denotability that may be newly pointed 
out is not known (by the speaker himself) to have the power of bringing 
about the effect (comprehension), — yet the denotability (of the individual 
jar), — -in the matter of fetching it f.i., — is based upon the (fact of the) dcn^s 
(“ jar” being the object denoted by the word, which fact is known both 
to the speaker and to the hearer). And this (“ Class ”) has no beginning 
in time ; whereas your relation has a beginning (depending as it does upon 
conventions made by persons). 

27. If you admit of an eternal commonality (Class) (covering all the 
Relations), then our position is established (since you also revert to that). 
Blit still (even though you have modified your theory with mine, yet, it 
cannot be the correct theory, because) it is not possible (for the denotation 
of a Word) to have a double form. 

28. Because the Relation is only a particular kind of potency (or 
Denotability) ; and of this (Potency) there can be no different individuals. 
And further, the Potency being only inferable from its effect (which is 
one only), it cannot be many. 

Meaning. “ It is the Class, ^c ” — And hence, even to a person who is already cogiii- 
sant of this denotation, we could point out that “ this,” a certain individual before us, 
belongs to the Class “ Jar and this will be conveying a new information to him ; and 
yet in due accordance with a word whose denotability the speaker is cognisant of. 
Consequently the objection urged in K. 22-23 cannot apply to tbe case of the 
individual Jar. 

i36.2» “ And this has no leginning, ^c.” — Inasmuch as the Class has no beginning 
our theory is unaffected by the question—" Before the Class existed w'here did the 
denotahility exist ? ” This can only affect the other party who hold the relation to be 
a caused one, and hence not everlasting. 

87 ” DouUe form"— that of the Class and the Individual — is not possible ; and hence 
your theory cannot be correct; inasmuch as you attribute this double character to the 
denotation of a Word. 

88 The Potency being one and one only, it cannot be divided into individuals ; 
specially as tbe existence of the Potency can be inferred only from its effects; conse- 
quently it could be many only if its effects were many. As a matter of fact, however, 
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29. In fact tlie existence of tbe Potency is. assumed only because, 
without it, certain facts are inexplicable ; and these facts being explained 
through one entity (Class) alone, it is not right to assume many in- 
dividuals. 

30-31. At the time of the mention of the Relation (as fixed by the 
speaker himself), on the word “cow” (fi.) being uttered, some people 
would understand the word by means of their comprehension of the (new) 
relation ; whereas others would not do so (being non-cognisant of the new 
relation fixed upon). Thus then, we see that if the relation did not exist 
(from time immemorial, and were only coined by different speakers) then, all 
persons could not understand the word. If it be argued that, “ if the relation 
were ever existent, then all people would comprehend it (which also is not 
possible),” — we say it is not so; because the relation, though eternal, is 
not cognised by certain people at a particular time (and so the difference 
with regard to each person governs, not the relation itself, but the cog- 
nition thereof by different people). 

32. The word, being the means of the comprehension of its meaning, 
stands in need of its own cognition (by the hearer). Hence even though 
ever-extant, the relation could not express (its meaning), so long as it 
itself were not duly recognised. 

33- 34. With regard to an object that exists, we often find that (in 
some cases, and by certain people) it is not perceived ; whereas that which 
is absolutely non-existent, is never, by any person, known to be extant ; 
because the two properties of existence and won-eaisiewce, being mutually 
coutradiotory, can never belong (simultaneously) to the same object. 

34- 35. Obj. : “ In the same manner, there is a contradiction between the 
knoten and tbe unhnownJ* Beply : The Cognition resides in the person; and 
since there are many persons, this (cognition of the relation simultaneously 
with its non-cognition) cannot be incompatible. Because the cognition does 
not contradict the non-cognition residing in another person. 

we find the effect, in the shape of the denotatiou, to he one only, in the form of the 
Class; therefore the Potency cannot be many. 

*8 “ Pact"— of the denotation of a word; and this is quite reasonably explained, as 
referring to the one entity, Class ; and as such it is not right to apply the denotation 
to the individuals, which are many. 

82 The meaning of a word can never be comprehended until we cognise the 
relation subsisting between them. 

8B.84 It ia a fact of common experience that an object, though existing, may not 
be perceived ; and it is quite possible that the relation, though existing, may not be per- 
ceived, If, however, it were wholly uon-existent, it could never be perceived to exist. 

84.86 The sense of the objection is that the properties of existence and non-existence 
can never belong to the Eolation ; and similarly the characters of being Itmwn and not 
hnown could not belong to it at one and the same time, The sense of the reply is that 
45 
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36. On tlio other hand, between existence and non-existence there is 
a distinct contradiction, on account of both, residing in (a single sub- 
strate) the Relation itself. And since a nmltiplicity {i.e,, number greater 
than one) of this (Relation) has been denied (in Kdrikas 28, 29),, therefore 
we cannot base the compatibility (of existence with a simultaneous non- 
existence) oil that ground' (of multiplicity) (as we have done in the case 

of^^'jpemws)* "■ 

37. The white colour, placed before the blind and the not- blind, is not 
perceived -by the blind, while it is perceived by the other. But this fact 
(of its cognition by one person and non-cognition by another) does not 
prove that it is both non-existent and existent. 

38. There is no contradiction in the former case, because there is 
a diversity, among the persons, based upon the fact of one (person with 
eyes) being capable (of perceiving colour): and the other (the blind person) 
being incapable (of perceiving it). And of perception (of thejcolour) too, 
there is no other reason, save the fact of. its existence. 

39. Thus then, the cognition of usage being equal (on account of its 
ef&ciency to prove the existence of the Relation between Word and its 
Meaning) to the oi’gans of souse-perception (which also infallibly proves 
the oxistenee of the object perceived), — only those, that are endowed with 

the Cognition of the relation belongs to several persons ; and hence it is quite possible 
that at one and the same time, it may be knoion , to one person and unknown to 
another. Existence, on the other hand, belongs to the Eelation itself ; and as this is one 
only, it cannot have both Existence and Non-existence at one and the same time. 

8T The' substrates of Perception and Non-perception are distinct ; whereas that of 
Existence and Non-existence is one only ; viz., Colour, Consequently, though it is quite 
possible for one person to perceive it, while the other does- not do so, — yet it cannot bo 
said that the colour is both extant and non-existing. 

88 And of perception, &c.”— -This anticipates the following argument : ** Granted 
that there can be both Existence and Non-existence of the Eelation ; even then, we could 
hold that, inasmuch as some people do not perceive it, it does not exist at all.” The 
sense of the reply as embodied in the second half of the Karikd is, that the mere fact 
hf-a obrbain thing not being perceived 'by some people can never establish its Non- 
existence? because the non-perception, might be due to some defect in the perceptive 
facnlty of the man ; and while £hB’ thing is , nob perceived by one person, it may be 
perceived by other persons. As a mafeber of fact, it. is the fact of a certain thing being 
perceived that can conclusively establish its existence ; for the simple reason that if 
the thing did not exist it oowld' never have been perceived by any person. Conse- 
quently even if the thing happens to he perceived, by a single person, this fact of its 
perception at once goes to esbablish, beyond doubt, the fact that the thing exists. 

• 89 The means of visual peroeptiou is the Eye; hence one who is without the Eye 

can never see an object. In the same mariner, the cognition of the usage of thp word 
is the means of comprehending its moaning j and hence one who has not that cogni- 
tton;— who does not know the sense in- which the word is used by ordinary people — 
- can riever comprPhend.the meanang of thafeword., , . . 
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the former those that are cognisant of the usage of the word), will 
be able to comprehend its meaning; while others (being devoid of the 
cognition, and thereby) resembling the blind (in the matter of visual per- 
ception), cannot (comprehend it). 

40. And though this (usage) is one only, yet it will, by — 

4.e., tacit supposition — help (all future comprehension), — like the “laying 
of the fire” (at Agnihotra). The remembrances of it will, of course, 
difier, — like the fetching of the “ Agnihotra” Fire. 

41. To all persons ignorant (of the Relation of a Word with a*certain 
meaning), the Relation comes in a well-established form, through previous 
traditions (i.e., from people who have known it befoi’e them, and so on ad 
infinitum) ; and therefore there can be no beginning of the (application of 
the) Relation (to the Word) ; and (as such it must be held to be eternal). 

42. The theory, of the accomplishment (of the Relation) based upon 
(conventional rules made with) each utterance (of the word), has been 
rejected in the Bhashya. And as for the fixing (of the relation) at the 
beginning of Creation, — (this cannot be ; since) we do not admit of any 
such time (the world being eternal and as such having no beginning 
in time). 

43-44. Obj, : “ But, if there be such a Person as would create the 
world, and then set going the processes of Dharma and Adhavma, and the 
^ uses and relations of words, for the sake of the world, — then, such a fact would 

not in any way vitiate the Veda.” BejpZt/ ; Yet-this theory is as difficult 
to prove, as an omniscient person ; hence we have not admitted it (in the 
MlmdtnsS, system). . » - 

*0 One who performs the daily Ac/nihotra has not got to prepare the fire for the 
performance of any other sacrifice ; as the once consecrated firer is used by him in 
all actions- In the same manner, when we have once cognised the usage of a word, 
this one cognition helps us to comprehend it in eyery case. And as in the,. case 
of fire, the Agnihotra fire has to bo fetched from one place to another,— and this fetch-, 
ing difleers in each case,— so in the case of the usage of words also, in every future 
case, we will have to remember the usage, and this recalling to mind will always differ, 
with different persons. 

ii Up to K. 41, we have refuted the theory that the relatiou i? governed by conven- 
tional rales laid down with each different -individual speaker and hearer, "We now 
f proceed to consider the other two alternatives. The theory referred to in the first 

half is refated in the Bhashya, in the section on Words, where it has been defclayed, 
that “ a ^iaglo utterance cannot accomplish the relationship , of fhe word; with its denot- 
ation, nor can it bring about its usage, &«!., &o.” We need not. repeat that refutation 
on the present occasion. Then there remaias the thepi'y that? the meaning of each word 
is fixed by the Creator at the very begiuiung-pf creation, ajud this theory is refuted in 
the next Kurihd by a total denial of any such, creator, 0)i;:h^gin?iu.g of creation, &o. 

1 The opponent means that such a theory is, pqt . -contr^iotory to the Veda. 
For a refutation of the “ omuiscieub” person, see aboye, Biitm 2. 
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45. At a time wlieu all this (earthy water, &c.), did not exist, what 
could have heen the condition o£ the universe ? As for Prajapati himself, 
what could be his position ? and what his form ? 

46. And at that time (when no men existed) who would know Him 
and explain His character to the later created persons ? (If it be held that 
He cannot be perceived by any man, then) without perception (or cogni- 
tion of some sort, by some person), how can we determine this (fact of 
His existence) ? 

47. Then again, in what manner do you believe the world to have 
had a beginning in time? (If it be held that it is brought about by 
a desire on the part of Prajapati, then) since Prajapati is (held to be) 
without a material body, &c,, how could He have any desire towards 
creation? 

48- 49. And if He has a body, assuredly this body could not have 
been created by Himself ; thus then we would have to postulate another 
creator (for his body) (and so on, ad infinitum). If Prajapati’a body he held 
to be eternal, then (we ask) — ^so long as earth (water, &c.), have not been 
produced, of what material would that body he composed ? 

49- 50. Then again, in the first place, how is it that He should have 
a desire to create a world which is to be fraught with all sorts of troubles 
to living beings ? For at that time (of the beginning of creation) he has 
not got any guiding agencies, in the shape of the virtue (or sin), &c., of the 
living beings themselves. Hor can any creator create any thing, in the 
absence of means and instruments. 

51. Even the production of the spider’s net is not held to be without 
some sort of a (material) basis ; as (the net is spun out of) the saliva, which 

All place exists in one of the substances, Hence if these did not exist, where 
could Prajapati stand ? And of what materials could his body be composed ? 

41 If Prajapati has a body, it must be held to he eternal j and when one body 
Would be eternal, how could we deny the etemality of other bodies — our own, for 
instance P The only ground of the belief in the transient cMraeter of our own body 
consists in the fact of its being corporeal or material j and'when one material body is 
transient, there is no reason why Prajfipati’s body should he held to be eternal, For 
if his body is eternal, ours also must be eternal. • : 

49.60 People hold that all the trouble in the world is due to the vicious deeds of 
living beings in the previous birth. This may be quite true ; but at the very beginning 
of creation, there being no previousbirth, no such guiding principle would be available} 
and the blame of creating a troublous world would rest with the creating God. 

61 Even granting the agency of Virtue and Vice, that alone could never suffice for 
the creation of worlds. Because it is always out of some such material as clay and 
the like, that a certain thing— f.i., the Jar — is made ; while Prajapati has got no such 
material at hand} and as snob there being no material basis on which He could proceed, 
all that you supply Him with are the unseen agencies of Virtue and Vice} and this 
could be of no initial help to Him, 
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is produced out of the body of the animals (flies, &o.)> eatea (by the 
spider). 

52. (If it be held that Prajapati creates the world, out of pity, 
then, we say) in the absence of objects of compassion (in the shape of 
living persons), no Pity (or Compassion) could be possible for Him. And if 
He were urged to creations by pure compassion, then He would create only 
happy beings. 

63. If it be urged that “ without some pain, neither the creation nor 
the continuation of the world would be possible, — then (we reply that) 
when everything depends upon the mere will of the Creator Himself, what 
could be impossible for Him ? 

54. And if He were to depend upon Laws and Agencies, then this 
fact would deprive Him of His (boasted) independence. (You say He 
desires to create the world, — will you let me know) what is that end which 
He desires, and which could not be gained without creating the world ? 

65. Por without some end in view, even a fool does not act. Then if 
He were to act so (without any end in view), then what would he the good 
of his intelligence ? 

56. If the activity of the Creator were due to a desire for mere amuse- 
ment, then that would go against his ever-contentedness. And (instead 
of affording any amusement), the great amount of work (required for 
creation) would be a source of infinite tronble to Him. 

57. And His desire to destroy the world (at Pralaya) too would he 
hardly explicable. And (above all) such a Creator conld never bo known 
by anybody. 

58. Even if He were known in form, the fact of His being the Creator 
could never be known. Because, at that time (i,e., in the infancy of creation ) 
what could the living beings, appeainng at the beginning of creation, 
understand ? 

59. They could not understand wherefrom they have been born j nor 


85 Ifc is we who recognise and bow down to the law that without Pain the world 
oonld not exist. Your Creator, however, being all-powerful, could annul the said law, — if 
He were really moved to creation by sheer compassion — and create a world eter- 
nally happy. 

65 « What would, ^c.” — ^For in that case, the action being without any motive, your 
Creator would resemble the Pradhana of the Sdnkhyas. This Pradham is held to he 
non-intelligent, and as such it could not have any motive for its activity. Thus then, 
inasmuch as your Creator too would act without a motive He also would have to be 
admitted to be non-intolUgent ; and certainly this could not be a very palatable morsel 
for you. 

68 One has recourse to an amusement with a view to please himself. Hence if the 
creator wants amusement, He cannot be said to be eternally happy and contented. 

■6^ Because they have appeared after Prajipati has finished his operations. 
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could they know the state of the world prior to creation, or the fact of 
Prajapati being the Creator. 

60. Nor could the idea that they would derive from His own asser- 
tion (with regard to His being the Creator), be altogether trustworthy ; 
because even though He may not have created the world, He might 
speak of having done so, in order to' show off His great power. 

61. In the same manner the Veda that would proceed from him 
would only he doubtful, and hence could. 'not he admitted as a sure proof 
of His existence (and creative power)'. And as for that (Veda) which is 
eternal, how could it make a mention (of facts and processes with refer- 
ence to the creation of living heings, &c.) ? 

62. " For, if the Veda existed before the objects (created), then there 
can he no connection between this (Veda) and the objects created. 'Therefoi’e 
the passages (occurring in the Veda) (which appear to describe the process 
of creation) must be interpreted as praising np something else (a.e., some 
injunctions of sacrifices, &c.) 

63. The idea common among ordinary people (that the Veda men- 
tions of the creation as proceeding from Prajapati) is a mistaken one, 
caused by certain valedictory passages (praising up certain injunctions). 
Because whenever a passage is not duly considered and interpreted together 
with the passages that precede and follow it, it is bound to give rise to a 
misconception, 

64. The use of the Mahabharata, &c., too to the matter of 
Bharma, «&o., is in the form of telling stories (exemplifying and praising 
up certain duties and sacrifices), just like that of the Vedic passages 
(which seem to mention certain processes, while they only praise up 
certain sacrifices). Therefore the notion (of the creation proceeding from 
Prajapati) got from these passages occurring in the Pnranas, &o.); 
would also be only a mistaken one. 

65. Because mere story-telling cannot have any use, therefore in all 
these (stories making up the Puranas) we must admit of something that 
could he the object of praise or dispraise (embodied in the stories) ; — and 
this something may be that which is enjoined either in the Veda, or in 
the Puranas themselves. 

66. If there were- any ■ such thing as fhe first of the Veda 

81 Since tliero is a mention of creation, it mast have been composed after 
the event. - 

62 "No connection”— i.e., the Veda that existed before the creation came about, 
could not speak of the event. 

64 The story of the creation mentioned in the Puraiias must also be taken -only as 
praising certain saorifloes j it cannot be taken as literally true. 

66 The second half of the KariM refers to the theory that during Pralaya the 
Veda liea latent-in the bbaoai of . had- at the beginning of ’creation it is 
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(towards injunction, & 0 .), (this would, mean that the Veda has had a 
beginning, and) then wo could never have an idea of the fact of its not 
being composed by anybody (but being eternal in itself). The theory 
too, that during universal dissolution the Veda resides in (the person of) 
Prajapati, could, at best, only be considered doubtful. 

67. If, however, you assume the oternality of the Creator and the 
processes of creation and dissolution, — then too, we could only admit of 
a gradual process of creation, such as we see in the case of present living 
beings (creating the Jar, &o.) 

68. And , as for a “ PraZuya” in the form of universal destruction, 
we find no proofs for admitting it. Nor could such an action (of destruc- 
tion) on the part of Prajapati sei've any useful purpose. 

69r70. And for such souls as have (the load of) actions (DJicmna uTid 

brought forth by Him iuto its full activity ; and this fact of being brought into activity 
does not necessarily itnply its non-eternality. The meaning of the Kdriha is that the 
theory referred to is extremely improbable, and has already been refuted . under 
Sutra (2). 

61 With this KdriJcd begins the consideration of the Faifls/ii&a theory, which is 
thus summed up in the Nyaya-ratnilhara : “ The processes of creation and dissolution 
are eternal. After a hundred years of Brahma have elapsed during the existence of the 
world, there arises in the mind of God a desire bo destroy the world ; and in obedience 
* to this desire, there comes about a universal disjunction, of atoms, and in the end all 
that is left behind, is only a number of disjointed atoms of Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
Akdga, (i.e., Space) and Soul ; during this time all the DAorma and Ad/iama of indivi- 
dual man are kept in abeyance by Divine Will ; these Dharma and Adharma lie latent 
in. the soul of each individual. -When the period of dissolution passes, the same God 
seeing the souls of meu lying idle, without obtaining the results of their deeds and 
misdeeds, takes pity on them ; and this pity gives rise to a desire on His part for 
creation, and directly all homogenous atoms become combined, —those combinations 
bringing into existence all the various objects of the world; and then the Dharma and 
Adharma of the men are let loose; and this going forth into activity comes. to affect 
the destiny of each individual soul, throwing some of them down into animal life, 
while raising others to lives in nobler families. And then the same God creates the 
Veda, with a view to explain Dharma and Adharma to the world. Thus it is that the 
Veda comes to differ with each cycle of creation. But inasmuch as this process itself 
is eternal, the Veda, the Creation and the Dissolution, should all be considered eternal, 
and so also the Creator.” The sense of the second half of the KdriJed is that any such 
simultaneous creatiou as the Vaigeshilca speakes of, we never come across in, ordinary 
life, where every process is distinctly gradual. Hence we cannot admit of any suqh 
simultaneous creation. 

68 And no intelligent creator could have rppourse to such a suicidal process, unless 
it served some very important purpose of- his ; and since we oanngt think of any such 
purpose we cannot believe in a Universal Dissojutipn. 

69.10 The Yaiqhhilta holds that during. the aoula of men continue to exist 

with all their Dharma and Adharmaljiag latept^ .without bringing about any results ; 
this the Kdrikd de7iiies. 
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Adharma) upon them, there can be no existence, during which there is no 
enjoyment of their results. Nor can the results of one action be res- 
trained by any other action (in the shape of the Creator’s desire, as held 
by the Vaigeshilca ) ; and it is not possible for all actions to continue to 
remain devoid of their results. Nor is there any single action, the result 
of which could be the non-fruition of all other actions (and which single 
action would thereby keep the other actions in check). 

71. Then again, if all the actions (of persons) were to be destroyed 
(at the dissolution), then no future creation would be possible ; for, under 
the circumstances (i.e., if actions were destroyed), what could he the means 
of bringing out these actions (out of their latent state) ? 

72. If the desire of God be held to he such a means, then that 
(desire) in itself could be an efficient cause of the creation of souls. And 
if creation were dependent upon God’s wish, it would be useless to 
assume the (agency of) actions {BTiarma and Adharma), 

73. And it is not possible for tbe God’s desire too to be produced 
without any cause. If there be any such cause (of the production of 
tbe God’s desire), then that could also he the cause of the (production of 
the worldly) elements also. 

74. If one were to argue that ‘ the production of the bodies of living 
beings is controlled by an intelligent agency (in tbe form of God’s 
desire), — because they are made up of certain constituent parts, — ^like a 
house, &c.,’ — then, ho should be answered thus : 

75-76. If by “ control” it is meant only the fact of some intelligent 

11 The Yaiqh'hi'ka holds that when the God desires to create again, then the 
Dharma and Adharma of men come out; and it is in accordance with these that 
he regulates the next creation. But when all actions are destroyed at Pralaya 
they would cease to exist and there would be no means of bringing them into 
activity. 

72 It wo\ild be a needless complication to assume that it is God’s wish that 
manifests the destroyed actions which regulate the creation. God being omnipresent 
and omnipotent, if His wish had anything to do with the creation, there would be no 
need for any other agency. 

13 God’s desire too cannot be eternal ; as that would lead to eternal creation or 
eternal dissolution. If, on the other hand, the desire be noU'eternal, there must be 
some cause that gives rise to it in the mind of the Creator. And then for the activity 
of this cause also, we would require another cause, and bo on, ad infinitum. Even 
granting the possibility of a cause for the God’s desire, if there be such a cause, that 
alone conld suffice for the creation of the world, and there would be no need of postu- 
lating an intermediate agency, in the shape of the God’s desire. 

7B.7« “Redundant”— because it only proves that the world is affected by intelli- 
gent agencies; and as the actions of even individual living beings are such intelligent 
agencies, your argument does not necessarily establish the superintendence of a snpra- 
mondane intelligent cause, in the shape of an omniscient God, 
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agency being tlie cause of creation, — tben, inasmuch as all creation could 
be accomplished by the actions of all living beings (which are intelligent 
agents), your argument would become redundant (proving a fact already 
proved ; for no one denies the fact that the diversity of the world is regu- 
lated by the actions of living persons). (And yon have the same redun- 
dancy) even if by “control” you mean that the creation of bodies is 
preceded by the desire of an intelligent agent ; because the actions (of 
living beings) too are preceded by it (i.e., a desire, to act, on the part of 
the acting persons). 

If, however, you mean that the creation follows immediately after the 
desire, then (wo say that) there is no such immediate sequence even in the 
case of your own instance (the making of a house not following imme- 
diately after the desire of the builder). 

77. Your premises too are inconclusive (ie., deficient and doubtful), 
with regard to the body of God Himself. For His body too must have 
had a beginning, inasmuch as it is also a body, like ours (made up of 
constituent parts) . 

78. If it be argued that “ the production of the God’s body too is 
controlled by His own intelligence, and as such this (case of the God’s 
body) does not go against the conclusion (of the argument mentioned in 
K. 74),” — then (we reply that) the bodiless God, being like an emancipated 
soul, could not exercise any control. 

79. And if in the case of the jar, &c. (that you cite as an instance) 
you refer to the superintendence of the potter, &c., then the control of the 
God would not apply to these (and as such the instance could not prove 
the fact of the creation of the body being controlled by God) ; if, on the 
other hand, you mean that the making of the jar zs controlled by God, 
then you vpould have the deficiency of the major term (that is to say, the 
fact of the jar, &c., being controlled by God is not recognised by us, and 
hence these could not serve as instances to prove the same with regard to 
the body, &e.) 

80. And if you take the instance (of jar, &e.), as it is commonly 

■n And thus the body of the God also would have to be controlled by an intellig- 
ent agent, in accordance with your argument. But yon deny any such control over 
the divine body, and thereby you weaken your own argument. 

78 “ Bodiless God ” — If God wore to control the production of his own body, then 
he could do so only in a bodiless state j inasmuch as so long this controlling force has 
not been exerted, his body could not have been produced. And just as a soul that has 
been emancipated from the world and has become bodiless cannot exert any controll- 
ing force over anything, so too a bodiless God could not exert any control. 

80 The jar is found to be raade'by the potter, who is not a god, and who is perish- 
able. Hence in accordance with this instance, the argument would stand thus : “ The 
body is not created by a God, — because it is controlled by intelligence— as for instance, 
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recognised, tlien the premiss would contradict (the conclusion) ; inasmuch 
as in that case (the instance would lead to the conchision that) the body, 
&c., ave produced by one who is not a God, and who is himself perishable. 

81- 82. If it be held that God does not Himsolf carry on any opera- 
tions, as the potter does (towards making the jar), — then, how could an 
insentient entity (in the shape of the atoms) follow His desire ? Therefore 
the creation of the atoms, &c., could never be brought about by a mere 
desire of His. 

82- 83. Of a Person who is Him.self extremely pure, the modiRcations 
(in the shape of this universe) could not be impure (as the world is found 
to be). Dharma, &c., too being absolutely under His power, it is not right 
(and reasonable) that there should be pain (in this world). And if the 
activity (of the world) were to be dependent upon {i.e., regulated by) 
these (H/mma, &c.), then that would be accepting something else (^.e., 
an agency other than God’s desire). 

84. The God himself being absolutely pure, and there being no other 
object (at the time of creation), what could bring about the activity of 
Hescience, which (in falsity) resembles a dream ? 

85. If the mobility (to activity) were held to be due to something 
other (than Brahma), then you would have duality (since you would be 
admitting the existence of Brahma and something else to stimulate the 

the jar, &o. j and thus the premisa that you brought forward to prove the creation to 
have been brought about by a God cornea to prove something quite to the contrary. 

81.88 The KciriM combats the theory that God does not actually work out the 
creation Himself, as all that he does is to express a desire, that is instantly obeyed by 
the eternal atoms of matter, which proceed to combine homogenously and thus form 
the oudless substances. Against this theory the question is put— how could the insen- 
tient atoms be cognisant of, and obey, the wish of the God ? 

88.88 Now begins the refutation of the Smhhya-Veddnta theory that the world is 
only the modiiioation of a single Person, who is extremely pure, &o., &o. If then, it be 
held that the evils in the world are due to the past Adharma of the men, — then, inas- 
much as this AcJharma also would be under His guidance, He might, on account of His 
extrema purity, remove the impurities of the world, which would be left absolutely pure 
and' happy. Further, if you grant the fact of the creation of the world having its 
character regulated by Dharma, &c., then that would amount to an acceptance of 
agencies other than that of Divine Will, operating towards the creation of the world. 

84. Even the Vedanta theory is not tenable by itself. Because when nothing but 
Brahma exists, what is it that causes the Nescience to operate towards creation ? It 
could not be Brahma Itself; as That can have nothing to do with Nescience, which is a 
false entity and whose functioning is as unreal as a dream. 

86 If Nescience were natural, then to whom would it belong ? Certainly not to 
Brahma ; as that consists of Absolute Knowledge, and as such could not have any con- 
nection with Nescience. Then the existence of Nescience apart from Brahma would 
bring about Duality. And above all, if Nescience, like Brahma, were natural, it could 
never be set aside, and hence no Deliverance would he possible. 
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activity of ]Srescience). And if liresoience itself were only natural (and as 
suclx not requiring any stimulation from without), then none could strike 
it ofl! (and we could not have any Deliverance). 

86. A natural existence (like that of Hescience) could be destroyed 
only by the influence of something unique (i.e,, some such agencies as those 
of meditation, &c.) But for those who have their only means (of deli- 
verance from Nescience) in the Self, there cannot be any unique agency. 

87. Even for those (the 6'5«fcZijyas) who hold the Person (soul) to be 
inactive, how could there be any functioning of the Attributes, at thebegiu- 
ning (of creation ) P Because till then there would be no Jtarina (of the 
souls). 

88. Nor at that time could there be any false cognition ; nor could 
there be any attachments and aversions (that would disturb the equilibrium 
of the Attributes) ; because all these are functions of the Mind; and this 
Mind will not yet have boon produced (at the beginning of creation). 

89. Some people hold that the cause, of the bondage of souls, lies in 
their actions existing in a state of latent potentiality. But this is not 
correct ; inasmuch as the effect is not produced from a cause which is only 
latent (and does not function towards its production), 

90. The potentiality of the curd, — so long as it is only lying latent 
in the milk (and has not come out in the curd itself) — is not able to bring 
about the JDadhlha (a special substance prepared out of the curd). This 
potentiality of the curd in the milk is the cause of the curd only (which 
is prepared directly from the milk) ; and as for the Daclhlka, its cause is 
something else (i.e., the potentiality of the Dadhiha itself, in the curd). 

91. If the effect were to be produced from the cause still in a state 

8® The Adwaiti liolda that the ouly means o£ destroying Nescience is the know- 
ledge o£ self; bat since this is not possible, and no other adequate means is ad- 
mitted, therefore Nescience, if held to be a natural entity, could never he destroyed, 

81 Now begins the refutation of the Sanhliya theory. That theory is that the 
soul does not operate towards the creation of the world, which is brought by a disturb- 
ance in the three Attributes of Primordial matter, that function along, and bring about 
the various objects of creation; and the agency that disturbs the equilibrium is that 
of the 7(aima of persons to take their births in the forthcoming creation. The sense 
of the KariM is the first creation could not have been due to any such Karina ; because 
till then none existed. 

80 The Dadhika is made of the curd; and in milk we have the potentiality of the 
curd ; consequently, if latent potentialities were to bring about effects, the Dadhika 
could be prepared directly from the milk. Similarly the child could perforin the feats 
of the grown-up man; as it has all the strength and energy of the man lying 
latent in it. 

81 Because even when the effects of the action have been brought about, and 
experienced, the action is not destroyed (as an entity can never be destroyed), but con- 
tinues latent ; and if latent causes were to bring about their effects, what would be 
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of latent potentiaUty,—t'hQn there would be bondage (to the soul) (by 
harma), even Avben this latter will have already produced its results. 

92. Because ifc is held (by , the SSnhhjas) that even on its destruc- 
tion (by fruition) harma continues to exist in a state of latent potentiality. 
In fact even the performance of an action would be useless, as even before 
(it has been performed) its potentiality must exist (and this would bring 
about the result for the sake of which the action is sought to be performed.) 

93. And then, why is it that you do not postulate Attachment (aver- 
sion), &C.5 — in their latency (at the time of creation), — to be the cause of 
bondage (of the soul) ? If you say that you accept Tcarma (to be the cause 
of bondage) because it has not yet produced its results, — ^this cannot be ; 
because there could not be even a manifestation (or appearance) of that 
learma, 

94. Then again. Knowledge could not be the cause of Deliverance ; 
since it is not a counter-entity (contrary) to the potentiality of karma (audit 
is this latter that you hold to be the only cause of bondage) ; for, assured- 
ly, Knowledge is not in any way contrary to the potentiality of karma. 

95. Though it is understood that actions are, like attachment, &c., 

there to prevent this action from producing its own, in the shape of the bondage of the 
soul 5 and thus no delivei'ance would be possible. 

92 “ Must exist, &o., — because the Sdnlthya holds that everything that is done or 
produced in this world already exists in a latent state, — finally in the Prakriti. 

98 Because at the time of creation also, the attachment, &o., of the soul must be 
continuing in their latent state,— why cannot you attribute the soul’s bondage directly 
to these ? And why should you seek for its cause in the actions only ? The sense of 
the intermediate objector is that certain actions, before they had produced their 
results, had been restrained in their activity, at the time of Dissolution, by the desire 
of God; consequently inasmuch as these have to bring about their effects, it is these 
that we hold to be the cause of bondage. The latter part of the Kdrikd rejects this 
. explanation on the ground that, if a latent cause were to produce its effect, an action, 
endowed with all its potentialities, would at once bring about its results, even before the 
action has had time to manifest itself. The purport of all this is that, as shown in the 
foregoing Kdrikd, au action would (in accordance with the activity of the latent cause) 
bring about its effects, even before it is performed (and thereby manifested) j and as such 
it could not exist, for any length of time, without bringing about its effects, in order to 
burst forth, at the time of creation. And it is equally impossible, in accordance with 
your theory, for the action not to produce its result at the time, as it should appear 
at the time of creation, Because, according to you, an action must produce its effects 

straight off, as also that the action cannot manifest itself. 

95 Actions being brought about by ignorance, as soon as knowledge would appear, 
the actions would cease to be performed. But they would still continue to exist in their 
latent forms ; and inasmuch as these potentialities of actions would not be the effects 
of ignorance, no amount of knowledge could remove them. And, according to you, 
atent causes also bring about their effects ; consequently, these latent potentialities 
of actions would be sure of bringing about their effects in the shape of the soul’s 
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brought about by ignorance, yet Knowledge cannot set aside these (actions 
as existing, in a state of latent potentiality). 

96. That there is destruction of actions by means of Knowledge is 
not proved; as is also the theory that (through the force of knowledge) 
the Action exhausts itself by producing its result in the smallest degree (in 
order to free the knowing soul from bondage), — just like some crdmo com- 
mitted by a royal prince (which is let go after only a nominal punishment 
has been inflicted upon him). 

97. If, even now-a-days, an action in a state of latent potentiality 
were to be the cause (of its efleots), then it would be quite reasonable to 
speak of its causal efficiency even at the time (of Dissolution) when, the 
only entity held (by you) to remain would be the Pmkrii. 

98- 99. In ordinary life, we find that it is the function (or active 
state) of the mind (of a person), that is the cause of (his) actions. But 
this (activity of the mind) does not exist at the time (of Dissolution). 
And ( even if such activity of the minds were possible at the time of Dissolu- 
tion), since (at that time) all minds would be mixed up (in the Prakrti), 
there would be an admixture (of their functions, and consequently also) of 
the actions. Therefore that which is called “ Adhikara ” (z.e., the actions 
in a state of latent potentiality) cannot be held to be the cause of bondage. 

99- 100. Even if AdMkdra'^ bo taken to mean capa&ihYy, no separa- 
tion (of it from the Prakrti and the Soul) would bo po.ssiblo t as the capa- 
bility of the soul to enjoy consists in his intelligence, and that of Prakfti, 
to be enjoyed, in its non-intelligence. And these (capabilities) are never 
absent in them (Soul and Prakfbi). 

bondage, and no Deliverance would be possible. Therefore knowledge cannot bo held 
to be the means of Deliverance. 

98 There is no cause for believing in a destruction of actions by knowledge. 

91 Because you hold that at the Dissolution, all things become dissolved into, and 
continue to lie latent in, the Prakrti- (Primordial matter), — to burst forth again into 
creation at a suitable time, — ^you must admit that the actions have their potentialities 
lying latent in the same Prakrti ; as, according to you, nothing can be totally annihi- 
lated. And thus, even at the Dissolution, there would be nothing to prevent the actions 
from bringing about their effects. 

98-99 “ Admimture ” — all the minds and the actions due to them being mixed up in 
the Prakrti, the actions of a soul in bondage might belong to a soul that has been 
delivered, and nice 

99.100 Some people hold that in the assertion that “ the cause of bondage is the 
Adhikara,’’ what is meant by the word ‘ adhikara* is not the potentiality of actions (to 
he performed), but the capahility of the Prakpti to he enjoyed and that of the Soul io 
enjoy. The Kdrikd rejects this explanation, on the ground that neither the Prakrti 
nor the Soul could ever be severed from this capahility ; and as such, the cause of 
bondage continuing for ever, there could be no Deliverance; just as intelligence never 
leaves the Soul, so, in the same manner, non-iutelligence never leaves the Prakrti. 
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101. If Ignorance be held to be the cause of tbc production of 
actions, — then from the destruction of Ignorance could result only the non- 
production of (fresh actions), and not the cessation of the results (of 
previous actions) . 

102. It is not by means of Sense-perception (Inference), &c., that 
Knowledge is cognised to be the cause of Deliverance. Nor does the Veda 
declare that deliverance results from Knowledge, such as it is held to be 
by the SSnhhyas and others. 

103. That *' Self is to be known ’’ has not been enjoined with a view 
to the attainment of Deliverance. All that it indicates is the fact that 
the knowledge of self is a cause of activity towards certain sacri- 
fices. 

104. And when this (knowledge of self) has been recognised to ho 
(enjoined) for the sake of something else (i.e., engagement in saci’itices), 
the mention of results (“ He doth not return,” &c. ), that we find (in con- 
nection with the passage— “ The soul ought to bo known”), must be 
taken to be merely as a valedictory declaration (meant to praise up the 
knowledge and its results in the shape of activity in sacrifices) ; and as 
for real results, there can be none other than Heaven, &o, (mentioned as 
the I’esults of various sacrifices). 

105. If Deliverance be held to be merely the enjoyment of pleasures, 
then it would be synonymous with “ Heaven and this is perishable (and 
not eternal as you hold Deliverance to be). 

106. Because nothing that has a cause (i.e., that which is caused) 

101 The destructiou of the cause could only result in the non-production of its 
further effects. Consequently, even when ignorance would be destroyed by knowledge, 
all that we could expect would be that no more actions would he brought about. But 
the destruction will, in no way, bo able to affect the fruition of the seeds sown by the 
actions of the past ; for the simple reason that this fruition is not the effect of ignor- 
ance, whose destruction, therefore, could not affect the formei’. 

10? The Veda, even seemingly, lends its support only to such knowledge as is held 
by the^Vedanti to be the means of Deliverance. 

lOS The knowledge discriminating the Soul from Prak^ti is of use in the Jyotishtoma 
and other sacrifices that lead to results beyond the physical world ; inasmuch as, unless 
the Soul is learnt to he discriminated from the Body, how can people believe that 
such results as are not obtainable in this physical world could be attained by men ? 
And unless one believes in the possibility of suoh results being obtained, he can never 
engage himself in the pei’formance of those sacrifices of which the results are said to 
accrue to the performer in a superphysical world. Consequently, it is with a view to 
making people take to the performance of such sacrifices, that the Soul is enjoined to be 
distinguished from Praltyti. And having this perceptible result, the said knowledge 
. cannot be said to have any other, in the shape of Deliverance, &o. 

108 Bondage consists of attachment to the Body j and it is the negation of this that 
constitutes Deliverance. Therefore Deliverance must be held to be the destruction of 
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is ever known to bo imperishable (eternal), therefore one could ha deli- 
vered (i.e., Deliverance would be possible) only through the absence oO 
the cause (of bondage) — (an absence) due to exhaustion (by fruition) of 
all ^a?*jna (fccjsrma being the sole cause of bondage). 

107. Barring its negative ohavactei*, there is no other ground for the 
oternality of Deliverance. And no negation can ever be the effect of any 
action (therefore Deliverance cannot bo held to bo the effect of Knowledge), 

108. The fact (as to the manner of Deliverance) i.s that for those that 
have come to know of the real character of Self, — all their past actions 
having been exhausted by fruition, and there being no subsequent residue 
(of actions), — the body is never again produced (and this is what is meant 
by Deliverance). 

109. It is only for the purpose of enjoying the results of our past 
actions that our body is produced ; consequently, when there are no actioms 
(left to bring about their results), there is no cause left for such produc- 
tions (of the body). 

110. One desiring Deliverance, therefore, , would not engage in (i.e., per- 
form) such actions as are either prohibited or are enjoined with a view to the 
attainment of certain (material) results. But he would continue to per- 
form those that are enjoined as necessary (and to bo performed daily) ; 
and those that are enjoined as to be performed on certain specific occasions 
(such as eclipses and the like), — in order to avoid the sin ( accruing from 
the non-performanoe of such actions). 

111. The effects (of the necessary sacrifices f.i.) are known to result 

the present body and the non-production of any future lady for the particular Soul, 
Bondage again is due to Karma ; so when Karma is desfcroyod by fruition, the conse- 
quent Bondage ceases by itself on the cessation of its instigating cause (Karma) j and 
thus Deliverance being of a negative character, would be eternal j in fact all total des- 
tractions are eternal ; and Deliverance too has been shown to be only the total destruc- 
tion oi the presonh loodj, &o., &o. . 

101 The result of knowledge is what has been explained above, in K. 103. 

108 Body is never produced.” — Because it is only Jfama that brings about the con- 
finement of the Soul in a body. Says the Kdgihd : “ Since all persons so delivered are 
also found to be knowing the character of the self, therefore we nausb admit that such 
knowledge is only an indirect auxiliary aid to Deliverance; but it cannot be held 
to be the real direct final cause of deliverance” (see above). 

110 This refers to the following objection : “ If such bo the case, then ono who 
desires Deliverance would cease to perform the actions enjoined in the Veda; because 
if ho were to perform such actions he would be sowing seeds for the reaping whereof 
he should have to take another birth in the physical world.” The sense of the Kdrika 
is clear. 

“ To avoid sin, ^c” — If he does uot avoid sin, he will have to be bora again, in 
order to reap the harvest of that siu. 

111 This refers to the following objection ; “ Even of necessary actions— -the Agni- 
otra and the like, — certain results, iu the shape of Heaven, &o., are mentioned in the 
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only when they are desired hy the agent ; and as sneh they could not accrue 
to one who does not desire them. And as this (aversion to results) exists 
in one who know^s one’s real self, it is in this that such knowledge comes 
to he oi indireci use (to the attainment of Deliverance). 

112. It is not at all necessary for people who are conscious of their 
bodies (as being the only impediment to Deliverance), to have an idea of 
Creation and Dissolution, beyond (their own bodies), with regard to the 
whole universe. 

3 13, Therefore the theory of Creation and Dissolution must be admitted 
to resemble the present every-day processes (of production and destruc- 
tion) ; and any particular idea of these with regard to the production and 
destruction of the whole universe cannot be established, for want of proofs. 

114-116. Even the existence of a Creator is to be rejected in the same 
manner as an omniscient person. Any such Creator cannot differ from 
ordinary people, except through (an excess of) Dharma; nor is Bharma 
possible without performance (of actions) ; and performance is not possible 
without an idea (of the action to be performed) ; this idea is not possible 
except from the Veda; nor is (a knowledge of) the Yeda possible without 
(a comprehension of) words, &c. Therefore it must be admitted that all 
these (Words, &q.,) existed before the Creator. And again, such a creator 
may be proved to have been preceded by the Veda, on account of His being 
an intelligent being, like ourselves (who are preceded by the Veda). 

117. It is impossible to give an adequate reply to the people who 
assert (the fact of the Creator being preceded by the Veda) on the ground 
of these reasonings (explained in K. 114-116). Therefore the followers of 

Veda; consequently, even i£ one were to perform these necessary actions, he would 
have to he born again for the enjoyment of these results.” The sense of the reply is 
that the person desiring Deliverance performs tliese necessary actions, not with a view 
to their results, but simply with a view to avoid the sin accruing from the neglect of 
the necessary actions; consequently, the results of these actions can never accrue to 
him. “ Indirect use, ^c.”— If there were no knowledge of Self, the person would nob 
'have an aversion to results ; and as such, hie would perform actions with a view to their 
results, which would thus accrue to him, and he would have to be born again for the 
enjoying of these results. Thus we find that the knowledge of Self is of indirect use, 
in that it indirectly saves the person from falling into the meshes of actions and their 
.results.: 

112 In order to establish the possibility of Bondage and Deliverance, it is only 
necessary to have distinct ideas of Creation and Dissolution with regard to the Body . 
Tlierefora the mention of ” Creation ” and ” Dissolution ” with regard to the wdiole 
universe must be taken to be meant^only to eulogise Destiny, and hence to induce man 
to perform such sacrifices as would turn the tide of that Destiny, 

114.116 Prnjapati cannot be accepted as the Creator, unless he be something greater 
than other persons. And as no such ^eatness is possible without a knowledge of the 
Veda, the Veda must be accepted as having existed before Prajapati. 
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tlio Veda must explain the usage (of Words) as being without a beginning 
(i.e., eternal). 

118-119. Those persons — who, finding Sense-perception inapplicable 
to the case, seek to prove, by Inference, the existence of an Ordainer of 
the (meaning of the words) “cow,” &o., on the ground of these being 
related (to the objects denoted), like the words Dittha,” &o. (proper 
names fixed by ourselves), — are to be met by this counter-argument: ‘all 
people come to know the relation of the words “cow” (to their denotations) 
from other people, — because they use the words, — like myself.’ 

120. Ohj. : “If such be the case, then even the relations of (proper 
names) ‘ Devadatta, ’ &c. (with the individuals they signify) would come 
to bo eternal (which is absurd, because the persons themselves are not 
eternal).” Reply : (Though the inferential argument just brought forward 
would justify such eternality of proper names, yet) this idea of etcrnality 
would cease on account of its contradiction (and consequent rejection) by 
a fact of Sense-perception (the perishableness of the persons named), — 
specially as this (Sense-perception) is more authoritative (than Inference). 

121. Or, as a matter of fact, in the case of proper names too, the 
denotability may be regarded as eternal, even though its application (to a 
particular individual) may he non-eternal. And it is the non-eternality 
appertaining to this (application) that leads ns to mistake the denotability 
(to he non-eternal also). 

122- 123. In the case of (common names) “Oow, ” &o., however, there 
is no such mistake ; because, in this case, the application too is eternal. 
For, as a matter of fact, the Relation (between the word and its denotation) 
must be admitted to exist before all the people that ai-e found to use it. 
The relation being thus established (to have existed before all persons using 
it, from times immemorial), there could he no beginning for that relation. 

123- 124. If a word be taken to signify its meaning on the ground 
of its being used by a trustworthy pei’son, — and nob through its own 

118.U9 “ All x>oople, ^c .” — We find in our own case, that whatever word we use, 
wo nso it only in that sense which we have learnt from other people. So from this fact, 
we can oonolnde that all persons must use words only with such meanings as they may 
have learnt from other people, 

J2Z.123 fiud that the relationship must exist before it can be made use of by 
anyone. Thus then, inasmuch as the word had been found to have been used, since 
time out of mind, to express a certain moaning, we must admit that the peculiar rela- 
tionship between tiio word and that meaning must have existed, even before that time. 
Consequently the relationship cannot be conceived, of as having a beginning in time, f.e,, 
we must admit it to bo eteimal. 

183.1341 The BMsliya snys that we are not Opgnisant of any originator of the rela- 
tionship ; and that therefore, there can be no such originator ; and the significance of 
words must rest wholly upon themselves, and not upon any personal agency. 
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iulierent denotability — , then, how is it that we have no coginsance (eithev 
direct or recalled to memory) of the trustworthiness (of that person) ? 

124- 125. For example, the Bauddhas, so long as they do not recognise 
an: assertion to emanate from Buddha, &c. (their trustworthy source), they 
do not accept it as true, even though there may he an idea brought about 
by the sentence. 

125- 126. OhJ. : “ But when a certain conventioual rule is laid down 

by someone (as that ‘ H and at ’ should be known as ‘ vrddhi ’), people accept 
a and ai to be styled ‘ vrddM,’ even when, subsequently, they cease to re- 
member Paniui (the originator of the rule). Therefore the remembrance 
of the originator cannot be regarded as necessary, ” ; But the 

aphorism itself, carrying with it the name of Paniui, would lead to an idea 
of Panini (being the trustworthy originator of the rule ) . 

127, Then again (in the case of the word ^‘cow”), we have no asser- 
tion (of the rule) in the form that “ the word coiv is to apply to the object 
with the dewlap, &c.” In fact it is impossible to make any such (asser- 
tion), because the words (“ detokp, ^’c.), (of which the assertion consists) 
could not have got their own relations (with their individual denotations) 
known at that time. 

12S-129. For these reasons we could in no way have any compi’ehen- 
sion, without (an idea of) the originator (of the meaning of the word), 

124.1S6 Those who take their stand upon the trustworthiness of the source of the 
assertion, do not accept the truthfulness of any assertion until they have found that 
it has emanated from one of these trnstworthy soxxrces. So, if we held to the view 
that a word can denote a meaning, only on account of the veracity of the originator 
of its connection with that meaning, then, in the case of every word, we would stand 
in need of an idea of the originator of the significance of that word, in order to be 
sure of the meaning applied being authorised by a trustworthy origin. 

186.188 This refers to Pmmi’s VfddhirMaia’ (I — i-— 1). The sense of the 

reply is that as soon as the is cognised, it is directly known as one of Panini’s 

Sfitras; consequently the Sutra must be held to carry, within itself, the authority of 
Pauini’s name. Therefore every idea of the Sutra and its meaning is necessarily accom- 
panied by an idea of the originator of the Sittra. This is found to be the case with all 
words whose trustworthiness depends upon the character of their originator, 

131 Unless the meanings of the words, ‘dewlap,’ ‘animal,’ &o., are all knoxvn 
generally and distinctly, how could they be used in laying down any rules, &c. If one 
rule were held to be based upon another set of rules, pertaining to each word of the 
assertion, then these latter rules would stand in need of another set of rides, and so on 
and on, ad infinitum. 

188.189 In the case of visible things, such comprehension is quite possible; only 
because such things are capable of being verified by other means of right notion. In 
another case, — where f.i. Panini lays down the rule that " one should use the Sanskrit 
word * Gatih* and not the vernacular word ‘ QSw,* because in using the former we acquire 
a certain Tirtue,"' — where the Virtue is not capable of being verified by any other 
means of knowledge, if we use the word * Cfuah’ in preference to the others, we would 
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Though ill the case of the words referring to ordinary perceptible facts — 
such, as the case of “ VrddJii ” noticed above — such comprehension may be 
possible, — yet in a case whore the rule is based upon JDJiarma only (an imper- 
ceptible thing’), we could have no sure comprehension, without (an idea 
of the rule emanating from an authoritative source) Panini. 

129- 130. And again, the comprehension of the letter A in Agiuala- 

yana,” brought about by the change of the simple A (in Agwalayana) into 
the 6road A (in relating to Agzmldyana ) — (in accordance with 

a rule of Panini’s that if the nominal affix hit be added to a noun, the first 
vowel is broadened),— is never recognised to be correct until it is known 
that the change is in accordance with a rule laid down by Panini. 

130- 131. In the case of visible objects, there may or may not he an 
idea of the originator (of the word) ; but as for the use (of words) in the 
Veda (where for the most part only invisible transcendental things are 
spoken of), such (use) would not be possible without a remembrance of 
the originator (of the meanings of words). 

131- 132. How do you apply the word “ Cow ’* to the cows existing 
in inaccessible places ? If it be said that certain persons (who have managed 
to get to the place) have seen them (and found them to agree with the 
denotation of the word “ Cow,”) — then (we may ask) why could not the (all- 
powerful) originator (of the meanings of words, as accepted by our oppo- 

be sure of having what is right, only if we remembered the fact of the restriction having 
been laid down by a trustworthy person. 

129.130 The word ‘Afwa3<zya?i-a,’ when pronounced ^jfch a broad ‘a’ (in the begin- 
ning), could never be believed to signify ‘ relating to Agimlayana^^ unless we knew that 
the word ‘ Agwalayana ’ had undei’gone a change on account of the addition of the Mi 
affix, — a change authorised by a trustworthy lawgiver, Panini. 

180.181 Inasmuch as we have no idea of such an originator as that spoken of in 
K. 128, the denotation of a word cannot be based upon the fact of its emanating from 
a trustworthy source; and consequently the Word must be accepted to denote its 
meaning, by its own inherent denotative potency, which is uncaused and eternal. 

181.182 In 5, we have the word ‘ArynitVe/ca’,- and this word is explained as 
abnence of any incompatibility, either (l) in time, or (2) in place, between the Word and 
its Denotation. ■ In conuection with this, the Bhashya explains that, just as we liud 
tho wotd ‘Cow ’ in one place, denoting the animal with the dewlap, ^’c., — so would we 
also find iu all other places, be they howsoever inaccessible. And consequently, inas- 
much as no human originator could reach these inaccessible places, how could the 
signifioatiou of the word ‘ Cow ’ (embracing as it does also inaccessible cows) be based 
upon the authority of any such personal agency f For this reason, the Denotation must 
be accepted as being due to the inherent denotative potency of the word itself- 

With the present Kdrika begins a series of objections against this intei'iwetation of 
the Bhashya ; and the sense of these is that the Mimausaka could not be sure of the 
word ‘ Cow ’ being not incompatible with the inaccessible cows. “ Could never be restrain- 
ed, i^c.” — and as such the word could very well have its siguidcatiou based upon the 
truatworthinesB of a personal agency. 
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nenfc) go tliere ? Certainly being all-supreme (God) liis accession to any 
place could never be restrained. 

133- 134. As for the meeting together of the many (originators oE 
word-meanings) , who could deny a meeting convened for a special (im- 
portant) purpose ? While, as a matter of fact, a rule laid down in one 
place (by one person) is used by people in every other place — the rule 
with regard to ^'YrddliV* (laid down by Panini). Therefore it is only 
the second interpi’etation (absence of incompatibility in time) that can 
be accepted as correct. 

134- 135. If someone were to assert that the origination of the rela- 
tions (of words and meanings) is based upon certain other relations that arc 
accepted to be already existing, — then, it would be hard to say which (words 
and relations) are the self -established ones (not requiring human agency). 

135- 136. Because it is not right to assert that words, other than 
those known now-a-days, ai'e those that existed before (and on which 
the origination of the meanings of the present words is based). Nor do we 
perceive any difference among the words that are in use at the present time ; 
(and hence we cannot assort some of these to have existed before the 
origination). 

IB5.184 This refers to the objection raised in the BMshja against the theory of the 
signifloauce of words being based upon the trustworthiness of personal agencies. The 
objection is that, inasmuch as there must be many such trustworthy persons, we 
could not know that all of them agree on the point of the rules regarding the signiiioa- 
tion of words. The sense of the Kdrika is that such important issues depending upon a 
committee of the trustworthy persons, it is just possible that there may be such a 
meeting; but as a matter of fact, we find that no such committee is necessary, 
“ Second vifeypreiationt'—It has been shown that the interpretation of the word 
‘ avyatireka ’ — as ‘ absence of incompatibility in place ’ — will not do ; as that will effect 
oar own theory as much as— if not more than — ^that of our opponent. Therefore wa 
must take it in the sense of ‘ absence of incompatibility in time ’ ; that is to say, there 
fs no point of time at which the word * Oow ’ does not signify the animal with the deiolap, 
^ 0 , As for the aforesaid personal agencies, these could not exist at the time of 
Dissolution; and hence this interpretation will completely demolish the position of our 
opponent. In our own case we could explain the significance of words as being based 
upon their own denotative potency, which continues at all times, — a fact proved by their 
use in the Veda. Thus then, there can be no incompatibility in time between the Word 
and its denotation. 

1S4.18& This refers to the Bhdshya : If no denotations xoere admitted tohe self author- 
itative, then no new significations could be attributed to words, cj^c., ^c. (cf. Kdrika 127). 
Some people desire to escape from this dilemma by declaring that they admit of the 
- self-suffloienoy of certain words (in affording their denotation). The sense of the Kdrikd 
IS that tills is not possible ; because it cannot be rightly defined which are the few ivords 
that are salf-sutiloienb in their denotativeness. 

185.18S “ -jfot righV' — because nobody knows of any such words as existed before 
and have ceased Lo exist now. 
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136- 137. Barriug the eteraality of the Word aud its Moaning, there 
could ho no other reason for (holding the eternality of the delation 
(between these). Therefore (since the eternality of Words aud Meanings 
has been proved above) in the Veda, there can be no beginning for the 
relation (between them). 

137- 138, The inference of the origination of the relations (between 
Words and Meanings) is negatived by the fact of the absence of any 
means (of assorting or laying down that relation) ; and as for the inference 
of the non-asaertibility (of a pre-established relation by ns), it is set aside 
by a fact of direct perception. 

138- 139. The only mean.s of comprehending the meaning of words 
lies in perceiving (and noting) the repeated comprehenfisions hy experienced 
people (of words uttered by other experienced persons). And certainly 
this means is found to fail with regard to can be of no avail to) people, 
who do not comprehend the relation (between words and meanings, prior 
to the laying down of the rule). 

186.181 We have proved, in the section on ‘ Words,’ that the Word is eternal ; and 
also, in the section on ‘ AkrtV that, its denotation is eternal. Aud then, inasmuch 
as no Word can be used without a meaning, we cannot but accept (oven on the sole 
ground of the eternality of Words aud their Denotations), the eternality of the relation- 
ship between them, 

181.188 One who would give birth to the denotative relationship of words, could never 
utter any sentences himself 5 inasmuch as he would nob recognise any pre-established 
meanings of words. And as he could nob utter any sentences, how could ho lay down 
any rules with regard to the meanings of words (of. K. 127 and 134-35) f On the other 
hand, tlioso who, like us, accept the pre-established eternal I’elationship of words and 
denotations, can very well lay down aud explain to others, in well-chosen words and sen- 
tences, the fact of such and such a word having such aud such a meaning ; conseq,ueutly, 
the argument of the opponent— that ‘a young boy could not understand any sentences, 
because ho would not know the meanings of the words used ’ — becomes refuted by the 
perceptible fact that wlion certain words and. their denotations have been explained to a 
young boy, he readily comprehends the meaning of the sentences composed of those 
words. Aud no amount of Inference can shake the truthfulness of this perceptible fact. 

183.189 It cannot be asserted that the Mimdnsaha cannot make any assertions with 
regard to the relations of words. Bocanse, in the first place, according to the Mhnan- 
saka, no such assertion is necessary ; as young boys come to comprehend the meanings 
of words by picking up a Word here and a word there, out of the conversations of 
older people. Aud then this knowledge comes to bo supplemented by the explanations 
that he is favoured with from these old people, who are cognisant with previously 
established relationships, and are capable of making any number of assertions with 
regard to these, B*or our opponent, on the other hand, none of this would bo possible 5 
because before the meanings will have been laid down for him by his trustworthy 
persons, they did not exist for him; and as such, in what words could the ‘trust- 
worthy person ’ express the relationships, that he meant a certain word to bear a 
definite lueauiugr’ JTor could the trustworthy guide carry on any couvor, nations, from 
which you could }»ick your knowledge of the words. 
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189-140. Even suoli means, as gestures of the hand, &c., could not 
exist at the first actions (at the beginning of creation). Because the 
moaning of these (gestures) could not be known unless there were other 
persons (using them). 

140-142. (According to us) the young inexperienced observer (I) per- 
ceives the word, the experienced persons, and the object (talked of — the 
cow f.i.), by his senses (the Ear and the Eye), — ^(2) cognises, the fact of the 
hearer (the directed experienced person) having understood (the meaning 
of the word uttered hy the older experienced person directing him to ‘ fetch 
the cow ’ f.i. ), by (a process of) Inference based upon the action (of the order- 
ed person,— and fetching the cow), — and (3) lastly, he comes to recog- 
nise, the fact of denotability resting npon both (the denoting Word and the 
denoted Meaning), through Apparent Inconsistency based upon the fact of the 
inexplicability [of the action of the directed pei’sou, except on the ground 
of the clonotability of the Meaning (the object coio) by the word “ Oow” ; 
and the consequent resting of the denotability in both Word and Meaning]. 
Hence we find that the relation (between Word and its Meaning) is com- 
prehended by (the joint action of) three means of right notion (Sense- 
perception, Inference and Apparent Inconsistency) . 

Thus ends the Chapter on Samhandhakshepaparihara. 

189.140 It caimot be urged that — “ Seutences are not the only means of explaining 
the meanings of words; as Gestures could be easily used for that purpose.” Because even 
Gestures could explain ojily such meanings as would be known to have been established 
beforehand as expressible by such Gestures. And hence Gestures could not help you 
any further than the Words whose meanings are laid down, for you by trustworthy 
persons- Further, it is only when we find one person performing a certain act 
in accordance with the Gestures of some other person, that wo roalise that Gesture to 
be significant of that act; there can be no other means of comprehending the meanings 
of Gestures. But at the beginning of Creation, there could not have been any person 
to understand, and act according to, the Gestures of the Creator. Consequently, even 
the help of Gestures does not carry you a step further than your former theory with 
regards to Words having their relationships laid down by trustworthy persons. 

140.48 The JUtijayaratm'km'a hxterprets the last line in a different way ; It takes 
it to mean that, though Sense-perception and Inference help iu the cognition of the 
relationship, yob it is only Apparent Inoonsistenoy which is the direct and immediate 
means of its cognition. The translation, however, follows the interpretation of the 
Kagihd, by preference, — inasmuch as the Vdriiha itself, calling the cognition of the 
Eelabiouship ‘ tripreonanaka,' does nob appear to have made any difference in the degree 
of help accorded by each of the three means of cognition. The difference in the two 
iuterpretatious however is not of muoh oousequenoe,— as it comes to the same thing, 
alter ali. 
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(Section 17 .) 

CITBAKSHSPA-PABIEIBA. 

1. Tho two arguments, — that have been advanced above (in the 
chapter on “ Gitrahshepa”) to prove the fact of the “ Oitra,^' &c,, not having 
any results (m the shape of cattle, &o.), — have their premises unproved 
(i. (3., false) ; because the immediateness (of the result after the action) 
is not laid down (in the Veda). 

2. The immediateness (of the appearance of the result after the 
action) cannot be held even to be indirectly implied (by the passage en- 
joining the performance of the Oitra for the sake of acquiring cattle) ; 
because, as a matter of fact, it is not impossible for the results of actions 
to appear without some specification (with regard to time or place, &c,) 

3-4. Since actions become mixed up with one another with regard 

1 This refers to the reply given hy the BMshya to the ai’gimieiits on ‘ OitrdTisliepa’ 
The passage referred to is the following : ‘ naM ^ruyate hrte Icarmani tdvatyeva phalam' 
The OUrdhsMpa argument is mentioned in the Bhlshya th\is : “ Karmahdle Tcarma- 
phalena bhavitavyam, YatMlani hi mardananitatkdlam mardanasukham na kalantaramP 
And this latter has been resolved by the Vdrtika into two distinct arguments! 
(1) “ The CitTd sacrifice cannot have the acquisition of cattle for its result,— -because it 
does not bring the cattle in its time, — like the Bath, &o.” 5 (2) “ Cattle cannot be ac- 
quired by means of the Qitrd sacrifice,— because at the time of the obtaining of cattle, 
the Oitra does not exist, — like the attainment of Heaven.” Both these arguments are 
to be refuted in the present section ; and the present Karikd strikes at the premises. The 
sense of the Karikd is that the premises— “ because the Oitra does not bring the cattle 
in its oim time ” — is false ; because the action’s ‘ own time ’ is not the time immediately 
following its completion 5 because the relationship between the Action and its 
Eesult can be cognised only from the Veda; and the Veda does not declare that the 
Eesult is to follow immediately after the Action. Consequently hy the expression 
‘action’s own time’ {Karmakdla) we must understand that particular time at which, all 
im^pediinents having disappeared, the fruition of the latent potency generated by 
the Action iu tho past manifests itself ; and as this would be the exact time for the 
appearance of the Eesult, there would bo nothing inoongmoua in tho non-appearance 
of the cattle immediately after the completion of the Oitm sacrifice. 

* “BeeaxLse, ^"c.” — If we found that the Action could not bring about the Eesult, 
unless some specification of time and place is made, then, through Apparent Inconsist- 
ency, we could have made the passage enjoining the Oitra sacrifice to imply a specifi- 
cation of time, — vis. ; that the result of tho sacrifice would follow immediately after 
the completion of the sacrifice. As a matter of fact, however, we find that the result 
of the Oitrcl sacrifice can as reasonably appear during this life, as during the next ; 
and hence we have no Inconsistency of either time or place, on which we could fall 
back, for the implication of your “immediateness of sequence.” The peculiar potency 
of sacrifices is such that, once performed, it persists for any length of time, till tho 
Eesult has been fully accomplished. 

S-'k This meets the following argument: “We infer such imraediatoness of the 
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to space, time, &c., and it often happens that the result of one action has 
been only half-realised, therefore the fruition of one action is often found to 
be deferred (to appear at some future time). Therefore the idea of 
immediateuess must be regarded as groundless. 

4-5. The fact of Sense-pei'ceptioh, &o., not agreeing •with (support- 
ing the declaration in question), it does not in any way vitiate the (validity 
of) its Verbal Authority. Because the disagreement (of Sense-perception) 
with regard to immediateness cannot in any way set aside the injunction 
whose application is free from any specification ( of either time or place); 
inasmuch as the defects of the two (the Sense-perception and Injunction) 
are totally different, ■ 

6- (On the contrary) it is the inference of immediateness, which you 
deduce from the similar instance of the “ imbbing,” — that would be re" 

Rob lilt from the xiature of actions in general.’* The sense of the Kdrihd is that when 
once a certain action has began to bring about its results, even if actions be performed 
their fruition ■will bo postponed till all the reanlts of the former action have been 
acquired. Such being the case, and we finding, in every-day life, one Action follow- 
ing so closely on the heel of another as to become mixed up, it is not possible for the 
results of all actions to follow immediately after the completion of the Actions. Says 
the Nydyaratndlcara i “ In ordinary experience we find that certain actions, by their 
very nature, have their results removed from them ; e.g,, the operations of agrioul- 
^ure 5 some have their results removed on account of certain specialities of time, place, 
&c. ; while in the case of others, it may happen that the results of some other Action 
may not have been completed. For these . reasons the idea of the immediateuess of 
the sequence of the Result cannot but be false.” 

41.6 This refers to the objections brought forward in KdriMs 2-3 of ‘ OitraksMpaJ 
The sense of the reply embodied in the present Kdrika is that the fact of tlio 
cattle not being seen to appear immediately after the completion of the Oitrd sacrifice 
cannot in any way advei'sely affect the Injunction of this sacrifice 5 inasmuch ns 
the Injunction does not specify the time for the appearance of the Cattle as being 
that which follows immediately after the sacrifice. “The objects of the two are 
different” — The non-perception of the Cattle is restricted to the time immediately 
following the sacrifice; whereas the Injunction lays down merely the acquisition of 
the Cattle, without any restriction of time. Consequently the fact of the non- 
peroeption of the Cattle immediately after the sacrifice does nob contradict the fact 
of tlie appearance (and perception) of the Result at some other time ; and as such 
appearance of the Result would be quite in keeping with the Injunction, — and it has 
boon shown to ho not incompatible with the fact of the non-appearance of the Cattle 
immediately after the sacrifice, — therefore we do not see how the Injunction can ho in 
any way set aside by such limited non-perception of the Cattle. In fact, if the 
Cattle were to appear at some other time than that at which the sacrifice is finished, 
—that alone would be compatible, both with the Injunction (which specifies uo time)^ 
and the said non-perception. 

* The opponent has argued that the Result of the Action must always follow 
immediately after it, — as we find in the case of massage. The meaning of the Kdrihds 
is that what is proved by lihe Inference based upon this Instance is the immediate 
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joct.ecl by t.ho ■' non-porooption ” (of the cattle immocliately after t.ho 
sacrifice) ; inasniucli as both refei’ to the same object, 

7, (In ordinary life) we find that even in the case of actions — as the 
attendance on one’s master — the ends of which are quite visible, even 
though the result (the satisfaction of the Master) has been accomplished, 
yet, through some impediment or other (either seen or unseen), it takes a 
long time in manifesting itself (in the shape of rewards, &c.) 

8-9. The final result (in the shape of the harvest) does not follow as 
soon as the corn is sown. If it be said that in the case of the corn we 
have an immediate effect in the shape of the sprout (growing out of the corn 
sown), —then (in the case of the Sacrifices whose result is the attainment 
of Heaven) we may hold that the Heaven results immediately after the 
Sacrifice) (iu a subtle and etherial form) and it takes time to mate- 
rialise into a condition of being enjoyed. For, in the case of every effect 
being prodncod (from a cause), tliero is a certain marked sequence in the 
process (of its production), which is natural to each aiid every one of 

them. 

10. Even if (by the instance of ) you seek to prove the fact 

of the Giira, &o., having immediate results, then too, your argument 

sequence of the Eesulb to the Action j and as it is the immediate sequence that is nega- 
tived by the fact of the non-appearance of the Cattle immediately after the saorifice, 
and as this Inference would be opposed to a fact of Perception (negative), it is the former 
that should be rejected, and not the latter. 

1 Another instance is that of the effects produced by medicines, which appear 
sometimes very long after the medicines have been administered. 

®-9 If it; be argued, that in the case of the Corn, there is an immediate result in 
the shape of the minute form, which takes some time to develop into the final result 
of the Harvest, on account; of the natural impediments in the way of its attainment,— 

then, we can say the same thing with regard to the case of Heaven, &o,, also, that 
are brought about by means of sacrifices. We might argue that after each sacrifice there 
is immediately produced its result, in a subtle form, which takes some time to become 
sufficiently materialised for actual delectation, because of certain natural impediments 
in the way of such aooompliahmonfc. And in both these cases, the orderly process, 
beginning with the appearance of the result in its subtle form and ending with its 
ultimate realisation, would bo only natural ; the interruption, in both cases being due 
to natural impediments in tho way of immediate accomplishment. Thus than, from 
the fact of our uou-percoption of the attainment of Heaven, or of Cattle, immediately 
after the completion of the Darga-Pfirnamasd, or the Citrd, sacrifice, cannot lead ns 
to the inference that the sacrifices can have no such results. 

iO The translation follows the reading ‘ anantardphalativamf which has been 
accepted by the JCdgihd. The NydyaratnaMra however reads ' anantarphalativam* ; 
and explains it thus : “ If by the non-perception of the immediate result of the Oitnl 

sacrifice, you seek to prove the fact 'of there being no such immediate results, —then, 
inasmuch as wo also accept the fact of the results nob being immediate, all your effor 
would be useless, as you would be proving what we also accept as true.” But this 
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becomes rocliindant, proving only wlmt we also admit ; for (we also admit 
of sucli immediate production of tlie result in a subtle etlierial form ) ; 
or else, liow could we have tbe fully-developed results at any other time 
(if we had no sprout-like germination in the beginning) ? 

11-12. Finding a discrepancy in the case of service and other per- 
ceptible means (ie., finding that service, &c., do not alivays loving about 
the results in the shape of cattle, wealth, &c.),— we must admit that for the 
acquirement of cattle (in this life) there is some unseen cause, other than those 
tliat we can perceive (to-day). And then, too, the application of the causes, 
other than what we accept, is groundless ; inasmuch as such agencies 
as those of “ God’s wish ” (held by the Vcdgeshilcas), “Potency” (of 
Matter and Soul, held by the Sanlchyas) and the like, have been shown to 
havo neither Verbal Authority nor Reasonable Premises, &c., in support of 
them. Therefore we must accept, on the strength of Verbal Authority, 
the Gitra sacrifice performed at some time (either during this or in some 
px'evious life) as being the cause of the obtaining of cattle. 

13. The bringing about (of cattle) cannot be said to be without, any 
cause* Because (the necessity of every effect having a cause having been 
proved by all the means of right notion) all the means of right notion 
cannot be invalid. In fact, in the present case, the Word (i.e., the Veda) 
indicating an adequate cause (of the acquirement of cattle: in the shape 
of the Oitra sacrifice) cannot he said to be invalid (untrustworthy). 

14. And those, who hold that the results of ,the OitrU, &c., must 
appear in this very life, will not be able to show any cause for the appear- 
ance of their results (cattle, &o.), in favour of those who have never 
performed those sacrifices during their present lives. 

reading and its explanation do not quite clear up the last foot of the KdriM, Hence 
the preference given to the reading adopted in the Kdrjkd. 

II-IS Unless wo admit of an Unseen Cause, we cannot explain the acquirement of 
cattle hy one man, and nob by the other, — when their visible efforts are exactly the 
same. Then the question is as to what this Unseen Cause is. AH other causal 
agencies, postulated by the various philosophical systems, havo already been proved 
to be inapplicable (under the section on * Sambandhdkshepa) . It has been sliown that 
Tio such agencies— as that of Divine wish and the like— are proved either by Verbal 
Testimony, or by any process of Inference, or by any other means of right notion. 
Therefore, we cannot but admit that the person acquiring the cattle must have, at some 
time or other, performed the Cifrd sacrifice; and the ground for this belief is supplied 
by the Vedic injunction — * one desiring cattle should perform the Gib'd sacrifice.* 

*3 It cannot be urged that the appearance of the cattle is without any cause ; so 
long as we have verbal airthority distinctly pointing to the fact of the Qitm sacrifice 
being an adequate moans to its attainment. 

14 We find that persons who have nob performed the Oitrti in this life have ob- 
tained cattle } and as we have shown that there is no other means of acquiring it, we 
must admit that it is due to the man having performed the Gitrd in his previous life. 
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15. Because (according to these theoiuats) the effects of tbo GUrn, 
&c. (performed during some previous life) must liave been exlmustcd in 
the course of that life ; and portions of the (previous) enjoyment of 
Heaven cannot follow one to a new life. 

16. Because actions, which have one definite result attributed to 
them (by the Veda) cannot accomplish other results for tis. In the ascer- 
tiou of Gautama too, the “residue” must be interpreted with reference 
to the Gitra sacrifice (in the present case, where the effect under consi- 
deration is the acquiring of cattle). 

17. If the effects were held to be merely natural {i.e., brought about 
by chance, and not by any adequate cause), then even such results, as follow 
immediately after the Action («.,y,, the rains brought on by the Kariri, 
sacrifice), would not be believed to have their cause in that Action. 

18. And then (if this Chance Theory were true) people could obtain 
the results (Heaven, &o.), even if they wei’e, like the MlBchehhas, not^to 
perform the actions enjoined by the Veda (as bringing about those 

■ 16 The latter half rejects the theory that the cattle may be a portion of the joys 
of Heaven that the person may have been lately enjoying before his birth into his 
present life. 

IS This meets the following theory: “The cattle might be the remains of the 
joys of Heaven acoomplishod by means of the Jyotishtoma performed in a previous 
life ; as declared by Gautama (in the Nydya-sutras) : ‘ The person having experienced all 
the effects of his deeds, comes to be born in a station in life, wliioh is fixed by the 
residue left of his past deeds.’ ” The Kdrilcd declares this to be impossible ; because the 
Ji/otishfoma has been laid down as having the j oys of Heaven for its result; and as 
such could never bring about any suob result as the obtaining of cattle. As for 
Gautama’s assertion, it must be taken to mean that whenever we perceive a man possess- 
ing, in the present life, something for his acquisition of which we do nob find any 
cause in his present actions, — we must oouolude that this acquisition must bo the 
remnant of a like possession of his in his previous life, brought about, at that time, 
by his previous performance of a sacrifice whereof that acquisition is mentioned in the 
Feda as the specific result. That is to say, even if the obtaining of cattle during the 
present life be held to be a remnant, it must be the remnant of the cattle, to which the 
pei’son must have been entitled by the previous performance of the Citrd saorihoe, in 
some past life of his, and which he must have been unable to obtain, in full, during all 
bis interveniug lives. And thus the obtaining of cattle could be the result of the 
Gib’ffl sacrifice only. 

11 Because it is always easier to explain an effect as natural, than search for its 
cause, &c,, and thus all effects would come to be looked upon as due to mere 
chame. 

The authority of the Veda lies iu the Injunction of certain sacrifices, with a 
view to the fulfilment of certain definite ends. IE these ends were hold to be fulfilled 
by mere chance, aud not by those elaborate sacrifices, then no sane person would be 
willing to undergo all the trouble of performing these latter. Aud as a necessary 
consequence of this, people would cease to have any faith iu, and regulate their 
conduct by, the Veda. 
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resuKs). And consequently all the authority of the Veda would fall 
to the ground. 

19. And again, if the cattle were always, as if by command, to 
follow immediately (after the sacrifice), then the sacrifice would come 
to hare a purely perceptible result, and in this it would come to resemble 
the case of a purgative bringing about the movement of the bowels. 

20. And in that case {i.e., if all results were to appear during this 
life) we could not explain the declaration of the Bhashja — “ facts experienced 
in previous births are not remembei’ed ” ; nor that of the Sutra — “the 
Scripture has its purpose in pointing out facts not got at (by any other 
means of right notion)-” 

21. Therefore just as the Injunction is found to be without any speci- 
fication of time (as to the appearance of the result), — so must it always bo 
accepted to be; as anything (idea) beyond that (which is directly signified 
by the Injunction) is groundless, and as such cannot (reasonably) be com- 
probended (in connection with that Injunction). 

32. Even those (NaiySyikas), who hold to the theory of immediate 
sequence (of the result), and explain the cases of non-appearance of 

19 “ Come to havoaintrely perceptible reault.”— If the result of the Citra were always 
to follow inimodiafcoly after the performance of the sacrifice, or even at any time 
during the present life, invariably, — then, the fact of the Gitri loading to that result 
would become au object of pure Sense-perception and Invariable Gonconiitance (Infer- 
ence) ; and as such there would be nothing left for the Veda to enjoin, on the score 
of that sacrifice; and oousequeubly, the Vedio sentence enjoining the Oiir& would 
come to bo taken as merely descriptive of a fact of Sense-perception ; and thus it 
would resemble aii ArthavMa, thereby losing all its injunctive authority. In the case 
of the Kdnvi sacrifice, the result of which appears in this very life, the result 
does not always come about as expected, being interrupted by impediments ; and 
hence we could not have any idea of invariable concomitance (of the Kdrtrl with its 
result, rainfall). And hence the removal of this uncertainty would be a fit object for 
the Vedio passage enjoining the In order to distinguish the case cited in the 

EdrlM, from that of the we have the word ‘ (=alway 3 , necessarily, 

as if by the command of a superior authority, and nob by reason only). 

SO In the SmTtyadhikarana (Adhyaya I, Pada iii) the Bhdshya says : ‘ We do not 
recognise any causal relationship between the Action and its result necessarily iu the 
present life., ..Facts experienced, &o,, &g' And the theory, that the results of saorificos 
must appear in the present life, would go against this assertion of the Bhdshya, as also 
against that of the Sutra (in Adhyaya VI) which declares that the Vedio Injunction has 
its purpose in the pointing out of something not yet cognised by any other means of 
knowledge. For if, as shown above, the result of the Oitrd were to appear iu the 
present life, it ■would become an object of Sense-perception ; and hence the sentence 
laying down the Citra would fail in its only ijurpose of pointing otiL something not 
cognised htj any other means of hioidedge, 

** The Eaiydyika holds that the result of the Citra must appear during the preseut 
fife, holding as he does the theory of the immediate sequeiioe of Cause and Jiliiect ; 
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results as being duo to some discrepancy in tbe Action itself, are also 
in tbe same position as the upholders of the “ Ohance ” theory. 

23. The fact of (the attainment of) Heaven belonging to a future 
life will be proved in the first part of Adhyaya VI ; and the absence of any 
fixity of time (i.G., whether belonging to this life or the next) with regard 
to the acquirement of cattle, &c. (will be proved) in the ad/wfearawa 
(section) on “ Yogasiddln.” (iv — iii — 27, 28). 

24. Results, in the shape of the acquirement of cattle, &o., are held to 
occur at any time possible (either in this life or in the next), and not 
belonging emlusively to the next life. Therefore even for one, who would 
be in an extreme hurry (to obtain the result), the means enjoined (i.e , the 
Oitrd sacrifice) would be the same (that is enjoined for the sake of the 
result to happen either in this or in the next life). 

25. That (result) which is common to many persons — such as the 
obtaining of rams and the like — must naturally be accepted as such 
(common) ; and since by all persons it is only immediate (or approximate) 
rain that is desiind, therefore it can be rightly regarded as belonging to this 
life exclusively. 

26. Though iu this case (of the ‘ Kanrl ’ sacrifice bringing about rains) 
the root “ Kami (to desire) ” is not qualified (by a specification of time ; and 
as such it is similar to the case of the QitrSi) yet we indirectly get at the 
speeifioatiou of the result (as belonging to this life), as otherwise it could 
not be desired. If, in some case, the Karin, be found to be non-produc- 
tive of its result (in this life), we must conclude that, in that case, there 
undoubtedly exists (the force of) some other (contrary) action (performed 
by the person at some previous time) whose result is declared in the Veda 
(to be contrary to the obtaining of rains), and which has not been all enjoyed 
by this time. 

Thus ends the Chapter on “ 0^^ra/^s)^gpa-par^Aa)n. ” 


find as such he is open to the objection against the " Chance ” theory (Vide KdriM 14) j 
and he will nob be able to explain tbe acquisibiou of cattle by one who is not found to 
have performed tbe Gitrii during the present life. • 

23 This meets tbe objection that if there be no speoidoation of time, then Heaven 
also may, sometimes, be attained daring the present life. 

34 Whether the person be in a hurry or not, the means is the same, viz., the per- 
formance of the Oitrd sacrifice. 

36 “ Indirectly," — i.e., through Apparent Inconsistency. If the results did not 
belong to this world., they would nob be desired. If the Kdrlrl is found, sometimes, not 
to bring about rainfall, we must oonolade that the performer has had some residues 
left of some aobiou done by him in the previous life, whose result must have been con- 
trary to that of the Edriri, which latter result has had uo time to be spent up in 
realisation, aud still persists iu oouater-aoting the effects of the Karin. 
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(Section 18.) 

ITMA-VIDA. 

J, Though it is true that the Soul can have no direct connection with 
the sacrificial implements, yet it is possible for it to have an indirect 
relation, through the body. 

2. The perceptibility (signified by “j&’sAa,” in the sentence ‘ es/ia 
yajnayudhl yajamanah anjasot swargam loham yati ’ ), though really pertain- 
ing to the Body, is indirectly referred to the Soul also (on account of its 
connection with the body). Conversely, the approach to Heaven, though 
really (primarily) belonging to the Soul, is indirectly (and secondarily) 
referred to the body. 

3. By the denial of the Soul in connection with this particular 
passage, all the Veda is rendered open to objection. Because (if there 
be no Soul, then) the relations of the means and consequences laid down 
therein, become incapable of being established. 

4. The Vedas have declared that the results of sacrifices appertain to 
the performer, in some birth or other ; and if the Soul were nothing 
more than mere Idea, then it could not have the character of the performer 
(of actions) and enjoyer (of results). 

0 , If, after the perishing of the body, nothing is held to exist, then 
many sacrifices failing to bring about their results (in this life), the Vedic 
passages, mentioning these (sacrifices as leading to supernatural results)* 
become false. 

6. Therefore, it is with a view to establish the authority of the Veda^ 
that the existence of the Soul is sought to be proved here ; even though 
the single passage in question J^sha-yaJ nay udht, &c.”), may be explained 
away as being an Arthavada (because the mere exijlanation of this one 
passage does not free us from the aforesaid difficulties with regard to the 
authority of the Veda). 

1 lb Las been argued under ‘ Oiirfljfcs/iejpfl,’ that the Vedic sentence — ‘ esha yajndyu- 
iihl, &o,,’ is not true; &o., &c., &c. (Vide supra). And to this the Bhdshya replies— 
‘ QartrasamlandMd yat tmya ^arlram so’pi tairyajndyudld bhavaii ’ j and it is this passage 
that the Edrikd is meant to explain. “ Indirect,’* — i.e., the implements are related to 
the body, and the body to the Soul. 

8 This meets the objection that the sentence in question may be taken as a mere 
Arthamda, wliioh obviates the necessity of having recourse to the above farfetched 
interpretations. The sense of the Kdrihd is that the explanation of tho particular 
passage is not what we are driving at ; what we mean is that if the existence of tho 
Soul be denied, then the Veda loses all its authority. Means ajid Consequences ,” — 
That a certain sacrifice leads to Heaven could not be true, if there were no Soul to 
experience the joys of ‘Kjeaven; m the body is always left behind. 


7, We hold that the Soiil is something different from the hody, the 
sense-organs and ideas, and that it is eternal; while all the rest, the body, 
&c., are perishable. 

8-9. Ohj . : “ If it be eternal, even when it has the character of the 

doer and the enjoyer, then,— as at the time of the enjoyment of the resnlt, 
it is not cognisant of the relation between this resnlt and the action (that it 
may have performed to bring it about), — having no such idea as that 
‘these results that I am enjoying are the effects of such and such virtuous 
or vicious deeds that I had done (in my last life),’ — how could it have any 
liking (for a virtuous action as being the cause of good results, &c., &c,)? 

10. “ And when one does not recognise a resnlt to have been brought 
about by any action of bis own, then there can bo no difference between 
the enjoyment experienced by one’s own Soul, and that by other’s. 

11. “And even while doing a vicious deed, one might think that at 
the time of the enjoyment (of the resnlt of this action) he would not 
remember it (to have been brought about by that particular action of 
his), — and thereby he would not avoid that vicious deed. 

12. “ Thus then, even in accoi’danee with the theory of the eternality 
(of the Soul), yon have, with reference to the result, the disappearance of 

8.9 Iq the first place, it is not possible for an eternal entity to be either the doer, 
or the experiencer, as an eternal entity cannot bat be free from all activity. But even 
if we admit such characters, for the sate of argument, then too, inasmuch as at the 
time that the result is experienced, no person is found to have any idea of the action 
leading to that resnlt, that he may have performed in his past lives, he cannot have 
an idea of any action bringing about any particular results either good or bad. Hence, 
he could not be attracted to the performance of any actions with transcendental 
results ; and that would mean a total cessation of all sacrifices, 

W That is to say, we oaixnot be sure whether the results we are experiencing in 
the present life are the effects of actions performed by other Souls, or of those done by 
our own Soul, And thus there being an inextricable confusion, one would be tempted 
to give up all aaorifloes, hoping to obtain the results of those performed by others ; 
specially as there would he nothing to convince him after the fact that the results he 
would experience in his future lives must be only those of his own actions ; because 
during his present life, he is never able to fix upon any relationship between the results 
he is experiencing now and the actions that he may have performed in hia past 
:■■■ lives,..;/ 

H The person would not avoid an evil deed ; because he would he unable to establish 
any connection between the evil effects he may be experiencing and any past deeds of 
his own. And thus he cannot be convinced that evil deeds bring about evil consequences. 
And as he would not avoid evil deeds, when tempted to them by the promise of 
temporary pleasures, of which he is quite sure,— -he would be unwilling to forego 
these pleasures in consideration of future evil consequences, the chances whereof he 
finds to be, at best, extremely doubtful. . , 

i* As shown above, it may happen that, even, if the Soul be eternal, the person 
may not experience the result of his own deed, whereas he may experience those of 
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wliat lias been done (by the Soul), and appearance of what liasnof, been clone, 
exactly similar to what you have urged against the theory of non-eternality ; 
and consequently (since you cannot avoid the objection) it is needless to 
prove the eternality (of Souls).’’ 

13. Reply : This does not afect our theory ; because, for us, a remem- 
brance (of the action) is of no consequence in the enjoyment (of its result) ; 
as neither engagement in, nor avoidance of, an action is due to any remem- 
brance (of it) at the time of the enjoyment (of its results). 

14. An idea (of a certain action leading to a desirable end), — tlie 

existence of whiob, as the means to engagement in that action, is sought 
after, — is already distinctly coginsed, through the Veda, by the learned, 
before his engagement (in that action). . 

15. Even subsequently to the performance of the action (at the time 
of the appearance of the resnlt), people versed in the Scriptures do have an 
idea of the result being due to a particular action in some previous life. 
And it is only such persons that are entitled (to perform sacrifices). And 
as for unlearned fools, it does not matter if they have no snch idea 
(because such fools are not in any case entitled to the performance of 
sacrifices). 

16. Such ideas (or remembrances) need not, in every case, he amenable 

to all means of right notion ; therefore the idea got at by one means of 
right notion cannot be I’ejected on account of the fact of its not being got 
at by the other means. . . 

other people’s aotioua. And inasmuch as this seems to be the only important objec- 
tion that you have urged against the non-eternality of Souls,— it is no use trying to 
prove their eternalifcy, — as this too has been found to be open to the same objection. 

IB “ ^8 neither, — The process is as follows : (1) the operation of the Per- 
former, (2) the Action itself, (3) the experiencing of the Ilesnlt ; .-md we find that the 
experience comes three degrees later than the original operation ; and lienee this latter 
cannot be said to be due to that. 

W Even though one cannot have any idea, at the time, of the experiencing of a 
Result, or that of the ilesnlt being duo to any particular action of liis, — yet, the idea 
of E certain action leading to a certain desirable result is obtained by us, from the 
Yeda (where such causal sequence is distinctly laid down); and this idea would be 
enough to lead us to the performance of that action, for which we would not stand in 
need of any remembrance of the result having been actually brought about by that 
action (in a previous life). ■ 

IB As a matter of fact, even at the time of experiencing the Result, learned people 
do recognise its relationship to a previously-performed action. And thus there would 
be no hindrance to ‘these people becoming engaged in sacrifices ; and as for ignorant 
people, it dotes nob matter whether they do, or do not, perform any sacrifices, 

10 It is true that such an idea is amenable to the Verbal Authority of the Veda; 
and this is enough to establish its comothess j notwithstanding the facte of its not 
being ameuabte' to Senae-peroeption, laferehoe, (fee, ' 
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17. One who does not imclei’stand that from sucli an action such a 
result will accrue to him, must be an ignorant fool ; and as such naturally 
he has no chance of performing the action (and hence even if he has not 
the idea necessary to lead him to a certain Vedio action, it does not 
matter). 

18. As a matter of fact, even though at the time of the enjoyment 
of profound sleep, we have no idea of the enjoyment being due to the 
■softness of the hed wo had prepared, — yet we are led to prepare our soft 
beds beforehand. 

19. And further, if one were to realise, at the time of enjoyment, the 
fact of its being the result (of a certain well-defined action), — then, as in 
the case of roads, &c., so in the matter of sacrifices also, the Veda would 
lose all its authority, 

20. Ohj.t “ If your Souls ho inactive (without any action), on ac- 
count of their eternality and all-pervading character, — and unmodifiable 
by pleasure and pain,— what sort of the character of doer and ew/oj/er can 
they have ? 

21. “ If it be held that at the time of the performance of an action, 
and at tlie time of the appearance of pleasure, &c., the character of the 
Soul is transformed, then its eternality disappears.” 

22. Reply : We do not deny the applicability of the epithet “non- 
eternal ” to the Soul ; if “ non-eternaKty ” mean only “ liability to modi- 
fication ” ; as such liability does not necessarily imply destruction. 

n “ No chance ” — because it is only the learned that are entitled to the perform- 
ance of Vedio actions. (Fide Adh., III.) 

18 As a matter of fact, no such idea is necessary, at the time of the experience of 
the result, for the taking up of an action. 

19 If such an idea were possible, then it would he a case of conneotion between the 
Result and the Sacrifice being, amenable to Sense-perception and Invariable Con- 
comitance. Consequently, just as in the case of the Road, the fact of its connection 
with the convenient passing of the people is amenable to Sense-perception j and hence 
the Vedio passage speaking of it comes to be taken as a Valedictory sentence describ- 
ing a perceptible result, — so really in the same manner, in the case of Sacrifices also, 
the relation between these and their I’esults being held to be amenable to Sense-per- 
ception, the Vedio passages declaratory of the Sacrifices would have to be taken as 
Valedictory sentences describing a well-established fact j and as such, the Veda would 
cease to be the sole authority for such sacrifices. 

20 ” When he has no action, how can he be the doer ? And when he is unaffected 

by pleasure and pain, how can he be the en^oyer f As the only objects to be enjoyed are 
pleasure and pain.** , 

81 “ If the principal character of the Soul can undergo a transformation, it cannot 
be eternal.” 

88 We do not deny tlie Soul’s liability to modifications; and if this is all that you 
mean by ‘ non-eternality,’ then in that case, wo could call the Soul ‘non-eternal,* 
49 
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23-25. If there ever was au absolute destruction of the Soul,- then we 
could have the disappearance of the actions performed, and the appearance 
of those not performed by it. These, liowcvei*, do not apply ; if there bo 
only a change in its condition, as from childhood to youth, &c., we find 
people performing or avoiding actions in this life according as they think 
them to be productive, respectively, of either good or evil, at some other 
stage of his life, In fact in the case of no action do we find the - result 
following at the same stage of the person’s life as at which it Avas per- 
formed. And since the Soul is not utterly destroyed, therefore people do 
not take the oyer (of results) to bo other than the doer (of actions) 
(even though there is necessarily a change in his condition). 

26. According to my theory the Person (i.e., the Soul), while passing 
through the different conditions of pleasure, pain, &c.j never, for once, 
relinquishes his character of an Intelligent substantial Entity. 

27. If modification (change of condition) Avere identical Avith total 
destruction, then, Avhen a man in trouble Avonld regain happiness, he would 
either lose all those (character of Intolligenee, &c.), or continue in a state of 
trouble (simultaneously with that of pleasure). 

28. Therefore an entire continuance or an entire cessation of all the 
traits of the Person (with the change in condition) being both impossible, 

What Avo object to, in the oase of the Soul, is the assertion of its clestruotion. For 
certainly, the liuctuations in the snrfaee of the sea do not bring about its dostrnotion ; 
and like the sea, the Soul can never be destroyed, notwithstanding the endless 
momentary transformations that it undoi’goes. 

806 If the Soul were destroyed at death, the effects, acerning to one in the next 
birth, of actions performed in the previous birtli, would be accruing to one who has 
not performed the actions ; as the performing Soul will have been dead along with the 
performing body. Bub we hold that Death means only a change in the state of the Soul j 
just like the changes from childhood to youth, from youth to old age. And certainly 
there is no gainsaying the fact that the person that performed the action (say of 
learning the alphabet) in his childhood is the same that is utilising it in his youth. 
In faet all eflleobs of one’s deeds affieeb him at a period of life other than that at which 
precisely the deeds are done ; as the state of the person is undergoing momentary 
changes.''"" 

88 During the various stages that the Soul passes through, it all along remains 
an intelligent and substantial entity. That is to say, its inherent character remains 
the same. And mere changes in extraneous condition cannot mean destruction. 

81 “ Or continue, - That is to say, in order to keep up the character of the 
Intelligent, it would be necessary for it to keep to the same condition of pain ; 
as change of condition would, for you, moan total destruction. 

88 When a serpent has been lying coiled up in a circular form, and then resumes 
its natmml form by uncoiling itself, —we have the character of ‘ Snake ’ pervading all 
along, in both conditions j though the position has been changed. In the same 
inahner, in the case of a person who has been experiencing troublous times, if his 
state changes and' he becomes happy and contented, the character of the Person— 
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wc must hold tliat there is both pariial continuance (as of the permanent 
oharaotors of Intelligence, &c.)> and partial cessation (as of the ephemeral 
state of pleasure or pain), like the serpent in the different positions of a 
circle, &c. 

29. And the character of the doer and that of the enjoyer do not 
belong to the conditions (of the Person’s life), but to the Person who is 
the substrate of all the different states ; hence it is always the door that 
enjoys the result of the action. 

30. And as a matter of fact, on the appearance of a new condition 
(of life), the former condition does not become totally destroyed; but 
being in keeping with the new condition, it merges into the common 
character of the Self (Intelligence, &o.) 

31. It is only the Individual conditions that are contradictory to one 
another. Over all of them, however, equally pervades the common 
character of the Soul (Intelligence, <fcc.) 

32- 33. In the theory of the non-existence (i.e., non-cternalifcy) of the 

Soul, however, the person performing an action, would know beforehand that 
“I myself (ie., my Soul, that performs the action at this moment) 
having beendestroyed (the next moment), either its result would not appear 
at all, or, if it appears at all, it would affect some other soul than mine 
and hence he could never be tempted to perform any action ; and as such 
the Veda would lose all its efficient trustworthiness. “ , 

33- 34 Even if the upholders of pure Idea alone (the Bauddha 
Idealists) were to admit of another birth (for the same personality), they 
could not but have the enjoyer (of the results of action) different from the 
performer (of the action itself), — because they bold' the Ideas to be 
momentary (i.e., one idea does not exist for more than one moment) ; and 
further, because, being devoid of action aiid omnipresence, one and the 
same Idea could not reside in any other body (than the present one ; and 
hence the “ Idea ” that would perform the action in this life, could not 
exist in another body, in the next birth, at the time of the enjoyment of 
the results of that action). 

86. Ohj.i ” We hold that the ‘Series’ (of Ideas) that performs the 
actions would also be the enjoyer (of the results) ; and we could explain the' 

Intelligence, &o. — would remain the same throughout the two states, even though the 
states will have been changed. 

85 If the said characters belonged to the state of life, then iaasmuoh as the 
person’s condition at the time of the performance of the. action would not continue till 
the time of the enjoyment of its result, the eTiJoyer could not be held to be the same 
as the doer. According to our view, hoWeyer, the common character of the Person, 
Intelligence, persists throughout his life ; and as such, the Person remaining the same, 
the enjoyer would always be the same as the dqer. 

f 6 This series is eternal, as well as oranipreseut. 
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di;ffercnco among the moments of Ideas in the same way as you have ex- 
plained the diffevenco of conditions (of the Soul).” 

36. Beply: In fact it is extremely hard for you to prove the fact of 
( momentarily changing) Ideas being the doer of actions extending over a 
long time ; — specially when there are thousands of Ideas (in your series), the 
performance of a single action by all these, would be like the “ Kula-halpa ” 
(in which an action extending over a long time being incapable of being 
finished by a single person, is finished by a large number of persons, one 
coming after the other). 

37. Then again, if the Series be not held to be different (from the 
individual Ideas constituting it), then the individual ideas (forming the 
Series) being non-eternal, yon could get at no doer (of any action). 

38. And (even if a doer were possible) he would be totally different 
from the enjoyer (which for you would be an altogether different idea, 
existing at the time of the enjoyment of the result of the action) ; and 
as such, you would have the fault of the result appearing in favour of 
an agent who never performed the action. And we do not urge against 
yon the fault of the disappearance of the result for one who has performed 
the action; because (in accordance with your theory) there is none who 
can perform the action (and as such this latter fault does not apply to 
you ). 

39. On the other hand, if the Series be held to he identical (with the 
individual Ideas), thou the mention of the word “ Series ” would come 
to be only another expression for the same individual Ideas ; and the objec- 
tions against such a course have already been stated above. And further, 
the Series being itself a nonentity, could never get at the position of the 
performer of actions. 

40. If the Series be momentary, then you have the same objections. 
If it bo regarded as not momentary, then that would bo an abandonment 
of your theory (of everything being momentary), and you would have quite 
a new Substance (other than Ideas, which arc the only entities you admit of). 

87 Because it is necessary for the Doer to exist all along, from the comraonoemont 
of tho action to its end, No such contiauance would bo possible for momentary 
ideas, 

88 « There is none •who can perform,”^ ^c. — ^Aa shown in KdriM 37. 

89 << Nonentity " — 'Inasmuch as all individual ideas are being momentarily des- 
troyed, the series comprising these cannot but be a negative entity. 

*0 “ Same ohjection'’ — Le,, the impossibility of any one doer for an action lasting 
for any length of time, 

“ A new stibslance,'’ — And thus, too, it would be an abandonment of your theory 
that Ideas are the only entities, which you hold to be momentary. Then, if tho series 
were to be non- momentary, it will have to be accepted as something other than the 
Ideas themselves. 


41, If the Series be one^ and yet non-different from tbc individual 
Ideas, then wo would bave tlieir identity as well as difference, as in the 
case of tbo cogniser and the cognised. 

42. Therefore the Series must differ, either entirely or partially, 
(from the Individual Ideas); and thus this series would come to be the 
same thing as the Soul (held by the Vaigeshikas and the Sankhyas). 

43-44. Wo could not have the notion that the “ Series” (that enjoys 
the result) is the same (that performed the action), unless there be an 
identity (between the two). As for instance, iu the case of the Series of 
Air, Lamp, &o., the genuine character of the Air, &c., continues the same. 
And a notion of identity, as (between the “ Series ” ) based on the fact of 
both of them having the genuine character of “ Cognition,” has been set 
aside in the chapter on “ Qunyamda." (Thus then, in accordance with 
your theory, the enjoyer cannot be the same as the jper/onwer). And we 
have also set aside (in the chapter on Niralanibanavada) your theory of 
“ Impressions,” which you hold to be left upon the mind by the actions 
we perform, for the purpose of bringing about their results. 

45. And no mind (or Idea) can, in accordance with your theory of 
Universal Momentariness, continue for any such time as you hold the 
Impressions to subsist. And fui'ther, since your “ Series ” is a nonentity, 
it can in no way be “ impressed ” upon by Actions. 

46. Even if you were to hold the result of the action to be enjoyed 
by the “Idea” produced gradually by a Series of Impressions (appearing 

41 “ CasQ of the Cogniser and the CognisedJ’ — It has been shown above, under 
Qiinijavdda, that if the Oogniaer and the Cognised were both identical with Idea, then 
W 0 would have differences in the Idea itself ; inasmuch as, in that case, it would be 
identical with two different things j and along with this we would have an identity of 
the Cogniser with the Cognised. In the same manner, the Series being identical with 
the Individual Ideas, all these Ideas would become identical 5 and at the same time we 
would havo a differonco in the series itself, as this would he identical with different 
individuals. 

43 The Vaigeshilca holds that the Soul is an intelligent entity, different from the 
Cognitions. 

43.44 Yon cannot explain how the series is identical : and hence you cannot prove 
that the Enjoyer of the Result is the same as the Performer of the Action. 

Having in the above manner proved the enjoyments of Results, the Bauddha 
has recourse to the “ Impression ” theory. He holds that Aobions, being momen- 
tarily fleeting, can never keep on till the day. of its final fruition. The sense of 
the IS that this loophole also is barred against you; as it has already been 

shown to be untenable, under “ MrflZambawawda.” 

46 Yon hold that the Impression continues from the time that the Action is per- 
formed to tlifit of its fruition. But inasmuch as no mind could continue for such 
time, wherein could the Impression exist ? 

45 This refers to the following theory: “Though no single Impression can "last 
more than one moment, yet, the Impression produoedl by the Action iu one Idea, will 
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one after the other), — then too, there being no identity between the 
evjoying Idea (and the performing Idea), you would be clearly open to the 
faults of the disappeai’anoe of the result for one who has performed the 
action, and an appearance of it for one who has not pei’formed it, 

47. And further, it will be extremely difficult for you to prove any dif- 
ference (of this enjoying Idea) from those brought about by other Series, on 
the ground of cause and effect. Nor would that remove the objections of those 
(disappearance of the result for one who has performed the action, &c,, &c.) 

48. If, even in the absence of any such causal relation, you were to 
prove (the identity between the enjoying Idea and the performing Idea) 
in some other manner; — ^then, all other grounds (of identity) that you 
can bring forward — such as the facts of their residing in tiie same Earth, 
having the commoa character of “Idea,” and so forth— would belong 
equally to all Ideas (and as such would establish au identity, not only 
between these two Ideas, but among all Ideas). 

49. In fact, even an idea of sameness (as in the snmeness of the earth,- 
&c.), is not possible, without the continuance of one entity for some time 
(and as such it is not possible for you, who hold all entities to last only one 
moment). Therefore it is wrong to assert that the “ Series ” (that enjoys) 
belongs to the same “ Person ” (Idea) that performed the action, 

prodnee atiofchor like itself in the next Idea, and so on and on, till the time of the final 
fraition j and it is the last of this series of Ideas, ■vvliioh is to be accepted as the 
En^oyer of the Result.” The sense of the objection to this is that, even then, the 
Idea enjoying the Result would not be the same that performed the action. 

If au Idea be held to bo the Enjoyer, even in the absence of any identity between 
this Idea and that vvhich performed the action leading to that Result, — then, any and 
every Idea could bo held to bo such an enjoyer. If you assert that, “ the cai)ability 
of an Idea to enjoy is regulated by the relation of cause and effect, and as such no stray 
Idea could be the Enjoyer,” — then, in that case, in accordance with your theory of 
Momentemj eysistonce, no such causal relationship would be possible, — as we have 
already shown under the section on ‘ Niralamhanavdda.’ Even if such a relationship 
were possible, it could not save you from the objection of “ disappearance, &o.” 

Any other reasons that you will bring forward will be found to apply to all 
Ideas; and as such they could not prove the identity of the ^performing with the enjoy • 
infj Idea alone. 

49 In order to avoid the objection of ” the Disappearance of the Result for one 
who has performed the Action, &c,, the Bauddha has asserted that what enjoys 
the Result of the Action is the “ Series ” oontinuous with the Idea that performed the 
Action, and as snoh the enjoyer would be the same as the Performer. But the Enjoyer 
cannot be the same as the Performer, unless both of them had a common substrate, 
which would continue from.the time of perfonnauce to that of the appearance of its Result. 
As a matter of fact, however, no such continuance is possible for the Bauddha who holds 
all things to have only a motnentary existence ; and hence he cannot reasonably hold 
the enjoyer to be the, same as the Performer, and as such he can never escape from 
the' objection in question, ' ’ . , 


50. Because the words “that’*— ‘“which ” (when used together) can- 
not apply to dilfereiit ohjecis, therefore even the upholder of the theory 
of the “ Series ” of Ideas, must admit of a single permanent positive entity 
(like our “ Soul,” that could pervade over, and be the substrate of, the 
Idea performing the action, and the Idea enjoying the result). 

51-52. Obj. : “ Just as the father is tempted to perform actions for the 
accomplishment of certain results for his son, though he knows the son to 
be other than himself, — so, in the same manner would the individual Ideas 
(be led to the performance of actions, even though the results would be 
enjoyed by other Ideas). And just as the children of our people, though 
being as different from the performing person as the son of this latter, 
yet do not obtain the results of that action, — so, in the same manner, the 
Ideas appearing in one Series (would not enjoy the results of the action 
performed by an Idea appearing in another ‘ Series 

53. Reply ; But we are not cognisant of any such (disinterested per- 
formance of an action by one Idea, for the sake of another Idea obtaining the 
results). As for the father, he is led to support (and impi’ove) his son 
in the hope of fulfilling a certain end of his own (support iu old age). 
There can be no such motive in your case (because the performing Idea 
is destroyed in a moment, and as such cannot hope to be iu any way bene- 
fited by the results accruing to another Idea). 

54. People do not support their sons, &o., with any other end in view.- 
And certainly, that (person or idea) which is destroyed cannot obtain any 
benefit from supporting its own line or series. 

55-56. One,— who, in accordance with the same instance of the fathei', 
&o., asserts the existence of another result (to distinguish tlie perform- 

60 There is uo other moans of getting rid of the aforesaid objections. And if 
such a single pervading entity be admitted, it would be none other than what we call 
“ Soul.” 

BUBS “Series”® Family; “Idea performing the Action” =th0 Father; “ Idea ex- 
periencing the Eesult”«the Son; and “ Ideas appearing in other series children 
of other families. 

B5,58 Says the Banddha : “ Apart from the final result of the Action, which may not 
appeitain to the Performing Idea, there is another result in the shape of the enjoyment 
by one member of the series of the result brought about by benefiting another. If a father 
benefits a son, in order that the son may impart a benefit on the other son {f.i. wlien 
the father exhorts the one not to beat the other), he has a certain end in view, though 
the Result may not accrue to himself. In the same manner, the only end in view 
of the Performing Idea may be the benefiting of another Idea which would bring 
about the fulfilment of some purpose of another Idea; though the result may not 
accrue to tho Performing Idea itself.” 'This theory, however, is not quite tenable ; 
because what could be the motive of tho second Idea in benefiting the third? If you 
make its end consist in the mutual benefit tlocorded to one another, then, such ah assump- 
tion would go on witiio\it end ; and the only possible resting-ground would be tho 
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ing Idea), brought about by the benefifc of one member (i.e., Idea of the 
same Series as the performing Idea), and enjoyed by another member (Idea, 
of the same series), — could have no resting ground, apart from tlie enjoy- 
ment of the result by the first (pei’forming) Idea itself. Nor do j’ou accept 
any subsequent individual Idea to be exactly like the performing Idea (and 
as such thinking the result to be one following from its own action). 

57. The greater the distance of the appearance of the result, the 
greater its liability to destruction, on account of the greater interval 
(between the performance of the action and the appearance of the 
result). 

58. The bringing up of children that we come across among animals, 
may be held to he due to their ignorance, but the action of knowing intel- 
ligent men cannot possibly be so. 

59. It is not possible for the Ideas to transfer themselves into ano- 
ther body (at re-birth ; cf. K. 34) ; inasmuch as we are not cognisant 
of their exit from the present body. 

60-61. The flame &c., move from one place to another, only when 
they are blown upon by the wind ; whereas there is nothing that could 
move au Idea from the body in whicb it has appeared (which is its cause). 
Being immaterial (formless), the Idea could not by itself move from 
one place to another. And for the same I’eason (of immateriality) it is not 
possible for the Idea to move about even while the Body is living. 

enjoyniont of the Eesiilfc by the Performing Idea itself. This, however, will not be 
possible for you; as you cannot, consistently with your own theory, admit thecon- 
tinuanoe of the Performing Idea from the time of the performance of the Action to 
that of its Pruitiou ; nor can j'ou accept the existence of any other subsequent idea 
that could consider itself identical with the Performing Idea, and thereby consider 
the result to have followed from its own Action; as all subsequent Ideas are equally 
different from the original performing Idea ; and the only entity that could point to 
any such identity would bo the jpo-ntive one of the class ‘ Idea,’ which would not be very 
acceptable to you. 

S7 The Performer can think the result to be his own, only if it follow contiguonsly 
with himself. If, however, the Result be removed from him, then, the greater the 
degree of the removal, the more will be the chance of his ceasing to think it his 
own; and as such there would be all the lesa connection between the Performer and 
the Resrilt, 

6? Intelligent persons are led to action, only by the idea of the Action being copablo 
of leading to a desii’able end ; and this has been shown to be impossible for the 
fiauddba. 

69 This is not possible because of the immateriality of Ideas. It is only a material 
entity that can either transfer itself, or be transferred, from one body to another. 

80-61 Even when the body is living, any motion of Ideas is not possible. Because 
if the Idea wore material and moveable, then, it would very often lose connection witli 
the Pody ; as both are moveable, aud both would nob be always moving together. And 
this severence of connection might oco sionally make the body non-intelligent. 
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62. An intermediate (subtle) Body bas been rejected by Vindliya- 
vasin. Wo too find no proofs of its existence. 

63. That tbe subtle body, endowed with all sorts of subtle forms, &o., 
is suddenly brought into existence (at death), and as suddenly disappears 
(at re-birth), is only an imaginary assertion. 

64. Even if such a body existed, there are no grounds for believing 
in the movement (t.e., entrance) of Ideas into it. And consequently the 
assumption of the Ideas being thrown into the next body is also ground- 
less. 

65. To assert that the Ideas exist in the embryo is a sheer piece 
of recklessness. Since no sense-organs have been produced in the embryo, 
no objects can be cognised (by It). 

66. And of an Idea (or Cognition), we do not know of any other form 
than that of a cognition of objects. It is for this reason that no cognition 
is possible in a coma (even though the senses continue to exist). 

Some people hold that the Ideas acquired by man during the present life are 
transferred to him at his future birth j and in the interval, the Ideas continue to exist 
in a subtle Linga Qanra, which lies encased in the Body during life, and becomes dis- 
engaged from it at death, to occupy the next physical body of the Person. And 
inasmuch as this subtle Body is the seat of Ideas, these latter can be easily , transmitted 
from one body to another. The Earika says that it has been shown by Vindhyavasin 
that such a subtle Body has no existence at all. 

83 Inasmuch as there is no cause for its sudden appearance, and as sadden dis- 
appearance, the statement must be regarded as a figurative exaggeration and not a 
statement of facts. Because there is no Body apart from the five elements ; and any 
Body composed of these cannot be subtle. 

84 The Ideas being immaterial cannot enter into the subtle Body ; and for this 
reason they cannot be transmitted to any other Body. ■ 

68 If the Ideas of one Body were to be transmitted to another, then, the embryo 
would be already possessed of the Ideas of the previous life j as a matter of fact, however, 
the embryo cognises no objects j and in the absence of the objects of cognition, there 
can be no reason for asserting the presence of the Cognition or the Idea itself. It 
might be asked — “ How is it that your eternally intelligent Soul does not cognise 
objects in the embryonic state P” The reply to this is that, though our Soul is eter- 
nally intelligent, yet for actual cognitions, it stands in need of such accessories as the 
organs of senso, &o., and inasmuch as these do not appear in the embryonic state, the 
Soul is unable to cognise any objects. Then, as for mental cognition, the mind too 
is under the influence of his former Karma ; and as such its functioning is hampered 
in the embryonic state ; but as soon as the sinister Karmic influence is set aside, con- 
sciousness is regained. 

88 Inasmuch as, in a state of coma, there is no cognition of objects, we conclude that 
there is no cognition at all in that state ; though the regaining of consciousness would 
indicate that certain cognitions existed in that state, yet, inasmuch as we find the man 
not recognising any objects, we conclude that there are no cognitions or Ideas in his 
mind ; and this cessation of cognition must be due to the 'cessation of the functioning 
of the sense-organs. 

50 
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67. Nor can it be lield that at that time (in the embryonic state) the 
Idea continues in a state of latent potentiality. Because, in the absence 
of any substratum for such potentialities, their existence cannot be admitted. 

68. If the potentiality of Ideas resided in the material sense-organs, 
then these latter would have intelligence ; and there would be no re-birth 
(inasmuch as the Intelligence and the Ideas would all die away with the 
death of the sense-organs, which being material, would be bound to die 
with the Body). 

69. And further, (if the potentiality of Ideas resided in the sense- 
organs) then, all Ideas would be brought about by the sense-organs them- 
selves, — these helping the manifestation of the potentialities by modification, 
discrimination, <feo. And hence the Idea could not be held to be preceded 
(and brought about) by another Idea (as held by the Idealist Bauddha). 

70. In the same manner, you could have no instance to prove the as- 
sertion that the first Idea (of a person) after the embiyonio state {i.e., at 
birth) has its origin in another foregoing Idea. 

71. If in the embryonic state, the potentiality (of Ideas) be held to 
exist, without any substrate, for the sake of the accomplishment of subse- 
quent Ideas, — then, these would be nothing but (our) “ Soul ” under the 
name of “ Potentiality.” 

87 In fact, this potentiality cannot be anything other than the idea itself, according 
to the Idealist. 

89 We find that whenever intelligence is joined to the elements {e g,, with the clay 
in the making of the jar), the object, jar, being developed out of the elements, we come 
to realise that the intelligence that took part in its making is something other than, and 
to bo duly discriminated from, the material form of the object. And in the same 
manner, if the potentiality were to reside in the material sense-organs, then we could 
get at the Ideas (of which those were the potentialities) only by discriminating the im- 
material factor from the material effects brought about by the senses themselves j and 
the appearance of the Idea could nob, for this reason, be said to be due to any previous 
Idea. 

10 The Bauddha asserts that inasmuch as during life we find all ideas to be due 
to some previous Idea, we can from this deduce the fact that the very first Idea that 
a person has at birth must be due to a previous ideaj and as this latter idea must have 
existed in the embryonic state, we cannot but admit of the persistence of Ideas in that 
state. The sense of the Karika is that the Bauddha bases his argument upon the 
instance of the second and subsequent Ideas appearing at the birth; hut as a matter of 
fact, these ideas are due, not to any previous Ideas, but to the sense-organs ; and as such 
the argument becomes baseless. 

It It has been proved that the potentialities of Ideas Iiava no substrates ; hence the 
Karika takes up the other alternative for consideration. " Soul” — because we also bold 
the Soul to be without any substrate, and capable of moving from one body to the other. 
And as the Bauddha holds his “ Potentiality " to have these two oharaoterestios, we 
the same entity, hut with different naiqes —we call it “ Soul ” while you name it 
^‘Potentiality.’’ 
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72. If we were to assume any substrate for the potentiality, such sab- 
strate could be none other than the Soul. And as a matter of fact, the exis- 
tence of Ideas, like that of flame, bubbles, &c., is not possible without a 
substrate. 

73. Therefore you must admit that there is a Person (Soul), bearing 
the potentialities of Ideas, and being eternal, omnipresent, and capable of 
(migrating into) another body. And as such, even though not actually 
moving, it would become connected with another body. 

74. On account of its active character, the Soul comes to be the per- 
former of sacrifices. We do not hold “motion” to be the only form of 
action, as held by the FutfSsMftas. 

76. It is not always only such an action as inheres in (t.e., belongs to 
the body of) the performer himself, that can be performed by him* All 
that is expressed by a verbal root would be an action (and hence motion 
cannot be held to be the only form of action) j and we find that the charac- 
ter of being the performer of an action belongs to a person, even when the 
action properly belongs to (is performed by) another perspn, (and therefore 
it cannot be held that an action must always inhere in the performer 
himself). 

76. Of the diflerent forms of pure being and Idea, &c. (the immaterial 
factor) the Person (i.e,, the Soul) himself is the direct doer; and as for the 
motion of the material factors (t.e,,,the body), these too are brought abont 
only by his superintendence (or guidance). 

77. As whatever actions are performed by the body, the sense-organs 

18 The proof of its eternality consists iu the fact of its being recognised as the 
eam& at different points of time, and also of distinct Vedic declarations to, that effect. 
And as it is not material, it must be all-pervading, like the Khaqa j and as such it ooul'd 
become easily connected with another body ; which could not be possible if it were 
material and as such limited. It is only a material object that requires movement in 
order to become connected with new bodies. The soul, on the other hand, being im- 
material and all-pervading, does not stand in need of any movement. 

14i This refers to the following objection : “ Being omnipresent, the soul could 
have no action; and as such it could not be considered as the performer of sacrifices.!’ 
The sense of the Karika is that it is only action in the shape of movement that is not 
possible for an omnipresent entity j other kinds of action are quite compatible with 
omnipresence. And, like the Naiyayika, we do not reduce all action to the terms of 
‘ motion.’ ■ , • ■ ■ 

18 There is no such rule as that all the actions that a person performs, must neces- 
sarily appertain to his own body. For, we actually find that even when an action is 
performed by one person, another person is also accepted to be its performer, by reason 
of his having either urged the former to, action, or helped him in it. 

18 Without the guiding Soul, there could be no movement of the hands, &o. And 
hence of tlieso movements also the Soul must be regarded as the Performer, 

n “ With regard to him i.e., because he enjoys the results of all actions. 
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&c., are all said to be done by the Person Minself ; because they ai’e done 
-with regard to him. - 

78. Since these — the body, sense-oi’gans, &c,,— could have no action 
without their belonging to the Person, therefore even with regard to the mo- 
tion (of hands, &c. ), they cannot be said to be the doers, inasmuch as they are 
not independent (of the intelligence of the soul, even in this form of action). 

79. Since it is only such body and sense-organs, &c., as are earned 

by the Person for himself by means of previous deeds, that can perforin 
the actions, — the chai’acter of being the performer of the actions must 
belong to the person; just as the actions performed by the “ ” 

(sacrificial priest) and the “ axe” (have their real performers, in the first 
case, in the Person who engages the priest and pays him for it, and, in the 
second, the person who uses the axe). 

80. Just as, in the case of the sacrifice, the action is held to be per- 
formed by the mere instrumentality of the priest, on the ground of the 
Veda declaring the “ buying” (of the priest) ; so, in the same manner, on 
account of the Veda enjoining “ going” and other such actions (which are 
not possible for the Soul itself directly), we accept them to be brought 
about through (the instrumentality of) the Body, &o. 

81. For, just as the “buying” cannot apply to the Soul, so too 
“ going” cannot apply to it. Therefore the fact of .the Soul being the pei-- 
former of such actions, as declared in the Veda, must be accepted as being 
possible only through (the instrumentality of) something else (in one 
case, thepnes^, and in another, the Body, ^o.) 

82. And again, just as in the case of cutting, which resides in the 
wood, Devadatta is accepted to be the doer ; so too, in the case of going, 
which resides in the Body, we could hold the Person himself to be the doer. 

83. If it be urged that, “ in the case of cutting, the idea of the Person 

18 Deprived of the intelligence of the Soul, these can have no action. 

15 The meaning is that the Body, &o., are only the agents and instruments of 
action ; and as snoh these cannot be held to be the ‘ doers ’ j as the * Doer ’ is that person 
who obtains these instruments, through his former deeds, and then uses them in his 
present actions. 

80 ” Buying” — engaging him and paying him for his services. And as he is paid for 
the work, he cannot he the real ‘ performer’ of the sacrifice. And inasmuch as the 
“ buying ” that is enjoined cannot apply to the master of the sacrifice, he cannot but 
accomplish the sacrifice by engaging certain priests to perform the details for him . 
Similarly in the ordinary actions of moving, &o., enjoined for the person, nob being 
found applicable to the Soul itself, we must admit of the iustrumentality of the Body, 
iScc., iu the accomplishment of these actions, which would not he possible without this 
instrumentality. 

88 Determination and existence cannot belong to the Bodyj just as the m anipula* 
tion of the axe cannot belong to the wood that is out by it. - 
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being the doer is based upon other actions (that ofimanipulating the axe f.i.), 
which belongs to the Person himself,”— then (we reply that) in the case in 
question too (that of going, ^c.), the idea of the Person being the mover is 
based upon determination and existence (which belong to the Soul itself). 

84. By the mere fact of its existence, the Soul becomes the doer of all 
actions in general ; and it comes to be held to be the doer of particular in- 
dividual actions, on account of the determination (of the Person) which 
affects each action separately. 

85-86. And the action of all the agents, performing a certain action, 
is not identical ; e.g,, the fighting soldier moves — the sword to cutting, by 
his movements ; the commander of the regiment (moves it) only by his 
word (of command) ; and the King, who employs the servants, moves it 
at times by his mere presence. 

87. Therefoi’o even though the Soul may not itself move, yet it may 
be held to be the joer/ormer (of motion) ; just as even though Devadatta is 
not out (or pierced) (by the sword), yet ho is held to be the performer (of 
the cutting). 

88-89. The taking of the present body, &c., by means of the bodily 
actions (performed in his previous life) may be considered to be the 
actions of the Person with regard to his agency of the actions of his present 
body, &o. And the actions of the previous life too may be held to be 

84 By its mere existence, the Soul is the doer of all actions. And it is held to be 
the performer of a particular action, when it is found that the action has been brought 
about by a special determination on the part of the Person. 

88.86 And yet all of them are accepted to bo the performers of the action of cutting 
the enemies. 

81 In both oases, the idea of the Person being the doer is based upon the fact of his 
superintending and guiding the aotion. 

88.89 Even if it be absolutely necessary to hold that all action is in the form of 
motion, then too, we could hold that the actions done by means of the hand, &o., by 
the Ego, in his last life, are his actions with regard to the actions of his body in the 
present life, &o., fiio. The oonneotion between the two sets of actions lies in the fact of 
present bodily conditions &o,, being the effects of the Ego’s actions in the previous life. 
Just as we can trace no beginning in the use of the seed and the tree , — so too none cau 
be traced for the Creation | and the process must be regarded as going on, eternally 
without beginning, and without end. And on the disap!pearance, This refers to 

the following objection ; " The body of other Egos is as different from the one Ego as 
his own body. Consequently, if liis actions Were to be affected by those of his body,— - 
then, even when all his own actions will have been exhausted by fruition, he would 
still continue under the bondage imposed by the actions of the bodies of other Egos j 
and as such no Deliverance would be possible.” The sense of the reply as embodied in 
the KdriM is, that the Ego is affected by the aotion of his own body, only because he 
imparts the guiding force to these actions, and as such, is himself, in a way, tho per- 
former of them. As for the actions of the body of tho Egos, — as one Ego has no 
guiding force over tho aotion of other Egos,— they could uot affect him. 
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brouglit about by the Body, &c., of tbe birth previous to it ; and these too 
by other Bodies, and so on. And thus there is no beginning of these (and 
hence endlessness cannot be any fault). And, on the disappearance of all 
his own actions, the Ego cannot be affected by the actions of those bodies 
that are not his own. 

90. In the case of the measure prescribed for the Udtmhara Post, 
which is to serve as the connecting link (between the Master and the 
Priest), — the application of the form of the Sacrificing Ego is not possible ; 
and hence his agency with reference to this must be through the Body. 

91. Therefore just as the Scripture, though literally laying down the 
“Class” (“FrfAi” f.i.), is made to refer to the individual {Vrihi) (on 
account of the impossibility of the use of the “ Class ”), —so the injunction 
(of the measure of the stick) though really referring to the Ego, must be 
taken to apply to the Body, &o. 

92. First of all (before giving its own reasons) the (JBhdsJiya men- 
tions and) refutes the arguments brought forward by others (VaigBshikiis), 
to prove the) existence of the Soul. ‘ Na ’ (in the BMshya) has to be 
separated from the following sentence (meaning that ‘ breathing, &c,, are 
not properties of the Body ’), because these (breathing, &o.), are unlike 
other properties (of the Body). 

93. Says the Vaigeshika : “(If Breathing be denied to be a propei’ty 

of the Body, on the sole ground that it does not last as long as the Body 
lasts, then) the fact of not lasting as long as the Body lasts would also 
apply to leanness, &o. And if it be held that ‘ leanness ’ is only a parti- 
cular condition (of the Body), then we can hold ‘ Death ’ also to be the 
same,” , 

90 It is prescribed that the Sacrificial Post is of the same size as the Master. The 
Ego, however, is illimitable j and hence as no jpost of this illimitable size wonld be 
possible, we are forced to have it of the size of his body. 

92 This refers to the Bkdshya ; * We infer the existence of the Soul from breathing, 
&o.’ The second half refers to the sentence ‘ na prdnddayah garlraguntavidharmdnah.’ 
This latter sentence would mean that the breathing, &c. are properties similar to those 
of the body. This not being quite admissible, the KdriJcd undertakes to explain it 
differently. The ‘na’ is taken as denying the foregoing objection (that the breathing 
belongs to the Body) j and then, as a reason for this denial, it is added ‘ because the 
breathing, &c., are nob similar to the properties of the Body, they cannot belong to the 
Body.’ Those arguments, up to Kdrikd 101, are expounded by the Vaigeshilca. And then 
np to K. 106 we have the refutation of the Vaigeshika arguments from the Bauddha 
standpoint; and lastly, from 107 the Mlmdnsaka’s own arguments are put forward, 

98 Leanness, &o., appear and disappear, and as such cannot be accepted as concomi- 
tant aud coeval with the Body, “ Death, just as tlciQ Leanness of the Body, being 

only one of its varying conditions, reverts to it after the disappearance of the opposing 
condition of Fatness } — so Death also, being a varying condition of the Body, might dis- 
appear; and with this disappearance, the breathing, etc., might return. 
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94. “ There is only this muchi of differ ence between the two cases:' 

that even while the Body continnes in a perfectly healthy state, the 
breathing, &o., cease (as in cases of sudden death) ; and (of this cessation) 
there can be no other reason (than that the breathing belonged to the Soul 
which has left the body). 

95- 96. “Because (1) a property is destroyed when the substance 
itself is destroyed, and (2) when there is production of a contradictory 
property, then the former property is removed from the substance, and, 
forthwith destroyed. In the case of Death none of these two (causes 
for the destruction of Breathing) is, by any person, found to apply ; 
and yet we find that even while the Body is not destroyed (and remains 
intact), the Breathing, &o., cease altogether. 

97. “ Therefore we conclude that Breathing, &c., are not the pro- 
perties of the Body, — because these cease to' exist, while the Body is yet 
seen to exist, — just like the odour of flower-garlands and sandal- paintings. 

98. “ Breathing, &o., having an existence extexmal (to the Body), ai^e 
perceived by other people’s senses (and as such may be said to be the 
properties of some exterior object) ; but Pleasure, &c,, having only an 
internal existence, are not so perceived (and as such, they can point to the 
existence of the Soul) . 

99. “ These (Pleasure, &o.,) are always cognisable by such inferential 
marks as a happy countenance and the like. If it be urged that — ‘ (the 
Pleasure really belongs to the Body, but) is not perceived on account of its 
internal existence,’ — (we reply that) even on tearing open the Body (at 
Death) we do not find the Pleasure, &o., there. 

100. “ Gn tearing open the Body, we can see the colour, &c,, of the 

96- 96 All causes of the disappearance of properties are enumerated here; and as 
none of these is found applicable to the case of the cessation of Breathing in a healthy 
Body, we must admit that Breathing is a property, not of the Body, but of the In- 
telligent Ego, that leaves the Body at death. 

91 Tlie Odour ceases, even while the Body continues ; hence it is accepted to be 
a property, not of the Body, but of the garland. 

98 This refers to the following objection: “Breathing is found to consist of 
certain movements in the Air ; and as such, though it cannot be the property of the 
Body, yet it can belong to the Air ; and hence it could not prove the existence of the 
Soul.” The sense of the Kdrlkd is that the explanation might hold good for the 
Breathing, which, as having au e.xistonco outside the Body, is perceptible by other 
people’s senses. But the Pleasure, &c.’, of the person, which are only inferable from 
his countenance, cannot be so perceived ; and hence these could not be attributed to 
any objects outside the Body. 

99 If Pleasure belonged to the Body, occupying a position inside this latter, then 
at death, when the Body is torn open, we could see this Pleasure encased there. In- 
asmuch as such is not the case, we conclude that it belongs to the Soul, and as such 
disappears with the Soul, at death. 
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interior of the Body, hut not Pleasure, &c. Therefore, like the Mind, and 
the Will, these (Pleasure, &c.), too cannot he regarded as properties of the 
Body. 

101. “Pleasure, &o., being properties, must have a substrate, like 
taste, &0., and that which is the substrate of these (Pleasure, &o.,) is the 
Soul.” 

101-102. The PaMddJia replies : “ One who argues thus (as shown in 
Kavikas 92-101) must be answered thus ; It is only when a certain entity 
is established to be a property, that from the fact of its depending upon 
some other (substrate) we infer the existence of the object (or person) 
having that property. But for us Phasnre, &c., are not established to be 
properties (and as such these, cannot prove the existence of the Soul). 

108. “ How is it that the case of Remembrance (Memoi’y), exactly 

resembling the case of Desire, is brought forward (in the BJidshya) as 
something different? Both (are equal, since both) equally do not apply 
to unperceived objects, and both can be explained as being due to ‘ Impres- 
sion’ {Vdsand). 

101 It oatinot be urged that “ Pleasure has no substrate, and as such could not 
prove the existence of the Soul.” 

loi.ioj Beginning with this, down to K. 106, we have the refutation of the above 
VaiqSsliiha arguments, from the standpoint of the Bauddlia, As the Bauddha does not 
admit of Pleasure being a Property, the argument based upon this supposition can 
have no force for him. 

108 The SMshya, having established the incapability of Pleastm proving the exis- 
tence of the Soul, puts forward Desire as the property that would establish its existence. 
This is thus explained in the KaqiM : ‘ Desire refers only to such an object as has been 
perceived before, and found to be agreeable. Thus this Desire cannot but belong to the 
same entity to whom this previous cognition belonged. As a matter of fact, we do find 
a person desiring something to-day which he had perceived yesterday ; and hence we 
must admit of the existence of an eternal entity, other than the Perceptions, which per- 
ceives the thing one day, and desires it on the next.’ To this argument, the Idealist is 
represented (in the Bhashya), as making the following reply : “ Thera is nothing that 
cannot be cognised by the means of Right Notion, and as such we cannot admit of 
any other entity save the Idea ; so Desire also, as apart from Perception, cannot be 
proved to ns ; and hence the mere existence of Desire could not convince us of the 
existence of the Soul. Then, as for the fact of the desiring entity being the same as the 
perceiving entity, we could explain that on the ground of both — Desire and Perception- 
belonging to the same Series of Ideas, the Desire being brought about by the Impressions 
left by the Perception." Having thus found Desire also unable to convince the opponent 
of the Soul’s existence, the puts forward Memory, as affording the reason for the 

Soul’s existence, the process of reasoning being the same as in the case of Desire. And 
this also the Idealist is represented as rejecting on the same grounds as before. It is 
with a view to this that the Kdriha asks — ” When the grounds in sixpport, as well as the 
arguments against, Memory are exactly the same as those in the case of Desire, 
why should the BTiashya have put forward Memory, after Desire had been rejected ? ” 
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104-105. “ A’ JDedre is produced by a mere remenilrance ( of tbe object) 

independently of any direct idea of tbe perception itself ; and bence it is 
not necessary that the nominative of this (Desire) should always be the same 
as that of Perception. While, on the other hand, Bememhrance is always in 
accordance with percepifiow ; and hence its nominative is always the same 
(as that of Perception) ; and it is for this reason that the case of Bemem-- 
hrance is brought forward (in the Bhashya) again (i.e., even after the refuta- 
tion of the capability of Desire). 

106. “ In this case (of Remembrance) too, since the Impression (that 

causes Remembrance) is in the same ‘Series’ (of Ideas), — therefore we 
can explain Bememhrance (as being due to the same Impression), even 
though it be different (from Desire).” 

10^. The arguments of other theorists (for proving the existence of the 
Soul) being thus rejected, the BJiS-shya proceeds to show that the Soul is 
itself directly cognisable by the notion of “ I.” " : 

108-109. Though, in the assertion “ I go,” the word “ I ” refers to 
the Body, inasmuch as it is the Body that goes, going being impossible for; 

104.106 These KdriMs point out the difference between the oases of Desire and 
Memory. It often happens that one man perceives an object and finds it agreeable } and: 
then he describes it to another person, who comes to have a Desire for that object; and" 
thus it is not always the case that the desiring entity is the same as the perceiving- en‘ 
tity. In the case of Memory, however, the person remembering an object could not bat 
be the same that had previously perceived it. ' 

105 This Kdrika points out the grounds on which the Idealist rejects the capability' 
of Memory establishing the Soul’s existence. The Impression that causes the remem-' 
brance, (and which is the basis of JHemoj-y) always oocm*s in the same ‘ Series of Ideas *' 
as that which causes the Desire. Consequently, even though the case of Remembrance 
might differ from that of Desire, in' the point shown in the previous 'Kdrika, yet, inas- 
much as the fact of being brought about by Impressions is common to both, the ground of' 
refutation too would be exactly the same in both. Just as the case of the desiring entity'' 
being the same as the percewMit; entity has been explained on the ground of the Desire 
being brought about by an Impression occurring in the same ‘ Series ’ as the Ferception,—' 
So, in the same manner, we could also explain the fact of the remembering person being 
the same as the perceiving one, on the ground of the Remembrance being due to the Im- 
occurring in the same * Series ’ as the original Perceph'oa. 

101 With this Kdrika begins the explanation of the Mimdnsaka*s own arguments for 
proving the existence of the Soul. In acoordance with this theory, the Soul is tlio 
object of the notion of ‘ I ’ which is directly perceptible by the Senses, and does not rest- 
upon mere Iiiferenoes. ^ ^ 

108.109 Though the ‘ I ’ in ‘ I go ’ may be taken to refer to the Body, — and similarly the 
fact of our remembermg a thing to-day as it was perceived some days ago, as also the fact 
of onr recognising a certain thing as being the same tiiat was perceived by ns a few day t 
ago, &o., &c. — ali these may be explained, somehow or other, as being due to ‘ Impression s 
appearing in the ‘ Series of Ideas,’ &o., &o.--r-yet the recognition of one’s own self as being 
the pa.Tne to-day as it was yesterday, coiimot be explained except by postulating au eternal 
61 
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tlie Soul, — and though Bemenibrance and EecogmUon, with, regard to other 
objects, may be due to “ Impressions ” ; — yet thQ recognition of the Cognising 
Self (by itself as being the same to-day as it was yesterday) is hard to be 
got at' (by' “ Impression,” &c.) 

110. It cannot but be admitted that in the assertion ‘‘I know,” the 
“ I ’’ cannot but refer to the Knomer ; — this Knower may be either the “ Idea” 
(as lield by the Bauddha) or the substrate of the Idea, the “ Ego ” (or “ Per- 
son.”) 

111-112. The applicability of Intelligence to the material elements 
making np the Body and the Senses, &c. — considered either as one complete 
whole or severally (each element by itself), or as having been modified into 
a particular shaped Body to be discriminated from other material objects, 
Body, &o.,) — has been rejected by the 8Unkhyas and others, on the grounds 
of the Body (1) being impure, (2) being a partite whole, (3) having a 
shape, (4) being material, and (5) being a Body, — like material elements 

Sonh Thus fcheti, it is the recognition of the Self that is brought forward by the Bhashya 
as a fact proving the existence of the Soul. It cannot be denied that the object of the 
previous cognition, and that of the subsequent recognition are one and the same. Oon- 
sequently, even if you have recourse to ‘ Impressions,’ these must be held to be brought 
about by the previous cognition of the Soul. 

110 In the case of ‘ I go ’ we admit of the fact of the ‘ I ’ referring to the Body, only 
because ‘ going ’ is not possible for the Sont. But in the case of ‘ I know ’ the case is quite 
the reverse, the ‘ I ’ refering directly to the Soul ; as it is the Soul alone to which 
‘ Knowi/ng ’ could apply, as it could nob apply either to the Body or to the Sense-organs. 
The word ‘ I ’ therefore must be taken as referring to the Knower-, and we shall prove 
later on— in K, 115 et seq. — that the Idea cannot be the Knower ; and hence ‘ I ’ cannot 
but refer to the Soul. 

111.118 Considered either as one complete, ^c.” — The question is — Does Intelligence 
belong to each of the elements composing the Body, or to all of them, considered as one 
composite whole P As a matter of fact, it is not found to exist in the elements, earth 
and the rest, when these exist separately by themselves. Nor can it exist in all of them 
taken collectively ; because that which does not belong to the parts cannot belong to the 
whole. For the same reason the Intelligence cannot be regarded as belonging to these 
modified into a particular corporeal shape, for the purpose of being discriminated from 
other Bodies. Because even then, the constituents of that shape remain the same earth 
or the rest, which have been found to be devoid of Intelligence. Thus then, inasmuch 
as Intelligence cannot belong either to the Body or to the Sense-organs, these oannob be 
regarded as the Knower referred to by the * I ’ in the sentence ‘ I know.’ The ‘ impurity ’ 
of the Body consists in its being made np of the three attributes — Sattva, &o. Just as the 
elements, having the aforesaid four properties — ieing a partite whole, ^c.— are devoid of 
Intelligence, so must the Body also he j as this also has the said four properties. And 
just as the dead Body, having all the oharacterisbics of the Body, is found to be devoid 
of Intelligence, so also must the living Body bo regarded to be ; because there is no dif- 
ference between the material conatituents of the dead Body, and those of tlie living 
oue. 
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(which is an instance applying to the first fonr premises) , and like the dead 
Body (which is an instance applying to the last premiss). 

113. If all (the material elements constituting the Body) had Intelli- 
gence, then all being equal (in importance) could not be related to one 
another. And if only one of them had intelligence, then the fact of the 
other (elements) being its auxiliary would become incompatible. 

114. An emljodied whole and a shape could never exist, except for 
the purpose of some other entity. If we have a distinct enjoying (expe- 
riencing) Agent (in the shape of the Soul apart from the body), endowed 
with Intelligence, then the incompatibility ceases. 

116- 116. If the hnower were only An Idea, then your knower would 
be a momentary entity ; and then there could be no recognition of any pre- 
vious eogniser (being the same as the one at the {)reseut moment) : as that 
“ I knew this before, and I know it also now.” 

117- 119, Because of this (recognition), which “ Idea-moment ” would 
be the object ? With regard to the previous event (cognition in the past) 
we would have the notion “ I knew ” ; and then the assertion “ I know it 
also at the present moment ” could not he true (with reference to the same 
cogniser), because the “ Moment-idea ” (that cognised the previous idea) does 
nob cognise the present Idea (since the past idea must have disappeared in- 
stantly, and as such could not cognise any idea at the preseut time). And 
a cogniser at the present time is known from the assertion “ J know and 
in this case, the assertion “ I knew it ” would nob be true (with regard to 
the present cogniser). Because the present cognising Idea could not (have 
been present at any past time, and as such could not) have cognised 
(the object) in the past. If both (the present and the past cognising Ideas) 
were to be the objects of (recognition) then both would be false, inasmuch 

118 “ Ootdd not be related, ^c”— Those that are equally important cannot bear any 
relationsiiip to one another, — as declared by Jaiminiin the Sutra : — 'Subsidiaries, all being 
equal, in that they are subservient to others, cannot bear any relationship to one another.” 
(VI — iv — 13). If one element were intelligent, then, it would not require the aid of 
the others, and the Body would be constituted by that one element only. 

114 Of. SdnlchyahariM 17. 

116 iVith this begins the refutation of the Bauddha theory that the “ Idea” is the 
hnower. 

U8.19 ^‘Both luould be /aZse.”— -The past and the present cognising Ideas being 
(in your opinion) different from one another, oonld not be the object of the subsequent 
recognition. Because this could be possible, only if both the cognising Ideas had joint- 
ly cognised the object, both on the former occasion and on the present one. This, 
however is by no means possible ; because the present Idea had no existence on the 
former occasion ; nor could the post Idea exist at the present moment. According to 
us, the Soul that cognised on the former occasion is the same that cognises at the present 
moment ; and as such Recognition is only natural. 
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as bofcli of them did not cognise it in the past ; nor do they both cognise 
it at the present moment. 

120. The “ series” (of ideas) cannot be said to be the object of Eecog- 
nition ; because none of the two forms (past and present) can possibly 
belong to it. As the series did not cognise it in the past (as it did not 
exist at the time of the first cognition), nor does it cognise it at the pre- 
sent moment, because of its non-objective (unreal) character. 

121- 122. bTor is there any common element in the past and present 
cognising Ideas (as the Bauddha does not admit of any class notion). If it 
be urged that Recognition is due io similarity, — theUj we could not have any 
recognition in the case of dissimilar ideas ; as in the case “ I knew the cow 
before, and (the same) I know the 7^om now.” 

122- 123. If it be urged that both have the common character of being 
the cogniser — then, that would also belong to other persons, and, then, in the 
case of the cognition of all men, we would come to recognise the “ I.” 

123- 124. Even if both these (cognising ideas had the similarity of) 
appearing in the same “series” (of ideas), — then, too, all the recognition we 
could have would be in the form of “ That,” — just as we have with regard 
to the cognitions of other persons, or with regard to external objects like 
the jar, <fec. (when seen twice). 

124- 125. “Impressions” are able to bring about the recognition of 

ISO Kon-oljective character ”—BeG&xiBe, according to the Bauddha, the “ Series” 
cannot be permanent 5 nor can it be momentary 5 as it is held to consist of many moment- 
ary Ideas. And as such this “ Series” cannot be regarded as non-ohjective, or unreal. 

1)IL*8 The Bauddha does not admit of any such class as “ Idea.” "Dissimilar*' 
— in the case cited, the previous cognition is that of the cow, and the present one is that of 
the horse ; consequently there can be no similarity between the two cognisers, on the 
ground of the cognitions, which are not similar to one another ; and hence the recogni- 

■ tion of the cogniser of the present cognition as being the same as that of the previous 
one cannot be said to be due to similarity. 

If the mere fact of both being cognisers were sufficient ground for the re- 
cognition of one as being the same as the other, then, inasmuch as one person would 
be as much a cogniser as another person, we would come to recognise the two persons 
as identical ; and this would be an absurdity ; as it would mean that, whoever the 
cogniser may he, he would always be recognised as ' I ’ 1 1 

12S.84 Granting that the two cognising Ideas have the similarity of appearing in 
the same “ Series,” and that as such one could he recognised as being the same as the 
other, — even then, we could recognise the present, as being the post, only in the form 
* this is that; ’ and we could not have any notion of ‘I’ in it. Because the Cognition is 

■ as much different from the *1,’ as another person’s Cognition, or as any external object. 
Consequently, the recognition laid down by you cannot explain the recognition of the 

■■“I” in. the assertion — ‘I who see the cow to-day am the same that saw the horse 
yesterday,’ 

134.25 We admit the ability of the Impressious to bring about the recognition of 
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tlie ; but they cannot bring' about, with regard to an object, the 

idea o£ something that it is not; for “ Impressions” are not a cause of mis- 
taken notions (and the notion with regard to an object as being something 
that it is not, cannot but be a mistaken one). 

125-126. And the notion of “ I” is not a mistaken one; as it is not 
set aside by any subsequent cognition; and naturally, this notion of “ I” 
cannot refer to any other object than the cogniser^ as we always find the 
cogniser to be known by the notio?i of “ I.” 

127. The notions of “I,” — as in “lam heavy, or fat, or lean, &c.,” 
wlien taken as referring to the Body, — must be held to be mistaken ones. 
Because the fact of the Body being different from the “I” is proved by 
such assertions as that “ my Body is heavy,” &c. 

128. With regard to the sense-organs too, we find that they are al- 
ways spoken as being different from the “ 1 e.y,, in the assertions “ this 

my eye is so and so,” “ my mind is wandering,” and the like. 

129. Thus then, the fact of the body not being the cogniser having 

been established, if there be any notion of identity (between the cognising 
“I” and the Body), even when the one is different from the other, then 
this cannot but be a mistake due to extreme proximity (of the cogniser 
with the Body). ' , 

130. The idea of “wy Soul,” indicating difference (between the soul 
■ and the “ I ”), must be explained as being due to the difference (from the 

soul) of “ cognition,” which is a state of the soul (and hence often spoken 
of as such), ■' 

131. Of the word “ My ” (i.e., “ I ”) the direct denotation can be none 

the present cogniser as identical with the past. But such recognition could he possible 
only when the two oognisers would be identical. On the other hand,!wben there is a 
distinct difEerence between the two (and the Bauddha has failed to prove their identity), 
then, in no case could the one he recognised as the other, — even by means of Imprek- 
sions; specially as such a recognition could only be a misconception, 

186.85 We always have an idea of onr own self whenever we cognise an object to 
be the object of the notion of ‘ I.' Hence the notion cannot refer to the Body. 

181 “I am heavy” always means that “ my body is heavy.” Consequently the 
notion of ‘ I ’ in this expression, when made to refer to the Body alone, apart from all 
notion of one’s self, cannot but he false. If there were no difference between the “ I ” 
and the Body, then we could have no such notion as ‘my ’ tody, and the like. 

189 “ J.ny motion o/ identify ” as in ‘ I am heavy.’ 

This refers to the following objection : " Just as we speak of my body, so we do 
also of my soul; and this would prove that the Soul is something other than the I.” The 
sense of the reply is that ‘ my-Sonl,’ * my cognition, — cognition being a condition of the Soul 
is spoken of as the ‘ Soul’ j and certainly the cognition is something other than the ‘ 1,’ 

181 “ Aforesaid cause,” i.e., the fact of the cognition being different from the ' I,’ 
and yet being spoken of as ‘ Soul,’ on account of the Cognition being a particular condi. 
tion of the Soul. 
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other than the “ Soul ” ; tlierefore the notion of diEerence (expressed in 
“ My soul ”) must he due to the aforesaid, cause, and the difference is due 
to the difference of “Cognition,” (and therefore the expression “My 
soul ” cannot be taken to point to any other soul than the one expressed by 
the “ I ” in the word “ My ”). 

132. Those alone, who have no knowledge of the difference (of the 
soul from the Body), can have a notion of “ I ” with regard to the Body. 
But even in this case (they have this notion, with regard to the Body, only 
because) they think the lody to he the Soul, Hence the notion of “ I ” must 
always (be accepted to) refer to the iSoitZ. 

133. Those, however’, who have a knowledge of the difference (be- 
tween the Soul and the Body), ’nave no notion of “ 1 ” with regard to the Body. 
And as for the notion of “ 1 ” expressed in “ I know,” this is never set aside. 

134 Bor, if this notion were absent in the Yogis, how could they 
have any ideas, while instructing their disciples ? And we do find them 
thus engaged (in instructing) ; therefore we must admit that they are 
cognisant of the “ Soul. ” 

185. In a case where only a half of a certain scripture, &o., has been 
learnt, if one were not to have any idea that “ I have learnt this much,” then 
(when taking up the study of the work after some time), he would have to 
learn from the beginning again. 

136. Thus then, we would have a rejection of the theory of the non- 
existence of the Soul, by means of the aforesaid "Recognitions (of the Soul), 
experienced by all persons. And the following are the counter-arguments 
(against the arguments, brought forward by the other side, to deny the 
existence of the Soul). 

IBS Though they think the Body as ‘I,’ yet, inasmuch ns the Body is also thought 
of as the Oogniser, and as eternal, &o., &o., — they make no difference between the 
Body and the Soul; and thus for them, the Body being identical with the Soul, it is 
only natural tlnit the notion of ‘ I ’ should refer to the Body ; and in this case, this would 
not be adverse to the notion that ‘ 1 ’ refers to the Soul, 

188 As for the notion, This refers to the .following objection : “ People who 

have reached the highest grades of knowledge, cease to have any notion of ‘ I ’ with re- 
gard to the Soul also; consequently the Soul too cannot be rightly regarded as the ob- 
jeotivo substrate of the notion of * I.’ ” The sense of the reply is that, though the notion 
of ‘I,’ as expressed in. ‘I go,* ‘I run,’ &o., is set aside by a true knowledge of the Soul, 
yet such notions of ‘ I ’ as are expressed in ‘I know,’ are never found to be rejected. 

184 We find even the great master of Yogis imparting instructions to Arjuna, and 
talking of himself as — “ I ana the origin of this Universe, &c., &o.” 

18& We find that one who had learnt the first half at some previous time, takes 
Up tlie other half at a future time. This would not be possible if there were no one 
So?(U)Ocnpying the Body of the person, during the time extending over the complete 
' period of his study. 
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187-139. (1) The cogniser, known as the “ I ” yesterday ,^is the same 

that continnes to-day, because — ^the cogniser of yesterday is known as 
the “ I, ” like the cogniser of the present time. (2) The present cog- 
niser naust have been the cogniser yesterday, — because it is a cogniser, 
or because of the aforesaid reason (i.e., because it is known as the ‘T ”), — 
like tlie cogniser of yesterday. (3) Or, we may have the arguments based 
upon the “ cognitions ” themselves as the minor term : all cognitions of the 
“ I ” happening to-day or yesterday have one and the same object (Soul), 
— because they are all the cogniser’s cognitions of the “I” connected with 
one and the same “ series ” (of Ideas), — like any ordinary single cognition 
of the “ I.” 

140. One who would seek to know the Soul by the help of the Veda 
alone would find himself contradicted by certain contradictory texts ; hence 
the citation of the Jh'Hhmanas (with a view to explain away the contra- 
dictory passages). 

141. The Injunctions (of Sacrifices) themselves, standing in need of a 
permanent Soul, indicate its existence on account of the inexplicability 
of the Injunctions in case of the non-existence of the Soul ; and the texts 
cited only serve to strengthen the idea of the Soul, indirectly indicated 
(by the Injunctions). 

142. It being asked — “ (if the existence of the Soul he indicated solely 
by Vedic Injunctions and texts), when the Word ceases to indicate t lie 
Soul, by what is it manifested ? ” — the reply is given by the text — It is 
8elf4uminous, meaning that The Soul is manifested hy Itself. 

143. By saying that it is “ incognisable,” in general, — the meaning 
would seem to be that it is so (incognisable) by all persons (including 
even the Ego himself). But the assertion of “ self-luminosity ” distinctly 
indicates its incognisability hy others. 

144. When an olject (the ‘ gavaya *) is cognised hy means of another 
objeot (the ‘ Oow ’), we have a case of pure Analogy (or Simile). Where, 

1B1.189 The KariM puts forward another argument based upon the “ Cognitions ” t — 
“Yesterday’s cognitions were those of the Cogniser known to-day, — beoanse they are 
cognitions like the series of to-day’s cognitions.” 

140 Having established the existence of the Soul, by means of reasonings, the 
Bhashya has brought forward certain Vedic texts in support of the same, and the 
Kdrilid shows the use of this citatio7i of authorities. “ Contradictory texts -such as 
‘ napretya, &o* (‘ There is no consciousness after death’). 

HI As shown above, the attainment of Heaven would not ha possible if there 
were no Soul. Hence it is absolutely necessary to accept the existence of the Soul, 
for the sake of the Injunctions of actions leading to Heaven, &o., &o. 

Hs “ ]Voj'5 ceases when the texts are not being pronounced. 

144 This refers to the Bhashya quoting the sentence — ‘ I cognise the Soul to be as 
you cognise it to be.’ This is objected to op the ground that there can be no Analogy in 
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on the other hand, the similarity: is indicated by Words alone, there we 
have a case of “ Analogy ” and “Verbal testimony ” (combined). 

145. We become cognisant of other people’s Souls, by observing their 
methods and actions, such as are not possible without the Soul ; — and also 
of such cognition of other people’s Sonls as has been shosvn by Inferences 
(in K. 135 f.i.) 

146. The text (“ there is ho consciousness after death ”) embodies an 

objection urged by Maitreyi, who had become confused byvaviouspass-- 
ages in the TJpanishads, declax'ing the Soul to be existing and non-existwg^ 
perishable and imperishable ; and (the text “ This Soul is imperishable ” 
embodies) the statement (by Yajnavalfcya) of the final well-ascertained 
fact. ’ , ' ' ' 

147. The Soul, by Itself, is imperishable. And perishability be- 
longs to (its connection with) the senses, &o,, together with the capabili- 
ties (of Dharma &nd Adharma). And the “absence of consciousness” 
(meritioned in the passage “ there is no consciousness after death ”) refers 
to the Material Senses, &c. (the meaning being that after death, the Soul 
ceases to have any cognition through the material sense-organs and body, 
&o.) 

148. Thus has the author of the BhSshya, with a view to refute 
Atheism, established, by means of reasonings, the existence of the Soul. 
And this idea of the existence of the Soul (thus obtained) comes to be 
strengthened by studying the Ved&nta (t.e., the TJpanishads). 


Thus ends the Section on Atma-vada. 


Thus ends the 5th Aphorism. 


a case of Verbal Assertion, The Kdriha admits that this is nob a case of pure Analogy ; 
it is one of Analogy and Verbal Authority combined. 

The passage just quoted speaks of one’s own Soul as cognised through its 
similarity to other men’s Sonls; and the Karihd shows how we become cognisant of the 
Souls of other people. 
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APHORISMS VI to XXIII. 

On the Bternality of Words. 

1. Question: “When, even in accordance with the theory of non- 
eternalit.y of Words, meanings are comprehended fi’om Words, and the usage 
too is without beginning, why should you insist upon the eternality of 
Words ? ” 

2. Ansioer : True : the theorists (holding non-eternality) do desire 
such comprehension of meaning ; still, we have to examine their reasoningsj 
because the mei’e fact of acceptance by others cannot be regarded as 
sufficient ground for validity. 

8. When the Word is momentary (as held by the Bauddha), then 
it is incapable of giving any sense. Consequently, if the comprehension of 
meanings from momentary words be sought to be established, by means of 
arguments, then the comprehension of the Veda would become groundless. 

4. In the face of the groundlessness of these comprehensions (of 
meanings of Words), we could have some refuge in the case of percept- 
ible objects (which are amenable to sense-organs, and as such, are not 
totally dependent upon verbal expression). As for Dharma, however, 
depending as it does solely upon the Veda, it would lose its ground alto- 
gether. 

5. And we should also reject the theory of an eternal usage being 
based upon objects having a beginning (and as such necessarily perish- 
able). In the case of the use of the jar, the idea of the (perishable) indi- 

8 A momentary word can have no relationship with, anything ; and as such, 
cannot afford any meaning. If, in tlie face of such incapability, the Vedio sentences 
were to give a sense, it eonld only be in accordance with a human convention. But 
any such convention is held to be inapplicable to the Veda. Hence the Veda would 
become meaningless. 

6 Words being momentary cannot be the objects of eternal usage. Though we 
find an eternal usage— in the shape of the fetching of iuater~in the case of the jar ; 
yet such eternality is based only npon the idea of the class jar,’ which is eternal. 
The notion of the individual jar being an object of eternal usage is a mistaken one, 
for certainly any single jar could never be the object of eternal usage, 
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mdual jar is a mistaken one, as it really pertains to the class “jar” 
(which is eternal). 

6. We can have eternality of only such a usage as is based upon 
an unchangeable eteimal entity. In the absence of one such unchange- 
able eternal entity (in the shape of the Glass), there is nothing that could 
be the substratum of such eternality. 

7. And further, we can admit of no usage other than what is gener- 
ally recognised. Therefore it is for the sake of the validity of the Veda, 
that we seek to prove the eternality of Words. 


Ohjections against the etemaliiy of Words (embodied in Siltras 6-11). 

8. “Since there is mutual invariable concomitance between non- 
eternality and heing caused, the Sutras lay down arguments in support of 
one of these. 

9. “Words are caused, — ^liecause many of us recognise it, simultane- 
ously, in diverse places, in one and the same form ; — like the tracing of 
letters in writing. 

10. “ Or (the Sutra may be taken to mean that) there is a diSerence 
(in the same word as pronounced by different persons), because they 
are simultaneously recognised ; and because there is this diversity (or 
difference), the Word must be caused^ Because a single object cannot be 

8 It is only an eternal entity that can be tlie substrate of eternality ; anything 
else does nob exist long enough to serve as such a suhstrate. 

1 VVe find all usage to bo based upon notions of Glass — and not on those of Indivi. 
duals (vide supra). 

8 I'rom this Edrihd down to K. 18, we have the explanation of Sutras 6 to 1.1, 
embodying the nrguments against the eternality of words. These Sutras are : (1) 
“ Some say that the Word is caused, "because it is perceptible only after an effort” (I — i — 6) j 
(2) “ Because it does not persist” (7); (3) “ Because of the application of the word ‘ make ’ 
with regard to it ” (8) 5 (4) “ Because it is found to be pronounced by many persons at one and 
the same time ” (9) ; (6) “ Because it undergoes change ” (10) ; (6) “ Because it is intensified 
by a multiplicity of speakers ” (11). Karika 8 refers to an objection urged against 
Sutra 7 . This giitra seeks to prove the non-eternality of words; while what the 
preceding Siitra 6 lays down as the conclusion to be proved is that fhe word is caused. 
The sense of the Karika is that it is a well-known fact that whatever is caused is also 
non-eternal, and vice vei'sdj and as such the argument that proves the one also proves 
the other, 

8 This explains (9). 

10 One and the same word — “ Cow ” f .i. — is recognised, at one and the same time, 
by many persons ; and unless it be all-pervading, like Akaga, this would not be pos- 
sible, — specially if the words recognised by different persons be non-diflerent from one 
another ; bub as a matter of fact, we do find them to be different j and as such the 
word cannot but be regarded as emsgd by the effort put forth by each person. 
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cognised simultaneously in different places, unless it be an all-pervading 
entity (like Akaga ) . 

11. “ And that the Word is not an all-pervading entity is proved by 
the fact that in a single place it is perceived m zis entirety, like the jar, &o. 
Therefore the word (‘Oow’ f.i.) uttered by one person must be (held to 
be) different (from the same word as uttered by another person). 

12. “If the word (‘Cow’ f.i.) were one only, and as such neces- 
sarily existing in one place, — then, when it would be used by one person, 
it could not possibly exist in the mouth of another speaker ; just as the 
moutli of one person (cannot belong to another person). 

13. “ As, on the other hand, if the word be held to be a caused entity, 
then, since the actions (efforts of individual speakers) are different, it is 
only natural that the effects of these actions should be different from one 
another. And the notion of all these being one, must be held to be due to 
their extreme similarity (of form), — when the fact of their being different 
from one another is so clear. 

14. “Then again, if the Word were eternal, there would be no 
ground for the mistaken notion with regal'd to it (in the shape of 
sameness, &o.) And the unity of the Word, — sought to be proved in the 
passage “ vevily it is the positions (of the word) that are different, and not 

11 An all-porvading entity, like the Akaga, is never capable of being pei'ceived in 
its entirety. And if such difference as shown above is admitted in the case of one and 
the same word, you cannot deny the fact of its being caused by the effort put forth by 
each individual speaker 5 and as such, it oannot be eternal. 

18 “Effects ’’ — in the shape of the word “ Cow ” pronounced by different persons. 
This word uttered by one person cannot but be different from that uttered by another ; 
the ordinary notion of sameness is due to extreme similarity. 

14 When it is proved that a word uttered by one person is different from the same 
word uttered by another person, then wo can explain the notion of sameness as being 
due to similarity. If, however, the word be held to be eternal, then there can be no 
ground for any mistaken notions with regard to that. Because if there were any such 
grounds, then the word would lose its eternal character, as shown later on. Thus if 
the word were eternal, the said notion of saineness would be quite real, and not mis* 
taken } but inasmuch as the sameness is shown to be false, the eternaliiy o&nnoi but be 
rejected as false also. Hence if the word be held to be eternal, — in reality it has 
been shown to be otherwise — we could have no grounds for explaining the said notion 
of sameriess. “ And the unify,” ^c., ^c. It oannot be argued that the identity or unity 
cognised by means of sense-perception oannot be rejected by inferential arguments. 
Because it is only correct sense — perception that is incontrovertible ; while that which is 
distinctly found to be incorrect,— e.p,, the perception of the sameness of the flame which 
is undergoing changes every moment is always set aside by means of well-established in- 
ferences. The fact is that the Avord “Oow” is diverse, because it is perceived in 
several places ; and hence the notion of sameness or unity with regard to that word 
cannot but be a mistaken one ; and from this it must follow that the word is not eternal' 
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the word itself*' (in the Bhashya on Sutra 16), — would he contradicted 
(and rejected, by the arguments brought forward in Karihas 9, 10, &c.) 

16. “ ISTor can it be urged that the appearance (of the same Word) in 

different places (as uttered by different persons) is due to the difference in 
their manifesting causes (in the shape of the utterances of different 
speakers). Because a single ^ar does not appear diverse, as shown by lamps 
located in different places. 

16. “ And further, since the impartite Ahaga is the sole substrate of 
all the manifesting utterances (of different speakers) together with the 
vianifestediWoxdL ), — therefore, for you, the manifestation too (of the Words) 
would be in one and the same place. 

17. “ The letters ‘i,’ &o., are non-eternal, — ^because they undergo modi- 
fications into other letters (‘ ya,’ &c.), as laid down and regulated by the 
Smrti similarity^ just as ciird^ milk, andi sugar, &c. (being modifications 
of milk, g7'ass, and sugar-cane respectively, are recognised as non-eternal), 

18. “ And again, since (the utterance of) the Word is intensified in 
accordance with the intensity of its origin, it must be non-eternal, like the 
jar. (The notion of intensity cannot bo said to be a false one, caused by the 
intensity of the manifesting cause; because) even though we may have a 
thousand lamps illuminating a jar, the jar will not, on that account, become 
any larger.” 

'R&ply to the above (embodied in Sutras 12-23). 

19-20. In this (12tli) Sutra, and in those that follow, the Blidshya 
shows the inconclusive character of the above arguments. The fact of 

IB A diversity in the manifesting agency cannot cause diversity in the mani- 
fested entity. 

is Hence you cannot explain the diversity of the word " Cow ” as being due to the 
difference of the positions of its mauifosting causes, in the shape of the utterances of 
several persons. 

n This Kariha explains Sutra 10. Tho letter ‘ i ’ when followed by the letter ‘ a ’ is 
charged into ‘ ya’ (vide Paiiini VI — ■! — ^77) ; and out of the modifications laid down in the 
Sutra — ya, va, ra, la , — it is into ‘ ya ’ only that the ‘ i’ is changed, simply because of a 
certain similarity between these two letters 5 and certainly that which undergoes 
changes can never he eternal. 

18 This explains Sutra 11 . No amount of intensity in the manifesting cause can 
bring about an intensity in the effect. It is only an increase in the material cause 
{Olay) that loads to tho enlargement of the effoot {-jar). In the same manner, the in- 
tensity perceived in the toord, when uttered by many persons simultaneously, must be 
held to be due to a certain increase in its material cause, and not to any in its manifest- 
ing causes. And thus, inasmuch as the word undergoes modifications in accordanco 
with the modifications of its material cause, and as such it resembles thenar, — it can- 
not but be regarded as non-eterpal, transitory. 

l 9 ,ao 'vyith begins the reply to the above arguments, — this reply being em- 
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‘‘being perceived after a certain effort” does not militate against tbe 
theory of eternality either. Tlierefore (since the fact of being perceived 
after an effort does not negative the fact of its existence elsewliere), as the 
Word is perceived only after an effort, we recognise its existence through 
perception as qualified by recognition, at other times also, even though it is 
not then perceived directly by the senses. 

20-22. If by your argument (“ because it is perceived only after 
effort”) you mean the fact of its non-perception before and after the effort , — 
then the argument becomes doubtful— -(1) for the VaigBehika, with regard 
to “ class,” (2) for the ScLnkhya, with regai’d to intelligence as residing in 
the Soul, and (3) for the j5a?td(Z/ia, with regard to the three entities held 
by him to be other than momentary : vis., “ Intelligent Destruction,” 

“ Non-intelligent Destruction,” and “ 

22-24. When the destruction is preceded by an intelligent process 
(e.y.j the breaking of a vessel by means of the stroke of the stick), we have 
an idea of “ Intelligent De.struction.” And when the destruction is not so 
preceded by any intelligent process (as in the case of the tumbling down of 
a wall), we have ” Hon-intelligent Destruction.” Both these (Destruc- 
tions), being imperishable are held to be uncaused also. The Bauddhas 
have asserted that Destructions are accomplished by themselves, and are 
(not earned). 

24- 25. Because that which is found to have a cause, is invariably 
found to perish, — as for instance, the sprouts, &c. And since there is no 
destruction of Destruction, it must be uncaused. 

25- 27- From the fuel as connected with fire, proceeds a series of 

bodied in Sutras 12-23. Sutra 12 is thus: The fact of leing perceived after effort is equal 
(to the theory of eternality as well as to that of non-eternatity). 

20.2* The Vaigeshika holds the Class to be eternal ; and yet the Class is not per- 
ceptible, before and after an effort on the part of the Perceiver, In the same manner, 
with the Intelligence of the Sankhya, as also with the three eternal entities accepted by 
the Bauddha, — none of these- being perceptible before and after an effort. 

22.24i That which is caused cannot but be perishable. Therefore, in order to be 
imperishable, the Destruction must be uncaused . 

8S.27 What are popularly known as cases of Destruction brought about by some 
cause are only oases of positive Production ; f.i. the case of the bui'ning of the wood is 
one of the production of ashes. 

“ Not perceived, ^c.”— Destruction is natural to all entities; but it exists in two 
foi’ms, the subtile and the gross. So long as an object continues to be acted upon by 
homogenous causes, its changes are all homogenous and positive ; and during all this 
process, the Destruction continues in its subtile form ; and in this condition it is not 
perceived. It, however, comes to be perceived when the object happens to be acted 
upon by an external heterogenous agency, — such, f.i., as the stick in the ease of the 
breaking of the jar ; and it is then that the Destruction appears in its gross form, and 
as such becomes perceptible. 
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fiery embers. And from the jar, as struck by a stick, proceed certain 
eartbenware fragments. Destruction, being natural, and having an ex- 
istence in itself (without any agency from without), is exti’eniely subtile, — 
and hence it is not perceived (to appear*), — ^being, as it is, lost in a series of 
homogenous positive entities. 

27- 28. When, however*, an external heterogenous cause happens to 
fall (i.e., operate) upon the homogenous series, then, by means of an 
heterogenous efiect (thereby brought about), the Destruction appears in 
its gross form, and (thereby) becomes manifested (and perceptible). 

28- 29. Thus, then, it is an heterogenous effect that is brought about 
by the cause, — by which cause the Destruction is distinctly manifested, 
though it is not brought about by it. 

29- 30. Thus then, inasmuch as Destruction, — even though not appear- 
ing apart from an effort (in the shape of the striking with the stick, for 
instance) — is found to be uncaused, your reasoning (embodied in Sutra 6) 
becomes contradictory. 

30- 32. The Ahd^a too, being eternal, — when it happens to be covered 
up under the Earth or Water, — is rendered visible only by the removal of 
these (Barth and Water) by means of digging and pumping. And thus we 
see that here we have perception (of Akdga) only after an effort. Conse- 
quently your reasoning — “ since it ( word) is perceived only after an effort ” 
— ^becomes doubtful. 

32- 33. If it be urged that — “ in the case cited, we infer that the Akdga 
exists all along, though it is hidden under Ear*th and Waj:er,” — then (we 
reply that, in the case of tlie Word too, fz*om recognition, we infer that it ex- 
ists all along even prior to (and after) the effort put forth by the speaker. 

33- 34. When the Akdga is made to disappear by an effort in the 
shape of filling up the well, then we find that the argument — “ Because 
the Word does not continue to exist ” — becomes doubtful. 

34- 35. In the well thus filled up, there is no cognition of the Akdga, 

S8.29 And this manifestation leads people to think that the Destruction has been 
about by the cause. 

89. SO Your argument is that, sine© the Word is found to appear after an effort, 
therefore, it mnst be caused. Bub as a matter of fact, all that is so found to appear, is 
uoi caused, as we have shown, with regard to Destruction. 

£0.88 We now proceed to show that the argument fails with regard to Akaga also. 

88.84 Q^hig refers to Siitra 13, which refutes the argument put foi-ward in SfcLra 7. 
Since an uncaused and eternal entity, like Akdga, is found not to have a continued 
existence, therefore the argument cannot he valid. 

8*.8B Just as we have no cognition of the Word, which has not yet been rendered 
^erceiptihle by an effort on the part of man, so also, in the case of Akdga, we have no 
cognition of it until it is rendered perceptible by an effort in the shape of the removing 
of the earth from the well. 
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— because that which has been hiddeu is not perceptible,— just as the 
cognition of the Word. 

35- 36. If the argument be brought forward in the form — “ because of 
the non-continuance of the Word ” (thus saving the cases of the Ahapa, &c.), 
—then it must be held, by the pei’son holding the theory of the manifesta- 
tion (and not production) (of the Word), to be an unaccomplished (in- 
complete) one. 

36- 37. If (by “caused”) you mean the fact of its depending (for 
manifestation) upon an action of the (manifesting) causes, — then (the 
argument becomes doubtful) with reference to the cases of the root (of 
trees) and Water under the ground. Because, though these (the root and 
Water) are caused (in the above sense of appearing after an action of the 
cause) yet they are not produced by the actions of digging, &o. (which only 
serve to render them pei'ceptible). 

37- 38. In the case of the Woi’d, there is no other action productive of 
it, save its utterance (by a person). Even if the argument be qualified by 
the Bpecifi-oation “ in the absence of impediments,” — then too, it becomes 
doubtful, with reference to the same facts (of the roots and water under- 
ground). 

38- 39. Because, even in the absence of any impediments (to the 

SB.86 Unaccomplished " — because the Word is not accepted by the MmansaTea 
to have a uon-continuous existence. Consequently, an argument based upon a fact not 
accepted by hina can never convince him. * 

86.87 What do you mean by the assertion — ‘ The Word is a caused entity ? ’ (1) 
Does it mean that it is produced by some cause, (2) Or, that it is perceived after a cer- 
tain action of that which is held to be the cause ? In the former case, the argument — 

‘ because it is perceived after an effort ’ — becomes useless ; as it does not prove yonr 
conclusion. And in the latter case, in view of the case of the roots of trees, and the 
water under the ground, the said argument becomes very doubtful. Because, these are 
perceived after a certain action — of digging, f.i. — and as much, may he said to bo 
‘ caused,’ thongh they can never be said to ho ‘ produced ’ (brought into existence) by 
the digging ; as they already existed under the ground. In the same manner, even if 
the Word he proved to be a cau.sed entity (in the above sense), it conld not, on that 
account, be said to be ‘produced.’ Consequently, your argument fails to prove that 
Words are ‘ produced ’ and ‘ non-eternal.’ 

87.38 If the argument he stated in the form — “ because in the absence of any im- 
pediments of its pei’ception, the Word is not perceived before and after an effort” — 
then, too, it becomes doubtful, with regard to such things as the water underground. 
Because these too, in the absence of any impediments to their perception, are not 
perceptible either before or after the presence of a lamp, or of other causes of their 
appearance. (Fide next K.) 

88.89 The deaf does not cognise the sound of a Word ; but that is owing to the 
absence of the manifesting cause, and not to the non-existence of the Word. And as 
such these facts of non-perception, before and after the effort, cannot prove tlio enused- 
ness, and the consequent nou-etemality, of the Word, 
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perception of these ), they are not perceived, on aoconnt of the absence of 
causes (favouring their perception). In the same manner, in the case 
of the Word also, we would have no eoguition of it, on accoinit of the 
absence of its manifesting agency (the ear, f.i.),-— as we find in the case of 
the deaf. If the non-existence of the manifesting cause be said to iorm the 
inpediment (meant in the argument), then too the argument would be 
incomplete. 

40. If it be urged that— our reason is non-existence (of the Word) 
before and after (the effort),”— then too, the reasoning is non-conclnsive, 
and imacflomplis/ifid (non-oonvinoing). Because, as a matter of fact, the 
Word exists all along; but is not pei'ceived, on account of the absence of 
causes (favouring its perception, by helping its manifestation). 

41. And the cognition of the Word depends upon a cause which is 
momentary; just as during a dark and cloudy night, our vision depends 
upon a flash of lightning (which is momentary). 

42. Just as a lamp is held to he the manifester of the jar, &o., 
through the aid that it affords to the eye, — so (in the case of the Word) 
utterance (by the Speaker) would he (the manifester of the Word), through 
the impression it makes upon the ear (of the hearer). 

43. This is not affected by the question — “ In what form is the 
impression?’’ Because, just as in this case of production (of the Word 
in the ear), so equally in this case (of manifestation) also, the power (of 
manifestation) is beyond Sense-pei’ception. 

44. How can any objection apply to empower, which is even inferable 

“ J'WCOjnipZete ’’-—Because the absence of such an impedimenfc would mean the nega- 
tion of the absence of the manifesting cause — which would be equivalent to the exis- 
tence of the cause; and during suoli existence there can be no non-perception of thA 
Word (which is always perceived whenever the manifesting cause is present). 

40 The objection means that it is nob the non-perception, but the non-existence, 
of the Word before and after the effort, that we lay down as an argument against its 
eternalifcy. But this argument is unconvincing to the Mlmansaha, who does not ad- 
mit such non-existence. 

41 Since the cause regarding the already existing word lasts only a moment, 
therefore the word is nob perceptible before and after the effort. Hence this latter 
fact cannot prove the non-existence of the Word before and after the effort. As an 
example of the manifesting cause being momentary we have the flash of lightning 
illuminating things in a dark and cloudy night, 

4B The agency producing the sound in the ear is not perceptible to the senses. So 
the agency manifesting it too would as reasonably be imperceptible. Hence the non- 
ascertainment of the form of impression cannot affect our position. 

. 44 So long as the Power snceeds in bringing about its effect — in the present case, 
manifestation of the Word,— its existence and efficiency can never be questioned. 
And specially as such efficiency is proved by concomitance : the cognition of the Word 
existing only when theye is the manifesting agency of the utterance and not otherwise. 
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from the effects (it bi’ings about). The only ground for believing (the 
titkrance to have the power of manifesting the Word) lies in the fact of the 
cognition (of the Word) appearing only when there is titterance. 

45. Thus then, it is by means of supersensuous potrer alone, that 
these (utterances) impart a supersensuous facility (power) to the Sense- 
organ (the oar), and thereby, become the causes of the manifestation of 
Words. 

46-48. If it be urged that “ the manifesting cause cannot^ be hetei’o- 
genous (to the manifested entity ”), — then (we ask), how can you hold the 
ear to be the mauifester of sound ? And, how could the fiery lamp be the 
manifesters of the earthy jar ? And, lastly, what homogeneity could there 
be between the Oonjunotion of the Soul (with the Mind, which conjunction 
is held by the VaigesMhas to be the mauifester of all perceptions) and 
the objects (perceived) ? If you take your stand upon some such genus 
(as the summwn genus “ entity,” to which everything belongs, and through 
which all things may be said to be homogeneous), — then, that would serve 
us also (as both the Utterance and the Word would equally belong to the 
genus “entity”). Barring the means of cognition or perception (of the 
Word), nothing else can be I’ightly regarded as the tnanif ester, 

48- 49, Therefore just as an homogenous entity is accepted to be a 

manifester, simply on the ground of its being the means of perception, — 
so too would also an heterogeneous entity (be held to bo a manifester )j on 
the same ground of percepfciou being concomitant with (i.e., existing on the 
existence of) that manifesting cause. " 

49- 50. Not knowing the fact of the Utterance belonging to the Air, 
and thinking it to belong exclusively to the palate and other (places of 

^Utterance in the mouth), the objector (in the Bhd.shya) has urged the 
objection — “even ou the cessation of the (Utterance) the sound is heard, 
&c., &c.” — in order to prove the non- manifesting power (of Utterance). 

4r8.48 If ufctei’ances, being hefcerogenaons to Words, cannot be tbe chief manifesfers, 
then the Ear could not be the manifester of sound and so forth. “ Barring, &o,” This is 
added in anticipation of the objection that the lamp being known to be a manifester of 
the jar, &o., it was right to bi'ing it forward as an instance ; when, as in the case of the 
Oonj unction of Soul, people do not ordinarily know this as a manifester, it is not right 
to bring it forward. The sense of the Karika is that everything that brings about 
the perception of an object is its manifester, and the Oonjunotion of the Soul is the 
means of such perception ; therefore this too is as good a manifester as anything else. 

4.8.49 Wa have the same grounds for accepting an heterogeneous entity to be a 
manifester, as we have for accepting an homogeneous one. 

49.B0 The sound is heard even after the uttei'anoe, because it resides in the air. 
But the objector, who is made to apeak in the BhS&hya, is ignorant of the fact, and 
knows the sound too to reside in the palate, &o,, which ceases as soon as the speech has 
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50- 51. And it is with regard to the fact of its helonging to the Air 
(and hence continuing even after the speaking has ceased), that the reply 
is given (in the Bhaahya) that in fact, the Utterances do not cease. Till the 
assertion (in the Bhdshya) of the fact of (the sound) “ striking ” (the Air), 
&o., &c., the above objection as well as its reply remain with their con- 
nections (and significations) obscure. 

51- 52. In the Bhashya passage beginning with “If, &c.,” the “ mani- 
festation,” that is spoken of, is possible in three ways : It is possible (1) 
through a change {sanshdra) in the word itself, or (2) through that of 
the sense-organ (the Bar), or (3) through that of both. 

52- 53. Objections: “If the change were in the Word, then all men 
would cognise it. Because of an entity, which is impartite and all-per- 
vading (as the Word is held, by the Mimdnsalca, to be), there could be no 
change in any one portion. 

53- 64. “ Nor is it possible for the process of change to be regulated 
in accordance with the diversity of its substrates {i.e., the Ear of men 
hearing it). Because, being like the Aha<}a and the Soul, the Word (as 
held by the Minidnsaka) can have no substrate. 

54- 66. “ If the Akdga be held to be the substrate (of the Word), — 
even then, the change cannot belong to a portion of the Word, inasmuch 
as it is itself impartite ; and also because people always cognise the Word, 
in its entirety. If the Word had undergone a change, only in a portion 
of it, it could never be cognised in its entirety, pervading, as it does, over 
the whole extent*of the Ahdga. 

56-58. “ If the Bar be held to be the Akdpa itself, it being all-pervad- 
ing, the conjunction ( with the Word uttered) would be equal (in the Ears of 
all men). And thus we would have the possibility of hearing words even 
fromagreat distance. And in this way (i.e., if the Ear were to be Akapa), 
the Bars of all men would become one (since AMpa is one) ; and conse- 
quently when one person hears something all men would hear it (an 
absurdity). 

60.51 Tlie utterances do not cease witli the speech. They continue in the Air for 
some time. The fact of the utterance helonging to the Air is known only when the 
Bliashi/a has asserted the sentence “ Ahhijf/iaict, <S:o.” 

B1.6S The passage referred to is the Pnrvapahsha passage : “ If the connection and 
disiunotiou (of the palate, &o,,) were to mawi/e.si the Word, &o.” 

6?.65 Now begins the setting forth of the objection raised in the Bhdshya referred 
to. The Word being the change produced in it by utterance, mnst belong to the whole 
of it. And as it is all-pervading all men would hear it. 

55 It cannot be held that the change is prodaoed in the Word, only in so mneh as 
is in conjunction with the Ear of men near the speaking man. 

B9.B8 The Ear of all men being all-pervading, the sound made in America would he 
as well heard by us as by those near the speaker. 
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58- 69, “ Inasmuch as the Akagais irapartite, it cannot he held — 

for the double purpose of regulating (the change produced by utterance, 
and the limitation of hearing) — that the Ear is that part of the Akaga, 
which has been modified by the Virtue and Vice (of the person having the 
Ear). 

59- 60, “ These objections also apply to the theory of the FaicgsM- 
kas (who hold the Bar to be Akaga ) ; and to the doctrine of Kapila (Scm- 
khya) also, as the Ear, &c., being all-pervading (inasmuch as all sense- 
organs are modifications of Self-consciousness, which is held to be all-per- 
vading), — the same process of reasoning would apply. 

60- 61. “ (If the change belonged to the Ear, then) the Ear, being once 

changed (which, in the case of Bar, means being made capable of cognising 
soimds), would comprehend all the Words. Just as the eye opened (and 
rendered capable of vision) for seeing a jai’, does not fail to see the cloth 
also (if it be before the eye). 

61- 62. “The same objections would apply, if the change belonged 
to the object (i.e., the Woi’d). Since the Word exists in the same place (as 
the ear), the change of the one is not difiEerent from that of the other. 

62- 63. “ There would be a change in the ear, by the removal of 
the air filling up (the cavity of) the Ear. But we always see that when a 
covering is removed we perceive everything that may have lain in the 
place (covered). 

63- 64. “ The Word being held to be one only, it is not possible for 
it to be changed (for one pei’son) and not changed (for another person) at 
one and the same time. And if only one of tliese conditions (changed 
or not changed) he held to apply to it at a time, — then it would be either 

S8.69 Sinjii modifloabion by the deeds of persons possessing the Ear, could explain the 
limitations in heainng. Because the deeds of each person being different the capacities 
■ of their Bars would also bo different. 

And the objection, is that, if tlie change pi’odtiood by utterance were to belong 
to the Ear, AH Words being external and all-pervading, the Bar is always in proxi- 
mity to all Words ; henoe, if it were to be modified and rendered capable of compre- 
hending Words, it would comprehend all the Words — which is an absurdity. 

Since the Word heard is oo-extensivo with the Ear, the change of the Word is 
open to the same objections as the change of the Ear. 

6S.6B tjiq only change that is possible in the Ear and the Word is that which is 
brought about by the removal of the Air filling up the cavity of the Ear. But in that 
case the covering of Air, the only impediment of the Ear, having been removed, it would 
comprehend all Words, because they also are in the Ear, which is all-pervading like 
AMga, and hence all the Words exist in it ; consequently if the covering be removed, all 
the Words would equally be open to comprehension. 

6B.84 If file Word were to be changed once only, it would be so for all people ; and 
hence all people would hoar it. In the same way, if it were to be not-changed only, no 
person would hear it. 
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coguised (laeard), or not cognised, by all persons (at one and tlie same 
time). 

64- 65. “If the chauge be held to belong to both (the Ear and the 
Word), — then this theory would be open to all the objections that have 
been shown above, to apply severally to each (i.e., to the change of Word 
and to that of the Ear). Therefore a partial cognition of the Word {i.e., 
the cognition of the Word by sonae people and not the rest) would not be 
possible, unless the Word be held to be a caused entity.” 

65- 66. The BhasJiya has given a reply to the above, based upon 
(the theory of) the change belonging to the Bar. The hearing by different 
individual hearers is regulated by a diversity among their Bars. 

66- 67, Nor do we admit the Ear to be necessarily (identical with) 
Alcana. Nor, again, is the /I&cfa itself impartite; inasmuch as this 
(imparbite character) has been denied (with reasons) by the Jainas and 
the SanJchyas. 

67- 68. Therefore the Ear could either be a part of Ahaga itself, or 
a distinct entity by itself (without being open to the aforesaid objections). 
And thus, in accordance with our theory, for each person, verily, there is 
a separate Ear — this being inferred from the (otherwise) inexplicability 
of effects (in the shape of the hearing, of different persons, being different 
from, one another). 

68- 69. (Granting the theory of Bar being ATcaga)^ even though it 
(Ear) were one and all-pervading, yet, the change produced by utterance 
could belong only to the substrate of the auditory Akaga only. Therefore 
the Word would be cognised only by that Ear (auditory Akaga) which is 
affected by that change (and thus there would be no chance for the Word 
being heard, or not heard, by all persons simultaneously) (as urged in K. 
63-64). 

69- 70. If the change be afctributed to the organ of Sense (the Ear), 
— even then, the change could (be held to) apply to the organ, through its 
substrate (pig., the tympanum in the body of the hearer). And thus the 
Word would not be heard bj that Ear, of which the tympanum, has not 
been affected by the change (produced by the utterance). 

66.68 This refers to the Bhdshya ; “ One who holds the manifestation of words is 
not open to the said objections; because the disjunctions and conjunctions of the palate, 
&o., of the speaker, do nob affect the Ear that is at a distance, &o., &c. 

61.88 If the Ear of each person were not distinct, we could not explain the fact of 
a Word being heard by one person, and not by otliers. 

68.69 Substrate of the auditory Akaga is the Ear in the body. 

69.10 And consequently we would not have the absurdity urged in K. 63-64. 
That is to say, there could be no chance of the Word being either heard, or not heard, by 
all persons siuiultaueously. 
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70- 71. An utterance does not effect any change in the auditory organ, 
if it fails to reach the Bar (in the body). Therefore the applicahility of 
the change (produced by utterance) is regulated by the diversity of the 
corporeal Ear (which is different for each person) (and consequently ihere 
is no chance of the absurdity of a Word being heard by all persons simul- 
taneously, or that of a very distant sound being heai’d with as much dis- 
tinctness as one near at hand). 

71- 72. Ohj. : “ But then, the auditory organ, having been affected by 
the change in one coi'poreal substrate, would become the means of cognising 
(that Word) in all persons, — for those who hold all auditory sense to be one 
only (on the ground of its being identical with Ahaga, which is one).” 

72- 73. The coguitiou (audition of the Word) is held to be produced 
iti the bodily organ of persons. Consequently the change (appearing in 
the organ of one body), appearing in a place other than the principal ele- 
ment (audition of the Word by other persons), fails in an essential factor 
(necessary for audition by others). 

73- 74. Even one soul, though impartite, and as such cognising (a 
Word) by its whole self, has the cognition in the body it occupies (and whioli 
it has acquired in accordance with its past deeds). And after this explana- 
tion, our theory no longer remains faulty (objectionable), 

74- 70, Just as the Akaga, though one (and impartite), comes to be 
diversely connected with several partite objects severally, — so in tlie same 
manner, would it also be open to change and non-change (in accordance 
with its substrates in the bodies of men) (and hence the change in one 
auditory Ahd,ga could not lead to the cognition of another person, and so 
forth as urged in Karikas 56-57 et seq). 

75- 76. Even though Akaga is impartite and all-pervading, yet the 
“connection ” (of Ahciga with the partite objects, jar, &c,,) having a dual 
substrate (in the shape of Akaga and the partite object), depends upon the 
(partite objects) jar, &c., lying on the earth only (and as such, the conneo- 
tion cannot be said to be all-pervading). 

1l«T8 The sense in one person being the same as in other persons : if it happens 
to be affieoted in the Ear of one person, and lead to his cognition of the Word, it wonld 
remain affected even in the Ear of other persona. Therefore when one person hears 
a sound, all others wonld hear it, 

78-18 Change is a secondary element in cognition which is the principal element. 
And the secondary element, in order to be effective, must be in the same place as the 
primary. The Cognition is to be produced in the bodies of men and nowhere else. 
Therefore the change affecting the sense in Kama’s body cannot bring about a cogni- 
tion in the body of Krishna. Because the change in Kama is not oo-extensive with the 
cognition in Krishna. 

1B.16 This is in anticipation of the objection that the connection of Alciiga would 
also be all-pervading. 
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V6-77. Deafness, &o,, are also regulated by the same cause (i.e., by 
the effects produced in the bodily organ). And this (deafness) is not 
experienced by another (i.e., any Soul other than the one to which the parti- 
cular body, with the deranged ear, belongs), —inasmuch as it is influenced 
by the virtue and vice (of that particular Soul). 

77- 78. Just as in the case of a village lord, when removed from 
the mastery over the village, — though he continues to reside in the village, 
yet he does not enjoy (the possession of) the village, ^ — so, in the same 
manner, though the Soul of a deaf person continues to reside in the body, 
yet, being deprived of its mastery (over the organ of audition), it does not 
hear any sounds, even when others (near him) hear it, 

78- 80. Even if (it bo granted that), like the auditory sense, the 
Word and its substrate too are without any parts (i.e., impartite) and 
incapable of occupying any one place (i.e,, all-pervading, — even then, the 
theory is not open to the (aforesaid) objections. Because the air-vibi’a- 
tions, which are held to be the manifesters (of the Word), are both en- 
dowed with parts and capable of occupying different places (i.e., are neither 
impartite nor all-pervading). And (of these manifesting air-vibrations) 
there are different classes also, — on which (classes) are based the changes 
(produced in the auditory sense). 

80- 81. Just as, in your theory, the air-vibration (utterance) put 
forth for one Word, does not produce another Word, — so, in our theory too, 
the vibration, capable of producing changes, in the Ear, enabling it to 
cognise one Word, will not be able to make a change for the sake of an- 
other Word. 

81- 82. Just as any one of the contacts of the palate, &o. (by the 
speaker), (put forth for the pronunciation of one Word) cannot, in your 
theory, produce another Word, — so, in the same manner, any one of these 

78.77 Deafness results when the bodily organ. Ear, which is the substrate of audi- 
tory sense, becomes deranged. Hence both the ability and inability of the auditory 
sense must depend upon the effects produced (or changes brought about) in the bodily 
organ. 

78.80 " Manif ester ”= that which renders cognisable, “Different classes” — For one 
class of Letters there is one class of Air-vibrations ; and so on with each letter that 
is pronounced. And the change produced in the auditory sense is none other than the 
contact with these Vibrations. The Ear coming in contact with a vibration, cognises 
only that letter (or Soimd) which belongs to the same class as (i.e., is homogeneous (to 
that vibration. This EariM meets the objection urged in Edrihas 60-61. 

80.81 Even one who holds the theory of words being caused finds it necessary 
to assert that Words can bo produced only by such air- vibrations as are homogeneous 
to them . 

This meets the objection urged in KariMs 62-63 and show^s how 
— is uot possible. 
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contacts of tlie palate, &o., wHcli is capable of putting forth such sounds 
as bring about changes in the auditory sense favourable for the cognition 
of any one particular Letter, is not able to indicate sounds of other Letters. 

82- 83. Therefore, both in the theory laying down the production of 
Words, and that holding their manifestation, the diversity of all capabilities 
(for producing changes in the Auditory Sense, &c., &c.), is equally inferable 
from the (otherwise) inexplicability of certain well-known effects (every- 
day facts of ordinary life). And (from the same inexplicability) could 
also be inferred the diversity of effort and desire to speah (which inference 
too is equally possible in both theories). 

83- 84. If the change be held to belong to the object (Word), then too 
the change would apply to one Word only (and not to all, as urged in 
KariMs 61-62), And even this one would not be heard by all men (simul- 
taneously), on account of a difference in their capabilities. 

84- 86. Just as (in your theory) though the Word is produced equally 
with regard to all men, yet it is not cognised by all (simultaneously), on 
account (as you explain) of the fact of (its cognition depending upon) the 
divisions of direction, place, &o., — so, in the same manner (in our theory 
also) when a Word is affected by changes brought about by sounds produced 
in proximity to some men, the Word is heard by these men alone, and not 
by those that are at a distance (from those sounds). 

86-87. Even if it be held that the changes belong to both (the Ear 
and the Word), the assertion (in Kdrikds 64-65) of this being open to both 
objections (urged against the change of “Word” and change of “Ear”) 
is untrue. Because on account of discrepancies in either (of these two 
changes of Word and Ear), all (Words) are not heard by all (Ears of all 
men) . 

87. A method (of the cognition of Word) must necessarily be laid 
down by such inquii’ers as strictly follow the universally accepted fact of 
the heainng (of Woi’ds) obeying the desire to speak (on the part of the 
speaker). 

88-90. In this matter, some people (the Val(}^shilcas') hold that the 
Word (sound) is primarily produced by Conjunction and Disjunction ; that 

8S.84 “ Difference in capabilities.”— One who is at a distance is not as able to hear 
as one who is near. The latter half meets the objection urged in in KarikSs 63-64. 

61.83 Just as yonr cognition of the Word is governed by Direction, &o., so are filso 
our changes of Words, &o. 

86.87 A. discrepancy in the Ear of people (caused by distance, Ac.), makes it 
impossible for all men to hear a sonnd simultaneously. And a discrepancy of the 
Word (oansed by the fact of one sound manifesting only one Word), makes it impos- 
Bible for all the Words to he heard at one and the same time, 

88.89 By Conjnnction, as in the case of the drum struck by the stick, and by Dis- 
junction, as in that of the Ante. 
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from tliis (sound) is produced anotlier sound similar to it ; and that in a 
place next to this is produced another sound also similar to it, then follows 
another, and so on, in the manner of waves and ripples ; and it is the last 
sound (of the series) that is caught hy the Ear. 

90- 91. But, in this theory, there are many assumptions of impei’- 
ceptible facts. In the case of a sound, we are never cognisant of any multi- 
plicity of sounds (as held hy the VaigeshiJca ) . 

91- 92.- Even the fact of one sound 'producing another is groundless, 
inasmuch as sound has no action. Hor can an immaterial entity (like 
sound), — being, as it is, incapable of striking (against anything) — produce 
an eiffieob in a place removed from itself. 

92- 93. l^or is there any means of regulating the production of 
sounds, with regard to the limit of their reach. Nor is there any cause that 
could account for the restriction of the direction (of sounds), and for the 
fact of (sounds) following the current of winds. 

93- 94. It is hard to prove that a sound produces another which is 
either similar or homogeneous to it. Nor are we cognisant of any grounds 
for believing the production (of sounds) to extend on all sides (specially 
as waves and ripples, which you cite as an instance of the method, proceed 
in a single direction). 

94- 95. And again, it is not possible for foregoing sounds, that are 
entirely destroyed (without leaving any trace), to produce the subsequent 
sounds, which had absolutely no existence before. And just as the possi- 
bility of a series of cognitions (has been rejected under Nircdambanmada) , 
so too is the possibility of a series of sounds (inadmissible). 

95- 96, In the case of the ‘Waves,— since they have a certain velo- 

90.9* We do not cognise the sound heard to be different from the sound uttered. 

9i.9* If an immaterial entity were to have such an effect, then such effects (sounds) 
would be possible, even beneath the ground (t.e., the sound produced above the ground 
would bo heard in the nether world): because an immaterial object would never be re- 
tarded in its progress by any such interceptions as those presented by material objects, 
like the Earth, &o. 

9*.9S Sound being immaterial, what would bo the means whereby we could accept 
the theory that the series of these sounds stops short at a certain point, beyond which 
it does not go. And since no such cause can be found there would be an endless series 
of a sound, which would thus come to be heard simultaneously by the whole world. 

If sound bo immaterial, how could we explain the fact of its being produced in one 
direction, or the fact of its being caused in the wake of word-oarrents—bobh of which 
are possible only with material objects ? 

Since a sound cannot bo a material cause, it cannot produce another sound. 

94.9B A sound on being produced is instantly destroyed and no trace of it is left be- 
hind. How then can this be the cause of the next sound in the Series, which, till then, 
has had no sort of existence P 

9B.96 A ripple has a certain velocity for a long time after its first appearance, and 
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cifcy_ (motion) and action, it is possible foi’ tliem to produce effects in places 
otlier tlian tliat of tlie cause (i.e., the first ripple, having motion, can pro- 
duce another I'ipple, even at a distance from it). Because the action 
of such (mobile) causes lasts so long as the velocity (or motion) 
lasts. 

96- 97, (Granting such a production of sounds) this production could 
not be impeded by the intervention of walls, &o., because the existence of 
an immaterial substance (like sound) in the midst of a material substance 
(like the wall) is not impossible. 

97- 98. And further, Walls, &c., do not serve either to destroy or 
remove the AJeUga (and hence, sound being a property of AJeaga cannot bo 
destroyed or in any way intercepted by the Wall). Therefore, even inside 
the Wall, Ahaga cannot be rendered imperceptible. 

98- 99. If AM-ga did not formerly exist in the place, then the very ex- 
istence of the Wall, — as also of all its inner parts,-— would be a contradiction 
(because all things exist in space, which is the same as A&opa). Because 
these cannot have any existence in a material substance. 

99- 100. If it be held that “ the AMca bears only the production of 
such sounds, which are free from any contact with a substance having the 
character of an interceptor,”— such a statement has no reasons in its 
favour. 

100- 101. This statement cannot be said to be proved by Apparent 
Inconsistency; inasmuch as the fact (of sound being intercepted) is cap- 
able of being otherwise explained. And, as a matter of fact, this (Appar- 
ent Inconsistency) is not held to be a means of right notion by those who 
admit of only two such means (Sense-perception and Inference). 

so long as this velocity lasts, it will go on producing other ripples. This is not possible 
in the case o£ sound, which has neither velocity nor motion. 

91.98 Because, being immaterial and all-pervading, the Ahaga must have existed in 
the place, pripr to the erection of the wall j and since it could not be in any way inter- 
cepted by the presence of the wall, it must be admitted to continue in the place even 
after the wall has been built. 

93-99 » Because, &o. ” — Since it is so, they must he held to have their existence in 
an immaterial entity like A&apa. 

99-100 qualification is a saving clause against the argument based on the 

intervention of the wall. The objection means to imply that, since the sound, in the 
case of the presence of a wall, is in contact with an intercepting substance in the shape 
of tho wall, therefore it cannot be said to be produced when its progress has been stop- 
ped by the wall. Hence, behind the wall, the sound is not heard. 

100.101 It is only when a fact is not cognisable, and cannot he explained without the 
admission of a certain other fact, that this latter is accepted on the (otherwise) apparent 
inconsistency of the former fact. In the case of sound, however, all the facts are ap- 
plioable in accordance with the Mimansaha^s theory. Therefore, there is no Incon- 
sistency that would lend support to any new theory. 
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101- 102. Nor can the assumption be said to be due to Inference; in- 
asmuch as no relation (of concomitance) is perceived (to exist between pro- 
duction and any invisible entity, as the intermediate sounds propounded 
by the Vaigeshiha). If it be urged that “ we could have the Inference 
from a general affirmative premise, — ” then, in that case, your reasoning 
would be contradictory. 

102- 103. Thus, (if it be argued that) — “ a sound is productive of 
homogeneous sounds, — ^because it is a property, — like the Sense-organs (of 
Taste, &c.),” — (this would be met by the counter- argument based upon the 
sam e premise) : viis : A sound is not productive of other sounds, — for the same 
reason because it is a property, and properties are not productive of 
other properties). ( And if the production of other sounds were like the 
productions of the Sense-organs, then, as these latter appear in the same 
point of space as is occupied by the Sense-organ, so in the same manner, 
the intermediate sounds) would appear in the same place as that occupied 
by the primary sound (and thus there could be no transmission of sounds). 

103- 105. Because (it is a matter of common experience that) the 
place, which is occupied by the parts of the piece of cloth, is also the place 
where all its properties exist, and it is the same place where the whole 
(piece of cloth) made up of the parts also exists ; and the properties of the 
whole, too, occupy the same place (as is held by the Whole itself). Thus, 
we have co-extensiveness (of the properties of the Cause and those of the 
Caused). In the same manner (we could infer that), all the (subsequent 
intervening) sounds have no place other than that held by the primary 
(first) sound. 

105-106, A sound does not produce another sound, — because it is a 
sound, — like the final sound (where the series of the YaigBshiha ends). 
Similarly, Ooniunction and Disjunction (held by the Vaigeshika to be 
productive of sounds) (do not produce sounds) — ^because they are so (i.e., 
because they are Conjunction and Disjunction), — like any other ordinary 
Conjunction and Disjunction. 


106-107. In fact, the theories of the movement of the sound, and 
that of the auditory sense, — as held by the Jaina and the BUnWiya respect- 
ively, — are more reasonable than the above (yaigeshika) tbeory. But- 
these, too, become untenable, on account of the following reasons. 

lOl.lOiS Tlie Inference from general affirmation is shown in the first half of the 
Karika. “ Ocmtraciictori/ ” — also proving a proposition aimed at* 

10B.IQ8 A syllogism proving the fact of sounds not producing sounds. 

108-101 I'lie Jaina theory is that the sound having been uttered travels bodily to the 
ear of the hearer. And the Sankhya theory is that the sense being all-pervading travels 
to the region where the sound is produced. 
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107-108. The travelling of sound, as proposed by the Jaim, is an 
imperceptible factj as are also the materiality and tangibility (of sounds) 
the suppression of existing sounds, non-cognisability by the tactile sense 
(even in presence of its tangibility), and the existence of many subtile fac- 
tors (technically called, by the Jamas, ”). 

109. How can there be any production (of the final perceptible 
sound) by means of these (subtile factors), which are imperceptible (and 
as such incapable of producing perceptible entities) ? And, from what sort 
of diversity in the process of production would proceed the diversity of 
the Letters (appearing in the sound) ? 

110-111. In the absence oi fluidity in these (subtile factors), how can 
they be said to be mixed up (into a complete whole, in the shape of the 
sound) ? And (even if such mixing up be admitted, as in the case of a 
lump of flour), how is it that in the travelling (from the region where 
the sound is produced to that where it is heard), the sound is not dissi- 
pated (and blown away) by the air-ourrents ? — specially as these parts 
(i.e., the subtile factors making up the sound) are extremely light (being 
subtile) and are not bound together (into a composite whole) by any thing. 
And just as a lump of clay is shattered (into fragments) by striking 
against trees, so would the sound also (be shattered into its imperceptible 
component fragments by its striking against trees, &o., intervening in 
its path, from the place of production to that of its cognition), 

112-113. (If the sound be held to be a component whole, made up of 
parts, then) having entered into the Ear of one man, it could not be heard 
by others. Nor is there any cause for the multiplicity of intervening 
sounds. Nor, lastly, is it possible, for one and the same (component 
sound) to travel on all sides (in order to be heard by different persons). 

113. Even in accordance with the theory that it is the Auditory 
Sense that moves (to the region where the sound is produced), — such (motion 
of the Auditory Sense) is not possible. And if (it be held that) it is the func- 
tion (or action of the Ear) that travels, then (in that case) it would mean 
the assumption of two imperceptible factors (since neither the function of 
the Bar nor the travelling of the function is perceptible). And further, 

107.108 I'liis XafiM enumerates the various imperceptible facta assumed (without 
any reason) by the /awa. 

lio.iu ifo mixing up is possible unless the factors mixing up have a certain degree 
of fluidity and consequent viscidity. 

The air-currents blow away the flour j so would they blow away the sound into 
fragments ; hence it would be impossible for any sound to be heard. 

lia.us A material component object having entered one ear, will remain there in its 
entirely, as it is not possible for such an object to remain in more than one place at one 
and the same time. And we have no grounds for holding that when a sound is produc- 
ed, many sounds follow in its wake and spread all round. 
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(in this theory) yon would have a modification (of the Auditory Sense) hy 
a distant object (via;., the sound, which is always produced at a certain dis- 
tance from the Ear). 

114- 115. If it be held that (the Auditory Sense) gets (at the distant 
sound), on accent of its all-pervading character, — then, this fact would 
apply equally well to the case of very distant sounds (and hence all sounds 
would be heard equally well) ; and, as such, the modification or non-modi- 
fication (of the Auditory Sense) would be brought about by all sounds 
equally, and not differently (the difference, in our theory, being based upon 
the distance or the proximity of the sound produced). 

115- 116. If it be held that the Auditory Sense is modified by those 
(sounds) that have no (particular) relation with it ; then, as shown above, 
non-relation being equal (in the case of sounds near and distant), there 
would be no speciality in the near sound (whereby such sound would bo 
heard, and not the one at a distance). 

116- 117. And further, the function of the Auditory Sense, being im- 
material, could not be intercepted by any material obstacles ; and hence, 
wherefore should an intercepted sound not be heard ? 

117- 119. If the modification were to belong to the Auditory Sense 
(which the Sankhja liolds to be all-pervading), then there would be no i-ea- 
son for any limit (as to the reach of its cognition, —i.e., it would cognise all 
sounds) ; nor would it be possible for the f nnction of the Auditory Sense to 
be urged mostly in the same direction as the wind (and as such the greater 
reach of the sound in that direction would not be explicable) ; and it 
would be as possible for it to be intercepted in that direction and to move, 
with greater facility, against the wind (which facts militate, against the 
fact of the gi’eater audibility of sounds in the said direction ) ; because, 
in that case, the help of the wind, belonging to the Auditory Sense, would 
not belong to the sound. 


119- 120. Those who hold that the sound is cognised by the Auditory 
Sense, without coming in contact with it, — will have this non-contact 
applicable equally to the ease of distant and near sounds (and hence there 
could be no difference in the hearing of these). 

120- 121. And in that case, both in the case of distant and near sounds, 

118.114 Now begins the refutation of the SanJehya theory. 

lie-in “ Intercepted ” by obstacles, like a wall, &c. 

U9.180 This KariM and the next meet the Bauddha theory that the Auditory Sense 
. cognises the sound without coming in any sort of contact with it. 

1 * 0.121 Since all sounds would equal in having no contact, and as such equally 
cognisable. 
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cognition or non-cognition wonld be equally possible. A.nd there would 
be no sequence, or intensity or lowness, &c., of sounds. 


121- 122. Therefore, we must now enquire into the process of hear- 
ing, from the standpoint of the Qrotriya (the Mhnamaka). It is an un- 
doubted fact (of perception) that (in speaking) the internal Air, being 
struck by the mental effort (of the speaker) moves (out of the’mouth). 

122- 123. And this (Air) requires (for going out of tlie thiuat) the 
conjunction and disjunction of the (tongue with the) palate, cfec. And since 
the Air has a certain force (with which it moves), it moves along so long as 
this initiatory force lasts. 

123- 124. And it is also certain that, in moving along, tlie Air and 
its constituent particles come in contact with, and are disjoined from, the 
still (calm) Air (through which itpsusses). 

124- 325. Having reached the iifcapn (Space) in the Bar, the Air iin- 
pai'ts a certain faculty, or potency, to the Auditory Sense ; and since the 
sound is heard only when this (faculty) appears, therefore, we admit of its 
existence in the shape of a change {SanshUra, produced in the Sense), — and 
this is the only imperceptible factor that we assume, 

125- 126. And tliis “faculty” that we assume, is like the faculty of 
producing {hliQ sound, held by the otheivparty) ; and it is nothing moi'ethan 
that. And similaidy (ue., as in the case of the opposite tlieory) we would 
assume particular faculties from the fact of the cognition of particular 
sounds. 

120-127. The production of Words (and sounds) having been rejected, 

121.122 With this begins the exiDOunding of the proper Mlmam^alca theory — Of. the fol- 
lowing Karik&s of Panini — “ The soul having cognised the objects produces in the mind 
a desire to speak; it strikes the fire in the body ; and this fire moves the air inside j this 
air moving up strikes the head (brain?) and return.s to the month, and there brings 
forth the Word.” Such is tlie production of tho sound of tho word ; this sound strikes 
the outer air with a certain force ; and so far as this force Ia.sts in the outer air, up to that 
place, and till that time, the word is heard. It is shown in the ifran'/sa that every item of 
this tlieory is amenable to perception, the only suporsensuous element being that of the 
change produced in the Ear by the sound. Whenever the orcliravy Air is struck by 
anything it moves ; and so it must be with the Air in the body. 

isa.iai A,nd since it comes in contact with the calm Air all round, therefore it is quite 
possible for the soirnd to bo disseminated, and spread along, on all sides of its source. 

126.128 They too assume the appearance of a faculty in the ear, like us. They 
make the faculty productive of the sound, while we only hold it to be caiuible of male- 
ing the ear cognise the sound. So the fact of assuming an imperceptible faculty is coin- 
mon to both of us. 

128.121 The production of sounds is rejected under the Sutra y Darqanasya parar- 
tTiatvut" (I-i-lS). 
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— since the process of hearing them is not otherwise explicable, — we assume 
the (imperceptible) fact of specific changes being produced (in the Auditory 
Sense) by the sounds. 

127- 128, That which proves the existence of such a faculty of sounds 
(producing the changes) is the fact of (the change) appearing only when 
that faculty exists ; — just as in the case of the faculty of the Auditory 
Sense (wliich is proved by thefact of hearing appearing only when the faculty 
exists). And the intellect (that was engaged in the assumption, or explana- 
tion, of the production of the change) is taken up by the same (t.e,, by 
the assumption of the faculty of sounds to bring about the changes). 

128- 130. The interception caused by a Wall, &c., is quite possible, in 
the case of the Air. And the striking against the tympanum (of which we are 
at times cognisant) is due to the great force of the Air-cuiTent. And since 
the Air has its own intensity, as well as that of its velocity, peiushable, — 
and since it moves along in a certain order of sequence, — therefore, it 
comes to be the sole cause of the change (in the Auditory Sense) of the 
order of sequence (in the hearing of the sound), as also of the intensity and 
lowness, &c. (of the sound). 


130-132. It is this “modification” (of the Auditory Sense) as the 
means of the comprehension of sounds, that some people, (Bhartymitra, 
&o,), thinking themselves to be learned, hold to be the “ Auditory Sense ” 
itself. But this is only a changing of (or play upon) names ; and yet 
they feel elated in their own minds (at having discovered a new theory) ; 
whereas this pride is only false, inasmuch as they have not discovered 
anything new. 

132- 133. The Bhashya too, has not mentioned the “Auditory Sense ” 
to be anything other than a change produced by the sounds. Beyond 
this, what else have they found to be indicated by the word “Auditory 
Sense” (that they seek to improve upon the BMsliyay^ 

133- 136. People always use the woi’d “ Sanshdra*’ (“modification”) 

187.128 » Intellect, when we enquire into the production of this change, we are 
satisfied by the assumption of such a faoulty'in the sounds uttered. 

12S.1S0 By “Etc.,” are meant the facts of the sound being heard near and not at a 
distance, the fact of its greater reach in the same direction as the wind, its diffusion 
on all sides (caused by the current of Air passing on all sides). 

lao.lSS They hold the Modification to be the Sense. They admit of the Modification 
and the Sense both ; but change their names. 

18S.188 The only difference between our statement of the fact find theirs is, that 
they call the “/acitUtj/” itseZ/ the “Auditory Sensej” while we apply this name to a u 
Entity (a sense-organ) endovied with this facvdty. And that the latter fact is true 
is puved by our every-day experience. 
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as a generic name applicable (in common) to all entities belonging to the 
same class (of “ supei’sensuous entities,” to which the aforesaid faculty 
of the Auditory Sense belongs), — the existence of which entities is infer- 
red from their effects. But the word ^‘^rotra” (Auditory Sense) is not 
known (by people) to have any connection with the denotation of the word 
'^Sanslcara; and as such, the word “Auditory-Sense” cannot renounce 
its own specific denotation (known to every person), and denote the 
8 anshiir a” (which is always known to be only a generic entity). 

(135-136). — The author of the Bftas/i-i/a has laid down, in tlie begin- 
ning, the “ non-optionality ” of the denotations of words. And tliis (rule) 
would be surely violated by those (who optionally, without any grounds) 
attribute the word “ Crotra ” to the SansMra. 

136- 137. The word “ ^rotra ” is known, by all men, to apply to 
to something other than the Sanskara. And hence (by asserting it to 
mean Sanskdra) we would separate the word ‘■'‘Crotra" from its well- 
known signification, without any reason. 

137- J38. It is established, on the ground of Scriptures, that the Sense- 
organs accrue to the man, while he is yet in the womb ; and this shows that 
they exist even prior to the appearance of their effects (cognitions). And 
this (Scriptural Assertion) is violated (by the theory that the Auditory 
Sense is identical with SamkUra). 

138- 139. And further, the relation of the word with the meaning, 
cannot, in any way, be created (anew) by us. If the Auditory Sense be held 
to be momentary (as it necessarily must be, if it be held to be identical 
with Samkdra, which is only momentary), — then the relation of this (word 
“ Crotra") with its meaning (Sanskdray which is produced by sounds, and 
as such a caused entity), could not but be such as is created by us (and as 
such non-eternal). (And this would go against the theory of the eternality 
of the relation of Words with their meanings, as held by all the Minidnsa- 
has . ) 

139- 140. If it be urged that “ the same would bo the case with the word 
^ Sanskdra’ (which is admitted by the Mimdnsaka to denote Sanskdras, 
that are momentary and non-eternal),” — then (we reply that) other 
Sanskdras remain (even when one Sanskdra has been destroyed; and we 
hold the denotation of the word Sanskdra ” to apply to the class " Sans- 
kdra," which is eternal). (Apart from the glass) however, there are 
some individual Sanskdras (as those of the Yogi) that continue for hundreds 
of years. Hence, the relation of the word “ Sanskdra " with the Sanskdra 
(considered either as a class, or as an individual) can never be destroyed. 

1&7.188 *< Violated”— because the SansMra is concomitant with the cognition of the 
word ; but tlioi e is no such cognition in the womb j while the Qruti declares that the 
senses acci'ue to the child in the 6tb month after conception. 
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140-141, Then again, the word “ Qrotra ''- — prior to the (production 
of the) Sanskariiy as also after it, — is always known to apply to an object 
located in a certain place (part of the body, w., the Ear). 

142. And we can hold the continuance (permanence) of the “Audi- 
tory Sense” on the ground of its being a sense, like the “ Tactile Sense,” 
&c. And benoe it cannot be said to be momentarily created (and as sucli 
cannot be identical witli a, Sansk^ra,'^ that is created and destroyed 
at every moment) ■ 

143. If by contact with sound, tbe “Auditory” Sense were to be 
produced (as held by those who bold the sense to be identical with Sans- 
hara, which is produced hy the sound), — then how is it that it is not 
found (to be produced) in the case of the deaf person ? 

144. Because that which does not exist in a person, is naturally 
capable of being produced, — tbei’efore, tbe “Auditory Sense,” which is 
wanted (for the cognition of sonnd.s), would be produced, even for the deaf 
(which is impossible). 

145- 146. If it be urged that “ the same contingency would apply to 
the theory of SansMra (being produced by the sound),” — (then we reply 
that), the Sanskara cannot be produced in the Sense which has been 
destx’oyed (or deranged, as it is in the deaf). Sounds are unable to pro- 
duce any changes (Safisk^ra) in the “Auditory Sense” (of the deaf) 
which is covered over by derangements. But if it be held that it is the 
Sense | of audition) itself, which (being identical with Sa^ishara) is pro- 
duced (by Rounds), then, in that case, there could be no obstruction (to 
the pi’odnction of the Auditory Sense, even in deaf persons). 

146- 147. Those {YaigBshikas) who hold tbe Senses to be matei'ial 

liO.iil This anticipates the following argument : The line of argument that the Mi- 
niansdka follows with regard to the signification of SansMra by the word " SansMra,'^ 
would also apply to the case of the signification of SansMra by the word “ Qrotra“ 
The sense of the Karika is that this is not possible, inasmuch as SansJcara is held to be 
signified by the word “ SansMra,” simply because, apart from the SansMra this word 
is found to have no meaning. In the ease of the word “ Qrotra," on the other hand, 
even prior to, and after the SansMra has appeared and disappeared, it is found to 
denote the Ear in the body j therefore the word “ Qrotra” cannot be accepted to denote 
SansMras. 

14S The Ear of tbe deaf comes in contact with the sound 5 and this contact, produc- 
ing his Auditory Sense, would wake the sound heard by him. 

ti'i' It cannot be urged that the deaf does not have the Sense, because ho has not 
got it. Because it is only that which one has not got which can be produced by ade- 
quate causes. 

146-148 q’he sense of this objection is that if the cognition of sound be due to 
SansMra, it would be produced for the deaf also, and he would also hear sounds. 

146.141 (^be word “ SansMras,” as applied to the case of the Auditory Sense (a well- 
known object), means the oa^ab^i|y of the Sense to bring about an effect in the shape of 
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(each. Sense belonging to a particular material substance) hold a certain 
part oiAlcaga io be the Sense of Audition. And how would you (who hold 
that the Sense is produced by the sound) reject the fact of the existence of 
this (part of Ahaga, as the Auditory Sense), even prior to the (production 
of the) sound ? 

147- 148. The capability, of a certain well-known object, to bring 
about a certain e:ffiect, — which (capability) is brought about by other 
agencies, — is what is known to be denoted by the word “ Sanshilra ” ; and 
on what grounds would you reject the fact of this denotation ? 

148- 149. The mere denial (without any reasons) of facts ordinarily 
well-known, and supported by the Scriptures, is a profitless waste of labour 
(Zi^., useless shedding of perspiration), — like the (dog’s) chewing of the 
cows’ horns (which does not give it any food, and is mere waste of labour). 

149- 150. If it be absolutely necessary to deny the assertion of the 
NaiyStyika (as to a certain part of Akaga being the Auditory Sense), — then 
you must seek to establish the fact of space (“ Bik ”) being the Sense of 
Audition, on the ground of its being laid down in the Veda. 

160-152. “ The Auditory Sense returns to the Quarters (i.e., to Space) ” 

— such is the assertion of the Veda, in the chapter on “ Dissolutions ” 
(where it is asserted that the various Senses return to the various material 
substances). And this assertion implies that the Sense returns to its primary 
condition (Space). Just as, with regard to the “ Sense of Vision,” we have 
the passage “the Sense of Vision returns to the Sun,” which means that 
the primary condition of the Sense of Vision is Fire (or Light)^ — so, exactly 
in the same manner (the passage declaring the return of the Sense of Audi- 
tion 'to Space means that) the Sense of Audition is constituted by Space 
(which is its primary condition). 

152- 153. Space is all-pervading and one, and extends as far as the 
Akaga; and when this (Space) is limited within the region of the ear 
(in the body), it becomes fche “ Auditory Sense,” — just as Akaga is held to 
be (by the Yai^Bshihas). 

153- 154.^ And the arguments, — that the Vaigeshika urge in favour 

of the theory that the Auditory Seuse is a part of Akaga^ — will all apply 
equally well to our theory that the Auditory Sense is a part of Space. 
The only difference is that onr theory is supported by the Veda (while 
the theory is opposed to it). 

154- 165. Therefore the “ Auditory Sense ” must be held to be that 

the cognition of sounds ; and this capability is due to the sound-waves in the air striking 
them. This is known to all men . And on what grounds do you seek to deny the fact of 
-such signification of the word “ SansMra*’ ? 

16S.164 The ohamctor of Space is much the same as that of AMga, 

164.156 “ Changed,” i.e,, the ^anskara produced by the sound belongs to the part of 
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part of the substance “ Space,” which is influenced by the virtuous and 
vicious deeds (of the person to whom the Sense belongs), and which (under 
this influence) comes to be limited within the hole of the Ear (in the man’s 
body). And it is this (part of Space, as constituting the Auditory Sense) 
that is changed (by the sounds striking it). 


155-156. Thus, then, the fact of the Sound (Word) not persisting 
(continiiig to exist) is due to (the absence of ) other things ; and thus the 
argument (in 8Vitra 7) is inconclusive. If it be taken to declare the fact 
of the non-continuance of the cognition of the Word, then we have such 
non-continuance (of cognition) even in the case of the Afeapa (contained in 
the "Well which has) disappeared (i.e., been covered up by the filling up 
of the well) (and hence the ai’gument becomes doubtful), 

157-158. Kor can destructibility belong to a substance (like Ahaga) 
which does not consist of (is not caused by) another substance. If it be 
urged that “ in the case of AWga we have an inferential argument which 
proves its continued existence (even in the case of the filling up of the 
Well),” — then (we reply that), in the case of the Word too, we have an 
Inference (based upon the fact of its being recognised to be the same as 
the one heard before, which proves that the same Word continued to exist 
all along). 

168-159. On account of the use of the word “JTaroti” (“does,” vt^ith 
regard to Words), it has been asserted (in Butra 9)— that the word is a caused 

from wWoh one infers the fact of words being caused,— then (we reply that) the mere 
Space as constituting the Sense of Audition, and renders it capable of cognising the 
sound. 

166 This recapitulates the arguments that have been urged against the Sutra 
** Aathmaf’ (I—i- — 7). 

The non-continuance of the Word is due to the fact of the non-continuance of the 
object signified by the Word, and not to the destruction of the Word. And as for the 
non-continuance of the cognition of the Word, this cannot be any ground for asserting 
the Word to he cansed, and non-eternal, Beoanse if this he accepted to he suBSoient 
ground for such oonolusion,— then that would apply also to AMga, which is known to he 
caused and eternal. And hence, the argument heoomes doubtful. 

IB7-168 With this begins the consideration of the fourteenth Siitra, which meets the 
argument urged in the Sutra “ ’A^arotifubdat” (I — i— 8). 

The word “ Karoti ” properly signifies the production of something that did not 
exist before. But this is not applicable to words ; because even when we have the asser- 
tion “ Qabclanlmru ” the word has existed, before the assertion, and the utterance of the 
word hy the person directed j and as the word existed already, the person cannot he said 
to produce something that did not exist beforehand. And hence your argument fails. 

If it he urged that it is not on the basis of such production that we assert the fact of 
words being caused ; but it is on the fact of people making such assertion as “ (Jahdanhuru” 
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entity. But the proper meanmg of the word (“ Karoti ”) is not applicable 
(to the case of Words). If the mere assertion Cahdam Jciiru he sa,id 
to be (the ground for holding words to be caused), then the argument 
becomes contradictory (not proving the desii*ed conclusion), — for those who 
hold (the Word) to be caused (produced) by the action of that person 
(who is directed as Cahdam htiru”). Because we meet with such asser- 
tions (or directions) even in the case of “ cowdung,” &c,, which are not pro- 
duced by the person directed. 

159- 160. If it be urged that, “ the cowdung is certainly a caused entity 

anyway,” — (we reply that) we also come across with such assertions as 
“ S&apam fewnt ”(“ produce ”). 

160- 162. If it be urged that “the AM^a, — being only a removal 
(Negation) of covering (and this being brought about by the aotion of the re- 
moval), — is also a caused entity,” then (we reply that) even to the Baud- 
dha (who holds all things to be momentary and non-eternal), a negation, 
being self-sufficient, is never produced. The effect of the action (of digging 
a well, in accordance with the direction “produce emptiness {dkS^a) here,” 
is the removal of the JSarth (filling up the space) to some other jplaoe (and 
not the 'production of Ahdiga), And the Akciga, being a negation of covering 
(granting this theory for otioe) continues ever permanent. 

162- 163. If it be urged that, “since there can be no production of an 
eternal thing (like Akdga)^ therefore this assertion (“produce Akdga ”) is 
either wrong or figurative,” — then, we could have the same explanation with 
regard to the assertion (“produce words”) with regard to the Word also. . 

163- 165. That which is the East of the people of Saurashtra, is theSouth 
of the Malavasj and theEastof these (Malavas) is theNorth of those (Saurash- 

f act of such assertion cannot prove your theory, because this assertion cannot prove that 
the person (directed) produces the Word j because we meet with such directions as 
“ Gomayahikuru^’ (=* collect cowdung); though the cowdung is not produced by the per-- 
son addressed. 

169.160 “Somehow or other” — i.e., whether it be produced by the cow or by some- 
thing else. 

If the instance of the cowdung will not do, we have such assertions even with re- 
gard to such an eternal and uncaused entity as the AMga. 

180.168 If Ahdga be only a negative entity (removal of covering),— -it is all the more 
eternal. Because even the Bauddha does not hold negations to be non-eternal. 

The direction “ produce Akdga here ” =« dig out the Earth from this place, 

168.188 The sense of the objection is that Akdgais eternal. Therefore such assertions 
cannot apply to it ; the sense of the reply is that the word is also known to be eternal 
from the fact of its being recognised (to be the same at different times) ; and as such this 
too being eternal, the assertion of production with regard to it must also be either wrong 
or figurative, 

168.186 With this begins the explanation of Sutra 15 ; “ The simultatieity (of the 
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tras). Therefore, the place of Sunrise would be different for the inhabit- 
ants of the two countries, even though, the Sun is only one. And hence 
your argument (urged in I — i — 9) becomes uncertain. 

165- 106. One man sees the rising and setting of the Sun to happen at 
a certain distance from him; and, at the same time, another man, living at 
a certain distance behind (to the West of) him, also sees (the Sun rising and 
setting) at the same distance from himself (as the former man). 

166- 167. Various Suns are never seen; therefore there cannot be a 
multiplicity of Suns, And again, at midday, all men see the Sun directly 
over their heads (and tlms too we have this simultaneous perception of the 
single Sun at different places). 

167- 168. The sun is seen to shine over a certain region (hill, tree, &o. ); 
and when the person goes over to these regions, then it appears to shine at 

cognition) of loords is like the (simultaneity of the fereeytion of) ihe Sun ” (I — i — 15). 
This Sutra is in reply to I — i — 9. 

To both, countries the Sun rises in the Bast. But the East of all countries is not 
the same, therefore the place of sunrise must appear different to different countries. 
Thus then, just as though the Sun is one only, yet at one and the same time, it appears 
in different places, so too with the Word, — though this is only one, yet it is heard in 
different places at one and tlie same time. And just as this fact does not prove the 
fact of the Snn being a caused entity ; so the argument urged by you in Sutra 9 fails to 
prove the oausedness, and consequently non-eternality, of Words. 

166.108 And as the Snn appears to be, at the same distance, in the same direction 
from two persons, one being behind the other at a certain distance; therefore we must 
conclude therefrom that the Sun appears to rise and set at different places, though it is 
one only. So mere simultaneity of the utterance of a word, by many people, cannot 
prove its non-eternality. 

106.187 If the Sun were held to be many on the mere ground of two persons seeing 
it rise at equal distances from themselves, — then people who were nob at a very great dis- 
tance from one another would see both the Suns (i.e., the one at an equal distance from 
him, and the other at equal distance from his friend a few yards behind him). But 
as such different Sans are seen, it must be admitted that they do not exist. 

“ And again, — &o.'’ The translation follows the interpretation of the Nyayaratnd- 
kara. The Kagika interprets thus : This shows another argument for proving the unity 
of the Snn. At midday all men see one Sun only ; and this would nob be possible, if there 
were many Suns. 

167.168 This shows cause why a single Sun appears to be seen at different places. 
The fact of people thinking the Sun to appear at different places is due to the fact of 
people seeing the Sun and mistaking it to be shining near them. (To people mistaking 
it to be near them, the idea appears that the Sun has appeared at “ different places ”.) As 
for example, we see the Sun to be shining over a hill, at a certain distance from ns. 
And when we go over to that hill, from there too, we see it shining at the same dis- 
tance from us as it appeared before. And so on, as we go on moving from one place to 
the other, we find the Sum shining at the same distance from ns. And from all 
this we conclude that the Sun is one and shines at a great distance from ns ; but 
people think they see it at different places, because each man seeing it thinks it 
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a certain distance from that place— this distance (sometimes) appearing to 
be (equal to, and sometimes) more tban, tbe former distance (at wbich. the 
Sun had appeared to shine from the former place.) 

168- 169. Even in the case of an object which is comparatiTely much 
neai’er to us (than the Sun really is), we find that persons, — residing at 
places that are at dilferent degrees of distance from that object, and conse- 
quently having theii' fronts decidedly diSerent from one another, — mistake 
that distant object to he at equal distances from themselves. 

169- 171. Ohj : “In the case of the distant Sun, it is possible that 
persons, not really seeing the place (at which the Sun really shines) should 
have mistaken notions about that place, — 'the mistake being due to the fact 
of every man thinking the Sun to bo in proximity to him. But, how is any 
such mistake possible in the case of the Word (which is not at a great dis- 
tance from the person hearing it pronounced simultaneously by many per- 
sons) ? ” Replij : In that case too, the mistake is due to the all-pervading 
character of the Word : inasmuch as in all the places that we come across, 
we find the Word to exist. 

171- 172. The Word has no parts ; and as such, it cannot be cognised 
in parts (like any large object). The Word is always (cognised) as U 
exists ; and it always exists in its entirety (therefore it is only reasonable 
that it should always be cognised in its entirety, and never in parts). 

172- 175. But the Word is heard in certain definite places, because it 

is sliming near himself, and thus many people mistaking the Sun to appear in proximity 
to everyone of them, the idea naturally arises that there are so many distinct Suns. 

188.189 Even in the case of comparatively near obieots — such as some great moun- 
tain. — a man at a certain, place sees it to be at the same distance at which it appears to 
another man at a certain distance from him. And since each man seems to see the object 
nearer himself, the notion is likely to arise that there are so many different mountains, 
In the same manner, when the chance of such mistake is met with even in case of 
comparatively nearer objects, such mistakes with regard to the extremely remote Sun is 
only natural. 

169. ni Since a Word is heard in all places, it cannot be either material (corporeal) or 
earned, ov non-eternal. Because in one place having known a Word, when we come 
across it in some other place, we at once recognise it to be the same Word. Thus the 
Word is one only, and is manifested in the mouths of different people, who cannot be 
said to produce the Word. The Simultaneity that we perceive, when we hoar the same 
word pronounced by different people, belongs to the utterance (manifestaiion) of the 
ever-existing, all-pervading word, in the mouths of different people. 

ni.na if the word were heard in parts then we could never cognise the Word in its 
entirety. As a matter of fact, the Word is always cognised in its entirety. It is always 
cognised as it exists (in its all-pervading oharaoter) ; and as it always appears in its 
entirety, and like the Aka<}a it everywhere exists in its entirety, — it is only natural 
that it should be always cognised in its entirety. 

ns.lU The Ear cognises a Word only if the manifesting utterance is made in a 
place which is near enough to it. 
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depends (foi* its cognition) upon the sounds (utterances ) that serve to mani- 
fest it (i.e., render it perceptible to the Ear). And sounds (utterances) 
liave not the power to pervade the whole Space ; and as such, a Word once 
uttered is not heard continuously all over the world, (hut only up to a place 
where the air-current carrying the sound- vibrations loses its force) . And 
the Auditory Sense (of man) follows the difEerences of the place of utter- 
ance (of the word). And since (utterances) do not fill up the (time and 
space) intervening (between two utterances of the word), therefore there 
appears a break in the cognition (of the word, which is not cognised in 
the intervening time). And since these (utterances) extend over a certain 
definite limited space, there appears a (mistaken) notion of the limited 
(non-pervading) character of the Word (manifested by the utterances). 

175- 76. Since these (utterances) have motion and a certain velocity, 
therefore, from whatever place they proceed, the Word (manifested by 
these) appears, to the hearer, to come from the same place (though, as a 
matter of fact, the Word exists in all places, and is only manifested or 
rendered perceptible to the ear, by these utteranees), 

176- 77. Obj. “ The Sun is not seen, to appear at different places, by 
one and the same man.” Reply : It may not (be seen by one man) ; but, 
anyway, it is found to appear in different places (even though it be by 
different people.) 

177- 79. If you hold your premise (“because the Word is cognised 
simultaneously to proceed from different sources ”) to be qualified (by the. 
speoification that, in case of the Word, the simultaneous cognition is “ by 
one and the same person ”), — then, too, your argument becomes contradictory; 
inasmuch as (even in the case of the Sun), it (the sun) is seen, to appear 
in different places, by one and the same person, (As for instance) in 
many vessels filled with water, the Sun (being reflected in each of these) 
is simultaneously seen, by one and the same man, to be one only. And 
there is no ground for holding these (reflections) to be different ; inas- 
much as they are actually seen to be exactly the same (or similar). 

179-80. Obj. “ Bub we say tliat the reflections appear, by some cause, 
separately in the different vessels, and are all cognised by one at one and 
the same time.” 

176.78 These Kdrikas explain the reasons for the mistaken notions of limitation, 
non-eternality, &o,, with regard to words, and, as such, supply a full answer to the ques- 
tion put by the objector in iCmiSiij 170. 

176.77 The objector objects to the similarity of the simultaneity of the perception 
of Words with that of the perception of the Sun. 

119.80 «By some cause” — i.e., by the fact of our seeing a face reflected in only one 
vessel at a time ; whereby, we see one reflection of the Sun to be at one time aooora- 
panied by the reflection of the face, which is not present in another vessel. 
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180-82. In reply to this, we say that the fact (of vision) is that the 
I light from the snn strikes the surface of the water (and is reflected), and 

I consequently, the light from the Eye (striking against the water), is reflected 

i back in the wake of the reflected solar light, and thus it sees the Sun 

! in its own region (-i.e., in the place where the Snn shines), (and as such, it can 

see it as one only ; but) it appeal's to be manifold and of various forms, 
i (in the reflections), on account of the diversity of the vessels (in which 

the reflections occur). And, such being the case, how can the reflection 
be (said to be) diverse (notone)? 

182- 183. Just as when the eye is slightly pi'essed by the finger, a sii> 
gle object (the moon, f.i.) is seen to be various, because of the divei’sity in 
the functioning of the eye (produced by the pressure) ; so, in the case 
in question (where the idea of the manifoldness of the reflection is due 
to the diversity of the vessels ; and the diversity appearing in the same 
Word, as uttered by difierent persons, is due to the diversity of the utterances 
or sounds produced by the different persons, which serve to render the Word 
perceptible to the Ear of the hearer). 

183- 185. Some people holding the view of the appearance of the re- 
flections (as something totally difierent from the reflected object) object to 
the above theory thus : “ If it is the Sun itself that is seen (in the refleo- 

'( tion), how is it that the reflection is not seen above (over the head of 

the observer) ? And again, secondly, how is it that, in the case of re- 
flections in wells, &c., it is seen below (when the Sun is shining above) ? 
And, thirdly, looking in a mirror, while facing the east, how is it that one 
sees the image facing the west ?” 

185- 186. The fact is that the Sense (of vision in the present case) 
brings about the cognition of the object, in the body itself (and hence it is 
always in front of the body that the perceived object appears) ; and this 
explains the above facts —specially as the Sense is a means of cognition, 
only when located in the body. 

186- 189. When people are looking upon the Sun in the water, the func- 
tioning (the path of the rays) of his eye is always two-fold : one above, and 

180- The reflection appears to be different, because the vessels are differeut 
and not because the reflections themselves are different. Because all the reflections 
are seen in the retina of the Eye, which is one only. 

186.186 Though the Sun is overhead, yet it is always seen before, in front of the eye, 
and as such it is quite reasonable for the reflection to be identical with the Sun, and yet 
appears below us. 

189 Even though, as a matter of fact, the Sun shines above, yet since in the case 
of reflection, it is perceived by means of the downward function of the Eye, it appears 
to he below us, in the water ; though even in this case what we really see is only the Sun 
shining above. Hence, the reflection is identified with the reflected ohjeot j and tbe 
reflection is seen because it is in front of the body. 
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another helow. And that Snn which is affected (manifested) by the upward 
function is not seen (by the Bye), because ibis notin a straight line with 
the substeate of the Bye (i.e., because the Sun is not in front of the body) ; 
While the Sun, as it exists (in the watei’), is presented before the observer 
mediately (i.e., the upward function presents the image to the downward 
function, and this presents it to the observer), and is perceived by means 
of the downward function (of the Eye), (and it is for this reason that the 
Sun, though shining above, is seen below, in the reflection). And since 
this (downward function) is identical with the upward function (inasmuch 
as both equally are functions, and belong equally to the eye), therefore 
(when the Sun, though shining above, is perceived by means of the down- 
ward function), it appears to the observer as if it were below him. Hence, 
what is really seen below (in the reflection) is the Sun itself appearing 
(before the downward function of the Bye) through the medium (of the 
up ward function ) . 

189- 190. Similarly (in the case of the image in the mirror the func- 
tion of the Eye is two-fold ; one proceeding to the east, and another to the 
west ; and) the face (in the mirror) is mistaken to be looking to the west, 
because (in this case) it is presented, by the eastei'ly function, to the 
westerly function of the Eye. (Hence, though the face is really looking to 
the east, it appears as looking to the west). 

190- 191. Even granting that the reflections occupy different places, 
“—they are not known to be diverse, because all are cognisable by the same 
idea (i.e,, all are recognised to be precisely similar, and hence (identical). 

191- 192. Even if we accept the theory that the Sense of Audition 
moves (over to the region where the Word is uttered), the fact of the Word 
being heard in different places (^.e., from the mouths of different speakers) 
may be explained as being due to the diversity of the places occupied by 
these mouths (and not to any diversity in the Word itself) . And if (we hold 
the theory) that the cognition of the Word is produced in the region of the 
Auditory Sense itself, then we naturally get at the fact of the Word occu- 
pying only one place (the space in the Ear). 

392-193. Even if the Sense (of audition) be something else (other 
than the tympanum as affected by the sound — vibrations of Air), — since 
even such a Sense can have no function outside its own substrate (viz., the 
Ear, in the body, as consisting of the tympanum, &c.) ; therefore, if we accept 

191.192 This explains the BMshya passage wherein the analogy of the case of Word 
with that of the Snn is worked out s — Jf the A^iditory Sense were to go over to the place of 
conjunction and disjunction (of the palate, &o.), in the months of the speakers, &o., &o. 

192.19S And snob .travelling of the tympanum of the listener by the month of the 
speaker is an absurdity ; hence the sense of audition cannot be held to move to the place 
where sounds are produced. 
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fke theory of (the Auditory Sense) moving (to the regions where sounds 
are pi’oduoed), we would find the tympanum, <&;o. (of the hearer) moving to 
the place of utterance (viz,, the mouth of the speaker) (inasmuch as the 
Auditory Sense could not move to the region, independently of its substrate). 

193-196, Obj : “All these assumptions of yom’s apply to the case 
where the speakers (of the same Word) are many, and the hearer only one. 
When, on the other hand, there is only one speaker, and many hearei'S, then 
it is quite the contrai’y,— ^(t.e., your arguments become upset). Because in 
this latter case, the Senses (of audition) (cognising the Word) being many, 
the Word sui’ely (even according to your own theory) appears in diverse 

198.IS8 The Sense of the objection is thus summed up in the WySyarainalcara You 
assume that in the theory oC the movement of the A-uditory Sense (of the hearer) to the 
sound regions, the idea of a single place for the Word is the correct one, and that of di- 
versity of its place a mistaken one. This assertion is possible if the speakers are many 
and the hearer only one. When, however, the Speaker is only one, and the Hearers many ^ 
your theory of the singleness of Word is upset, if the movement of the Auditory Sense be 
not admitted; because in that case, the idea of diversity of the place of (cognition of) the 
Word would be true, whereas that of the unity of its place would be a mistaken one ; be- 
cause, the hearers being many, the Word would be cognised in the Bar of all these persons 5 
and, as such, being cognised in many places, it could be recognised to have many places. 
And the idea of the Word having only one place oonld be true only if it were admitted 
that the single Auditory Sense (of the one hearer) moves over to the place of the utterance 
of Sound. Bat since such movement of the Sense is not admitted, the notion of single- 
nesa of the Word’s place must be a mistaken one ; and hence, if in this case (of many 
hearers and one Speaker), the Mimaasafca holds the notion of singleness of place to be true, 
and that of a diversity of place to be mistaken, then he must admit the fact of the Auditory 
Sense moving to the sound regions. To this the Mimansaka may reply ! ' True: the no- 
tion of singleness of the place of the Word is really a mistaken one (even in our theory) j 
inasmuch as the Word is all-pervading and never partial ; but it is manifested by the 
eonnds jHrooeedingfrom a single source (the mouth of the one Speaker) 5 and this single- 
ness of the place of the utterance of Sounds, is mistaken to be the place of the Word,’ 
But the objector retorts: Even in the case where there are many Speakers, and only 
one hearer, there too the notion of the diversity of the place of Word may he explained 
to he a mistaken one due to the diversity of the sources from which the Word is 
uttered. Therefore, whether we admit the movement of the Auditory Sense or not, 
the explanation of the notion of singleness of the Word’s place, and that of the 
notion of diversity of its place, are the same : both of these notions have been shown to 
be mistaken in difEerenb oases ; and the explanation of the mistake is exactly similar 
in both oases — viz., the diversity of the manifesting Sounds. And then, if, as a matter 
of fact, both of these notions — that of singleness and diversity of place — ^he false, with 
reference to the Word, which is all-pervading, then why should the Mim5n.saka so 
tenaciously hold to the theory of Singleness, and fight shy of the theory of diversity of 
the place of the Word ? And secondly, since the explanation of the mistake is the same 
—whether you admit the movement of the Auditory Sense or not, — why shonld yon 
reject the theory of such movement, and hold to the theory of the Word itself coming to 
the Auditory Sense ? 

66 
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places (fciie Sense of audition of the many hearers.) And it is only if wo 
admit the fact of the Sense itself moving (to the region of the Sound), that 
there can he any possibility of the Word appearing in only one place (the 
one mouth of the single hearer). If it he held that “ (in this case) the no- 
tion (of the Word appearing in a single place, viz.t the month of the one 
speaker) is a mistaken one, due to the fact of the Sound (utterance) pro- 
ceeding (from a single source), then the same maybe said iu the other case 
also (where there are many speakers, and only one hearer) where the ap- 
pearance of the diversity of the Word may be accepted to be due to the di- 
versity of the mauifestiug agencies, in the shape of the palate, &e. (of 
the different speakers).” 

196- 197. (True : the mistaken character of both notions is similar j hut) 
in the Sutra (I — i — 9) the fact of the simultaneity (of the cognition by one 
man of a Word uttered by many persons) has been urged against us (hold- 
ing the eternality of Words); and hence, it is only in accordance with this 
(case of many speakers and one hearer, as urged against us), that the Blia- 

has asserted that “ even though, &o.” 

197- 198. The notion of diversity of the Word, as being due to the 
diversity of the place of its appearance (utterance), is got at by means of 
Inferenoe, Whereas the notion (of recognition), that “this (Word) is the 
same (that I had heard from another person),” is got at by means of Sense- 
perception (the sameness of the Word being recognised by the Auditory 
Sense); and as such, this latter notion (being the more authoritative of the 
two) rejects the foi'mer (got at by Inference). 

jcM.WT It is true thatboth these notions are equally mistaken, and the explanation too 
•is the same. But the Bhdshya has not brought forward the mistaken character of the 
notion of singleness of place, because this would be irrelevant} inasranoh as the notion 
of singleness is false in the case of many hearers and one speaker, — a case which has 
not been touched upon by tho objector. The objector has only brought forward, in 
the ninth Sutra, the case of many speakers and one hearer; and in this case, it is the 
notion of the diversity of place which is false ; and since such falsity can he proved only 
when the movement of the Auditory Sense is not admitted, therefore the BMshya 
^‘Tddi grotram, (p. 28 ), has taken into consideration this case only in order to 

meet the objector on his own ground, 

191.198 Tkis meets the following objection : “ Wbatyou say with regard to the objec- 
■tion urged in the ninth Sutra may be true. But iu the case of many hearers and only one 
speaker there is a real diversity of the place of the Word (in accordance with your own 
theory). And thus the plr,oe being different, the Word must he accepted as being different, 
as uttered by different persons.” The Sensd of the Kdrika is that Inferenoe, however strong, 
is always set aside by a fact of Sense-perception, if this latter be contrary to the conclu- 
sion of the former. In the present case we have such a case. Therefore, even if there be 
a diversity of the place of the utterance of the Word, this cannot lead to the oonclu- 
•sion that the Word itself is diverse ; sinoo such a conclusion would go against a well' 
established fact of Sense-perception, 
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198-200. Just as Divadattaj thougfh gradually passing from one place 
to another, is not considered to be different (in different places) (simply be- 
cause he is known to be a single person); — so, in the same manner, a Word, 
having been known to be one, cannot be considered as different (oven -when 
Uttered by different persons). And again, just as, being seen again and 
again, Devadatta is not known to be different in consideration of the differ- 
ence of the (of his being seen); so, too, the Word cannot be considered 
to be different, in consideration of the difference of the place (of its uttei’- 
ance). 

200- 201. If it be urged, that, “ (in the case of Devadatta) the fact of 
his being recognised as one is not contradicted (by the fact of bis being seen 
at different times) ; because, in this case, thei’e is a certain sequence (and no 
simultaneity, in the different times of his being seen) [whereas in the case 
of the Word being uttered by a single person and heard by many persons, 
there is simultaneity, and as such, contradiction is unavoidable],” — (then 
we reply that) we may explain (the appearance of a single Word in many 
places) on the ground of the all-pervading cliai’acter (of the Word). And 
for the sake of establishing a perceptible fact, the assumption of any char- 
acter (or property) is allowable. 

201- 203. (In Sutra 10) it has been argued that the Word is perish- 
able, because it is modifiablo; and in support of the premiss, the objector has 
cited the ‘ similarity ’ (of the X which is changed into ?r), and the ‘ authority ’ 
(of Panini who enjoins that ■?; followed by ^ is changed into i?). But the 
authority (that he has quoted) is ineffective (in supporting his premises); 
because the imle laid down by Paijini is not such as that “ produce the letter 
^ by the modification of the 

203-204 Because it is only when the relation between Words and 
their meanings has been established, that the rules of grammar are laid 

800.201 An all-pervading entity, though one, can he found in many places, like Jfcaya- 
Tlierefore in the case of the Word too, there is no contradiction, 

“ The asaamption, &c,” How do yon know that the Word is all-pervading ? Be- 
cause we assume such character of the Word; because if this be not assumed, we cannot 
explain the perceptible fact of the single Word being uttered by different persons, at one 
and the same time. And snoh assumption is always allowable. 

S01.208 This considers Siitm 16 : “ The ya into which ^ is always changed, is ■ a 
different letter altogether, and not a modification (of the ^).” 

All that means is that when >0 followed by these two letters 

are set aside and the letter is put in their place. If the letter ^ wore held to be 
•producBct by this aphorism of Pii^jini’s, then there could be no such letter before that rule 
had been laid down. 

8oa.204f The Sutra is laid down with a view to regulate the use of the 

letters x, % W; And as such the letter -q must have existed before tbe rule was 
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down with a view to regulate the use of these Words; and (then if the rules 
of grammar be taken to lay down the ^production of Words), the relation (of 
the Woi’ds and their meanings) cannot be I’egarded as established, prior 
to the laying down of the rule. 

204-205. While pointing oat the correctness of ‘^DudhV’ and ^[Badhya^^ 
— known to be two different words, — the Sutra Q‘ Iko yanaoi’* Pan. Yl-i-77) 
serves to point out the general character of the word ‘^Badhi” (in compari- 
son to the specific chai’acter of Badhya’*) with a view to show the (root) 
form (of the word, i.e., “Dadfei”), and the (derivative) form of the word> 
i.e.f *^Badhya”), (as a particular word due to the following ac). And both 
these are mentioned (in the Sutra') as if they were one, for the sake of the 
brevity (of expression) of the Castra (VyS-karana) , 

206^207. The word “DadM” having been mentioned (in another 
Sutra) as an accomplished word, would reject the word ^^Badhya” brought 
about by the ach following (the i) (because this latter is nowhere else men- 
tioned as an independent word). And (in order to avoid this contingen;cy) 
the presence of this (word “Dadlii ”) is denied by the Sutra (“ Iko yana- 
ci") which means that in a place where the ‘i’ is followed by an *ach’ we 
should have the specific word “ Badhya ” and not the genei*al word 
Badhi.” 

207-208. What the Suti-a means is that when the appears 

(followed by “ac”) “Pan” is the correct form. And, as a matter of fact, 
there never was any modification (in the matter). 

209-211. (Thns then, the authority ©■f Panini, &c., having been shown 
to be inapplicable to the theory of the modification of Words), the mere fact 
of similarity (between the i and the ya, as urged in K. 102) is also shown 
(in the BliHsliya) to be inconclusive (doubtful, as to proving the fact that 
the case of i changing into ya is a case of modification). Specially as even 
between the flower Kunda and Curd, we find a similarity (of whiteness.) 

contemplated. If, on the other hand, the meanini? of the Siitra be that one is to 
produce (anew) the letter then we will have to admit the non-existence of such a 
letter (as jf) prior to the laying down of the rule. 

80i.5;08 One, who holds- "Dadhya” to be modified out of “ DadJii^ will have to admit 
that the latter Word is not an accomplished Word in itself. Therefore the Sictra mnst he 
taken to mean something else. And this meaning is that both words, DadU and Badhya, 
are equally accomplished words by themselves ; and the Siitra is meant to show that both 
these are distinct words ; and with a view to this it mentions “ Badhi” as the general 
form, and “ Badhya*’ as a particular form, due to the specification of the following ach; 
and thus the Siitra does not assert that ^ is changed into but that both are 
equally distinct forms. And ‘^Badhya’* is not mentioned as an independent Word ; 
because that would lead to the enunciation of all such words as are included in the 
Sutra, when it appears in its present form; thus the clearness of the statement has boon 
Bacrifioed to brevity (by PA^iniJ. 
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(and certainly the flower is not a modification of the curd). If it be urged 
that the similarity in the latter case is not absolute (i.e., it is only partial), 
—then, in the other case (of i and ya) too, the similax'ity is only partial as 
consisting only the sameness of the place of utterance. Thus then, both 
these grounds (‘authority’ and ‘similarity’) having failed (with regard to 
proving the fact of i being modified into ya), the original argument (based 
upon these, and urged in Sutra 10) falls to the ground unsupported, 

211- 212. The fact of the increase or decrease (in the intensity of 
word-sounds) depending upon the (increase or decrease in the) cause (and 
the consequent inference of the word as being a caused entity), is not 
established ; inasmuch as neither a Word nor a Letter ever increases (or de- 
creases). 

212- 213. Because (a Word could be increased by the addition of new 
Letters ; and if new Letters were to accrue to the Word, it would cease 
to be the original word ; and it would be either no Word at all, or a dif- 
ferent word altogether. 

213- 214. And farther the Letters having no parts, and as such, 
being like the Ahciga, they cannot undergo either an increase or a decrease ; 
and hence the increase could not belong to the Letters within themselves. 

214- 215. If it be urged that “ we have an idea of such increase 
(when the same Letter is pronounced by many persons, and we may base 
our argument upon this idea of increase)” — then too your argument would be 
contradictory; because we have such an idea (of increase) even in the 
case of the Class “ Woi’d ” (which you too hold, to be eternal and uncaused). 

215- 216, And just as the notion of increase or decrease of the Class 

811.818 With this begins the explanation of Sutra 17 ; “ (The increase or decrease 
of) the intensity (of word-sounds) belongs to the utterance.” (I — i— 17), which meets 
the argument urged in I— i — 11. 

Si8.si8 If *be added to ■gar it ceases to be a word, and i®' be added to it, it 
becomes a new word, 

818 . 81 * This meets the following objection ; “ 'Without the addition of new Letters, 
there may he an increase within the component Letters themselves.” This too is im- 
possibles because what sort of increase can there be to any letter glia, f.i, Oha will 
remain a gha, and it cannot undergo any increase within itself. 

814.816 Even in the case of a class {” Word,” or “ Cow ” f.i.), we have an idea of 
its increase when we find fresh individuals being included in its e. g., we have an idea 
of the class “Word” haying increased when we come to know new words. And if 
this mere idea were enough ground for asserting non-eternal ity, then the class too wonld 
have to be admitted to be a caused entity, and hence non-eternal, which cannot be very 
palatable to the objecting Watyayifta. 

816-819 The increase that we are conscious of, when many persons are uttering 
the same word, is tho increase of the utterance (and not of the Word). Because, whether 
the speaker be one or many, the word “ Qhata ” remains the same. 
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depends upon tlie increase or decrease of the indimduals (composing it), 
— so in the same manner (the notion of the iDci’ease or decrease of word- 
sounds) would depend upon the increase or decrease in the (intensity of 
the) utterance (manifesting, or rendering perceptible, tlie Word), 

216-218. And further, your argument (as to the increase of word- 
sounds proving their non-eternality, &o.), is notconclusive j because, even in 
ordinary life, we come across cases where such increase or decrease in accord- 
ance with the increase or decrease of the cause or mauif ester is found to 
belong to the manifested object; as for instance, the face is found to in- 
crease or decrease in accordance with the increase or decrease of the size 
of the mirror (reflecting the face). And this fact cannot prove either that 
the face is not manifested by the mirror, or that it is produced by an ac- 
tion of the mirror. [So in the same manner in the case of Words, the notion 
of increase or decrease depends upon the increase or decrease of the inten- 
sity of the utterance manifesting the Word; and this fact cannot prove 
either that the Word is not manifested by the utterance, or that it is pro- 
duced by the action of utterance]. And there can be no other action 
productive [of the Word, save utterance, and hence, as it cannot be 
shown that the Word is produced "hj utterance, it can never be shown to be 
a caused entity, and hence non-eternal]. 

218-219. Just as in the case of (such an eternal object as) Ahaga 
when a large pit is made in the ground, we have an idea of the largeness 
of space (Ahaga), and when the pit is small, we have a notion of its small- 
ness, — so too, even when the Word is an absolutely uncaused (and eternal) 
entity (we could have notions of its increase or decrease through the in- 
crease or decrease of the utterances manifesting them). Thus then (it 
must be admitted that) the idea of the increase of the Word (as urged in 
Sutra 10) is a mistaken one, due to (the increase of) its appurtenances 
(i.e., the utterances rendering it perceptible to the ear). 

220. As a matter of fact, we do not perceive either gi’ossness (in- 
crease of volume) or subtlety (decrease of volume) to reside in the Word. 
The idea too, of the increase or decrease (of Words), is due to the intensity 
or lowness of the cognition (hearing of the Word). 

221-222. And as a matter of fact, we find that our cognition of the 
jar is extensive when it is lighted by a big light; and it is less extensive 

SSO In fact we have no idea of the increase of the Word either. When the Letter 
js uttered by nmny persons there is an intensity in the sound of it as heard ; and this 
intensity of the hearing (cognition) leads to the notion of the increase of the Word 
■,,, itself. : ■ 

821.S2j3 This shows that the intensity and lowness of cognition too depend upon the 
intensity, &c., of manifesting agencies. So in the word too, the increase, &a., belongs 
to the manifesting utterance. “ Length &o.” This meets the objection bliat if Words 
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wlien it happens to be illuminated by a small light. A.nd the length (short- 
ness), &o., (of Letters) are properties of the utterance — as shown above (ander 
“ Sphota ” ). 

222-223. Obj. “ If either (conjunctions, &c,, as) properties of the Air, or 
the Air itself as possessing these properties (of conjunction, &e.), beheld to 
be (meant by) the word ‘ Sound’ {Nada), — then, as Letters alone are per- 
ceptible by the Ear, the sounds could not be audible by the ear (because Air 
is only perceptible by the sense of touch) ; and then, how could the sounds 
of the couch-shell, &c., which do not consist of Letter’s, be heard ? ” 

224- 226. (With a view to sail clear of this objection) some people 
hold that Sounds also (and not Letters alone) are perceptible by the Ear. 
And (these people hold that) these (Sounds, as properties of the Air) are 
urged along with the Air (by means of the conjunctions of the Air with 
the palate, &c.), and finally afieot the sense of audition (and produce a 
change in it, which renders the Word audible). And as these (Sounds 
iir airy vibrations) are perceived (heard) at the time of the hearing of 
Letters (as uttered and manifested by those sounds), — the above theory 
cannot be said to contain the assumption of an imperceptible entity, 

225- 226. Others, however, who hold to the view of Sound as pre- 
viously expounded (in the BJiashya), explain the fact of sounds (of the 
couch-shell) being heai’d on the ground of the mutiplioity of winds. 

226- 228. Those (Airs or Sounds), that are nrged (or set in motion) 
by the conjunctions and disjunctions of the palate, &c., manifest (render 

and Lettars were eternal, how ooald they be divided into long, short, &o, P The sense is 
that these do not belong to the Word or Letter, bnt to the utterance. 

832-828 This objects to the assertion of the BMshya that “ the oonjuiiotions and dis- 
junotions in the Air, manifesting the words, come to be known as ‘ NMa’ (sound).” 
The sense of the objection is thus explained in the Nyaya-ratndkara-—“ If sound he held 
to be the conjunctions &o., of the Air, or the Air itself as possessing these properties, 
and if it (Sound or Nada) be not held to be in the form of a word, — then the Sonnd 
cannot be hold to consist of any Lettei’s; and it has been held by the Mtmansaka that 
Letters alone are perceptible by the Ear; therefore the Sounds that do not con- 
sist of Letters — e.g., those uttered by -the oonoh-shell, &o.,— could nob be objects of 
audition ? Bub we do hear such sounds. How do you explain this contradiction ? ” 

8211.226 If the Air were the manifester of words, then the Air being amenable to the 
tactile sense alone, the above objection would apply to it ; but as a matter of fact it is 
nob the air but the Sounds as properties of the Air that manifest words in the manners 
de.scribed in the Edrika. Hence the objection is avoided. When people are making a 
house at a distance, we hear only the sounds and no distinct letter or woi'd. 

826.828 “ Adeqtcate siibstrate ” — This meets the objection that since no Letters ate 
distinctly cognised the class " Word,” must be held to be at that time cognised as 
without an adequate substx’ato, The sense of the reply is that tho\igh no distinct Letter 
is heard, yot, as all Letters are all-pervading, they always — whether distinctly manifest- 
ed or not— serve jis adequate substrates of the class “ Word.” And as for the individual 
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perceptible) a disfcmcb Letter ; and others (that are not urged by such con- 
junctions and disjunctions) only manifest the “"Woi'd” as a class, which 
comprises all Letters ; (and as such they can be audible). And as Letters 
are all-pervading, the class (“ Word” as manifested indistinctly by the 
sounds) does not fail to have an adequate substrate. Nor is this theory 
open to the objection — “ in which individual Letters (are the sounds of the 
conch-shell, &c.), manifested ? ” 

228- 229. And it is these (sounds) that have been shown above 
(under “ Sphota”)io follow the course of our conjunctions ; (and there it is 
shown that) the difference in the degree (of the intensity) of these sounds 
is due to the tnultifarious character of the collations of these (sounds). 

229- 230. Or, these (sounds) may (be held to) form a distinct class by 
themselves (included in the class “word”). And we can lay down the di- 
versity in the capability of sounds, on the ground of the effects, — ^just as in 
your own theory (of the non-eternality of words). 

230- 231. Ohj : “Evenif the be found to ho for the sake of 

others, what has that to do with the word itself, that this latter would be 
eternal on that account ? 

231- 232. “ Since we find the fact of the use being for another’s sake, 
applicable to non-eternal objects — such as the lamp, cloth, etc., — -j therefore, 

letter in wTiioli the sound of conch is to be manifested, any Letter may be held to be 
anoh} since all letters are equally eternal and all -pervading. Therefore that whioh ia 
hoard in the case of the conoh-shell, is the class “ Word,” wherein no individual word 
has been manifested at the time. 

S88.8»9 ifc has been shown under " Sphota ” that even though the sounds be not att- 
diUe, yet the diversity of the degree of intensity — quickness or slowness of the ut- 
terance of words — is regulated by the different degrees of the collations of sounds. 
When many sounds— of ^—collate together, then we have the acute ?[i; and so on. 

889-880 “in the effects’’ — we find that sounds manifest words, and some more indis- 
tinct sounds, and hence we must admit of a diversity in the capabilities of sounds. 

As a matter of fact sounds may either be the Air or included in the class “ word.'* 
If it be included in the class “ word," then since words are immaterial, no increase 
could belong to . them, and hence the word “ ndda ” in the Sutra must be taken to in- 
directly indicate the Air of which these sounds are properties. And it is as an explana- 
tion of this indirect indication that wo have the Bhdshya passage objected to, in Kdru 
Ms 222-223. 

880,81 With this begins the explanation of the Sutra 18 whioh lays down the Miman- 
saka theory of the eternality of sounds ; “Word is eternal; because its utterance is for’ 
the sake of others” (I-i-18). Karikds 230-236 embody tlie objections against the Sutra. 
Because the utterance is “for another’s sake,” that oannot lead to the conclusion “Word 
is eternal,” because being for another’s sake” is not a qualilioation of the minor term, 
"word.” 

881-88 This anticipates tViB Mimansaka assertion that the Sutra means “ Word is 
eternal, because of its utborauee being for another’s sake." The objection embodied in 
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oven if this (fclie fact of use being for another’s sake) be a property (of i-he 
minor term “ word”), yet, this cannot be any reason (for proving its eter- 
nality). 

232- 233. “(If by ^^dar^ana” you mean “utterance” only, then, since 

utterance cannot be found anywhere except in a Word) there being no in- 
stance similar (to your conclusion, your reasoning becomes invalid). And 
(if by you mean “ use,” then) your reasoning becomes contra- 

dictory, since in the case of atoms which are eternal, we find no use. at all 
(either for others’ sake or for one’s own ; and as such eternaliUj cannot bo 
said to be concomitant with the property of being imdfor another's sahe). 

233- 234. “As for the signification of the meaning, the Word would 
do it by the mere fact of its existence (t.e., .as soon as the Word would be 
uttered it would at once denote its moaning), even without any pormanont 
form of it (subsisting for any length of time); — just as certain actions 
bring about certain conjunctions, etc., (by their mere force, even thougli 
the actions do not persist for any length of time) . 

234- 235. “And the idea of words used previously is due to the re- 
membrance of past events, — just as wo have a remembrance of oirr past 
deeds (which do not persist for any length of time). Therefore, the fact of 
the word being used (now) cannot prove the fact of its having existed 
before from time immemorial) ; — just as the jar (which though found to 
bo used now is not on that account hold to have existed eternally). 

235- 236. “ Just as when an object has once previously been manifest- 
ed by a certain source of light,— -then if subsequently, it come to be 
illuminated by an altogether new source of light, it is perceived all the 
same ; — so too it could bo in the case of the Word.” 



the Karika moans that in that case, the argument is faulty. Because the “ utterance 
of a Word” is its use by someone. And wo find that even non-eternal objects are used 
for the sake of others— such as “ lamp,” &a., and such eternal objects as atoms are not 
found to be used for the sake of another. 

288-884 This meats the argument of the Bhashya that if a word were not eternal, it 
would not signify its meaning. 

834-836 T’lie fact of one having an idea of words used in the past cannot prove its 
eternaliby, bcoanao wo have such romombrauoo of even non-eternal entities. 

286-838 This meets the objection that unless the word be known to have a certain 
signification (beforehand), it cannot afford any moaning (when heard.) The sense 
of the Karika is that we do find in the case of objects illuminated by a light, that when 
once the object has been shown by means of one light, at some future time, even an 
altogether new light manifests it equally well'. So in the case of words, the object 
cow, /. i,, may have been denoted by some other word at some past time ; and subse- 
quently oven if it come to be mentioned by a now name, it Ocan bo comprohondod, 

57 
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236- 237. The urging of the faults of inconclusiveness, &o., against’ the 
fact of the use (of words) being for another’s sahe, is like employing 
the fuel-hurning fire to hum water. 

237- 238. Because all these — ^Inconclusiveneas, &c. — can apply to in- 
ferential arguments ; whereas the argument embodied in the suira is in 
the form of an Apparent Inconsistency, which does nob stand in need of 
premises laying down correct relations between the Minor and the Middle 
terms. 

238- 239. If the denotability of a word be shown to be possible only 
when the Word is held to be also non-eternal (as well as eternal), or only 
when it he non-eternal, — then alone can you bring forward any real 
oh] ection against us. 

239- 24)2. The Word having no particular result of its own, we infer 
from its denotative potency the fact that it is subsidiary to the 
signification and comprehension of meaning, which, in its burn, is 
subsidiary to the action (brought about by the words) “ bring the 
jar,” which has a definite result (the drinking of water <fec., by the 
person addressing the injunction). And then, when enquiring as 
to whether eternality or non-eternality belongs to the Word, we 
ought to admit of that one property (of the two) which does not in any 
way go against the primary factor (in the signification and comprehension 
of meaning, to which the word is subsidiary) ; because it is not proper 
to reject the primary result (bringing of the jar which would not he possible 
if the meaning were not signified and comprehended ) for the sake of (any 

SS8.a&T Here begins the reply to tbe above objections. 

888.889 The argument based on Apparent Inconsistenoy can be shown to be faulty 
—when the inexplicability that supports the argument is shown to be explicable other- 
wise than, by the acceptance of the conclusion sought to be proved. And so long as 
the objector does not put forth another explanation of the denotability of words than the 
one based upon its eternality, onr argument remains untouched. Because our argu- 
ment is simply that, since the denotability of a word is not explicable, if it be held to 
be non-eternal, therefore (by Apparent Inconsistenoy) the Word must be held to be 
eternal. 

889,843 There is a maxim to the effect that when something that has no result hap- 
pens to be in the company of that which has a definite result, the former becomes sub- 
sidiary to the latter ; hence the word is subsidiary to the signification of meaning. Since 
the word has the power of signifying a meaning, the oomprehension of which leads to a 
definite result, the word is ascertained to he subsidiary to this result, indirectly through 
being subsidiary to the comprehension of the meaning by the person addressed. 

“ It is not proper, &o.” — If we admit of non-eternality wo cannot explain the signi- 
fication of meaning. And it is not proper to admit of such a property of the subsidiary 
(“ Word ”) as would go against the primary element (ooraprebension of meaning). There- 
fore the Word cannot be held to bo non-eternal. Because if the Word bo non-eternal 
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properly of) that (Word) which, ia subsidiary to its subsidiary (compre- 
hensiou of meaning). But if (the Word be held to be) perishable (uon- 
eternal), then this (the reiection of the primary result) is what would 
Surely happen. 

242- 243. Because a Word, whose relation (with its meaning) has nob 
been (previously) ascertained, cannot signify anything. Because if this 
could be the case if such a Word were to signify a meaning), then any 
previously-unknown (newly-coined) word would be capable of signifying 
any and every meaning. 

243- 244. And any such previous recognition of its relation (with 
meanings) would not be possible if the Word were non-eternal ; inasmuch 
as if it be established that its relation has been recognised, it is certain 
that the Word now used existed at some time other than that when it 
is used (at which other time its relation may have been ascertained), 

244- 245, Because that (Word) of which the relation may have been 
recognised cannot be any other than that which is now found to be 
significant (of a meaning, with reference to which it is now uttered). Bor, 
if the relation (of the ohieot cow) be ascertained to belong to the word 
“ Oow, ” — the word, used to signify the coir, cannot be “ Horse.” 

245- 246. IE it he held that, “even a Word other (than the one whose 
relation with the meaning has been recognised) would he capable of signi- 
fyingthe meaning, through its own inherent (natural) aptitude,”— then, in 
the absence of any fixed rule (as to what Word will signify what meaning), 
it could not be ascertained which word would have a certain signification 
(since the inherent aptitude of Words is not perceptible to ns). 

246- 247. If it be urged that, “ we could know the action (brought 
about by the injunction) to be due to that word which is comprehended,” 

ife cannot signify anything ; and then the person addressed will not comprehend the 
injanction; and hence he would not fetch the jar; and the person addressing would 
have no drink. 

848.84ii “ It is certain, &o.” — and this would lead to the eternality of the Word j as 
will he explained under sutra 21. 

844.845 That word which is found to be significant must be the same whose 
relation (with the meaning) has been previously ascertained ; otherwise, if tbe Word 
now naed were not the one whose relation had beeu previously ascertained, the present 
Word could not signify anything. Anyway the two must bo hold to bo identical. If 
it is the word “Oow” that has been recognised to bear a relation to the cow, then 
it must always be the same identical word “ Cow ” that can be used to signify the cow. 

840*1 Before the word has been uttered there can bo no idea as to whether it 
has been comprehended. And it is the use (uttering) of the Word which stands in need 
of a previous recognition by the speaker of its relation with its meaning. And this 
latter fact cannot he explained to he based upon the comprehension of the hearer. 
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then, tliis may do for the hearers (who know for themselves what words 

they comprehend), hut it cannot do (explain the action of uttering the 
word) for the speakers (who are not cognisant of what words have keen 
comprehended by his hearers, specially, so long as he has not uttered the 
words). 

247-248. Because, not knowing that word which is capable of signify- 
ing the object he means to name, what word would he use in the beginning 
(i.e., before the time of its comprehension by the hearer has arrived) ? And 
if he already knows it (the word as related to the meaning), then it 
must be admitted that it had heen pi’evionsly recognised by him (as 
bearing a relation to the object, which he now seeks to signify by 
that Word). And (as for the instance of previously unknown lights 
showing objects, as urged in Karika 235-236), since the light is subsidiary 
to the perception, we have a manifestation, even when the source of ligivt 
is altogether new. 

249-250. If it he held that, “the meaning of a Word (though new) is 
comprehended through its similarity (with a previously known word)”— 
then (we reply that) even through similarity, ‘the Word cannot signify tlio 
meaning ; because (out of the endless series of the word “ cow,” pronounced 
since time immemorial) through the similarity of which one, shall wo fix 
upon the signification of another ? Because all these are equal, in that 
none of them have the relation with the object recognised previously (to 
their being used). 

260-251. If it be urged that “ the word (< cow’ f. i.) as heard first 

847.848 The action of light does not stand in need of any previous recognition of 
the light, since the light is only an aid to perception. In the perception of an object 
it is the perception that is the primary element ; and we do not care whether the light 
is known or unknown j any light will equally illumine an object ; whereas in the case 
of the word, its previous recognition is absolutely necessary ; as, unless the speaker 
knows the W ord to have a certain meaning ho cannot use it ; and unless ho uses it, the 
hearer cannot comprehend it; and unless the hearer comprehends the Word, ho 
cannot act in accordance with the words addressed to him, and hence there would be no 
action (fetching of the jar, /.i). 

340-860 The sense of the objection is that the word that is now uttered has not boon 
previously knowtf to have any relation. Its meaning is comprehended on account of its 
resemblance to another word used and known from before. The latter part of this first 
half and the second half reject this theory ; because there is no fixed rule as to the 
similarity of what particular word would regulate the signification of a word. The 
objection means that the word “ cow ” as now uttered is altogether different from the 
samo word uttered at some other time, and the two are only similar ; and the signi- 
fication of one would b© regulated by that of the other. 

360.861 The souse of th© objection is that the word “ cow ” when hoard first of all 
was understood to have its denotation consist in the cow; and so subsequently 
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of all, was ('oinprelicufled to have a meauiug/’-^-tbea (we r'eply), how can 
that (previously recognised Word) persist for suclr a long time ? And 
(even granting that such continuance and cognition of its similai’ity are 
possible) as a rule, a Word does not come to be known to have a definite 
meaning, until it has been heard and comprehended twice or three times 
(at the very least). 

251- 252, And again, for a man (hearing the Word “ cow ” for the 
first time, and as such) not knowing any other words (“ cow ” as pro- 
nounced by people before his hearing of it, and hence being unable to 
recognise any similarity), the word is meaningless ; and at the same time, 
for those that have heard other such words (as prononneed by persona in 
the past) it has a meaning — a most curious (collocation of contradictory 
properties). 

252- 253. If it urged that, “ (at all times) the Word has a meaning, 
which is not comprehended by some people (who hear it for the first 
time),” — then the same may ho said with regard to the subsequent use of 
the same Word, — and as such, why should the signification be said to bo 
through similarity (of previously-heard words) ? 

whenever one oomea aoroaa the word “ cow, ” ho at o7ico recognises its similarity 
with the previonsly-known “cow” ; and the remembrance of the meaning of this 
latter brings about the comprehension of the present word “cow.” The sense of 
the reply is that the word as soon as it is heard is destroyed 5 and so it could 
not persist till the occasion of the subsequent hearing of the same word } and as 
such, it being non-existing, how could we be cognisant of any similarity with it P The 
second half means that the very data on which the objection is based is faulty j in- 
asmuch as any word, when heard for the first time, is not known as having a meaning ; 
the fact being that when we hear the word for the first time we do not know its mann- 
ing at all, until it is explained to ns. And when we have had such explanations, at least 
twice or thrice from old people, then it is that we come to connect that Word with its 
particular signification, 

861.SB2 “ Not knowing, &o.”.,^ This is based upon the objector’s theory that there are 
many snob words as “ cow ” — tho word pronounced at one time being different from the 
same word as prononneed at some other time. And a man who hears the Word for the 
first time does not know the word as prononneed previously by other persons. “ Con- 
tradictory properties” — Tho same word being both meaningless and having a meaning 
at one and the same time. 

g£S,268 The meaning of the objection is that even for one who hears the word for 
tho first time it is nob meaningless. And hence there is no oontradioUon of proportiisa. 
Tho sense of the reply is that just as when one hears the word for the fli’st time he 
does not know the meaning, though others know it ; so too one could explain, the signi- 
fication of the word when heard subsequently, as being natural to the word {ns you hold 
in tho case of the word when first heard, where you assert that tho meaning is natural to 
tho Word, and fails to be known by the hearer only on account of a certain deficiency in 
the hearer himself) ; so in tho ease of suhsequently-haard words too, w'o could hold the 
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253- 254, If it bo held that, “ the Word would be raeaningless foi* 
those who have nob heard any previous (utterances of the same) Word,”— ■ 
then, since this fact (of being heard for the first time by people who have 
never heal’d it uttered before) is common also to all previous words, all 
words would come to be meaningless. 

254- 265. And further, that Word which is cognised by people who 
have heard it previously, as being similar to (and as such subordinate to) 
the previously-heard Word with a meaning, — would be the principal (or 
primary) factor for those who have not heard it before. And this (double 
contradictory character) is not possible for one and the same Word. 


255- 256. By the clause “ it has been explained,” the Bhashya refers to 
all the arguments that have been brought forward (under “ SambandMkshS- 
jiafctrihUra^^) against the creation of the relation (of Words and their 
’Meanings). And if the Word itself be held to be non-eternal (and created 
by speakers), then the explanation (of-the relation of Words and Meanings) 
becomes all the more difficult. 

256- 258. Because how can any relation be created (i.e,, laid down) 
without the utterance of the Word ? And that (word) which has been 
pronounced and immediately destroyed (as held by you) can have nothing 

meaning to bo natural to the word; and we can assert the non-comprehension of some 
people to be due to some defioiency in themselves ; and thus all the words would come 
to have meanings natural to them ; and there would be no reason for holding the cogni- 
tion of the signification of a subsequent word to be due to the remembrance of its simi- 
larity with a previously-known word. 

The sense of the reply is that whenever a word is uttered there are al- 
ways some men who hear it for the first time. And hence, if the Word were to he 
meaningless for those who hear it for the first time, then all words would be meaning- 
less, 

S64.S56 Both parties agree in thinking the Word uttered to he one and the same 
for all hearers ; and as such one and the same word cannot possibly be both primary 
and secondary at one and the same time. 

8B&.8&8 In. the Bhashya the objector is made to say that the relation of the word and 
its meaning may be held to be a caused one, laid down in the beginning of the world. And 
to this the Bhashya replies that this theory has been already refuted under '‘ Samian- 
dhaksheparihdra" Even when the word is held to be non-eternal the creation of its 
relation with meaning has been shown to be impossible. And when the word is held 
to be eternal, then the creation of its relation with meanings becomes all the more im- 
possible, 

S68-86S If the Word be held to be destroyed as soon as it is uttered, then when lay 
ing down the relation of a Word, as soon as the Creator would pronounce the word it 
would be destroyed, and as the same word when uttered subsequently you hold to be 
different from the previously-uttered word, and the relation has been liiid down by the 
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to do with the relation. Therefore the Word, uttered for the first time, 
having been immediately destroyed, without having its relation (with its 
meaning) expressed, — it would he meaningless ; and then, how could the 
same Word, when uttered subsequently, be cognised to have a meaning.? 

258- 259. The actions of uttering the Word, the creation of its rela- 
tion (with its meaning), and its usage (in accordance with this) being such 
as to occur one after the other, — who could do all these (three actions) all 
at once (as held by the other party) ? 

259- 260. For those people, who exist at a time and in a place other 
than that (time of creation wherein the relation of words and meanings is 
held to be laid down by the Creator), — prior to his hearing of the subse- 
qaent utterance of the Word, there cannot be any such one Word as has its 
relation created. 

260- 261. The theory, that the relation is asserted (and not created) 
for such people, is also to be rejected in the same manner. Because the 
assei'tiou cannot possibly belong to a Word (uttei’cd at the beginning of 
creation and) which lias since been destroyed, or is non-existing, or 
exists only at the present time (i.e., the one that is heard by the present 
hearer), 

261- 262. Which word would the speaker declare to the hearer, ns 
having a certain meaning, — ^when he (the speaker) cannot utter the Word 
which be himself had heard at some previous time (to have that mean- 
ing) ?— 

Creator with regard to this latter, the laying down of the relation would he useless, as 
its substratum in the shape of the previously-uttered Word will have been destroyed, 
and there would be nothing for whoso sake you would require the relation. 

868.869 The uttering of the Word is not possible without a knowledge of the rela- 
tion j nor is the laying down of the relation possible without the utterance of the Word — 
a case of mutual inter-dependence. 

869*260 Even though it were possible for the relation of a Word to be laid down at 
the begininng of creation, yet those people who like us, happen to live at a time dif- 
ferent from that, hear only subsequent utterances of the word ; and as this subsequent 
Word has not its relation laid down, — that which has its relation laid down being the 
first utterance of the word which has been destroyed,— for such people no word would 
have any meaning at all. 

860.281 The assertion made at the beginning of creation could not apply to the 
Word that is heard at the present time. 

261.268 The speaker heard the Word long ago, as having a certain meaning 
and this word is, according to you, destroyed as soon as uttered ; and hence he cannot 
speak of this word, at any subsequent time, to have the meaning j therefore what could 
that word be which the speaker could speak of as having the meaning ; the only word 
“ cow ” of which he himself know the meaning has been destroyed, and of any other 
word “ cow ” he himself does not know the meaning. 
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262-263. Specially as he does not niter the Word having the meaning 
(i.e., the one with reference to which the relation of a definite meaning 
was laid down by the Creator, and which was destroyed immediately after 
it had been uttered by Him). And if he were to utter a word similar to 
the original one having the meaning, — then such a word cannot be recog- 
nised by the hearer to be similar to the original word having the tneaning; 
inasmuch as this latter is not known to him ; and the new word (that is 
heard by him) itself has no meaning (because the meaning has been laid 
down to belong to the original word uttered by the Creator). 

264. And when one who is a speaker now becomes the hearer at 
some future time, then too, the same difficulties would appear (because the 
Word which he kuows to have a meauing is not the one that he hears 
uttered by others, according to yon). And thus for all speakers (and 
hearers) no Woi'd can have any meaning. 

264- 265. It may be possible that the relation of a certain Word is 
created at the beginning of Creation. Bat since we have never been cogni- 
sant of this Word (as created with a meaning), how could wo have any 
notion of similarity with this (original Word) (of any subsequent Word that 
we may hear spoken) ? 

265- 266. OhJ : — “ Bntthe oiuginal word (as uttered by thij Creator) has 
been fully comprehended and ascertained by persons (Kapila, &o. ) present at 
that time j and from the uses made (of the word) by these persons, we infer 
the whole series of similar words (beginning from the original word and 
ending with word heard by us at the present time ; and this notion of 
similarity with the oi’iginal word, would bz’ing back to our mind’s eye, 
the original meatiing as fixed by the Creator'). ” 

266- 267. Reply : If this theory he admitted, then all the objections and 
arguments, urged (under “ SamhandheikshepapanMm”) against the theory of 
the creation of the relation of Words and Meanings (by a Creator), crop up 
(since they apply equally to the theory just propounded) ; viz: that if such 
be the case, then we should have to remember the similarity of the present 
Word to the original word ; because the comprehension of the moaning 
of the present Word depends upon such remembrance (of the similarity of 
the original Word,) (and such remembrance is not possible, inasmncli as we 
never hear the original Word), and so forth. 

268-269. In the case of an object, which has subsequently come fco 
differ from its original form, its similarity (with this original form) 
being traced out to a great distance (through all the endless series of such 

86)?.289 And bonce even granting your theory, the time and space intervening 
between the creation and the present moment is so groat, that even if there wore a 
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objects intervening between the original form and the objeet before ns), 
undergoes slight difEerenoes (with every intervening object), and finally 
disappears almost entirely. And such would particularly be the case with 
words, in the case of which great differences are brought about by the 
slightest change of tone, consonant or vowel in the ease of such 

Words as “pala ” (house), “ wtSlS” (garland), “ beJS” (time), and “ piZa,’ 
(stone) and the like. 

269- 270. If we were to arrive at conclusions through mere similarity, 
then there would always be a chance of mistaken notions : e.g., having 
perceived the relation (of concomitance) between smoTcft and fire, we would 
infer the (existence of) fi^re from (the existence of) vapour (because the 
latter is similar to smoke in appearance; and such inference could only 
be mistaken). 

270- 271. If some one were to say “let it be so “ (t.ei, “ the Compre- 
hension of meanings of words may be mistaken-^that does not touch our 
position, the whole usage of the Word may be mistaken, but that does not 
affect the non-eternality of the Word”), — (we reply) but it is not so (i.e., 
the comprehension; of certain meanings of Words is not a mistake) ; 
because we do not find anything that rejects the comprehension as mistaken. 
And if it be urged that, — “this (absence of a- negative fact) estab- 
lishes the correctness (of the comprehension of Words through the simi- 
larity of these with the original Word) then (we reply that) ( if the 
mere absence of a negativing fact were the sole criterion for the correctness 
of an idea) then the non-differenoe (identity) of Words would be established 
(since this idea of sameness of the word “cow” as used now, and that 
used at some other time, is also due to the similarity between them ; and 
we have no more reliable facts that would deny this sameness). 

271- 272. And further, is the similarity (between Words) something 
different from the individuals themselves, or is it non-different from them ? 

similarity of the original word with words used in the begining of the world, this 
would have long disappeared in the endless number of words intervening between 
the original and the present words. The last half of the Karika gives instances of dif- 
ferences prodnoed in words by the slightest change of a vowel or a consonant. 

869.810 There is a similarity between “ fala ” and “ rniaia,” and on the ground of 
this similarity the one would be taken to mean the other. 

810.811 We do not find,, ^c. — we do not admit any fact to he a mistake unless we 
find that there are certain other more reliable facts that deny the former. And as we 
have no such rejection of the signifioanoe of words, this cannot be said to be mistaken. 
The fact is that, as in the absence of a negativing fact, any fact cannot be said to be 
wrong, it must necessarily be accepted to be right. 

The sameness of this word “ Oow used now and that used at some other time, is 
nob palatable to the other party. . 
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and is this similarity one or many ? And, lastly, is it eternal or non- 
eternal ? 

272- 273. If if be different, one and eternal, then it is only another 
Ts^ay of postulating a class gatva ” f.i., which would be the common 
ground of similarity among the individuals) (and the possibility of such 
classes we have already rejected above). And if it be held to be non-dif- 
ferent, non-eternal and many, then this comes to the same theory as above 
(namely the theory of the non-eternality of Words, which too we have 
already rejected). 

273- 274, And, if the similarity be held to be something non-different 
from the individuals (Words), one and eternal, — then this would mean the 
eternality of the individual (Word) itself; and this is just what we seek 
to establish. 

274- 276. Similarity consists in the existence of common constituent 
parts ; and no such similarity is possible for you. Because such (similarity 
of Words) would be possible only if the letters (constituting the words) 
were identical ; and such identity you do not admit of. 

275- 276. The postulating of such classes as “ gogabdatva,’’ “ gatva, " 
&e., has been rejected before (under “ Sphota ”) ; (and hence you cannot 
base the notion of similarity between two- utterances of the same word 
upon any such classes). Consequently (it must be admitted that) it is the 
individual Letters themselves, that are eternal and significant of the 
meaning. 

276- 277. For us the word “ go ” (“ cow ”) is eternal ; and people have 
an idea of the cow from such vulgar deformations of it as “ gavt,'' <fec., 
only when it follows the original (correct) word (“ go'’) and such com- 
prehension is due to the incapability (of the speaker to utter, and of the 
hearer to comprehend, the original correct form of the Word). 

S16.878 Similarity consists of the existence of the same constituent parts j Letters 
are the constituent parts of Words ; therefore the similarity of Words means that the 
Letters contained in one Word are identical with those contained in the other — i.e., the 
letter gha occnrring in the word '* ghata ” as pronounced at one time, must he identical 
with the letter gTict occurring in the word “ ghata ” as pronounced at a different time. 
It i's only when there is an identity of constituent Letters that any words can be held to 
he similar. But since you deny such identity, you cannot have similarity. 

878.817 In. the BhSahya an objection is raised that—*' just as even from the word 
* ’ we get at the idea of the oow, simply because it is similar to the word * gro,’ 

so even if there be a slight difference between, the word originally pronounced by the 
Creator and the Word as pronounced before us, the signification would be all right.” The 
reply given is that the eternal denoter of the oow is the word ** go ” j and even where a 
man utters the word “ gavl,” his desire is to utter the word “ go, ” but being incapable 
of pronounoing the correct form, he.utters the vulgar form “ And this vulgar 
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277- 278. Because if the denotation (of the cow hy the word“ gUm ”) 
were due to its similarity (with the word “gro ”), then we would certainly 
have the idea (of the cow) from the word “ gaura ” (which is more like “ go ” 
than “ gavz ”). Therefore we do not reject this {i.e., the comprehension of 
the cow from the word “ gUvi ’*), — rhecause, as a matter of fact, this com- 
prehension is due really to the correct word “ go ” itself (as explained in. 
KariJea 277). 

278- 279. Ohj : “ (Even though the Letters be eternal) since the arrange- 
ment of the letters (in a word) is non-eternal, that which signifies the 
meaning cannot be eternal. Because it is the Word that is held to siguify 
the meaning, and the cognition of this (Word) depends upon the arrange- 
ment (of Letters composing it). 

279- 280. “ Since the Letters are all-pervading, the order (or arrangf « 
ment) cannot be inherent in them. And since the order (of the Letters in 
a word) depends upon utterance, which is non-eternal, therefore it cannot 
be eternal. 

280- 281. “And because the utterance, or the order, follows the will 
of the speaker, therefore it depends upon the person, (and as such cannot 
be eternal). Therefore the (establishing of the) eternality of Letters is as 
useless (for proving your theory of the eternality of Words), as the eter- 
nality of atoms. 

281 -282. “ Just as, even though the atoms are eternal, yet the jar, made 
up of these (atoms), is not eternal, — so, in the same manner, even though 
the Letters are eternal, yet the Word (made up of these Letters) may be 
non-eternal. 

282- 283. “ Nor are Letters, without a certain arrangement (or order), 
known to signify (any meaning). And it is the particular arrangement of 
Letters that we call a ‘ Word ' ; and hence the aforesaid (non-eternality 
of Words). 

283- 284. “ Those {VatydJearanas), who hold the Word to be something 
(namely ‘ sphota ’) other than the Letters, which is independent of the 
order of these, — ^for these people alone can the theory of the eternality 
of Words be of any use.” 

284- 285. Be^ly : But we do not admit of the Word being only a 

form gives ns an idea of the cow, only when we know that the man means the word 
‘‘ P'o,” and not because the word “ giezy? ” is similar to the word “ sro.’’ 

888.88* It may be possible for these people to prove the eternality of the s;phota 
which they hold to be independent of the non -eternal order of Letters. But as the 
Mimansaka holds the Word to be nothing more than a particular arrangement of the 
Letters, he cannot esfeablish its eternality. 

884.88S The Word does not consist solely of the arrangement, but of both the 
arrangement and the Letters. 
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particular arranRettient (of Letters). Because the arrangement is not 
found to signify the meauing, if it has any other substrate (than the 
Letters). 

2B6. Thereifore it is only when both (the arrangement and tlie 
letters) exist, that we have that which signifies the meaning ((or object) ; 
(and the qxiestion is) whether this (that signifies the meaning) consists of 
the Lettirs as endowed with a certain arrangement, or of the ARRANaEMENT 
as heated in (belonging to) the Letters. 

287- 288. And does it require any -argumaits to piiove that the 
Arrangement is subordinate to those to which it belongs (f.e,, the Letters) ? 
Becanae the Arrangement is only a property of the Letters, and is not 
held to be a distinct entity by itself. Therefore (it must he admitted 
that) that which signifies the meaning is the Letters as perceived (in a 
certain order of sequence). 

288- 290. But, as a matter of fact, the Arrangement too is not caused 
(aud hence non-eternal) ; as it is always admitted by us as an already 
accomplished fact. Because, the speaker does not use the Letters (as 
constituting a Word) in the order of his own dioiee ; he always utters a 
Word in the same way (following the same sequence of Letters) as it is 
uttered by others. Aud other (subsequent) speakers too pronounce it in 
the same order. So we have the eternality of the (Arrangement of Letters) 
also, just as we have that of the relation (of Words with their meanings). 

290-291. Thus then, though the Arrangement is nnohangeably eter- 
nal (i.e. eternally complete within itself), yet it is eternal in its usage. 
And we have only to reject, by all means in onv power, the fact of men being 

S 81 .S 8 ? When it is possible for the primary entities, Letters, themselves to be the 
fiignifier, it is not right to attribute the power to a sabordinate element, the Arrange- 
ment. And thus it is the Letters themselves, as ooonrring in a certain order, that foriU 
that which sig^ufies the meaning i viz : the Word j and since the Letters are eteimi, the 
Word must also be so. 

888.890 Even the Arrangement Letters we are never consoious of creating. 
We always accept the particular order of the letters gha and ta as an accomplished fact, 
and never know of any time at which this order of the Letters may have been created 
for ifhe first time. 

The arguments, advanced above to prove the eternality of the relation betwesh 
Words and their meanings, serve also to prove the eternality of the arrangement of 
of Letters composing a Word. Just as we do not know of any originator of the said 
relation, so we do not know of any originator of the particular arrangement of Letters. 

590.891 The second half of the Korika means that whether the Arrangement be 
nnohangeably eternal or eternal only in its nsage, yet it serves to prove .that it does not 
depend npon the choice of the speaker j and this is all that w.e seek .to prove with a view 

to prove the eternality and the uncausednesa of the Veda, ■ 
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independent (witlj regard to the significations of Words, and hence of the 
Veda). 

291-292. Ohj : “ (If an entity can be eternal, oven if it be not nn- 
changeable) then you could have the eternality of Letters, even without 
unchangeabiHty (and as such, why should you hold the letters to be un- 
changeable?) ” Reply; It is only when the Letters are (unchangeably 
etei'nal) that there can be an appearance of an (eternal) order (of these 
Letters), based upon usage. Just as it is only when the atoins are eternal 
that it is possible for the jars &c. to be made out of them. 

293. Because in the absence of these (eternal Letters) we could not get 
at any arrangement, which, without the Letters, could have no substra- 
tum. i&ind it has already been proved that there are no parts to Letters, 
as the atoms are (of the ordinary material objects). 

■ 294. That “ I am uttering only such Letters as have been already, 
uttered by others” is the idea in the mind of every speaker; and this 
carries us to the Eternality (of Letters and their Arrangements). And 
there is no other characteristic (in the Letters). 

295. And we have already rejected the theory of any snoh class 

893 “ It has leen pnved,’* &o — This is added in anticipation of the objection that 
the arrangement may have for its substrate the oonstitnent parts of the Letters, jnst 
as the substrate of the jar lies in the oonstituent atoms.” The sense of the KariM is 
that Letters are complete in themselves without any parts. 

aa* This anticipates the objection that, ‘‘ even without accepting the Letters to be 
eternal, we could explain their arrangement, or sequence, to be due to the sequence of 
the conjunctions and disjunctions of the palate &c. ; that is to say, the sequence of 
Letters would be regulated by the order of their utterance by us.” The sense of 
the reply is that whenever we pronounce a word, we invariably have the idea that in 
pronouncing it we are uttering the same Letters and in the same order as those 
pronounced by others. And since all men have the same idea, from times immemo- 
rial, such an idea leads to the notion of the eternality of Letters and their arrange- 
ments. 

And there is no other characteristic, ^c. This anticipates the following objection;-?- 
” When such is the idea in the mind of all speakers, it means that all Arrangements and 
Words are recognised to be the same as those uttered by others. And since the ground 
of the Eternality of Letters too is the same fact of their being so recognised, then, why 
should you not hold the Arrangement to be as unchangeably eternal as the Letters 
themselves P ” The sense of the reply is that when the Letters are known to be eternal 
these letters serve as marks whereby we recognise the Words to be the same as used 
by others. But in the Letters tliere are no such marks j hence the difference between 
the eternality of Letters and Words. 

There can be no homogeneity or similarity between the word “ Cow ” as 
uttered by us now, and as heard by usin the past. And therefore their recognition as 
being the same can be explained only if they be held to be cue and the same. 
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(aa “ gatva ”) or a similarity (whicli would include all ‘ gfa’s ’). And were 
you to put forward a homogeneity based upon (their belonging to) the 
eZass “ Word, ” then that would be equally applicable to all other words 
as well. 

296-297. Audjustasthejar&c. are found to be rendered of use through 
a single cause (in the shape of the class “Olay ”) so too, we could explain 
the utterance of Letters in a certain order (when pronouncing a Word) (as 
being due to a single cause in the shape of a clas6, like the “ palate ” &c.). 
We find in all persons the class “ palate “ &c. (which include the palates 
&o. of all speakers) ; and it is through these, that the Speaker gives out 
di^erent sounds (pronouncing Letters either long or short (fee.). 

298. And the causes of the utterance (or manifestation) of the Word 
are either the mutually exclusive classes of these “ sounds ” — which 
operate upon each particular Letter — or the individual sounds themselves 
as belonging to (manifested by) the aforesaid classes (“ Palate *’ <fec.). 

299. And the order of the utterance of these Sounds is regulated by 
the order of the Gon] unction and Disjunction of the palate <feo. (with the 
tongue) as operating towards the utterance of particular Letters. And 
Eternality belongs to both (the “ Palate ”<feo. and the “ Sounds “), on 
account of the classes Palate “ and “ Sound 

300. Just as in the case of certain movements (for instance), we 
have an order of sequence, which is regulated by the class “ action ” as 
inhering in the particular actions of the Movement, — so, in the same 
manner, we could also explain (the order of sequence) as belonging to 
the sounds as produced by the Conjunctions <fec. of the palate (fee. ( this 
order being regulated by the class “ Palatal ” &c. as inhering in each 
particular sound). 

301. Or (even if there be no such class as “ sounds ”), the individual 
sounds themselves, being extremely subtile in their nature, might manifest 
the properties of a Glass. And it is through this (the order of sequence 
of Sounds as due to that of the Conjunction <fec. of the Palate &c.) that we 
come to recognise an order of sequence in the case of Letters, even though 
these latter are, by nature, all-pervading (and as such would exist every- 
where and could not have an order of sequence). 

302. Thus it is that the Letters, following up (taking up) all the 

293 Each Letter of a Word is manifested by a distinct sound (uttered through the 
palate &a.), — whether this sound be taken as a class, including all such Bounds, or only 
as an individual afCeCtiug that particular utterance. 

W 9 That Letter which is first operated upon by the action of the palate &c., is 
uttered first, and so on, the sequence of Letters is to be explained. 
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eternal properties of the sounds uttered (and thixs forming a word), come 
to signify the object (said to he denoted by the Word). 


303-305. The order of Words, and the shortness, length and acuteness 
&o, (of the vowel sounds) only mark the different divisions of time ; and 
thereby they come to qualify (or specify) the sounds. And Time is one only 
and eternal ; and yet it appears as if divided, just as Letters (each of which 
is one and eternal, and yet appears as if it were made up of diifferent parts) ; 
and as such it comes to be manifested in connection with all entities, 
through the force of particular causes. And when it comes to be mani- 
fested in connection with the Letters (composing a Word), it becomes a part 
and parcel of the (means of) Comprehension (of the meanings of Words), 
And since its form is perceptible elsewhere also (i.e,, in connection with 
entities other than the Word), it must, in itself, be regarded as eternal. 

306. Thus then, it must be admitted that these (the order of Letters 
and Length &o.) are not any non-eternal properties of the Word. Hence 
also the Word must be accepted as proved to be eternal, even for those 
who maintain the eternality of Letters. 

307. Even properties, in reality belonging to one thing, at times, 
come to belong to others, just as the fleetness of the horse (is im- 
parted to the rider) (and hence though Order &o. are properties of the 
sounds, yet they come to help the Letters in the signification of their 
meaning). And as for the ground of (holding) the eternality of all these 
(Letters, Words &c.), we have “ Apparent Inconsistency ’* (as shown above). 

308-309. Even if the Word be held to be an impartite whole (in the 
shape of the Sphota ), — inasmuch as it could be manifested only by certain 
means (such as utterances) occurring in a certain order, it would depend 
upon persons (upon whose utterance alone it could be heard) ; and as such it 
would have no inherent absolute validity (since all facts having a purely 
human origin are only of doubtful validity). A.nd we do find this to be the 
case in the case of sentences, — even for those who hold the sentence also to 
be an impartite whole (in the shape of SpJwta.) Thus (it is concluded that) 
we hold the eternality of Words, only because certain facts (the significa- 
tion of certain meanings by certain Words) cannot be explained otherwise. 

310. That property, by means of which the Word comes to be used 

808.805 The author now proceeds to prove the unchangeable eternality of the Word 
in another way. 

808.809 lu the case of sentenoeSi their validity is always doubtful, dependent, as it 
is, on the character of the person uttering it. 

8i0 The author now shows that the sutra may he interpreted as an Inferential 
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for another’s sake, serves as tke basis of an Inferential reasoning, — and 
this property is explained to be its dependence upon the relation (that the 
Word bears to its meaning. ) 
f 311. The siitra does not seek to lay down the (inferential) argu- 

ment (in its proper form). Both the sutra and the author of the Bhdishya 
only explain (lay down) a fact (eiis., that of the Word being used for ano- 
ther’s sake) which is capable (of leading to’ the proper Inferential argu- 
mentj as shown in the last Mrlfea.) 

312. The Inferential argument in its proper form is here laid 

down, thus ; Word is eternal,— like the classes “ smoke, ” “ Oow,” &c., — • 

because it signifies a common object its signification is comprehended 
by all men equally), while depending upon a comprehension of its relation 
(with that object). 

313. Even if the Class be held to consist of either the negation of others 
or of similarity ( of many individuals ),— yet, inasmuch as the Individuals 
themselves (individually) cannot constitute the Class, all Classes must 
be eternal. 

314-315. Or, the fact of “ the Word being used for another’s sake” 
(as mentioned in the siitra) may be taken as pointing the self-contradic- 
tions (in the theory of the non-eternality of W'ords) : A proposition is 
asserted, simply with a view to have its meaning comprehended (by others) ; 
and it has already been proved (under “ SamlandhSkshepa ” ) that a non- 
etemal assertion cannot signify any meaning. Therefore, inasmuch as 
your own assertion (that “ Word is non-eternal ”) signifies a meaning, it 
cnnnot but be eternal j and as such you have (in your own assertion) the 
denial of the non-eternality (of Words). 

316. If the other party, after admitting the capability of Words to 
signify their meanings, seek to establish their position (as to the non-eter- 
nality of Words), such non-etemality would be rejected by his own pre- 
vious postulate (that Words signify their meanings, which has been shown 
to be impossible, if Words be not eternal). 

argument explained, aS it is, in the KarikS. The meaning, of the siitra being, “ Word 
is eternaf, beoanse it stands in need of its relation with meanings, whereby it comes 
to be nsed fet another’s’ sake, which oonld not he possible, if the Word had no relation 
with its meaning. ^ 

818 This anticipates the objection that in the above Inferential argument the 
instance cited— that of Classes — is not right, because in that case the argnment would oon- 
vinoe only those who admit the Class to be eternal. The sense of the Karika is that 
even those who do not concur with the Mimahsaka in his view of the Cla/ss, cannot 
deny its eternality. Because it is the Individuals alone that are perishable and the 
Class is something more than the Individuals individually. 
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317. The non-etemalifcy (of Words) is rejected by the scriptures o£ 
all theorists,— -inasmuch as all scriptures admit o£ the capability (of 
Words) to signify (meanings). 

318- 319. And it is also rejected by universally accepted facts, as 
shown above (by means of arguments based upon “ Apparent Inconsis- 
tency ”). Audits rejection by “Inference” too may be shown in the 
afoi’esaid manner (as explained in Kdrika 312.) And the I’ojection by 
“ Sense-perception ” will be explained under the sUtra — “ on account of the 
absence of number ” (I-i.20.) 

319- 321. And it should be mentioned (by the non-eternalist) what 

(sort of) Word it holds to be perishable : Is it the Word (of the SUnhhyas) 
as made up of the three attributes Rajas, and Ta^nas) ? ov is it 

(the Word of the Jainas) a dimuni tive body? or is it (the Word of the 
VaifBshikas) a propei-ty of 5.kai9a ? or, is it in the shape of mere Sound, 
(as produced by the oouchshell, &o.) apart from the Letters (as composing 
Words?) or, is it a form of the Air, signifying certain meanings (as held 
by the author of the Qikshd?) or, is it the Sphota of the Word and sen- 
tence (as held by the Vaiydkaranas) f or, does it (the class ‘ word ’) consist 
of similarity (as held by the Sankh-Ym), ov. Negation of others (Apoha, as 
held by the Bauddhas) ? 

321-322. Words such as these may be non-eternal ; we do not hold 
such (Words) to be eternal. And your argument (whereby you seek to 
prove the non-eternality of Words such as these) come to have an un- 
known subject (since Words such as these are not known to us, whom yon 
seek to convince), and your premiss would be without a basis (for the 
same reason of such Words not being known to us.) And (if in order to 
escape froin these fallacies) you hold the Word, as held by us, to be the 
subject (of your syllogism), then both these fallacies apply equally to 
yourself (who do not know of any such Word as held by us). 

323. If Word in general (without any specification) bo asserted to 
be the Subject (of your syllogism), — then in that case, the Glass “ Word ” 
would come to be non-eternal. And this would go against all theorists, 
who (without a single exception) hold this (the Glass) to be eternal. 

324. A Class, of some sort of other (including all Words), is accepted 
by all. And if this were to be non-eternal, it could nob pervade over (or 
include) certain individuals. 

325-326, And it is not possible for particular Words to be mentioned 
by the generic name “ Word ” (because in making such the subject of 
your syllogism, you would have an unspecified subject). And if these 

82 * If the CI-iss “ Word ” were held to be perisbablo, then the individnal Words 
appearing during the time after its destruction would not bo included in that Class i 
and the Class would thereby cease to be a Class. . 

59 
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{parfciculai' Words) be asserted to be sometHng apart from the Olass 
(“ Word ”), then you have the aforesaid fallacies (shown in K. 322) (inas- 
much as such pai-ticular individuals are not known either to rrs or to your- 
self). And if they (the particular Words) be nou-di:fferont from their sub- 
strate (the class “ Word ”), then you would have self-contradiction, as in the 
case of the Olass (that is to say, the Olass being held to be eternal, the 
individual, as uon-difierent from it, must be accepted to be eternal ; and 
hence the assertion of its noii-etei*nality would be a clear case of self-contra- 
diction). And (if the particular Word be held to be both different and non- 
different from the class “ Woi'd, ” then), as before, you would have an 
rinlcnown Subject (for your syllogism (because you yourself do not accept 
the Word to have such a dual character). 

327, An if by “ non-eternality ” you mean destructibility, then 

for us, the subject of your syllogism comes to have an unknown predicate 
(because for us there is no such thing as absolute destruction). 

328, IE you mean to prove nou-eternality of some sort (and not 
absolute destruction), then (your argument becomes redundant, because) 
we too admit of the production (of Word) in the shape of manifestation 
(utterance), following after non-manifestation (and this pi’oduoihility im- 
plies non-eternality). 

329, And further, if Destruction (of ' Words) be held to be an absolute 
negation, then this would contradict the previous theories of the Ssn- 
khyas and the Jainas (because they hold Destriictiou to be only a change in 
the condition of the object, and not its negation). 

330- 331. If yon bring forward ' the fact of sense-perceptibility (of 
the Word) (as an argument against its eternality), then this would fail 
with reference to the Via 9 eshikas (who hold that there is a series of the 
word “ Cow, ” and as such for them it is only the middle one of the series 
heard at the present time, that could be perceptible ; and as such sense- 
perceptibility of the whole series would not be acceptable to them). And 
if (out of this series) the first and the middle ones be made the Subject of 
the syllogism, then there would be an endless number of Words (for tbe 
subject) ; and if the last (of the series) bo said to be the Subject, then the 
premiss would become baseless for us (who do not admit of any such thing 
as the last Word) inasmuch as, the series is never-ending. 

331- 333. And again, if all Words be made the subject of your syllo- 
gism, then the premiss (“ because of perceptibility by the senses ”) would 
be incapable of including them (since all Words are nob amenable to per- 
ception at any time). And, in consideration of the Class (“ Word”) your 
prciai.s8 becomes contradictory too (because if the more fact of amenability 
to sense-perception be the ground of nou-eternality, then, on this ground 
the Class would also come to be non-eterual, because the Class is also 
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simonablo to sense-pei'ceptioii, as shown under “ Akrti ”). If you supple- 
ment yonr premiss by adding the qualifying clause, “ while belonging to a 
Glass ” (the premiss then being “ because, while belonging to a 0]a,ss, it is 
amenable to sense-perception ”), thou too it fails with regard to us, inas- 
much as with us, there is no such thing as an individual belonging to a Glass 
different from it and as for an individual belonging to a Class non-diferent 
from it, there is no such thing with you (since you do not, hold the indivi- 
dual to he identical with the Glass, as we do). And thus yonr premiss 
loses its efficiency. . 

3.33-334. If it he urged that the affix “motep” (in JatimattvB 
safi”) may be attached to the properties oi inclusion and exclusion (the. 
form of the premiss being, “ because while having in itself, the character of 
being included in, and excluded from, certain others, (the Word is 
amenable to sense-perception ”), — even then the argument becomes open to. 
the same fallacy (as shown in the last Karika), inasmuch as even in a 
Glass we have the idea of further Glasses (and as such become included in 
your premiss). 

334-335. Because even with regard to the classes “ Oow, ” &c., we have 
a further generic notion of (as forming part of) the Glass " Glass ” (in which 
the particular Classes are capable of being included); and these (parti- 
cular classes) are also capable of being excluded from other particular 
classes (i.e., the Class “ Cow ” is included in the class “ Class, ” and exclu- 
ded from the class “ Horse ”). And thus, in this, these (particular Classes) 
ai-e similar to Words. (And hence, the premiss whereby you seek to 
prove the non-eternality of Words would prove the non -eternal! ty of 
Classes also, which cannot he acceptable to you). 

.335-336. And further, the property of eternality is such as includes 
all these (Classes), and is excluded from all non-eternal (particular) 
entities. If it he urged that “ these properties (of inclusion and ex- 
clusion) are either only secondarily or falsely (applicable to Classes),’* — 
then the same may be said with regard to Letters also, 

336-337. Then again, for yon (Vaipeshikas), the argument (based 
upon sense-pei’ceptibility) becomes self-contradictoi’y, with a view to 

88S.384 The sense of the objection is that a Word is included in other words, in 
the form of the Glass “Word," and is excluded from other words in its own specific 
form; and thus our argnement remains untouched. The author objects to this on 
the ground that even the Class “ Word ” in the form of a Glass, is capable of being inclu- 
ded in the generic class " Glass "and excluded from other Glasses in its specific form 
of the Class “ Word. ” And hence the premiss would include the Class also, and so tho 
fallacy would remain intact. . 

SS4--88B If there be no Glass, the fallacies urged above on the ground of Glasses 
would all fall to the ground. ' 

883.388 Another way in which Inclusion and Exclusion belong to Glasses. 
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Atoms tliat are pereepfcible to the sense of yogis (and as such would have 
to be admitted to be uon-eternal). Because though these are eteimal, yet 
they ai’e amenable to sense-perception. 

337- 338. And, if in order to exclude this case (of atoms) you add 
“ (perceptible) to us (ordinary men) ” (to the qualification of your 
premiss) ; — then too the premiss becomes contradictory, with a Tie w to the 
Selves thskt are amenable to the idea of “I” (and as such, being percep- 
tible, these would have to be admitted to be non-eternal, a fact not accept- 
able to the VaiQeshika). 

338- 339. In the case of pleasure, &c., we find the Self to be ahsolately 
amenable to sense-perception due to contact with the Mind, even in the 
absence of any Inferential premisses or Verbal anthority. 

339- 340. If you make “ amenability to external senses ” the qualifica- 
tion of your premiss, — then too it becomes contradictory; on account of 
the fact of Classes also belonging to (other) Classes (and Classes are also 
amenable to external senses) ; inasmuch as a Class (“ Cow ”), happening 
to co-exist (inhere together) in a single object (the Cow) with another Class 
(“earthy”), comes to helmg to a Class (and it is already proved to be 
amenable to eternal sense-perception ; and as such, in accordance with your 
argument, the Class also would come to be non-eternal). 

341- 342. If you assert the fact of its being a substrate (of Inclu- 
sion and Exclusion),- — then (we reply that) since these (Exclusion and 
Inclusion) ai’e immaterial entities, they cannot have a substrate. If you 
assert inference (to be the i-elation bearing between Exclusion and 
Inclusion and the Woi'd),— then (we reply) that this (Inherence) as 
held by you, has already been rejected by us (above). If, lastly (by In- 
herence) you mean “identity” (as held by us), then such identity is 
held to exist among Oiasses also (hence these also would come to be 
non-eternal). 

342- 343. So (you see) you take upon yourself the undesirable task of 
assuming many qualifications with a view to prove the Word to be other 
than eternal. It would be much better for you to enumerate all tlie enti- 
ties that are eternal (for both of us), and then to bring forward the fact 
of the Word heing other than these as your ‘ reason ’ 1 J 

.343-344. But (in that case) we could also prove the eternality (of 

8S8.3&9 Tlie Vai^eahika holds the self to be perceptible by means of contact 
with Mind. 

frU-SM “ Identity among Glasses. ” The Class “ Tree ” is itlentical with the Class 
“ Mango tree ” on the ground of both equally belonging to the Class “ Substance.^' 

8i2.343 “ Enumerate, &c. ” That is to say you slionld frame your argmnerit thus : 
“ Word is non-eternal, because it is other than Aka9a, &o., like the Jar. ” The absurdity 
of the proposed argument is palpable, and it is only put forward in a joking spirit. 
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Word), like that of Aka^a, on the ground of its being other than the 
trees, &c., which ai’e non-eternal. 

844-345. If yon assert as yonr * reason ’ mere amenaUUty to senses, as 
held by the Sankhyas and the Banddhas (who deny the existence of a Class 
altogether), — then, too, the fallaciousness (of the argument) becomes clear, 
in consideration of the Olass (the existence whereof) we have proved 
above. 

346- 847. Just as a “reason” becomes fallacious, if it fails to qualify 
the minor term, in accordance with the theory of the adversary, — 
so, in the same manner (it would be fallacious) if it fails to co-exist (in 
a substrate) with the major term and to exclude its contradictoiy. Conse- 
quently, though, in the above instance the Class would not be an entity 
for the propounder of the argument (the Sankhya or the Bauddha), yet the 
argument remains fallacious until it (the Class as held by his adversary, 
the Mimansaka) lias not been rejected (i.e., until it has been definitely 
established that there is no such entity as a Glass). 

347- 348. And it ought to be clearly explained, what is this “ amena- 
bility to sense-pereeption” ? (1) Is it something other than its substrates ? 
(2) or is it identical with them ? and (3) is it distinct in each separate sub- 
strate ? or (4) is it the same in all substrates ? 

348- 349. In all these, in accordance with the alternative that may be 

accepted by the adversary, respectively in the order of the citation of the 
alternatives, you have the fallacies of (1) “ ” (i.(?., the middle 

term neither co-existing with the major term nor excluding its contradic- 
tory) (i.e,, if it be different from the substrate, and distinct in each individual 
substrate, then such qualification would exist only in the minor term, and 
nowhere else, and as such, could not prove anything) ; (2) “ Doubtfulness ” 
(or “uncertainty”) (i.e., if it be held to be different from its substrate, 
then since we do not admit of this, the premiss would be doubtful, and 
hence inconclusive for us), and (3) “ Absence” (non-relation) of the middle 
term in the major term (i.e., if it were restricted to each particular individual, 
then the amenability that would reside in the minor term would no fc 
belong to anything else, not even to the major term), and (4) “ JSfon-exis- 
tenco in the Sapahslia” (i.e., the Instance cited) (because, like the last, the 
amenability belonging to the minor term could not belong to the Instance). 

349- 351. And further your “ reason ” (amenability to sentse-peroeption) 
applies also to cases contrary to your conclusion, for the following reasons. 
(1) (The Word is eternal) because it resides in the Aka9a alone, like its 
omnipresence — this argument applying to the Vai5§shika (who holds 

845.847 So long as the Glass is not rejected, the premiss will be found to inolude 
this (Class)— and this is contradictory to non-eteruality ; as the class is held by all- 
to be eternal.: 
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Words to belong to Akn9a, which he holds to be eternal and all-per- 
■vading). (2) It is eternal, because it is amenable to the sense of audition, 
— like the Class “Word. ” And (3) its efcernality may be proved on the 
ground of its aforesaid all-pervading character, like that of Alcana. 

351-852. We must also consider the character of your Instance (Jar) : 
If you use it (the woi’d “ jar ”) in its direct denotation ( the Class “ jar ”) > 
then it comes to be without the major term (non-eternality) (inasmuch 
as the Class is always eternal). If you use it in the sense of an in- 
dividual jar, then too, we will ask — ^Is this individual different from 
the Class, or is it identical with it ? If it be held to be different 
(from the Glass), then the very subject becomes such as is not admitted 
by us (who do not admit of any jar apart from the Class “ jar ”) ; and if, 
on the other hand, it be held to be identical (with the Class) then it 
becomes sucli as is not admitted by others (who do not hold the individual 
to be identical with the Glass). 

353. If it be used in the sense of the undefined or abstract (nirvi- 
hnlpaka) form (of the jar), — then too, this form could be neither absolutely 
etermal nor absolutely non-eternal, inasmuch as that factor (of this un- 
defined form of aa object) which is known by the name of “Class” is 
universally held to be of eternal, being something other than the perish- 
able factor (embodied in the Individuals). 

S54i. We must also consider the character of “non-eternality ” (your 
major term) : If by it you mean titter destruction, then for us, the Instance 
(the jar) becomes devoid of the major term (because even when the jar is 
bi’okeu, it continues to exist in the shape of “substance,” and as sxrch it 
is never totally destroyed) . And if by it you mean partial destruction, then 
you have the same discrepancy of the Instance, in accordance with your 
theory (of the total destructibility of the Ward). Such is the way of 
pointing out fallacies (in your ai’gument). 

355. As a matter of fact, all theorists accept the denotable form of 
the Word to be eternal {Le., the Word to be eternal in its denotahility). 
The difference of opinion lies only with regard to the specific shape 
attributed to such (denotable fox’m of the Word). And we have proved 
that it is the Letters (that compose the Word, which constitute the 
denotable form of the Word) (ie,, the Word is denotable only in the 
form giveii to it by the letters composing it). 


356. Question : “ What is the use of asserting the eternality of 

ZB8 The undefined form has two factors, the Class and the Individual, the former 
eternal and the latter non-eternal. And since your instance is neither altogether eternal 
nor altogether non-eternal, therefore it ■ cannot conclusively prove .either the eternality 
or the non-eternality of. the Word. 

SW Jlow begins the explanation of Aph. 19, The Bhashya on the Sutra proceeds 
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tlie relation (of Words and Meaning,) in tlieobapter on Words f ” Ans : (The 
use is that) as a matter of fact, (even in this chapter) the real matter for 
consideration is the eternality of Relations, inasmuch as we enquire into 
the character of the Word, only with a view to get at the true character 
of the Relation (that it hears to its meaning). 

357. Or, (the eternality of the Relation is introduced, because) the 
eternality of the Word is proved through (and on account of) the eternality 
of the Relation. Ror, if the Word were perishable, we could not have the 
eternality of the Relation. 

358. Even in a case where we are cognisant of eternal relations of 
non-eternal objects, the substrate (of the relation) is never absent ; and 
hence the relation never ceases (to exist). 

359. But (in the case of Words) the word <‘Oow” (as uttered by 
different persons) has not a similar continuance. Because, as a matter of 
fact, we are not cognisant of any difference between the Word (“ Cow” as 
uttered by One person, and the same word as uttered by another). There- 
fore we assert the eternality of the Word (“ Cow,” f. i.), which is one 
Only (the difference lying only in the utterances that serve to manifest the 
already existing Word). 

360. Though even if the Word and its Relations were caused (and as 
such non-eternal), there would be a Relation,— yet since such a Relation 
would end with its very assertion, it would belong to that particular in- 
dividual alone, and we could not recoginse the relation to belong to all in- 
dividuals* 

361. And further, since in the individual Cow, we have an admixture 
of many classes, — such as “Earthy,” “Substance,” “Entity,” “Tailed,” 
&c., &o.— therefore we could not recognise the bovine animal to belong to 
the class “ Cow ” until the word “ cow ” happened to be used (with 

to lay down the eternality of the relation of words and meanings. And the first half 
of the Kurika objects to this. The reply is that the eternality of the Relation would nob 
be possible if the Word itself were non-eternal. 

868 This anticipates the objection that even of non-eternal objects (individual 
jars, &c.) we cognise eternal relations with the Class, &o. The sense of the Karika is that 
even in that case some individual or other is always extant, and as such, the relation 
has always got a substrate ready ; so, for all intents and purposes, as far as the relatioir 
is concerned, that (individual) which bears the relation to tho Class is ever extant or 
eternal. 

850 When no Word bears any permanent relation with any object, then if we wcro 
to use the word “ Cow, ” we would utter it, and point out the Cow before us as being 
the object denoted by it. And as such the relation of the word “ Cow " would rest in 
that individual alone, and it would not be possible for us to have an idea of all the 
cows in tho world following upon onr hearing of the word “ Cow.” But such is the 
cuso with all of ns, hence tho relation mast be admitted to be eternal, 
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reference to the individual animal) several times (and as such on the first 
use of the word we could not ascertain whether the animal belonged to 
the class “ Cow,” or “ Earthy,” &c.). 

362. Therefore it must be admitted that the Word is an uncaused 
entity, and as such never perishes,— because it is eternally connected with 
an eternal relation (with its denotation),— just like Aka 9 a, Atoms, &c. 

363. Or, the eternality of the relation is not asserted in the Sutra 
at all. Even if it be taken to assert the eternality of the Word, then, 
too, the BMshya (wherein the eternality of the relation is directly 
mentioned) becomes explicable (as being applicable to the eternality of the 
Word). 

364. (In that case, the meaning, of the passage “ «a caZiri- 

yU Qobdasya samhandhah gakyate kartum” is that) since the Word, 
heard but once, refers to many Classes (“ Earthy,” &o.) in their abstract 
forms, it cannot definitely point out its own specific denotation (“ Cow ”), 
as distinguished from the other aforesaid Glasses (unless it were used 
several times). 

365-366. Because, the word “ Cow ” Would get at the denotation of 
the specific Class “ Cow, ” only after a long time, when it has been heard 
several times, and has thereby set aside, (1) the classes “ living beings,” 
&o., (2) the property of “whiteness,” (3) the action of “moving,” (4) the 
classes “ horned,” “ tailed ” and the like, (6) and also the individual cows, 
the “ white cow,” the “ hornless cow ” and the like, indicated by the Word 
(on account of these individuals being included in the Glass “ cow ” which 
is denoted by the word “ Cow”). 

367. And if a word were to continue to exist for such a long time, 
who could destroy it after that? This we shall further prove under the 
twenty-first Sutra. 

368-369. The affix “ kftvasuc'* (as in “ ashtakrtvaJi g 69 abda 
ucoaritah ”) is used when the actions are many and the active agent 
only one. And since we find its use (with regard to the action of the 
word), it becomes certain that what is (said to be) repeated (eight times) 
is the action of the Word (which ever continues to be one only). If the 
word (“Cow” as uttered now) were other (than the one uttered in the 
past), then we could not have the notion of repetition (which is possible 
only when both are one and the same Word). If the number (“ eight”) 
belonged to the Word, we would have “ ashtait 9 abdah uccaritah ” (and not 
“ pabda uccaiutah.”) 

888-S89 With tins begins the treatment of Siitra 20, “ Becanse of the absence of 
uurabor (with regard to the Word) ” (1-1-20). 
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370* “Biifc we do find sucli uses as ‘ adya BrS,liimnah ashtakrliw 
Ihuktavaniah,’’ ^Yheve 'ive h&ve a diversity of the active agents (Brah- 
manas) 5 and hence (the argument based upon the use of the affix 
krtvasuch is inconelnsive ’’—with this in view, the objector says (in the 
Bhasaya) “what if it is so?” (•i.e.,,what if we have the /crteastic/i in 
“ cabda nccaritah.”) 

371. Therefore in order to meet this charge of inconclusiveness, the 
use of the Icrtvasuc is interpreted as pointing out another proof (of the 
singleness of words) : The use (of the krtvasuch) indicates recognition 
(and this could be possible only when the two are the same). 

372. But, as a matter of fact, even the argument based solely upon 
the use of the hrtvasuc is not contradictory ; inasmuch as even in the 
instance cited (that of tlie Brahmaiias having eaten eight times) the idea 
tliat is meant to be conveyed is that with reference to a single Briihmana 
(i.e., the sentence means thfit each of the Brahmanas ate eight times, — the 
repetition lying in the action and not in the agent). 

373. Recognition is held to be a proof (or means of right notion), 
when it is brought about by means of a perfect sense-oi*gan. The adver- 
sary however urges its inconclusiveness, on the ground of similarity, 
which serves to taint the object perceived. 

374-375. But (in reply to this we assert that) in a case where the 
object (subsequently perceived) is always cognised as being similar (to the 
one previously perceived) , — Recognition (of the one as being the same as 
the other) is accepted to be mistaken. But, in the present case (i.e., the 
case of the Word “ Oow,” f. i.) we invariably have the firm con- 
viction that the one (that we hear now) is the same (identically) (as the 
one heard previously). And the validity of Recognition (as a means of 
right notion) is established by the fact of its proving the existence of the 

8^1 The use of the Ijtvasue by itself is not a siifiloient reason for asserting the 
singleness of the word. What it does is to indicate the fact of the word as now used 
being recognised to be the same as that used in the past, aud this fact of recognition 
proves the singleness of the word. 

818 The meaning of tho adversary is that oven when the sense-organ is in per- 
fect order, the recognition of a certain object as being the same that wo had seen 
before, may bo a mistaken one; inasmuch as it could have been brought about by a 
certain degree of similarity between the two objects— which similarity may have been 
mistaken for identity. And as such mere Recognition of tho word as being tho sanio 
as the one heard before, is not enough to prove its eternality. 

814.016 What we had perceived at first was only tho word Oow, ” pure and sim- 
ple. Latterly hearing the word repeated we eonolude that the word we had previously 
perceived has again apjxiared at the present time— aud this element of tho present 
existence of the previously perceived word is not amenable to any moans of right 
(10 
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proviously-heard ■word at the time of recognition— wliidi fact (of snch 
existence) is over aind above the faOt previously perceived. 

376. (In the objection urged' in the Bhasliya) what is meant to be 
shown is the inconclusive character of Riecognition (as a proof of efccr- 
nality) ; and this is proved by showing that (if Recognition were the sole 
ground for eternality, then), even snch clearly non-etemal entities (aS 
Cognition and Action) would come to be eternal} inasmuch as we have 
Recognitions of these also. 

377. Obj : “ That ‘ these are riot perceptible by the senses ’ appears to 
be an irrelevant reply ; inasmuch as the objector has not asserted the 
eturnality of these, on the ground of their perceptibility by the senses. 

378. “ (He has not sought to base eternality upon sense-percepti* 
bility) lest eternality come to belong to such (perishable) objects as the 
jar, &c., on the ground of their being perceptibile by the senses, or such 
(imperishable) objects as Aka§a, &o., come to be non-eternal, on the 
ground of their imperoeptibility by the sense-organs. 

879. “ In fact, they have not even asserted Cognition and Action to 

be eternal, by themselves. What they have sought to show (by bringing for- 
ward the case of these) was the incouelusiveness (of mere Recognition as a 
ground of eternality); and this remains just the same (whether Cogni- 
tion and Action be perceptible or imperceptible, eternal or non-eternal) 
(and hence the reply given in the Bhashya does not at all touch the 
question raised by the objector ; and as such, the Bhashya is altogether 
irrelevant).” 

380. I2ep ; By the denial of the sense-perceptibility (of Cognition and 
Action), all that is meant is that there is no Recognition of these ; 
asmuch as Recognition is possible only through sense-perception. 

381. Therefore all that the Reply serves to do is that it admits these 

notion other than Recognition. Thug having an indepenrlont object of its own, Recog- 
nition cannot but be accepted to be a distinct means of rigiit knowledge. 

SI* This refoi’S to the Bhashya passage wherein the Piirvapakshi is made to 
urge that “ Cognition and Action are also recognised to be tlie same as those previously 
perceived,” by which the objector implies that if mere Recognition were enough 
authority for the eternality of the object, thou even such non-eternal entities ns 
Gognition and Action would come to be eternal ; therefore the Recognition of the Word 
a? being the same as previously heard, cannot prove its eternality. 

811 In reply to the above objection the Bhlshya has put forward the argument that 
“ these are not perceptible by the senses (aiid it is only those objeota that are so per- 
ceptible whose recognition authorises the notion of eternality).” And the Karika^ 
sn-tlQ bring forward objections against this reply of the Bhashya. 

813 “If one were to prove eternality on the ground of perceptibility, then all 
perceptible objects, Jar, &o., would come to bo eternal-— and all imperoeptiblo objects, 
Akaga, &o., — would become non-etetnal,” 
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(Cognition and Action) to be the contradictory of the major term {eler- 
nality) (oE the .sjllogism based upon the Recognition of words), but denies 
its relation with the middle term {recognition). . And (the alternative 
assertion " if they are amenable to sense-perception, they must be eter- 
nal ”} admits the relation (of these) with the middle term, and denies the 
fact of its being the contradictory of the major term (eternalUy). 

382. And if the purpose (of the objection) be to prove the eternality 
of tliese (Cognition and Action), — (and not to deny the eternality of Word.s, 
on the ground of their Recognition, — then we will reply to it by pointing 
out the irrelevancy (of such an argument) (because while setting about 
to prove the non-eternality of the word, the ohjedor would be proving 
the eternality of Cognition and Action, which has got nothing to do 
with the eternality of the Word) ; just as was pointed out in the case of 

“group ’’’ and “forest ” (in the section on ‘ VanavRda'). 

383. The alternative reply — with regard to Recognition and Eter- 
nality (of Cognition and Action) — (without any definte assertion) 
— implies a disregard (for the objection) ; — the sense (underlying this 
disregard) being that this your objection does not in the least touch my 
original proposition (with regard to the eternality of the Word). 

384-385. And as for the perishability (non-eternality) of Cogni- 
tions and Actions, in their individual forms,— -there is no Recognition of 
these; inasmuch as the idea (Cognition) of the Jdr is never recognised 
in the idea of the Morse. And as for their generic forms oi potentiality 
(of Ideas to denote their objects, &e.) and Class— on which is based their 
Recognition, — in these forms the Cognition and Action are always held 
to be eternal by all theorists, in one way or the other. 

386. But this interpretation, (of the phra.se “ perceptible by sense ” 
as occuring in the Bbashya “ na te pratyahshe,” as meaning “ Recogni- 
tion,”) is top farfetched. Nor is it possible to reject the Rooognitiou of 
Cognition and Action — being, as it is, known to (and accepted by) all men. 

882 In the chapter on Forest the adversary while setting about to deny the Class, 
goes to prove the perceptibility of the Forest j and there too we have pointed out tiie 
irrelevancy of the argument. 

88*.86 The individual cognition that has appeared at one time is at once destroyed, 
and cannot appear again. . Therefore there is no recognition of it. 

An Idea is recognised as an Idea only on the ground of both belonging to the 
same Glass (of ‘ Idea’) and both having the power to denote their objects. And in the 
form — of Oliias or potentiality— all things a,re held to be eternal. 

S8S Tlie K. 380—385 embody the Reply given by a certain section of the Mimau- 
sakas. The author now rejects this Reply as being improper. Certain Cognitions and 
Actions are always recognised to be identical, and it is not proper to deny this vvitliout 
any roiisouings. 
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387. And those means of right knowledge, that seetn to bring about 
the cognition of Ideas and Actions, servo also to bring about the Recog- 
nition of these. Wherefore, then, should not this (Recognition) prove their 
eteraality ? 

388. (And when the Recognition, of these is so palpable) a mere 
verbal (groundless) denial of Recognition could also be inade with regard 
to the Word (whose Recognition could also be as easily denied if no proofs 
for such denial -were required). (And if it be nrged that the Bliashya 
only denies the perceptibility of these, and not their Recognition, then) 
as for perceptibility, apart from reeognisability, its denial here (in the 
Bliashya) does not serve any purpose (inasmuch as the denial of the mere 
perceptibility of Ideas and Actions, does not a:ffiect the objector’s arguments, 
and as such, would be quite irrelevant). 

389. And that Action is perceptible and eternal will be proved under 
the Siitra, “ RiupagahdavibJid,gacca ” (“ since there is no differentiation 
of forms or expressions of these ”) ; (and lienee the denial of the percep- 
tibility and eternality of Actions by a Mimansaka would be a sheer self- 
contradiction. Therefore (for tbe above reasons) we must explain (the 
Bhasbya “ na te 'pratyaJcshe,” &c.) in the following manner : — 

390-394. We do not accept mere Reeognisability (of the woi’d) to be 
enough proof of eternality; all that we mean (by bringing forward the 
fact of the Recognition) is to show that the theory of non-eternality (of 
Words) is opposed to a fact of sense-perception (their Recognition). And, 
as such (since our statement is no Inferential argument), it cannot be called 
Inconclusive (which is a fallacy applying to Inferences alone). Conse- 
quently, the objection (urged by the adversary) is an objection against an 
altogether foreign subject (the non-eternality of Actions, &o.) : (the impli- 
cation of the objection being) ‘ Why don’t you Mimansaka deny tbe non- 
eternality of Ideas and Actions (on tbe ground of their Reeognisability) ? ’ 
.Even to such (an irrelevant objection) we make tbe following reply It is 
by Inference that we get the notion of the noureternality of Words (whose 
eteiniality) is perceptible by the sense (of Audition); and hence tbe 
former (non-eternality as proved by Inference) is rejected (in favour, of 
eternality) by the stronger (Bense-peroeptiou which proves the word to be 
eternal). On tbe other band, in the case of Ideas and Cognitions, non- 
otornality is only inferred from their recognisahility ; and tbe non-eternality 

89^.S9)( The argument is that words are eternal, because, being perceptible they 
ai-e recognisable ; and Ideas and Actions not being perceptible, even if they are recogni- 
sable, our premiss does not apply to those. 

Perceptibility may mean audibility,- and thereby the premiss is restricted to 
words alone, the full syllogism being — “word is eternal, because, being audible it is 
reoognisable-T-like the Class ‘ Word.’ ” 
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also of these is similarly got at (by means of Inference); hence bctvveeti 
these two, there is no difference of strength (and as such the one 
cannot be rejected by the other, as in the case of the Word) ; and it is -witli 
this fact in view that the Bhasbya says, — “ these are not perceptible by the 
sense ” (and as such both eternality and non-eternal ity of these are got at 
by Inference, and hence are equally strong in validity). Or, “ perceptibi- 
lity ” may be explained as a qualification of the middle term (the argument 
being “ Word is eternal, because, being perceptible, it is recognisable ”) ; or 
“ perceptibility " may be interpreted as atidihility] and when this is made 
the middle term, we could have the Glass “ Word ” as the instance. 

395. Only such Action, as has a superseusuous (imperceptible) 
substrate, is called “ imperceptible ” ; and the theory, that Idea is im- 
perceptible, has been rejected under “ punyavada.” 

396. And those Actions, that are found to inhere in (belong to) 
perceptible objects, are accepted (by us), like Letters, to be eternal, on the 
ground of their Eecognisability. 

397. The fact of these eternal Actions hot being always perceived is 
duo to the absence of the proper manifesting agencies. That very agency 
which you would hold to be the producing cause of these (Actions which 
you hold to be non-eterual), will be held by us to be that manifesting cause. 

398. And just as even for you, the Glass “ Word" and the Glass 
“ Action," though eternally extant, are not always perceived, so, for us too. 
Idea and Action (though eternal may not be always perceived for want of 
manifesting causes). 

399. Or again, just as even when the potentiality (of a certain action) 
is present (in the active agent), the Action is not brought about, for want 
of some other cause, — so, the same may be the case with its manifestation 
(which may not bo brought about for want of proper manifesting agencies 
and other auxiliary causes). 

400-402. Then again, it is extremely difficult to establish the fact of 
the Action being something different from the individual active agents. 

891 You hold a certain entity to he productive uE the action, and wo hold that the 
very same entity only servos to manifest the action to perceptibility. 

400.402 This anticipates the objection that--" When the cases for tho prodnetion 
atid manifestation of actions are equally strong, wlty should not we accept the 
Production theory? Thus Eecognisability may be explained as being based upon 
homogeneity.” The sense of the reply is that in face of the strong ai’gnments of the 
Baudclhns, it is extremely difficult to prove, the Action to be something different 
from the active agent ; and hence it would be far more hopeless to establish innumerablo 
Classes of Actions, and tho inclusion of different individual actions in different 
Classes, and so forth. Yon assume the different Classes of actions only with a view to 
explain the notion of identity that we have at the time of Recognition of one action 
(motion, /.i.) as identical with the same action mot with at some other time. And 
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And then it becomes a far more difficult task to establish — (1) a thousand 
different Classes belonging to each of the innumerable kinds (of Actions), 
(2) as also the facts of each of these Glasses being one and eternal and 
iiiliering in each iudiyidaal action, (3) and the further fact of the existence 
(inherence) of these (Classes) iil each of the diverse and distinct and 
(momentarily) peiishable parts of Actions. For these reasons it must be 
admitted that the idea (recognition) of the oneness (identity) of the action 
— “ Motion,” /.i.— is due to the fact of the Action being one only. 

402-403. And the notion of difference (with regard to one and the 
same action) is due to the diversity in the substrate of tlie effort (bring- 
ing about the Action), (We attribute the difference to the diversity of 
external conditions, and not to any divemty in the Action itself) because 
we are not cognisant of any distinct (mutually exclusive) individuals of 
the same Action, as we are of distinct individual Cows, the black, the red, 
&c. (wo do not perceive any difference in the yai’ious Motions, m we do the 
difference in the various Cows, and as such we cannot have the Class 
“ Motion, ” as we have the Class “ Cow) ” and hence we cannot assume it 
(the Action, Motion, f.i.) to have a two-fold character (that of the 0km 
“Motion,” and that of the individual Motion), 

404. Even the diversity, in the shape of hasty, slow, ^g. (with 
regard to the same action, Motion, f A.), may be (explained as being) due to 
the diversity (in the degree) of the effort put forth (by the individual 
persons moving), — just as (even when you admit of such a Olfiss as 

whfsn it is hard to establish a single action, it is impossible tq postulate so many 
Classes as “ Motion,” “Banning,” “Throwing,” &o. ; in fact so many Classes as there are 
actions. And we have not only to assume the Classes, but so many properties of 
singleness, &o., as are necessary in each Class — this is also a difficult assumption to prove ; 
and over and above this, in the case of anch Classes, as “ Cow," &o., it is possible for us to 
assume these, inasmuch as of snob Classes, we have permanent substrates, in the shape 
of the individual Cows ; while on the other band, the individnal actions— -Devadatta’s 
motion, /.i.-rare each so diverse and removed from one another, and are undei’going 
momentary destruction, that it is impossible to have any such entity as a Class which 
could inhere in and include and pervade over all these perishable actions. Tlierefore 
we must admit all motion to be only one action; and the recognition of one Action 
occurring at present' to be the same us the one perceived before must be admitted 
to be due to the fact of the action — Motion, f.i. — being one only, and to the fact of 
both belonging to the same Class “ Motion " 

AOJ-iOS vVo have an idea of the motion of Devadatta being different from the 
motion of Rama, hecauae of the difEerenee between Devadatta and Rama and not bo any 
diversity in the action itself. 

“ Substrate of the effort” is the person performing the action. 

♦Oil Even one who admits of the Class" Motion ” has to explain the notion of 
the diversity productive of the Class — as being due to the diversity, &c,, of the in- 
dividuals, and not as really belonging to the Glass. So wo too explain the diversity in 
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“Motion”) the divGi’Mfcj with I’eference to the (7Zass (“ Motion, ” /.i.) is 
explained as being due to the divevsity among the ludividnal (motions), 
or again, Just as the idea of the produetion (or appearance) of the Class 
(“ Motion ”) is due to the production of the Individual. 

405. Idea too vre hold to be oive and eternal, because it partakes of 
the nature of the Intelligence of the person (which Intelligence is one 
and eternal.) And as for the notion of diversity (with regard to the Idea), 
it is due to the (diversity of) objects (of the Idea). 

406-408, The Fire, though externally endowed with the power to 
barni only barns eombtistible objects when these happen to be presented 
before it^ and not otherwise j and a Mirror, or a clean piece of rock-crys- 
tal, reflects only such rOflectible objects as are presented before it (though 
they are externally endowed with the power of inflection). In the same 
manner, the eternal lutelligenceSj functioning in the bodies of men, com - 
prehend sUch objects, colour and the rest, as are presented before them by 
the various organs of sense. And it is this “ Intelligence” that is meant 
by the word “ Idea ” or “ (Cognition) ” in the Bhashya. 

409, Thus theu (it must be admitted that) the Idea appears perish- 
able, on account of tlie perishability of its oonneetion with the organs (of 
sense) presenting objects before itj just as the Fire does not appear to 
have an eternal power of burning, on account of the non-proximity of any 
combustible object. 

410. And it is only in the form of “ Intolligenoe ” (or Cognition) that 
Ideas are recognised to be identical. And the diversity of the Ideas of 
the jar, the elephant, &o., is held, by all people, to bo due to the diversity 
of these (objects). 

411- 412. Those who bavo the difference of the objects {Jar, &c.) in 
view, do not assert one Idea to bo the same as tho other ; and, conversely, 
until one has the differonco of objects in view, he cannot but recognise oue 
Idea (to be identical with tho other) ; (because apart from the objects all 
•Ideas are identical in being “ Intelligence ”) : It is with this dual fact in 
mind that the Bhashya has assorted “ these (Ideas) are eternal ?” 

412- 413. In the same manner is to be proved the eternality of (Qua- 
lities, such as) “ Whiteness, ” &c. In the case of these too, the notion of 
diversity is due to tho diversity of the objects with which these (Qualities) 
happen to be related. And since the form (Whiteness) always continues to 
bo the same, who could dare to postulate a Class, as “ White ” (because 
that which is one only cannot constitute a Class). 

tho shape of “ slow,” “hasty,” &o., of motions to be due to the diversity in tho efforts 
put forth, and not as really belonging to tho motion itself. 

( 408 .i 08 Ttiig explains why people do not cognise all objeets at all times, when thoir 
Intelligoiico is eternal. 
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4d4 At, oue timo W/iUeuess happens to be related to substances 
(Jar, &c.), and at others it happens to be related to other properties (such 
as blackness, redness, §'c) ; and it is on the ground of the diversity of these 
relations that Whiteness comes to be. known as diverse, in the shape o£ 
“bright whiteness,” “dusty whiteness” and the like is known 

to be bright when in contact with a substance in the shape of Light, and it 
is known as dark when it is in contact with hlachness ; any way the whiteness 
remains the same, the diversity resting in the accessories). 

415. If it be ui’ged that, “ though a flame is momentary, it is recog^- 
nised, to be the same (so long as it continues to burn) (and as such Recog- 
nition cannot be a proof of eternality),” — then (we reply) it is not so: in- 
asmuch as in. this case too the obiect of Recognition is the Class (“ Eiame ”) ; 
and this is always eternal for us. 

416. And that factor of . the flame, on which would be based a notion 
of diversity, through the presence of some accessory or the other, — with 
reference to such a factor, Recognition is not possible, inasmuch as all 
possibility of such Recognition is set aside by the notion of diversity (a 
notion of Identity being the necessary element in all Recognition). 

417-422. (1) The word “ Cow ” uttered yesterday, exists to-day also, 

because it is the object of the Idea of the word “ Oow, ” — like the word 
“ Oow ” uttered to-day. (2) The word “ Cow ” uttered now existed 
yesterday, — because of the aforesaid reason. (3) Or, in both of these 
arguments, we may have, for our premiss, tlie fact of both (the word 
“Cow” uttered to-day and that uttered yesterday) denoting the Class 
“Oow.” (4) The Idea of the word “ Cow ” uttered yesterday served to 
express the word heard to-day, — because both (the Idea of the word uttered 
yesterday and that heard to-day) had the word “ Cow” for its object, — like 
the Idea of the word “Oow” uttered to-day. (5) Or, the Idea of the word 
“Cow” heard to-day expresses the word “Oow” uttered yestei’day, — ^because 
of the same reason (i.e., because the present Idea has the word “ Cow ” for 
its object), — like the previous Idea of the word “ Oow ” uttered yesterday. 
(6) Or, both (the present Idea of the word “ Oow ” heard to-day and the 
previous idea of the word “ Oow ” as heard yesterday) express the same 
object,-— (because both have the word “ Oow” for their object) — like any 
other Idea of a single object. (7) All Ideas of the Class “ Oow,” appearing 
at different times and at different places, are brought about by a single 
word “ Oow,” — because they ai’e Ideas of the “ Oow,” — like the Idea of 
any single object (Cow, /.i.). (8) In the same manner, all Ideas of the word 
“ Oow ” are bi’oiight about by the single word “ Oow,” — because they have 
the word “ Oow ” for their object, — like the Idea of any single object, 

411.482 Those KSrikaa formulate the arguments proving tlie Etornality of-tlio Word. 
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423-424. And' inasmncli as we Tiave I’ejeoted (under “ any 

sucli Class as tlie “ word ‘ Cow,’ ifc cannot be ui’ged that the above 
arguments are redundant (because the unity of the Class “ word ‘ Cow ’ 
is admitted by the adversary also). And if one were to prove, (from the 
above ai-guments) the unity of the jar, &c. (such as “the jar .seen to-day is 
the same as the one seen yestei’dayj &c., &o. -then, since we too admit 
of this (singleness of the Jar), with reference to the Class “ Jar, ” the argu» 
meat (ui’ged by the opponent) would become rednndant (specially as no one 
can reasonably deny the Glass “ jar, ” in the way that we have denied the 
Glass “ word ‘ Cow ’ ”). And if, by the above inferential arguments, one 
were to prove the unity of the individuals (jar, &c.), — then against thi.s 
we would urge the contradiction of a/ari of sense-perception (tlio diversity 
of the jars, considered individually), which is proved by all means of 
right notion (since that which is perceived by the senses obtains the 
support of all other PmtnS»as). 

425-426. Some people, finding the gross destruction (of objects) to 
bo otherwise inexplicable, assume certain intermediate subtle destructions 
occurring every moment (which they hold as leading up to one complete 
destruction in the gross form). Even these people (the Bauddhas), in the 
case of the Word, are never cognisant of its gross destruction, whioli, 
is greater (and as such more ea.sily perceptible) than momentary de^atrnc- 
tion ; and hence they are unable to prove the destructibility (non-eternality ) 
of Words. 

427. And the momentary desti’uotion of even such objects a.s the 
jar, &G., is to be rejected by the aforesaid arguments (i.e., the arguments 
employed in Karikas 417-2^2 to prove the eternality of the Word), — inas- 
much as the jar is recognised to be the same now as it was a few second.^ 
before (which would not be possible if it had been destroyed at every 
moment) ; specially, so long as the jar seen (before us) is not destroyed 
(by some extraneous causes). 

428. One who would seek to prove the momentary destruction of 

42B.435, The Bauddha holds that of all objects there is an intelligent dostniotion, 
and this they call “ gross destruction ” ; and in order to explain this they hold that 
oven in the intcrhn—i.e., during the time between the production and the destrnction of 
the object — there are certain minute destructions going on at every moment, which finally 
bring about the final gross destruction. And the Earikii means that even these people 
are unable to prove the destrnotion'’of the word. Because, of the word, they cannot 
perceive even the gross destruction, from which they could infer its momentary destruc- 
tion, Nobody is ever cognisant of the utter destruction of the Word as we are of that 
of tho jar, &c. Consequently, when even such avowed Destmcbionists as the Baviddhaa 
fail to prove the non-otornality of the Word, it is sheer daring on the part of olhors to 
seek to prove such an impossible fact. 
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olijects on, tlie sti’ength of the instance of the Flame, would be open to. the 
contradiction of well known facts of Sense-perception (and Inference), as 
shown above (in Karikas 417-24). 

420. (Even if we were to admit of the momentary destruction of the 
Jar) when, in one moment, it would have been destroyed utterly (with- 
out leaving any trace), — there would be no material cause for its appear- 
ance at the next moment, and, as such (the appearance of the jar at the 
next moment) would be inexplicable. 

430. Because, prior to the destruction of one momentary form of the 
jar, the following moment (i.e., the moment of the existence of the next 
momentary form) was absolutely non-existent ; and as such, at the time 
of the momentary destruction it could not have any action (whereby it 
could appear to view). And when, the next moment (which the Bauddha 
holds to he the moment of the re- construction of the jar), does appear, it 
is itself swallowed np by negation (because no sooner would it appear, 
than it would he destroyed, according to the Bauddha), and as such, at 
what time could the subsequent moment operate (towards the recon- 
struction of the jar) ? 

431. Inasmuch as both of these (the moment of the destruction of 
the jar and the moment of its re-appearance) ax’e equally open to momen- 
tary destruction and re-construction, tliey are independent of one another; 
and as such there could be no causal relation between the two (f.e., one 
moment cannot in any way bring about the next moment, and as such the 
moment of the destruction of the jar cannot he said to be the cause of the 
appearance of the next moment of the re-constrnction of the Jar); for the 
simple reason that the action of the one (moment) could not in any way 
affect the other (as the two do not exist at one and the same time). 

432. Because an object (the next moment, f.i.) which has not yet 
acquired existenoe cannot be an auxiliary to another object (the foregoing 
moment) ; nor can an object, when destroyed, be so; and as for any con- 
tinuance (of the object) during which it could operate towards any effect, 
there is no such thing (for the Bauddha, who holds every object to be un- 
dergoing momentary destructions). 

433. Just as the peculiar odour, <feG., appearing after the destruction 
of the jar, is not held to be the effect of that destruction — so in the same 

W If the ]'ar were destroyed in one moment, how oould it contiime the next 
moment ? apecially as there is no trace of the jar left which could serve to produce the 
jar anew for the next moment. 

*81 Beconstruotion all along means the appearance of the jar at the moment 
after momentary destruction of the jar. Because the Bauddha holds that the object 
is undergoing destruction and reconstruction every moment. 

*83 This is meant to show that mere antecedence is not enough to establish 
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manner would other subsequent forms of the jar also (not be the effect of 
the foregoing destroyed form of it). 

434. Therefore a Cause is only that of which we find a certain action 
(necessarily) preceding tlie appearance of the effect; and mere antecedence 
does not (mahe a Cause). 

435. Even in the case of the Flame, it cannot be proved that it under- 
goes destruction every moment. The fact (in the case of the Flame) is 
that its extremely subtle particles keep quickly moving on (and this gives 
rise to the idea of its momentary destruction, though in fact there is no 
destruction at all). 

436-437. Round about the burning wick a large quantity of Light 
exists in a collected form ; and that much of it which pi’oceeds upward, is 
known as the “ Flame and that which goes even beyond this (Flame) is 
known' as the Radiance (diffused by the Flame); and that which goes 
even beyond this is extremely subtle, and is nob cognised at all ; (and it is 
this process of regular motion or diffusion of Light, tliat gives rise to the 
idea that the Flame undergoes momentary destructions). 

438-439. The particles of Light cannot proceed upwards while the 
way is blocked by the foregone particles ; consequently as these latter 
move on, and clear the way, the former continue to come. Consequently 
even if these particles of Light happen to touch one another, in a heap of 
straw for instance, they do not become augmented (and hence do not bum 
the straw) (because they keep on moving and do not stay long enough to 
have any joint effect). Similarly in the case of the Word, there is 
no augmentation of it, because of the extreme quickness of the sounds 
(manifesting the Word) (ie., even if the word be pronounced several 
times, it does not undergo an increase, because the sounds proceed so 
quickly as not to form any conglomeration of themselves, which alone could 
cause an increase in the volume of the Word). 

440. The youthfulness, &c., of the body are brought about by the 
inodifi.cationa (of the bodily molecules) ; and (in the body) what is recog- 
nised by people (to be the same to-day as it was yesterday) is only the 
arrangement (of the molecules, i.e., the shape of the body). 

causal relation, wliioh stands in greater need of a potentiality in the cause, for bring- 
ing about the effect. 

488.489 This anticipates the objection that, “granted that the Flame is not destroy- 
ed, why should it move along ? It may continue to exist in the same plaoe.’' 

4^0 The Kflrikii is aimed at thd Vaigeshikas. The body, they urge, is undergoing 
momentary modifications, and is perishable, and yet we have recognition of the body 
being the same to-day as it was yesterday. The Karika explains this by showing that 
the object of recognition is not every particle of the body which is being evnry 
moment modified ; — but the particular shape of the body which continues the same 
from childhood to old age, 
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441. Tnasmncla as tlie states (of the Body) — of production, existence^ 
and destrucHon—axe such, as belong to it, as well as to others, —and as such 
are not absolutely identical with it, — there can be no contradiction (in the 
fact oE the continuance of the body dmdng all the time that its various 
state.s are being destroyed and reconstructed) ; — as this (contradiction) has 
already been rejected above (under “ ) 

442. The theory that Biecognition (of an object as being the same 
to-day as it was yesterday) is due to the fact of the (two forms of the) 
object being related to the same series, is to be rejected by the same argu- 
ments, as have been used for the rejection of the “ Series of Cognitions ” 
(as held by the Bauddha), based on the impossibility of the Series being 
either different or non-different from the members forming the series. 

443. Thus, it havingbeen proved (through Recognition) that the Word 
continues to exist (at least) during the time intervening between its first 
hearing atid its subsequent recognition (as being the same),— -no other 
arguments could prove its perishability (non-eternality). 

444. In the case of the Cloth, &c., we find that they are destroyed 
either on account of their being cut by instruments, or on account of their 
becoming too old ; whereas, in the case of the Word, thei’e are no such 
causes of destruction. 

445. The arguments, that have served to reject the theory of the 
Word being made up of the atoms of Letters (as held by the Jainas, and 
which atoms are) called by them “Pudgalas,” would also serve to reject the 
theory of the Word being made up of the atoms of Air (and as such being 

641. This anticipates the objection that, “since the states of the body are under- 
going momentary destruction and reconstruction, why should not these he attributed to 
the Body as well, inasmuch as the Body is non-di£Eei'ent from its states ? The sense 
of the reply is that if the Body were absolutely identical with its states, then the 
destruction of these would bring about the deatraotion of the Body. But as a matter 
of fact, there is no such identity, and hence there is no contradiction in the shape of 
the Body continuing the same, even while its states are undergoing momentary de- 
Bbrnction and reconstruction ; specially as it has been shown, in the chapter on “ Akrti” 
that every object has three states — those of production, existence and destruction. 

442 The Bauddha asserts that the jar is recognised to be the same to-day as 
yesterday, because there is a series of destructions and reconstructions affecting the jar, 
and it is on account of the present shape of the jar forming part of the same series as 
the form perceived yesterday, that it is recognised to be the same. The Karika means 
that against this theory we should urge the arguments— -c.£f.. Is the series different or 
non-diffieronb from the individual forms of the jar? and so forth— that we have urged 
above, against the possibility of the “ Series of Cognitions.’* 

W This refers to Siitra I — i — 31. 

446 This refers to Siitra I— i — 23, 
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taade up of componont parts). Therefore, inasmuch as people are never 
cognisant of any Cause (productive) of the Word, and as everywhere 
the Word is found in its own complete form hy itself (and not as made up 
of component Woixls), — the Word must be (admitted to be) eternal. 


End of the chapter on the 'EternaUtij of Words. 
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APHORISMS XXIV to XXVI. 

ON SENTENCE. 

Objections against the eternality of the Veda : — 

1. “Even thougli yon liave proved tlie Efcernalifcy of Words, of tlie 
objects (in the form of Class) signified by words, and of tbe relations of 
these, — ^yet that does not prove tbe validity (and eternality) of the Veda 
with regard to the meanings of sentences. 

2-4. “ Would the meaning of a sentence he expressed by the 
Words, individually, or collectively? or, by a Word (in the shape of a 
syntactical Sphota) altogether different (from the Sentence and the words 
composing it)? or, by the meanings of words as before (individually or 
collectively) ? or, by the means of cognising these (Meanings of Words) ? 
or, either by the Eemembrance (of these) or by the Relation (of Words 
and Meanings) or by an Idea of this (Relation) — and by these too, indivi- 
dually or collectively? None of these can be tbe means (of getting at the 
meanings of Sentences), because none of these is known to have any 
connection (with the meaning of the Sentence). 

4-5. “ One thing (the Word, &c.) being totally different from another 
(the sentence and its meaning), and being altogether unconnected with 
it, cannot bring about its comprehension. Because a relation (or connec- 
tion) which is not cognised, is as good as non-existing. In fact, the exist- 
ence too of that which is not cognised by the ordinarily accepted means 
of right notion, cannot be believed to be true. 

6. “And again, the reality of the sentence and its meaning, as dis- 
tinct entities, is not possible; — inasmuch as they 'cannot be explained to 
be either different or non-differont from Words and their meanings. 

7. “Because they (Sentence and its Meaning) are never cognised 

I ifow begins the oonsideratiou of Sutra 24 •which, embodies an 1 objection 
against the vulidity of the Veda. “ Even if (words and their relations) wero eternal, 
these would be incapable of expressing (the meaning of Vedio Sentences), because the 
(cognition of the) moaning (of Sentences) is not due to these (words, &o.)” (I— i — 24). 

4-6 “Because, ^c.”— -Even if there be a relation between the words and the meaning 
of the Sentence composed by them j since we are never cognisant of any such relation 
(at the time of uttering a sentence) we may accept it to be as good as non-existing, 
Biixce being unknown, it is of no use. 

1 If all the words were hoard all at oiroe, then alone could the Sentence be said 
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apart from theni (Words aiid Meanings). Nor can they he held to be 
aggregates of these (i.e., the sentence cannot be said to be the aggregate 
of Words, and the Meaning of the Sentence cannot be said to be the 
aggregate of the meaning of Words), — inasmuch as there is no simul- 
taneity in their comprehension {i.e., the words are heard and understood 
one after the other, and not all at once). 

8. Mere simultaneity in existence (that is, the mere fact of the 
Words having the common character of eodsting) can be of no help in tbe 
iisage (of Sentences). Otherwise, all (Words) being eternally existentv 
(we would always have a cognition of all words together, and) there 
would be no comprehension of any particular Words. 

9. “And again, even though there is simultaneity of existence, yet, 
since the cognitions (of the Words) are gradual (appearing one after the 
other), therefore there is no possibility of a collective cognition. And it 
is for this reason that tbe meaning of tbe Sentence is not cognised to be 
an aggregate of these (meanings of Words). 

10- 11, “It is an established fact that the Sentence and its Meaning 
are (necessarily) preceded by (a cognition of) the relation (subsisting 
among the Words composing the sentence, and between the complete sen- 
tence and the meaning sought to be conveyed by it). And mutu ally in- 
dependent (unconnected) Words (such as ‘ House, Elephant, Cow, Grass, 
Man ’) are never known as a Sentence. And no Relation is possible where 
there is no dependence. 

11- 12. “Either Words or Letters do not, by themselves (i.e., inde- 
pendently of their meanings), stand in need of one another, — as we find 
in the case of meaningless Words and Letters (which are never found to 
be in need of one another). 

12- 13, “And again, so long as a Word has not been uttered, it can- 
not stand in need of another. And as for simultaneity (of utterance of 
two words one of which would require another), it is not possible. And 
when the Word has been uttered, it instantly disappears (since its utter- 
ance does not continue for any length of time) (and as such even after be- 
ing uttered, the Wox’d does not continue long enough to stand in need 
of another Word). 

to bo an aggregate of theso. Because in the absence of such simultaneity the words 
cannot be recognised as forming a single component whole. 

10. n “iyo relation, ^c.”— i.e., unless, among the words forming a Sentence, it bo 
shown that one word requires another, there can be no relation between them. And 
unless there be some relation among the Words, they cannot form a Sentence. As a 
matter of fact, the Word in itself cannot have any need of another word, and as such 

■ independently in themselves, the words cannot be said to have any relation among 
themselves ; houco they cannot be said to form a Sentence. (See next Karikaj. 
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13-14i. “Even if there be a dependence, tliore can be no Relation 
in any of the generally knowii forms of Oatm and Effect or Oonj unction ov 
Inherence. 

14“16. “If it be urged that among the Words there is the relatioir 
of inherence 171 a single object {viz: the Sentence)i~then, all words equally 
iubering in the Aka^a (and thus having a common relation among 
themselves, we could have a Sentence made up of all the words in 
existence); and consequently there could be no difference in the connection 
(of any Sentence) with Words, — whether they be uttered or not uttered, 
and whether they be capable 01 ’ incapable (of such connection), 

15-17. “ And as for the (common) relation of being engaged in one 

and the same action (of bringing about a comprehension of the Sentence), — 
such action could only be with regard to that which is o^ianifested, or to 
that which is produced (by the Words). As for the objects mamyesiei 
by the Words, these are different (in each Word), on account of the differ- 
ence of the Words themselves. Consequently these (words) cannot bring 
about any one collective Idea (with I’egard to all the objects, denoted by 
the various words composing a sentence, considered as forming a single 
conglomerated whole). And as for the idea of the objects taken indivi- 
dually, they differ with each individual Word. 

17-19. “Nor is it possible for any single Idea to be p'odu>ced by 
these (Words), differing, as they do, among themselves, and appearing 
one after tbe other. And if (in the manner explained by you) the cog- 
nition of the sentence were only in parts (according as we pex’ceive the 
words one after the other), we could never have an idea of the Sentence 
and its meaning, as a single whole in itself. And, in the absence of any 
contradictory fact rejecting it, we cannot assert the partial cognition (of 
the component parts of a Sentence) to be a mistake. Fox’, how could there 
be any truth in the mistaken notion of the singleness and impartite 
chai’acter (of tbe Sentence)? 

19-20. “Either mutual intimate relation (Hansarc/n) or mutual 

IS.IA iSone of tbesQ relations could make all tbe words into a single corporate 
wliol©. 

n.l9 <‘yo)' how could, — The only notion that could contradict and reject 

the cognition of the parts of a Sentence is the idea of the sentence as a single impartite 
whole. Bub inasmuch as the cognition of the parts of a sentence is directly per- 
ceptible, and that of the sentence as a whole, atjbest, only inferable; therefore there can 
bo no doubt as to which of the two is to bo accepted as correct. Therefore the idea 
of the eontonco as one and impartite being contradicted by the perceptible fact of the 
cognition of the parts of the Sentence Beverally, must be held to be wrong, and it can 
iiever he the other way. 

It has boon shown that in the absence of any relation the words cannot bo 
held to form a Sentence. It is now Bhown that for the same reason of want of relation the 
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exclusion is not possible for Ideas, — because each of these has only a 
momentary existence; therefox’e either Intimate Belation or Mutual Exclu- 
sion (of the meaning of Words composing a Sentence) cannot be accepted 
to constitute the meaning (of the Sentence). 

20- 21, “If the notion of the word ‘Cow ’ continued to exist at the 
moment of the appearance of the notion of ‘ White, ’ — then only could 
the notion of the ‘Cow’ be excluded, by the notion of ‘White, 'from 
others (black cows, &c.), or be associated (in intimate relation) with it. 

21- 23. “And of notions there can be no association, — because it is 
impossible for them to have any such I’elation as Conjunction, &c. And 
as for tlie fact of their inhering in the same Soul (that of the speaker or 
hearer) (which you may urge as a ground of the association or intimate 
relation of the notion of the ‘Cow’ and ‘White’), — tliis (relation) is 
common to the notions of the ‘Horse,’ the ‘Elephant,’ &c. (and as such you 
would have to admit such utterances as ‘Horse, Elephant, Camel, Grass, 
&c.’ to be properly expressive, which is an absurdity). The same may 
be said with regard to contiguous appearance (or entrance) (which too you 
may urge as the ground of intimate relation between ‘White’ and ‘Cow,’ 
but this too is equally applicable to the Sentence ‘Horse Elephant ’), Nor 
is thei’e any mutual dependence (or requirement, between the notions of 
‘White’ and ‘Cow’), just as (it has been shown that there is no mutual 
dependence) among Words; because the notions being all only momen- 
tary, there is no simultaneity in their existence; and as such, what notion 
could depend upon (stand in need of) another notion ? 

23-24. “And it is for this I’eason that the notions of the words 
‘White’ and ‘Cow’ cannot bring about a single collective notion of 

meaning of the Words cannot make up the meaning of the Sentence. The MImahsaka 
liolds the meaning of the Sentence to ooneist of the mutual intimate relation among 
the meanings of Words. According to them the word “cow” denotes only the 
class cow, and is indifferent with, regard to the individual cowj. And when the word 
“White” comes to he added, this only serves to express a relation of the class co?o with 
.a particular property whiteness. And when this relation has been duly comprehended 
there follows the implication of the oxclusion of all cows other than those that are 
white. Thus then, according to these people, the meaning of the Sentence “ White Cow ” 
consists of the relation between the class Qow and the property whiteness, Those who 
hold the denotation of the word to be in individuals explain the meaning of a sentence 
in the same manner. This theory is objected to on the following grounds; Do these 
Intimate Relation and Exclusion belong to the Words or to the notions of Words, or to 
the meanings of Words, or to the notion of these meanings P None of those is possible. 
Rocansethoy cannot belong to the Words ; nor can they belong to the notions of Words; 
because the notion of the word cannot continue long enough to become related to that 
of the word “White.” This is what is shown in the following Karika. 

ao.ai Bnt, as a matter of fact, each of these notions is only momentary and cannot 
coxitinne for any length of time, 

. 62 
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the ‘White Oow’), — which (collective notion) alone could justify, for its 
own sake, the assumption of the mutual intimate relation among all the 
notions (of the individual words ‘Oow’ and ‘White’ severally). 

24- 26. “Inasmuch as such mutual intimate relation and exclusion 
appear internally (in the mind of the hearer),— if they were to appear 
externally in the shape of an object (the white cow, sought to be denoted 
by the Sentence) — ^they could only be similar to a dream, in authenticity. 

25- 26. “As a matter of fact, no cognition is possible, in the absence 
of any external object (for its substrate) existing at any of the tlmee 
points of time (past, present or future). And, in the present instance 
(of the cognition of Mutual Association and Exclusion of the notions of 
words) there is no possibility of any external object (such as Associa- 
tion or Exclusion, that could be asserted to be the substrate of the said 
cognition). 

26- 27. “Tims then, the fact is that, even in the absence of the ap- 
pearance of any cognition (of the Association), you have an assumption of 
such appearance. Or, the assumption of the Association (of Cognition) 
may be due to the Association of external objects (t.e., the Association 
really belonging to external objects is wrongly attributed to Cognitions). 

27- 28. “ Thus then, the relation of the qualification and the quali- 

fied (i.e.f Association) cannot belong to the Notions (of the Word and its 
meaning). Similai’ly, with the Word and the notion thereof, since there 
is no difference produced (in the Word either by Association or Exclusion, 
by any other Word) therefore even the Word and the notion thereof could 
not be held to constitute the Sentence. 

28- 29. “For even after the addition of the word ‘ White,’ the word 
‘Cow’ remains just the same (as it was before). Even if the word 
‘ White ’ he uttered before the word ‘ Oow, ’ this latter remains the same ; 
similarly with the notions of the Word also (the notion of the word 
‘Cow’ is not changed by the addition of the word ‘White’). 

. 29-30. “Nor could there be any qualification between Whiteness and 

the class ‘ Ootc’ (forming the meanings of the word ‘White’ and ‘Cow’ 

S 4.*6 ihis meets the argument that the mutual intimate relation of the words 
“White” and “Cow” actually appear in the mind of the hesrei*. The sense of the 
Karika is that, even if this do appear, it can only resemble a dream in authenticity. 

87.88 '<^0 specification" — The Word “Oow” remains the same even after the 
word “White” is added; the word “White” produces no change in the word “Cow.” 

89.80 It has hoen proved that the notion of the meanings of words cannot have 
any Association or Exclusion, and as suoh the notion of the meaning of theword“ Cow” 
cannot undergo any difference by the notion of the meaning of the word “ White.” It 
is now shown that even the meanings of the words themselves cannot have any qna 1 i- 
fying effect upon another — -and as such, these c.annob constitute the sentence, 
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respectively); because between these there cannot be either Association 
or Exclusion. 

30-31. “Because neither the class TF/iiYeMess is affected (associated) 
by the class ‘Ootc,’ nor is the class ‘Ooio’ affected by the class Whiteness. 
Because these classes do not belong to (inhere in) one another; inasmuch 
as each of them inheres in the individuals (contained in it). 

.31-32. “Even if Individual were affected by them (i.e., even if thein- 
dividua Goto were affected by the individual Whiteness), this fact could 
not constitute any relation between the words (‘White’ and ‘Oow’) 
inasmuch as these (words) do not refer to Individuals (but to Classes). 

32-33. “And when the Individuals (Whiteness and Cow) are not 
denoted by the Words, — even though they happen to consist in a single 
substrate (the white Ooio), yet this fact alone cannot authorise any rela- 
tion between the Words themselves ;— just as in the case of the Oow and 
the Horse, both of which co-exist on the same earth (yet there is no rela- 
tion between them). And even in a case where colour (smell) &o., co-exist 
in a single substrate (the jar, f.i.), there is no relation among these 
(Colour, &o.) themselves. 

34-35. “And (as a matter of fact) there are no grounds even for as- 
serting the fact of the Glass * Oow' and the property ^Whiteness’ inhei’ing 
in a single individual (the COM?); because this fact of the singleness 
of the individual (in which these would inhere) could only be based on the 
ground of an inherent relation (between the denotations of the two 

80.81 The Glass “ Whiteness ” inheres in the individual “ White,*’ and cannot 
inhere in the class “ Oow.” 

88.88 This meets the objection that, “ even though the Individual Oow is riot denoted 
by the word, yet there is such a single individnal Cow as in which the class “ Oow “ 
and the property “ Whiteness” both co-exist. And thus this fact of a single individnal 
being tbe Oow and having the property of xohiieness leads to the conclusion that the 
Sentence “White Oow” is one and has a single denotation (in the shape of the white 
Cow). 

And even, &c.” — This meets the objection that we do not hold mere singleness 
of substrate (as in the case of the Oow and the Horse) to constitute the meaning of 
a sentence; what we mean is that the meaning of a sentence is that object wherein 
inhere the denotations of the words forming the sentence; and in tho case of the 
‘ White Oow’ wc have such an object in the shape of the white Cow: The sense 
of the Kfirika is that oven the fact of {inhering in a single substrate does not consti- 
tute a ground of any relation between the inhering factors ; because we find that in 
a single object, jar, smell and colour inhere, while there is no relation between those. 
Therefore even though the denotatums of the words “ White ” and “ Oow ” happen to in- 
here in a single individual oow, yet this fact alone cannot authorise any relation among 
the two words, on the ground of which relation we could hold the two words to form a 
single sentence, and the denotations of these words to form the single .denotation of tho 
sentence as a whole. 
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words, if such i-elation exist at all) ; and this inherent relation too has 
been shown to he based, on the singleness of the individual (in which they 
would inhere); and as such you have mutual interdependence, 

36-36. “JSfor is there any such (third) Word as would bring about 
the notion of the singleness of the individual. (Even if there did exist 
such a Word) nor is the singleness of the individual capable of being ex- 
pressed by the word. Even if the individual were so expressible, its 
singleness could not be (denoted). 

36- 37. “If you assume the relation (between the denotations of the 
two words ‘White’ and ‘Cow’) on the ground of the singleness of the 
object as conceived by us, then why could not we have the relation 
between the Jar and the 'Tree, in both of which we have a conception of 
the single indentical class ‘Earthy’ (i.e., both are equally made of the 
Earth) ? 

37- 38. “The mention of ‘White’ does not serve to exclude the 
Class ‘Cow’ from the black Cow, &c. And hence the denotation of 
these (latter) (by the word ‘Cow’) being natural, is never set aside by 
the mere mention of ‘White,’ 

38- 39. “Even if the negation of the hlack, &c., be the denotation of the 
wor*d ‘ White, ’ — still the only ground for the inherence of this Whiteness 
in the Oow is move ^proximity (of the word ‘White’ with the word ‘Cow’ in 
the sentence), — and this is not a sufficiently strong proof (of the relation). 

39- 40. “ And so long as it has not been distinctly expressed by the 
word that it denotes such and such an object, — if one were to determine 
its denotation of his own accord, all that he would fix upon as being the 
denotation of the Word would be such as is not at all connected with the 
Word. 

40- 42. “ And if such a denotation (as that ‘ white ’ means the white 

cou?) were to be inferred from the proximity of the words ‘White’ and 
‘Cow,’ — even then (since this inferred relation could only refer to 
whiteness and ooio in general) ihe fact of the word (‘ white’) referring to 
this particular object (before the speaker) could only be inferred from 
proximity (of the speaker and the hearer to the particular coio before 
them); and thus then, if we were to assume the denotation of the word 
(‘ white ’) to extend so far (as the particular cow), — then there would be 

68.L9 Because synfcaotioal coaneotion is very rauoli weaker than direct assertion. 

40.4? “Being apart from six, The direct assertion of the Word refers only 

to the cZass cow s henoe by making the word refer to the particular cow Proximity 
goes against Direct Assertion, and as snoh cannot be included in verbal Testimony; 
nor can it be included in any other means of Eight Notion. Therefore it becomes 
groundless and invalid, and as such cannot serve as a proof of any relation of whiteness 
with the puritcttZar cotv. 
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no end (to tliese assumed denotations). Hence, being apart from the 
six Means of Right Notion, Proximity remains without any footing (of 
validity) (as a ground of the relation oi tvhiieness with the particalar 
cow). 

42- 43. “Nor do we perceive, in the word ‘cow ’(in the expression 

‘white cow’), the genitive affix, which could point to a relation (of the 
cow with whiteness. ) And, as a matter of fact, even if there were such 
a genitive affix, the relation (between whiteness and the particular coio) 
could not be directly denoted; because the fact (of such relation being 
directly denoted by the Words) has been rejected above (on the ground 
that the direct denotation of the word ‘ Cow ’ refers to the cZass, and not 
to any individual Cow). 

43- 44. “ (The word ‘ white ’ cannot be held to qualify the parti- 

cular cow, which is indicated, though not directly denoted, by the word 
‘ Cow’ ; because) An object (the particular cow) which is indicated (and 
not directly denoted) (by something, f.i., by the word, ‘cow’) is never 
found to be qualified by another word (such as ‘white’), or by affixes 
(attached to the word ‘Cow’), — as for instance, in ‘Dhitmo'yam 
jvalatil {Fire is indicated, through inference, by the smoke, and it cannot 
be held to be qualified, in the aforesaid Sentence, by the action of hurnmg, 
or by the affix in ‘ ’). 

44- 45. “Even if (mutual) connection or exclusion (of others) be 
assumed to be the meaning of the sentence, — then too, inasmuch as 
this (Connection or Exclusion) extends only so far as the object denoted 
by the Words, the connection, &o., of the different words can never 
constitute a Sentence (as a complete whole in itself). 

45- 46. “Because the Oonueotiou and Exclusion are nothing apart 
from the Meanings of the Words. Nor can the words be said to produce a 
new entity (in the shape of the Sentence), by the help of these (Connec- 
tion and Exclusion). 

46- 47. “For the Glass st.ud Property (as denoted by the words ‘cow ’ 
and ‘white’ respectively) do not produce any new object in the external 
World. And in the absence of any such object, if there be a notion of 
it, it can only be false, like a dream. 

47- 48. “One, — who holds that the object denoted by the sentence 
consists of the already existing particular objects (the particular as 
qualified by whiteness^ manifested (or implied, by the Words, ‘ cow ’ and 
‘ white,’ which directly express the class and the property) through prox- 
imity (of the Words, as appearing in the Sentence), — even for him, this 
(denotation of the Sentence) cannot be one (because each word of tbe 
Sentence bas a distinct connection with the rest, and as such iu a single 
Sentence, the connections of Words would be many and not one . 
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48- 49, “ And further, there is no ground for ’believing in the previous 

Gxistonce (of the particular objects), in the absence of any recognition 
of these; for the actual objective reality of these (particular objects) ai’e 
not the cause of the Existence of the Words (inasmuch as the Words 
denote chtssrs and not particular individuals). 

49- 50. “ In the same manner, if it be assumed that there is a final 

oonglomeration of all the Words from the first to the last (word of the 
Sentenoo),— even then the Words cannot bo said to form the Sentence, 
inasmuch as there is no mutual help among the Words. 

50- 52. ‘'For, if the first Word of the Sentence were specially affected 
(qualified or specified), by the other Words (of the Sentence), then this 
(finst) Word alone would constitute the Sentence, the other words being 
only secondary qualificafcions (only serving to elucidate the object denoted 
by the first Word). The same would be the case with all other Words, 
taken sevei’ally. And (this is an impo.ssibility, beoause) we never re- 
cognise any single Word independently (of other Words) as a Sentence. 

52-53, “ And the fact of the existence of such a dms as the ‘ Sphota ’ 
(of a Sent, once as a whole) is to be rejected like (t.e., on the same grounds 
as) the Sphota of tho Word ; and the fact of the sequence of Words 
constitnting tho Seutenco ou the .same grounds as the fact of tho Sequence 
of Letters constituting the Word. 

63*54, “The sequonco cannot be comprehended apart (from the 
Words) (as explained with regard to the Sequence of Letters in Words); 
inasmuch as it is always the Words themselves that are cognised as having 
that order of sequence, — like an auditory cognition (which is always 
cognised as endowed with a certain order of sequence). 

54- 55, “ Wo find that the Words I’emaining tho same, the order 

of tho words is now one, and then another; and hence we would have a 
difference in the meaning of the Sentence, according to the order of the 
words (if a Sentence were only tho order of sequence of Word.s). 

55- 57. “On the ground of one Word being for the sake of another, 
some people hold that it is tho Verbal affix that, being the primary 
element, constitutes the Sentence; and the meaning of the Verb consti- 
tutes the meaning of the Sentence. But if this were the case, (in 
certain case.s) there could be no relation between the Verb and the Notins 
— as they reall}'' exist in the external World. And as a matter of fact, 
we are not cognisant of any relation among the actions themselves, or the 
Nouns themselves. 

64.B6 If order of words constituted the Sontence then the moaning of gimh 
fuUah** would ho different from that of *‘^nlclo gauh,’ which is not tho case. 

JB.Bt isfow begins the attack on the theory that the moaning of the Sentence lies in 
the meaning of the Verb. This theory is that the principal meaning of the Sentence 
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57-60. “In sucli an utterance as ‘ in a vessel rice by means of fuels 
Devadatta may cook,’ there is no mutual connection among' the objects 
(expressed by the Words) ; inasmuch as, firstly^ they are totally different 
from one another ; secondly, every one of them is an accomplished 
object in itself (there being no causal relation between any two objects 
denoted) ; and, thirdly, there is no genitive (indicating any I’elation among 
them) and as such they are independent of one another (and hence 
cannot form a Sentence, which consists only of such Words as have their 
denotations dependent upon and related to one another). And the pre- 
sence of the Instrumental case (in * ledshthaih’) removes all possibility 
of (the relation of) prosoiniity (between the objects denoted). And as for 
the objects— 'Fuel, etc., — themselves, they can be related (to the action 
of cooking) only by means of their action (of burning, and) not by their 
mere existence inasmuch as we find that when the fuel is wet (and can- 
not burn), it does not accomplish the cooking. 

60-61. “If the capability (of objects) be held to be the cause (of 
their mutual relations), — then inasmuch as these (capabilities) are* 
by themselves, immaterial (incoi'poreal), they cannot, themselves, have 
any actions ; and (in the inactive state, they can be of no use, because) 
even though they have the capability (of burning and thereby accomplishing 
the cooking), yet, they cannot accomplish the cooking, while they are inactive 
(i,e., until the fuel becomes active, and burns, it cnnnot accomplish the 
cooking). 

is the BMvanS} and this Bhuvand is oxpresed by the Vei'hal afiix ; and hence inasmuch 
as the primary element of the meaning of the Sentence is expressed by the Verb, it 
is this latter that constitutes the Sentence; the other words serving only as qualifica- 
tions to the verbal affix, and as such being only secondary elements in the Sentence. 
This theory is rejected on tho ground that even though Words may serve to give us an 
idea of tho relation between the action and agents (denoted by the verb and the 
nouns in tho Sentence) yet they do not point out any relation between such action and 
agents as really exist in tho outer world. For in certain cases we only have linked 
together in a Sentence, a certain verb, and some nouns, which may quite reasonably 
have a Verbal I’elatiou ; bub which can have no relation in the actual existing state of 
things as exemplified in the following Karika. 

61.90 “Proximity” — Proximity consists of Sequence, and as such is weaker that 
Direct Assertion. In the present case tho Direct Assertion of tho Instrumental rejects 
the proximity . . 

“As for the objects themselves, &c.’* — The sense is thus explained in the Karika : — 
The mere fact of tho words being heard together does not establish any relation among 
tho objects denoted by thorny because such utterances as, “wet with fire, &c.,” cannot 
establish any relation between fire and wetness. And so in the instance in question 
fuel by itself is not capable of having any relation with tho cooking ; consequently the 
relation between the action and objects accomplishing the object cannot be based 
upon the passive forms of the objects themselves but upon the active capacities of 
these objects, 
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61- 62. “ Even if there be a connection of these (fuel, &c.) with the 

cooking^ through their (action of) burning, &o. — then too, inasmuch as 
an action {cooking f.i.) is not capable of being accomplished by another 
action (of lurning, f.i.), it (the connection, that of being the material cause 
between the/MeZ and cooking) I’emaius as inaccessible as ever. 

62- 63. “ Kor is any relation (such a.s that of an immaterial cause 

with its effect) possible, inasmuch as they (the cooking, avid the hurning) 
inhere in di:fferent subtrates (the cooking inhering in the’ rice, and the 
burning in the fuel). (Nor can burning or the fuel being the Instrumental 
Cause of cooking, because) that {cooking) which is produced by another 
cause or means (the action of Devadatta, &c. ) cannot be said to have 
another cause (in the shape of 6imwngr, &c.). 

63- 64. Those (Euel, Vessel, &c.), that perform tlie actions of burning, 
&e. (and as such have independent effects of their own), could never 
bo the means (Oause proper) of the cooking-, and hence, how could there 
be any connection between coofcing' and such objects (Fuel, &c.) as are 
not the cause of it? {Lit. — How could they form any single sentence ?). 

64- 65. “ If it be held that the capabilities contained in the burning 
&c., are indirectly (or secondarily) applied to the cooking (and this would 
constitute a relation between the tw^o), — then (since the fuel, &c., are 
the agents of the burning, &c., and it is the capability of the burn- 
ing that is applied to the cooking), the Fuel, &c., would come to be 
the agents of the action of cooking, and it would be impossible for 
them to be instruments (as they I’eally are, the real agents being 
DSvadatta). 

65- 66. “ Because in the burning, wo are never cognisant of various 
primary capabilities; and as such, how could any such capability be 
found to be applying secondarily at the time of cooking ? 

66- 67. “ Because with the reference to their own actions (of which 

they are nominative agents), the Fuel, &o., cannot be instruments. And 

«1.88 The sense of the latter half is that the fuel could be the cause of the 
cooking, through burning -^only if the burniug were the cause of the cooking. But as a 
matter of fact the cooking not inhering in the burning this latter is nob its cause. 

ss.Si “jgfow could, &c.”*— Since there is no direct relation between them how 
can they form a Sentence? Because words that denote unconnected objects cannot 
oompoHo a soiitonoo, the necessary element whereof is that each word must bear some 
direct relation with another word in the sentence, ’ 

66.68 All secondary application is based npon some ^primary capability. And 
as a matter of fact, wo know that the Fnel, &c,, are not possessed of snob diverse 
(japabilities primarily, as those of the Nominative, tlie Locative and the Instrumental. 
And as they are already cognised in their Instrnmental capacity, they can have no 
other in the shape of Nominative agency; and hence no snoh capability could be 
secondarily applied to the cooking, 
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WO find the actions of softening, burning, liolAing (belonging respectively to 
the rice, fuel, and vessel) (and hence these cannot be the agents of 
cooking). 

07-68. “Nor can these (collectively) have any other action (than those 
enumerated), at the time of the cooking — just as singly each of them has 
only one action (and no other). Hence (if they be held to have any 
actioir towards cooking) it must be as Nominative agents (which has 
been shown to be impossible), 

68-69. “And 'fui’thei’, inasmuch as burning, &o., are not express- 
ed by the root ‘pad' (s=to cook), there can be no relation (through 
burning, &o., between the Fuel, &o., and Cooking). Because the mere fact 
of the existence of these {burning, &c.) cannot make them the means of 
any isolation (between Fuel, &c., and Cooking). 

.69-70- “Nor are these {burning &o.) expressed by any other Words 
(such as fuel, in the Sentence). Consequently the root ‘pad' must be 
admitted to bo denotative of D§vadatta’s action, and as such, could not 
have any connection with the Fuel, &o. 

70- 71. “If the root ‘pad’ itself be held to dentoo all the actions 
{oi cooking as well as those of burning, <fcc.) then, like Devadatta, the Fuel, 
«&o., would also come to be agents (of the cooking), 

71- 72. “ Because that case is held to be the Nominative, whose action 
is denoted by the root. (In the present case the root pad denoting the 
actions of burning, &c., belonging to Fuel and the rest, these latter could 
not but be accepted to be Nominatives). And since the relation with 
‘ JShdmma' (the conception denoted by' the verbal affixes) too is equally 
applicable to all (Fuel, &o.), there can he no other definition of the Nomina- 
tive (that would not apply to Fuel, &o.). 

72- 73. “At times we do come across such assertions as ‘the fuels 
cook’ (where, in the presence of various obstacles, the excellent character 
of the fuel only helps the accomplishment of the cooking) ; — and this 
would not be possible, if we had a definition of Nominative other than the 
one given above {viz., that whose action is denoted by the Verb). 

61.68 Just as for fuel, &c., singly, there is no other action than the one of burning, 
&a., so oolleobively too they can have no other action than those mentioned in the last 
Karika. And hence if their actions are secondarily applied to the cooking, they can 
only be nominatives and instruments (as they really are). 

88.89 Even if there be sijoh a relation, it could not be through burning, &o. ; since 
these are not even indicated by any of the words in, the sentence, which therefore can- 
not express any relation based upon ^burning, &o. 

11.18 The latter half anticipates the objection that we will define the Nominative 
as being that which is related to the Bhavma. The sense of the Karika is that even 
this definition will not meet the difference urged in the former half of the Karika. 

63 
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73- 74. “Among the action.^ exp mssed by a single root (as cooMng, 
hurning, &o., held to be denoted by the root pad), there can be no differ- 
ence of predominance and subordination (all actions being eqirally denot- 
ed) ; and consequently we cannot define the N'orniimtiye as that whose action 
is more predominantly denoted. 

74- 75. “ Thus then, either denotation or non-denotation of all these 
actions being equally predominant, it is not proper for the agents of these 
actions (Fuel, &c.) to have, at one time, different case-terminations (as in 

SthSlyUm, hashtJiaih, JDemdattah pacati’), and, at others, one and the 
same case-termination {vis., the Nominative, as in ‘ KdshtMni pacanti ’). 

75- 76. “Nor can burning, &e., be held to be denoted by the affix 
(the dp in paeaii); because this (affix) can only denote either the Nomina- 
tive agent (as held by the Valyfikaranas), or the action of the agent (as 
held by the Mimansaka). Consequently the Verb ‘paoati' cannot bawe 
any connection with the ‘fuel,’ &c. 

77-79; “The denotation of the root (pad) too is not always con- 
nected with the denotation of the affix. Because that which is denoted by 
the affix is the BMvann (conception); and with I’egard to this, the root 
cannot have any such denotation as will serve for either the object or the 
meajis (of the B/m'auff),-— inasmuch as objectivity is denoted (by the 
Accusative as) in ‘ PSJcani, ’ and instrumentality (by the Tnstramontal) 
in ^PdkBna, ’ and none of these is denoted by the simple root-form ^pao.' 

79-81. ^‘Inasmuch as the Injunction and the Bhdvana, are both 
denoted by the affix, the former becomes connected with the Bhdvand, 
before it comes to be connected with the denotation of the I’oot. And 
thus, when the Injunction has found its haven in the shape of the BMvand, 
even when the denotation of the root comes to be connected with the 
Sentence, it does not become the object of the Injunction. 

81-82. “Though the denotation of the root is directly asserted 
(by the root), yet it could never be (cognised as) an object of performance; 

If all actions are equally denotable by the root pad, then all Fuel, &o., must 
have always one and the same case-termination, the Nominative. 

Having shown the impossibility of any relation between the Verb and the other 
members of the Sentence, it is now shown that there can be tio relation between the 
meainug of the root and that of the affix . 

The Bhavana reqirires only three factors — the object, the means, and the process ; 
and none of these being capublo of being denoted by tlio root ‘pad,* this latter (tho 
root) cannot have any relation with the BMvana which is denoted by the affix. 

19.*1 Itis now shown that the Injunction can have no conneotion with Vedio sen- 
tences. The Injunction being more closely related to tho BMvand, naturally becomes 
connected with it and not with the subsequently appearing denotation of tho root. 

It is only that which is enjoined that can he performed ; and as the meaning 
of the root yaji has been showa to be unable of being the object enjoined, the ydga 
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sinoo activity (or performance) depends upon tlie Injunction wliioli lias 
been shown not to have the denotation of the root for its object). In tbe 
same manner we coirld show the impossibility of other objects (named in 
a Sentence), the auxiliaries vis : or subordinate Sacrifices being the objects 
of Injunction. 

82- 83. “ Consequently, we should reject the fact of the PrayajaSy&a. 
being auxiliaries to the Injunction (of the Jyotislitoma) because they 
have no connection with it (the Injunction). And this want of connection 
between these may be shown as between ‘White’ and ‘Cow’ (shown above)* 

83- 84. “In that case (of the ‘Cow’ and ‘White’) however, there 
may be a connection, in the shape of the object (the white cow") ; but (in 
the case of the Praynjas) there can be no relation between these (and 
the Injunction), inasmuch as these are cognisable only by means of the 
various Vedio sentences, which have no connection with one another. 

84- 85. “ Tims then, since none of the two (neither connection among 

the objects denoted by the Words, nor that among the words themselves) 
are found to have any other ground.s, wo would have mutual interdepen- 
dence (if wo held that the connection between the various objects denoted 
by the words occurring in any enjoining passage is.based upon and author- 
ised by the Word alone). And thus, inasmuch as the Injunction is de- 
void of the three factors (necessary in the BhavanS), it becomes devoid 
of any object (since tlia BhRvand, too cannot, under the circumstances, be 
the object of the Injunction which is devoid of the three factors, and as 
such incapable of any connection with the BhSvana), 

could not bo pcrf onnad . And -wbon yaga, ■wbiob is denoted by a part of tbe same word 
"yajeta," of which tbe latter particle denotes the Injunction, cannot be the object of 
tbe lujnnction, nothing else that is foreign to it — such as the soma, or the auxiliary 
sacrilices, which are expressed by other words — can never be tbe object of Injunobiou. 
And as such Injunction ceases to have any relation with Vedio Sentences ; and Sacri- 
fices, &o., can never be recognised as being enjoined by the Veda. 

8S.84 In the case of the “ White Cow,” when one hears this uttered by an old man 
and sees a cow brought by another man, one can come to recognise a connection be- 
tween ^vhiieness and the cow, but in this case, the cognition of the connection is based 
nob only upon the Word but upon this as aided by Sense-perception, Inference, &c. In 
the ease of the Praynjas, however, these are not amenable to any"other means of know- 
ledge, but the Word; and the Word, by itself, has been shown to be incapable of denot- 
ing any relation of these with the Injunction, therefore there can be no means of cog- 
nising any relation of the Prayajaa with tbe Injunction. Specially as the Sentences 
mentioning the Praydjas with themselves are various and have no connection among 
themselves. 

84.86 <* Mutual interdependence.” Because so long as the relation among the objects 
is nob cognised, tbe meaning of the sentence cannot be cognised. And until the mean- 
ing of the sentence is cognised, the connection among the objects cannot bo cognised ; 
since this connection has no other proof than the Vedio Sentence itself. 
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85- 8G. “ And tMs ( Injunction) cannot be connected directly (witbont 

tbe intervention of BMvanS) with, tbe denotation of tbe root and the objects 
named (in the sentence); because the Injunction being interrupted by 
the BMmnS, (on the ground of both being denoted by the affix), the agent 
cannot engage in (the performance of) those {viz., the denotation of the 
root, <bo.). 

86- 87. “Thus then, since all verbal connections are based upon the 
connection between actions and agents, <fcc. (and these have been proved 
to be imposible), — therefore all other kinds of relation must be rejected. 
And this rejection would lead to the rejection of all such relationships as 
those of master and servant, father and son, a man and his friends, &o. 

87- 88. “ Of "Verbal prefixes and Nipettas there cannot be any connec- 
tion with any (factor of the sentence). And as for a relation among 
themselves, this is never accomplished, as also is the relation of these with 
nouns, independently (of the verbs to which they are attached). 

88- 89. “ Because, unless the particles (known as Ycrbal affixes) 
qualify the verb, they do not acquire the character of the yVerhal affix. ’ 
And as for the meaning of the Sentence, they (the Verbal affixes) cannot 
qualify it, — simply because the meaning of the Sentence does not 
exist (i.e., until tbe relation of the varion.s words composing the Sentence 
have been ascertained, tlio meaning of the Sentence is 3iot cognised), 
and as such, for ail intents and purposes, is non est). 

89- 90. “If the relation of Vei'bal affixes, &c., he held to he through 
the Verb, — then (we reply) such relation with tho Verb is not possible for 
that which is not a Kotraka (that is, a noun having one of tho six case-ter- 
minations). And (Verbal affixes are -wot Karahas, because) a Noun 
(av Kdiralea) cannot signify (or define) an object {which has no existence) 
(and Verbal affixes do not signify any objects at all). 

90- 91. “As a matter of fact, these (Verbal affixes, Ac.) cannot have 
a qualifying capacity, inasmuch as they do not, and cannot, produce any 
.positive effect upon the objects denoted by other words; because all that 
-the Verbal affix, &c., are capable of doing is either to be meaningless, 
'or change the original meaning (of the word to which they happen to bo 
prefixed), or establish a meaning contrary to the original meaning. 

91- 92. “In ^ pralambatS,* &o,, the prefix (pra) is meaningless (the 
meaning of pralambats being tho same as that of lamhate). In ‘ prasada,'' 
the original meaning (of tlxe root sad — to sit) is changed (into Favour, 

8E.89 Tlio object engaged in mnet be the object enjoined ; and the root-deno- 
tation cannot be gnoh an object, on account of the Injunction having been interrupted 
. and located within itself by the BhSvanS, which has the strongest claim to it, on the 
' ground of both being denoted by ;the Terbal affix, 
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Kindness, &c.). Aud tlie mecaning of ^ praHsJithate^’ {starts) is contrcary 
(to tbo meaning of — sits). 

92- 93. “Tliat alone, wliicli adds somofcliing to the original meaning 
(of a word) without, in any way, aifeeting it to the contrary, — can he held 
to be a qualification; and not that which destroys (and completely alters) 
the oinginal meaning (as the Verbal affixes do). 

93- 94. ‘'Even in the case of such prefixes as signify such non-contra- 
dictory qualifications as ‘direction towards’ and the like (as in tlie case 
of udgaccliati, &c.), these specifications belong to the agent (because it is 
the agent who is (iualifiod by the Abhiviukhya, and not the Verb); and as 
such, they cannot be hold to form part of (or belong to) the denotation of 
the Verb. 

94- 95. “And with the agent, the Verbal affix can have no relation. 
And inasmuch as it (the Verbal affix) is distinct from the three factors 
(of the end, the means and the prooedui’e), it cannot have any relation 
with the Bhdvaml. 

95- 96. “Aud further, in the case of negative aud alternative Verbal 
prefixes and nijiHitas, any relation would only be a contradiction , — because 
for those who hold the reality of external objects, such prefixes, &c., signify 
objects contrary (to those originally signified by the simple word without 
the prefix, &o. ). 

96- 97. “Because by its own significant word, an object is denoted in 
its positive form ; and as sucli, how can it bo relegated to negativity by 
means of the negative prefixes, &c. ? 

97- 98.. “Because between the two direct assertions (‘jar’ and 
‘ non-jar ’) there is a contradiction, as between ‘ is ’ and ‘ is not.’ And 
in the case of the alternative nipdta (‘ or,’ <&c.) there is contradiction in a 
single word (a single word ‘ or,’ signifying two contradictory objects). 

98- 99. “Of these (verbal prefixes) there are no independent 

95.9S N'og.afcive prefixes, &c., aij^nify an object coutraiy to the one signified the 
original word without snoh prefix ; aud as such these prefixes cannot be said to be re- 
lated to the originally signified objects— for such would be a more contradiction, the 
prefix ‘not’ signifying the non-going and yet being related to going. 

If it bo not held to bo related to the jar, then the very nature of this latter 
would DO perverted; and this perversion of oharaotor cannot bo held to be a ease either 
of qualification or relation, 

91.93 In the Assertion “Jar or Oloth,” the “or” belongs equally to both ; and as 
such simultaneously signifying two contrary objects, it is a contradiction in itself, 

98-99 Prefixes have no meaning of their own. The meaning of a Sentence is held 
to be made up of the meanings of the words composing it. Hence in the sentence 
“ White Gow,” the moaning of the sentence is that which is mode up of the meaning and 
,of the two words. And inasmuch as both these words have meanings of their own, 
each of them comes to have a certain relation with the Scntouoc as a whole through their 
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significations, as wo have of the words ‘ cow ’ and the like; and hence the 
meaning of the Sentence could not contain any such denotation (of the pre- 
fixes independently), through which they (the prefixes, &o.) would be con- 
nected in the Sentence. 

99- 100, “ Since, later on, the Bhashya denies the fact of all the words 
of a Sentence collectively being the means (of cognising the meaning of the 
Sentence), — therefore the assertion of the Bhashya that the meaning of 
the sentence is cognised tohen all the words have teen MWered— must be 
taken as showing (or indicating) the incapability of each individual word 
(to denote the meaning of the sentence). 

100- 101. “On the ground of the non-relation of the denotations of 
Words, as shown above, the collective denotability of Words is asserted to 
bo non-existing, even though it seems to exist — because (on being duly 
considered) such collective deuotability is not cognised. 

101- 102. “If each word inidvidually wore to constitute the meaning 
of the sentence, then the ground (on which the meaning of the sentence is 
sought to be based) becomes inconclusive (doubtful) (because any indivi- 
dual word may be common to any number of sentences, and as such it 
could not invariably point to the meaning of any one particular Sentence). 
And if the meaning of tho Sentence be held to ho based upon the meaning 
of the Words taken collectively, then, since any particular combination of 
Words (foi’miug a Sentence) is not perceived anywhere else, (such collec- 
tive denotation cannot be sufficient ground (for the meaning of the Sen- 
tence), inasmuch as, being unique, it cannot serve as the basis of any 

specific denotations. The prefixes, however, have no independent significations of 
their own j and as such there is no means by which they could become related to the 
Sentence or its meaning. 

99.100 In order to show the groundlessness of the cognition of the meaning of the 
Sentence, the Bhashya has asserted that in the sentence, “ Agnihotram juliuyat svarga- 
Jiamah," none of the words signify that Heaven follows/rom Agnihotra ; and then again it 
follows with the assertion that “ this meaning is got at when all the words of the Sentence 
have been uttered.” These two assertions appear mutually contradictory. Because 
the latter assertion shows that all the words are the ground for the idea of the moaning 
of the Sentence, which the former assertion seeks to prove to be groundless. It is this 
contradiction that the Karika refers to and explains. The explanation is that the latter 
is not a final assertion, because such collective denotability is rejected later onj what 
it means is simply that the words individually are incapable of denoting tho mean- 
ing of the Sentence. 

100.101 The Bhashya denies the collective function of words. But in face of iiidi- 
vidned recognition of such collective denotability, this denial seems to be unreasonable. 
The Kai'ih a explains this seeming contradiction. It means that though the mutual 
relation among the meanings of words appears to exist, yet on careful enquiry, it is found 
that there is no such relation, and hence no collective denotativeness of words in a 
peutenoe. ; 
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argument (Just as tlie smell o£ the earth being unique in the earth alone, 
cannot prove anything with regard to any other thing). 

102- 103. “ One who holds that the meaning of the sentence is the 
meaning of the component words taken collectively, will also have some 
syntactical meaning out of such a sentence as ‘ Oow, Horse, Elephant, &c.’ 

103- 104. “ The meaning that the Word has when alone is not 
abatidoned when it appears with other words. For if a word were to 
abandon its original meaning, theix we could never have any trust in any 
Word and meaning. 

104- 105. “And (inasmuch as words only denote dasses, wlien two or 
three words are uttered together) all that we could get from them would 
be the idea of two or three classes; because even when many words are 
uttered, they cannot denote particular individuals. 

105- 107. “ If it be held that the Sentence denotes its meaning directly, 
independently of the meanings of the component Words, —then there would 
he no perceptible use for any cognition of the meaning of the Words. A.nd 
hence even such people as have not understood the meaning of the Words 
would directly cognise the meaning of the Sentence (which is an impossi- 
bility). And if (in order to avoid this you hold that) one stands in need of 
a cognition of these (meaninngs of words) then these wonld come to bo the 
means (of the moaning of the Sentence). And this has already been ex- 
plained (to be impossible on the ground of the absence of any oonnected 
relation among the Words). Thus then, we find that there is no possibility 
of any ground for the cognition of the meaning of a Sentence. 

108- 109. “Thus then, it must be admitted that the cognition of the 
meauiitigs of human utterances could be brought about by a cognition of the 
relation of) objects denoted (by the component words) — (which relation of 
externar objects is cognised by means of right notion, sense-perception, 
&c., than the Words); and the meaning of Vodio sentences cannot but 
bo groundless (inasmuch as the objects talked of in the Veda are not 
amenable to the other means of right notion, and it has been shown above 
that any cognition of the meanings of the coraponenb words alone cannot 
bring about a cognition of the meaning of the Sentence). Or, the deno- 
tation of the Vedic sentences may be based upon connections laid down 
by men, like the (conventional) denotations of such words as ' Quna 
‘ Vnltllii' &c., (laid down 'by Panini as signifying certain accents, &c.). 
Or, lastly, it may be that the Vedic sentences have no meaning at all — 
what they are made to signify is really non-existing, — being kept up by the 
sacrificial priests (for the sake of emoluments accruing to themselves, from 
the performance of sacrifices, said to be enjoined by the Veda).” 

109- 110. “And with reference to this (explanation of the meaning 
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of Veclio sentences being based npon Oonvention), it has been asserted (by 
Inference) that, in that case, being a conglomeration (of facts), like any 
common story, the Yeda (as based upon Oonvention) must be a human 
production. And (under the circumstances), since we do not know of any 
trustworthy person as being its author {i.e,, of the Veda), (as we find in 
the case of ordinary human assertions made by persons known to be trust- 
worthy), the Veda must be admitted to be invalid (groundless and false.)” 


Be^ly to the above : — 

110- 111. Though we have no other ground (for the cognition of the 
meaning of the Sentence), yet we perceive that the meanings of the words 
(composing the Sentence) are such gi’ounds, — inasmuch as the cognition of 
the meaning of a Sentence appears only when there is a cognition of the 
meanings of the words. 

111- 112. It is true that it is not possible for the Sentence (as a whole, 
independently of the Words) to express any meaning ; because, inasmuch 
as the cognition of its meaning is otherwise explained (as being based 
upon the meanings of Words), it is altogether unwarrantable to assume 
au indepondont denotative capacity in the Sentence (as a whole, apart 
from the words compo.sing it). 

112- 113. It is extremely difficult oven to assnino the denotativeness 
of the Word to lie in its component Letjiers (though even this has been, 
proved to be impossible). And as for the denotativeness of the Sentence 
lying in the Sentence, it would he much more difficult to assume this 
inasmuch as one word disappears (as soon as it is uttered, and does not 
continue till the whole Sentence has been uttered); and if we assume 
the denotativeuess of the Sentence to lie in the Letters composing the 
Words making up the Sentence, wo would have to recall the innumerable 
Letters long disappeared (i.e., iu recalling the past W ords of the sentence 
we would have to recall the Letters composing these Words), 

114-115. And further (in thus assuming), we would have to assume 
a further function, (than tho denotation of the meanings of words) of 
those (Letters) that have already had their use in (denoting) the meanings 
of words (composed by them). And by this we would also bo rejecting 

HOulU Wibfi this begins the explanation of Butra I — ^i— 25 with which the Sutra be- 
gins its reply to the above objections, detailed! in Karikas I — 110. 

114.116 While thtjre is this immediate sequence between, tho denotation of words 
and that of the aentenoo, the cognition of Letters composing the Word is followed first 
by the cognition of Words, which is then followed, by that of tho Seutenoe-moauing, 
And as such it is quite unreasonable to assume the causality of the cognition of Letters 
which is one step removed, neglecting that of the words, which is followed immediately 
by tho cognition of the meaning of the Sentence. 
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the recognised capability of Words (to denote the meaning of the. Sentence) 
and, as a matter of fact, the meaning of the Sentence cannot forego the 
causality of the Words, inasmuch as there is a denotation of the Words 
and also that of the Sentence (the cognition of the meaning of the 
Sentence following immediately after that of the Word meanings). 

115- 116. (If it be held that the denotation of the Sentence is 
cognised by means of the impressions left by the Letters composing the 
Words, then) How could a single impression (left by the Letters) bring 
about two effects (the cognition of the meaning of the Words, and that 
of the meaning of the Sentence) ? Nor are we cognisant of any other 
impression (left by the Letters) than the previous one, which gives us 
the idea of tlie (Words and their meanings). 

116- 118. Nor is a review of the past Letters possible at the time 
of the utterance of the last Letter (of the Sentence) ; inasmuch as such 
a review is rendered impossible by the intervention of the cognitions of the 
Words and their connection with the Sentence. Therefore the cognition 
of the Sentence, (and its meaning) as a single corporate whole cannot be of 
the form of the remembrance of the Letters (composing the Words of the 
Sentence) as previously heard (at the utterance of the Words). And for 
the same reason it cannot be held (as it is by the Vaiyahara^as) that the 
Sentence really is of the form of the Sentence itself (considered as a whole 
in itself, irrespective of the Words or Letters composing it). 

118*119. By tho idea of a “ Sentence ” we do not comprehend the 
specific form of tho Sentence (irrespective of the meaning) ; nor can the 
idea of the meaning of the Sentence bring about the cognition of its 
specific form (irrespective of objects as actually existing in the external 
world); — both these facts having been shown to be impossible, under 
“ QanyavUda.^^ 

119-120. Those theorists, who hold the Sentence and its denotation 
to consist in single wholes (in the shape of sphota) — some of them hold- 
ing such spTiota to have an external existence, and others confining it to the 
mental idea of these alone — , will have to assert, without any grounds, 
the falsity of the separate cognitions (that all men have) of the sever- 
al component parts (of the Sentence and its denotation). For, even if 
one were to assume the falsity (of certain well-known facts and objects, such 
as the idea of the parts of the Sentence, &o.), this (mere assumption 

il8.U8 The Karika admits the statement made in the ebjeotion, that the Sentence 
as a wliole is not denotative of the meaning of the Sentence, and also that it cannot 
be held that there is a Sphoia of the Sentence wMoh is denotative oi its meaning, this 
Sphota being irrespective of the Words and Letters and their mutual relations, &o. 

'edi':'', , ■ 
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wifcliout any reasons) could not reiecfc the (actual) cognition (that people 
have) of the ohject itself. 

121-122. The Words themselves, cognised as having only a slight 
capability (of denoting their own specific meanings), are capable of 
making up an endless number of Sentences, through the inclusion (of some) 
and exclusion (of bthera), and through the various combinations (of the 
words). And when the matter (of Sentences and their denotations) can 
be explained on the ground of these slight capabilities (of the words), it 
is quite unreasonable to assume greater (and further) capabilities (of the 
Sentences) (as would be necessitated by those holding the signification of 
a Sentence to belong to the Se>itence as a whole, irrespective of the 
Words). And (since the denotation of the Sentence can be explained on 
the ground of the denotations of the Words) therefore no Apparent Incon- 
sistency could authorise an endless number of Sentences and tlieir deno- 
tations, , 

123-124. It cannot be urged (as it is done by tbe Vaiyakarapas) that 
the idea of parts (in a Sentence) is a mistaken one, due to similarity (of the 
sounds manifesting the Sentences), Because, you do not reoognise the 
primary parts of any Sentence, either apart from itself or in any other 
Sentence, inasmuch as you hold all Sentences to he impartite wholes. And 
it is among such parts as have a reality of existence, that there could he 
similarity or dissimilarity, (And as you deny such reality you cannot 
base any ideas upon similarity of these). 

125-126. In the case of .Narasinha, (which is the instance cited by 
tbe Vaiyakarana) there is a partial similarity (with the man and the lion) 
because there are two such classes (of animals, as Man and Lion), And 
hence in this case, the parts perceived in the body of bTarasinha have a 
previous and separate existence in the two classes, — some parts of each 
appearing (in the bodji of Narasinha) and others being absent ( there- 
from). The hands, &o., are found to separately resemble those of the 

isms « Oreater capabilities, — because such tbeorists will have to assume a 

distinct capability for ea.oli separate Seuteuoe over and above tbe capability of the Words. 
A certain number of words can constitute many sentences; and one who holds the 
wvpability of words alone will base all denotations of the words as could be made up by 
the various combinations of the words, on tbe capability of words alone, Whereas 
one who admits the Splmta will have to assume a separate capability for each separata 
sentence; because, for him, the donotability of the Sentence is irrespective of the Words. 

1IS.34 The Vaiyakaranas hold that the sound manifesting each sentence is distinct. 
Butm two sentences where certain words »ro common, the sounds are much similar; and 
as such there arises a notion of the Sentences having certain parts similar to those of the 
other sentences, and pertain dissimilar parts. This gives rise to the idea of a Sentence 
having parts. 
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Irainan body; and we have a separate cognition of all these (parts, hands 
&c.), in the various human bodies we have seen. 

127. Hence the idea of the sameness of these (as appearing in the 
body of Narasihha, and in any ordinary human body) may be explained 
as being due either to similarity or to the sameness of the class to which 
these, hands, &c., belong. And hence there is a likelihood of the recog- 
nition (of the hands, &o., of Narasinha as being those seen in a human 
body). 

128. And then, if you hold the recognition of the similarity of the 
parts of Sentences to be like this (similarity of the limbs of Narasinha), — 
then the reality of the existence of parts being thereby established, the 
assumption of Sentences being without parts becomes false, 

129. The similarity, that one would assume, of a non-existent object 
with another non-existent object, would be exactly like the similarity of 
the horns of the Hare with those of the Ass ! ! ! 

130. If you hold that here too (in the case of non-existent things), 
there is a similarity of non-eoeistence (which is common to all non-existent 
things), then such similarity would exist aUiong all Sentences; inasmuch 
as, according to you, the parts of all Sentences are equally non-existent 
and as such, no two Sentences would ever be dissimilar. 

131. In the case of an object of variegated colour, we see its various 
parts, as black, &o., severally; and in the case of wine, (having the sweet as 
well as the bitter taste) we cognise one part (the hitter) to be similar to other 
objects (which are altogether bitter). 

132. In the case of a mixed cognition, we are not cognisant ;of its 
parts. It is the object of that cognition which is variegated, and the object 
has parts also (therefore the ease of the mixed cognition will not serve as an 
instance for you). 

133. Therefore the notion of similarity with regard to Words and 
Letters cannot be based upon non-existence. Nor can there be, for you, 
any such similarity (based upon parts) in a Sentence, inasmuch as you 
do not admit of any parts (of Sentences, which in your opinion, form com- 
plete wholes in themselves, in the shape of Sphbta ) . 

134. Even if the Sentences were similar to one another (even in the 
absence of any parts of these), there could not be a detaching of Letters 

IBS The other side has urged as an instance that in the case of a- mixed cognition, 
we have an idea of parts, even though, really it has no parts j in the same manner 
though the Sentence has no parts in reality, yet it is cognised as having parts ; and as 
such this cannot serve as an instance for the case of the sentence. 

18* As a matter of fact we know of such instances as the detaching of one Word 
from a sentence and the insertion of another.in its places All this could not be if the 
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and Words (from Sentences). Hefice tbere could not be an inclusion and ex- 
clusion(of Words)> (as laid down by tbe Vaiyakaranas tberaselves), inasmaob 
as there would be no substrates of these (since for you, there are no such 
things as parts of Sentences, in the shape of Words, &o.) 

135. Nor, in the absence of Words and Letters as making up the 
Sentence, can you hare any diversity of the manifesting (sounds of 
Sentences), on which diversity you could base the appai’ent notions of 
diversity in Sentences. Because Sounds (manifesting the Sphota of the 
Sentence according to you) are held to be subtile (and hence imperceptible 
in themselves, and hence incapable of having their diversity perceptible). 

136. (Being atomic themselves) the Sounds cannot produce any 
perceptible effects other than the atomic. Consequently, we could 
have cognitions only of the atomic factor of the Words (and we could 
never have any perception of Words as they are ordinarily known). 

137. Even though there be diversity and sequence among the sounds, 
yet these sounds could not hring about any such (diverse and sequential) 
manifestation, — on account of the absence (according to you) of these 
(diversity ' and sequence) in the objects to be manifested (in the Sentences, 
which you bold to be impartito wholes). 

138. (According to your theory) you could have either tbe simul- 
taneous cognition of the whole Sentence (as a whole) or no cognition at all. 
Because before the whole Sentence has been uttered, tbei’e is nothing for 
you to cognise (inasmuch as you do not hold words to form parts of the 
Sentences). 

139. And (another difficulty that you will have is that) a single Sen- 
tence (“the cloth is”) may be a complete sentence (at one time, by itself); 
and the same, when standing in need of something else (such as the asser- 
tion of the redness of the cloth), would be deficient (as wanting the asser- 

sentenoe were one inparbite whole. Beoanse in yonr opinion the parts of sentences are 
non-e»isting; and there can be no insertion or exclusion of non-existent entities. 

The Yaijakaraijas hold that the Bounds inanifestive of the Sentences are diverse 
and are endowed with a certain order of sequence; and it is these that bring about the 
notion of partiteness and sequence with regard to sentences which in reality have no parts 
and no sequence : The Karika shows that this cannot he; inasmuch as the sounds 
held to bo manifostive of the Bphotu of sentences are subtile; and as such cannot 
have any diversity perceptible. Hence the apparent diversity in the sentence cannot 
be due to the divei’sity of the sounds. 

138 Though as a matter of fact, even when a certain sense is left incomplete, we do 
not comprehend the words that may have been uttered till then. 

189 The opponent cannot assert that the Word expressing redness may be added to 
the Sentence — because one who does not admit of parts of the Sentence cannot have 
these additions and subtractions, a« shown above. 
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tion of reclness)', and this would be a contradiction; inasmncb as the same 
Sentence cannot be both complete and incomplete (deficient). 

140. If it be assumed that the Sentence of three words, known to 
have a separate Existence by itself, does not exist in the Sentence of four 
Words, — then the tree could be said not to exist in the forest. 

141. If it be held that, “the Sentence (of three Words— ‘Bring 

white cow’) is other (than the Sentence of four words, “ Devadatta, bring 
white cow”), because it is known to have a separate existence, and because 
it has a reality (by itself apart from the other Sentence,” — then Words and 
Letters too would come to be other than the Sentence (composed of these) 
(inasmuch as the words making up one Sentence are known to have an 
existence elsewhere also, and have a reality apart from the individual Sen- 
tence). . 

142. Therefore, just as the existence of smaller Sentences cannot be 
denied in a large Sentence (made up of these smaller Sentences), — so, in 
the same manner, the notions of Words and Letters cannot be said to be 
non-existent, in the cognition of Sentences (made up of these Words 
and Letters). 

143. If it be urged that, “since these (Words and Letters) are never 
used alone by themselves (but only in Sentences; and hence they may be 
taken to be as good as non estf '* — then the smaller Sentence too is used 
only in the bigger Sentence (and as such the former may also be non est). 
If it be urged in reply that the smaller Sentence is used to denote its own 
small meaning,-— then, (we reply,) the Words too are used to denote their 
own meanings. 

144. Though Words and Letters by themselves are never found to 
form part of ordinary usage (^.e., though they are never used as such by 
themselves) yet they have an existence of their own (apart from any Sen- 
tence), when the speaker wishes to use a single word. 

145. When, on having cognised a certain specific fact, one wishes 
to express only the meaning of a word, he uses either the Word singly or 
a single Letter with some meaning. 

146. At the time of studying (getting up) a certain hook, one has re- 

14:0 Ono who denies the fact o£ Words and Letters making up Sentences, must hold 
that the Sentence “Bring white cow” being a complete Sentence in itself, does not 
exist in the Sentence “ Devadatta, bring white cow.” And if this wore true, then, 
nasmuoh as the tree in the forest is complete in itself, it could not be said to exist in 
the forest. This is as absurd as the other, , 

146 On being asked ‘ Who is coming P ’ the reply is simply ‘ the King;’ or on being 
asked * Who is the husband of Lakshtni? ’ the reply is ‘A,’ i,e. Vishnu. 

149 What the student fixes in his memory, first of nil, are the Words and Letters 
by themselves. The getting up of the Sentences comes next. 
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course chiefly to the ascertainnaent (and remembrance) of Words and 
Letters, apart (from the Sentences composed of them) . 

147. And when, in such cases, these (Words and Letters) have been 
known to have an (independent) existence of their own,' — such existence 
can never subsequently be denied; because the cognition of the denotation 
of the Sentence does not in any way contradict (i.e,, is inconsistent with) 
the independent forms of these (Words and Letters, as having an indepen- 
dent existence of their own). 

148. Though these (Words and Letters) singly have not the power 
to bring about the cognition of the denotation of the Sentence, yet their 
existence remains uncontroverted, — Just as the existence of the wheel 
even when (apart from the chariot and the horse) is by itself incapable of 
action (motion). 

149. Thus then the fact of not being used by itself (which you urge 
as a premiss to prove the non-existence of the Word) becomes inconclu- 
sive. The fact of those (wheel, <^ 0 .) being seen to exist even in the 
absence of the action (motion), has been shown to apply to the case of 
Words also (since these also are seen to exist apart feom the Sentence). 
(So on this ground too, the cases of the Wlieel and the Word are not 
dissimilar). 

160. The counterblast (by the adversary) that, — “if there be an 
existence of Woi’ds and Letters (as parts of the Sentence), then there 

When the Words have been known to have an independent existence apart 
from the Sentence, the denotation of the Sentence cannot in any ■way reject their 
existence, 

148 Thongh the wheel cannot move, yet it exists all the same. In the same manner, 
though the Words, by themselves, are incapable of giving the meaning of the Sentences, 
yet their independent existence continues all the same. 

149 The argument advanced by the opponent is — " Words have no existence, be- 
cause they cannot he used by thenoselves,” and this argument is rendered doubtful 
and inconolnsive— incapable of giving the desired oonolnsion — with a view to the well- 
known fact of certain well-known objects — as the wheel &o., which are known to he 
incapable of action by themselves and yet have an independent existence of their own. 

160 Tb,e adversary’s argnment herein referred to is that, just as Words have an inde- 
pendent existence as parts of the Sentence, so too will the Letters, as parts of the Word, 
have an independent existence of their own. And so with the parts of the Letters as 
well s BO on and on, ad infinitum. And in order to avoid this endlessness, yon will have 
to rest upon some impartite entity 5 then when it does become necessary to admit of an 
irnpartita entity in the end, why not admit of it in the beginning, admitting the 
Sentence to he such an entity, thus doing away with the necessity of parts, Words, &o.? 

‘‘As in the case of afewns.”— That is, in the case of the jar, people go on assuming 
partite entities up to the atom where they rest; and those that oppose this thery of 
atoms assert that when you have to admit an impartite entity, why not admit the 
jar itself to be such an entity,, thus doing away with all tho series of parts over parts ? 
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would also be an independent existence of the parts of these (Words and 
Letters) also; and thus (going on ad infinitum) we would have to ac- 
cept the non-existence of all of these as in the case of atoms,” — can only 
serve to frighten children. 

151. Because, just as even when there are (such) ultimate (parts as) 
atoms (of the cloth), the threads, &o. (as intei'mediate parts of the cloth, 
to the downward series of its pai’ta up to atoms) have an established ex- 
istence, — so, in the same manner, even if there be parts (over parts of the 
Letters, &c.), this fact does not militate against the existence of the Let- 
ters (as intermediate parts of Words and Sentences). 

152. And further, because a certain object is found to be partite, it 
does not necessarily, follow that all its parts must also have parts; 
because though the jar is a partite object, yet the atom (of the jar) has no 
parts. 

153. Thus then, the diversity of Words and Letters (in a Sentence) 
having been held to be amenable to Seme-perception, the “Apparent Incon- 
sistency” (Impossibility) of the parts of Letters cannot reject it. 

154), The adversary has cited the case of “Root-Forms” (original 
forms of Words) and “affixes” as instances proving the non-existence (of 
Words and Letters independently of the Sentence). And these instan- 
ces are not sound, inasmuch as people are cognisant of the independent 
existence of these (Roots and Affixes). 

155. It cannot be said that grammatical words mention (Root-foi’ms 
and Affixes by themselves only as showing) certain grammatical processes 
(and not as expressing the forms of these independently by themselves). 
Because the independent forms of these (Root-forms, Affixes, &o.) are 
directly perceptible (by the Senses); and so (perceptible) is also the 
denotation of these, just like any other denotations (of Words or Senten- 
ces), 

156. Because in a Word (“rrits/iena,” f.i.) the root-form 
s)ia”) and the affix (the instrumental “ta”) are recognised distinctly one 

164 The adversary’s syllogism is— “Words and Letters have no existence, — because 
they can never be used by themselves, — just as Hoots, Affixes, &o.” And the Karika 
moans that since we are cognisant of the independent existence of Roots, &o., the exist- 
ence of these cannot prove the independent non-existence of Words and Letters. In 
fact, in rales of grammar Roots and Affixes are very often mentioned by themselves. 

166 When “T:pkshet>a” is uttered we have first of all a cognition of the original 
simple word “ Vyksha” as denoting the tree ; and then follows the cognition of the case- 
ending ta signifying singularity and instrumentality. Thus, as the two [are perceived 
distinctly one after the other, and their denotations too are cognised distinctly one after 
the other, they cannot but be admitted to have distinct independent existences of their 
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after the other (since afe first we have an idea of th.Q simple noun •orTcsha,^' 
and then of the instrumental and singular affix), And the denotations of 
these too, appearing on their own appearance, are also cognised distinct- 
ly, one after the other. 

157-159. The denotations of these (basic nouns and affixes) are cog- 
nised distinctly also through affirmative and negative concomitance; inas- 
much as we find that while the affixes — am nnd the rest — appear and 
disappear (i.e,, even when the affixes are being changed) the denotation 
of the basic noun. (“ nfjfcsh-a ” f.i.) continues the same. As for instance, 
in the two words ^‘vrhsham*’ and **vrkshena” the class ^^vrkslia’’ (be- 
ing the denotation of the simple basic noun ^^ vrhsha ”) remains the 
same, while the accusative character (denoted by the am in the former 
word) disappears (in the latteiO, ^'iid in its place appears the instru- 
mentality (denoted by thetS in ^^vrhshena"). (So much for the distinct 
cognition of the denotation of the Affixes apart from the basic noun ; 
now as regards that of the denotation of the basic noun, apart from 
that of the Affixes). In the same manner, in the two words ^^vrJcsham’* 
and ^^ghatam" the accusative character (denoted by the am present in 
both words) continues the same, while the denotation (of the Word 
‘rr/fcs/in” disappears (in the latter), and that of the word ‘‘ghata” appears 
in its place. 

160. Hence (it must be admitted that) the denotation (of a word or 
affix, or a sentence) is that which always accompanies (is invariably con- 
comitant with) these (Word, &c.). And in order to explain this otherwise 
inexplicable fact, we conclude the existence of such potentiality (of denota- 
tion) in them {i.e., Word, &o.). 

161. Though in the case of such Words as “j/wpa,” &o., the 

particle “fipa” is common, yet there is no distinct denotation (of this com- 
mon particle) which would be common to both words (as the ^^vrJcsha^’ 
is in the words ^‘vf'kham’* and “vrJcshem**)', and that this is so does 
nob militate against Words (and as such the above fact cannot militate 
against the partite character of words). 

ifiT.ua This shows that we are oognisaut of the denotations of affixes apart from 
those of the hosio nonns, and vice 'ucrea, 

1*1 Tho objection answered in this Karika is this: — '‘If the Word ‘ Vfbsha’ being 
common to the two words “Vpkaham,” andj“ Vrkshepa,” has a distinct denotation of its 
own— tlie particle iipa being common to the two words wonld also have a distinct signi- 
fication of its own ; and inasmuch as this is not the case, the distinct siguifloation of the 
word ‘ Vrksha’ should also be rejected; and hence also the fact of Words and Senten. 
oes being partite,” The sense of the reply is that the mare fact of any common particle 
not giving a distinct meaning cannot strike against the denotatiyeness and partite charac- 
ter of all words. 
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162. Because mere concomitance — either affirmative or negative — 
cannot bring about the cognition of any altogether new denotation (never 
known before). All that is done by these (affirmative and negative con- 
comitances) is that, when a certain number of denotations appear to be 
connected (with a Word), they serve to restrict the (denotative) poten- 
tiality (of the Word) to one of them. 

163. Thus then, a Word (“ wfesi^gna,” f.i.) being of a variegated form 
(containing the basic noun ^^vrTcsha" and the instrumental case-ending “iS”), 
and as such, signifying a variegated meaning (the tree and instrumentality) 
that meaning which is cognised at the appearance of a certain factor of 
such a word, is ascertained to be the specific denotation of that factor (f.i., 
instrumentality being cognised only on the appearance of the affix til, this 
affix is ascertained to have instrumentality for its specific denotation). 

164. Though the dust, really appearing and disappearing on the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of herds of cows and horses, &o., may, for once> 
be found to bo accompanied by (concomitant with) a line of ants (which may 
be passing by at that time), — yet it (the dust) is not the denotation thereof 
(of the line of ants) ; inasmuch as this has not the potentiality (of such 
denotation). 

166. Among all big animals, such as elephants, horses, <fec., we find 
a common cause of (throwing) dust, in the shape of their being hardbodied 
animals, — characterised by combination and distribution (producing an 
increase and decrease respectively in the quantity of dust thrown out). 

If the meatiinga of words were to be produced by such concomitance, then the 
presence of wpa in yu^a and Ttu^a would lead to the conclusion that it has a meaning. 
But as a matter of faot concomitance is inoapahla of producing meanings. The only 
tise of oonoomitauoe lies in this that, as for instance, on hearing the word “ VFkahep.a,” 
we find that the Word “Vrksha” may denote the tree or instrumentality ', and then 
subsequently finding the word “ V^ksha” to be present ’.in “Vj-ksham,” and knowing 
that this word is the accusative form of “ Yvksha,” and the former is the instrumental 
form — and again finding that in “ Ghatena,” though the instrumental affix is the same, 
the noun “Vrkaha” is absent, — we conclude instrumentality must be the deno- 
tation of the affix t«; and the tree only the denotation of the word “Tyksha.’* 

Oonoomitanoe only serves to regulate the potentiality of words, &o., among al- 
ready existing meanings. 

19* If mere oonoomitanoe were the ground of denotation, then in a case where dust 
has been thrown by the movement of cows, &o., if a line of ants happen to pass by, 
we could have the line of ants denotative of the dust, which is absurd. 

189 It cannot be objected that, since dust is seen to be thrown out by elephants also, 
cows, &o,, cannot be the cause of the dust. Because it is not only certain animals 
that are its causej but all hard-bodied animals — cows, horses, elephants all— are 
the cause of dust-storms, inasmuch as they are all hard-bodied j and another ground 
for asserting these animals to be the cause of dust is that an increase in the number 
of animals moving about brings about an increase in the quantity of dust thrown 
■■ ■ 65 ■ ' . . . . 
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166. And ftirfclier, as a matter of fact, we find the 'line of ants even 
without any dust hence even though it (the line of ants) may exist 
together with the elephants, &e., (causes of the dust), yet it cannot he 
the cause of it (the dust), 

167, Basic Nouns and Affixes never being used separately by them- 
selves (apart from one another), — jnst as their (separate) denotations are 
never seen, so also their non-denotability (separately, each by itself) can 
never be seen (hence it is as reasonable to assert their denotability as non- 
denotability). 


16S. Objection : — In the case of Nouns andTerbs, we find, in certain 
cases (exemplified below in K. 169 — 178), that when they are taken in 
their complete forms they do not invariably and necessarily give the 
desired meaning only, and when taken in their deficient forms (or even 
when these Words themselves are absent) (then too the desired meaning 
is expressed all the same); (and hence), it is found that their denotability 
of an invariable definite meaning is impossible, — this impossibility being 
based upon the fact of the (denotations really belonging to) other Words 
and Sentences (i.e., the impai'tite Words and Sentences, in the shape of 
the Sphota of these). 

169. “As instances of the incapability of words to express any defi- 
nite meaning, when they are taken in their complete fo)-ms, we have 

out, and so with decrease also. And it is a commonly aclsnowledged fact that a 
decrease or increase in any effect, is brought about only by decrease or increase in its 
cause. And as the quantity of dust thrown about is seen to increase and decrease, 
according as the number of animals incrensas and decreases (as combining together or 
becoming dispersed), — therefore these animals must be admitted to be the cause 
of the dust. [It is to he noted that the ant is not a hard-bodied animal], 

18S It is only an invariable and necessary antecedent that is a cause j and since 
the ant is seen even without the dust, and the dust is seen without the ants, these latter 
can never be the cause of the dust, 

191 'We see the ants in the absence of the dust. But we never see either the basic 
noun used without the affix, or the affix used without the basic nounj hence it is as 
reasonable to assert that they have separate meanings, as to hold that they have no 
such meaning. But we ffnd that they have distinct denotations, as shown iu Karikas 
157 ef. seq. Therefore there can he no ground for asserting their separate non-denota- 
tiveness, — while for asserting their separate denotativeness, there are many grounds, 
as detailed in Karika 157, &c. Hence it must be admitted that even basic nouns and 
affixes have distinct denotations of their own, 

198 From here up to K. 181 the Sphotavadi seeks to prove on the ground of the 
absence of oonoornitanoe — affirmative and negative — that words and their parts have no 
expressiveness. The word ^‘BMtnasSna '* denotes Arjuna’s brother, who is also denoted 
by the word “ BMwa** alone, ‘ 

ITO «'Vlpra,” &o., axe explained iuKSrikas 170-1775 and “ Rajua,” &o., in Karika 178 
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the words ^Viprah,* ^pacatS,* ^MUfahastmyixgBt* And 

(as iusfcauces of the meanings of woi’ds being expressed even when the . 
Words themselves are either deficient or altogether absent, we have) 
“ Riljnd JDadhyatra Gam,” where the Word (expressing the meaning)— 
appears in an entirely different form^ and as such, (sounding) like another 
Word altogether. 

170-175. “The word ^Vipra’ may be taken as consisting of ‘vi’ and 
‘pra,Vtwo verbal prefixes expressing their meanings as such; and it may 
also be taken as forming a single word ‘Fipra’ denoting the class ‘Brah- 
inaha.’ (Therefore thei’e can be no invariable coneomitarice between the 
word ‘Tipra,’ and the expression of any one of these two meanings). 
Similarly, the woi’d ‘ apraA’ may be a noun (denoting the horse) as well 
as a verbal form of the First Preterite ( Second Person Singular, of the root 
‘ pms’ to breathe). The word ‘pacais” may be a verbal form (Present 
Tense, Third Person Singular); or it may be taken as two words ,‘paca’ 
and in which latter case too ‘ tB ’ may be taken as the dual form o£ the 
Feminine Pronoun, or the Plural form of the Masculine Pronoun, or the 
Singular Dative or Grenitive of the latter; or the complete word ^pacatS ’ 
may be the form in the Dative Singular of ‘Paoan’ (the I’oot Faaa)-, 
ending in the affix patr (the Present Participle). Again ^ydtam' 
may be the verbal form (of the mot ‘ya’) in the Imperative Mood 
Second Person Dual,— or it may be read as ^ ay atom’ (when preceded by 
*paoai8'), in which case, it would he a form of the same root in the First 
Preterite, (Second Person Sihgnlar) ; or the woi’d '■ydiam- may be taken 
as a Past Participle (ending in Jcta, and qualifying a noun), in which case, 
it may be taken as Accusative Singular in the Masculiue, or Kominative 
Singular (in the Neuter). And ‘Rajahasti’ may he taken as- a com- 
pound (meaning the King’s elephant), or the word ‘ Raja’ may he taken 
as (a separate word) a form of the root Edja in the Imperative Second 
Person.. And in ‘ EasHnyagdt,’ ^HasiinV may be taken as the form (of 
the noun ‘Hasti’) in the Locative Singular (when taken as ending in the 
short i), or (when taken as ending in the long i) it may be taken as a Fe- 
minine form (in the Nominative Singular). And, lastly, ‘ agai ’ may be 
taken as a form of the root ‘gam’ in the Third Preterite (Third Person 
Singular), or as a form of the noun ^aga' (mouutain) in the Ablative 
(Singular); or again Agdf may he taken as a compound, ending in the 
kvip affix, and signifying one who eats (^diWymotmiaim {^ag&n’). 

176. “Thus then,, there being a doubt as to the real meaning (of 
words,) no definite ascertainment of the' meaning of particular words is 
possible. On the other hand, if an impartite sentence, in. the shape of 
Sphota be held to be expressive of meaniogs (indej^ndently- of the Words), 
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then there is a definite ascertainment of the meaning, through the sentence 
as a complete whole in itself (in the shape of Sphofca.) 

lyV. “ Then the meaning that is once found to accompany (he ex- 
pressed by) a word, cannot be said to always constitute the only denotatioii 
of the word; inasmuch as the same form (of the word, ‘ Vipra,' f.i.) 
wheu taken as a different word (i,e., when interpreted as the two verbal 
prefixes m and pm,) is seen to be without any meaning at all. 

178. “In the same manner, what is known to be significant (of the 
King) is the word ‘ Bdjri-,' and this word is not found in the word ‘ Bdjnd ’ 
(which too signifies the King), Similarly, the forms of the words ‘ Badhi ’ 
and ‘ Qauh ’ (originally known to he significant of the curd and the cow) 
do not exist in the expression ^ Badhyatra’ and in ‘0dm’ (though in 
both these we hare the signification of the same objects). 

179. “And when the relation of acertain meaning (the King, f.i.) has 
been recognised, with a certain particular word (‘ RajU,’ f.i.), no other 
words {‘ Rdjnd’ or ‘ Bajnah,’ &<i,,) can be held to be expressive (of that 
meaning). Nor is it possible for ns to he cognisant of the relation (of the 
meanitig) with all the modifications (of the original word known to he 
significant of the meaning), — inasmuch as these modifications are end- 
less. 

180-181. “ Therefore (the fact of the sentence being impartite having 
been proved) it must he admitted that the complete qxxalified meaning (of 
the sentence) is signified by the Sentence, independently by itself — which is 
devoid of any meanings (of Words or Letters) on account of the non-signi- 
fication (by it) of any relations between classes and generic properties (which 
form the denotations of Words, the denotations of sentences refering to in- 
dividuals), — and which is also devoid (independent) of Words and its parts, 
iu the shape of the basic nouns, and affixes, &o., &o. ; — such independent 
signification by the Sentence being through the supposed agency of its suppos- 
ed parts, assumed and laid down as such in grammatical woi'ks, for the pur-, 
pose of explaining the signifioation of the sentence to weak-minded persona 

This explains the insfcanoes “ RSjna • * &o. (urged in the second half of Karika 169 ) 
which are meant to show that even nwegative concomitance cannot explain the expressive- 
ness of words, inasmuch as in the oases cited, the meaning continues to be expressed 
even when the word known to be expressive of it has ceased to exist, e.g., the word 
“ Baja,” is known to signify the Kings aod the King continues to be signified even 
if the word “ Raja ” has been replaced by Ksjna.” 

118 « Modifications — such as ** Rajna ” “ Rajnah,” “ Riijni ’’ ■“ Rajakiya,” &o.,— of tlie 
word “ Rajs.” 

180.181 ihe sentence is independent of the words, &o., and the meaning of the 
sentence is independent of the meanings of the words s inasmnoh as words signify 
rhi$«e 9 , while sentences refer to individuals. 
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incapable of coraprebending tbe meaning of tbe sentence as a complete ira- 
parfcite -wbolo in itself.” 

182, To all tbis, we make the following reply : In all the above- 
cited instances (of ‘ Fijpm,’ ‘ Agva,* &c.) the real word is different in each 
case (the word “ Vipra ” as signifying the Brahmana being different from 
the same word as made up of the verbal prefixes vi and jsra), — this differ- 
ence being based upon the difference of some property (characteristic) or 
other, — e.g., in the case of the words “ Java ” and “ Bnja ” the difference is 
based upon the difference in the order of the Letters (which are exactly the 
same in the two words.) 

183. And as for the purpose of ascertaining the real forms of words, 
learned people have recourse to many means, — such as Order, Deficiency, 
Duacess, Accent, Sentence, Eememhrance, and Direct Assertion, &c. 

184-185. The meanings of certain parts of the sentence having been 
definitely cognised in their true forms, the other’s are ascertained as denot- 
ing meanings in keeping with the former. As for instance, in the case of a 
word which can be taken both as a noun and a verb, — those, who have 
already got at the noun by means of other words in the sentence, stand in 
need of a verb, and hence conclude the doubtful word to be a verb 5 while 
those who have got the verb elsewhere conclude it to be a noun. 

186-187. And again, the human shape being the same in any two 
persons, the fact of their being a Brahmana, &c., is ascertained by the JSe- 
memhrance of their parentage (lit. Father and Mother). In the same 
manner, the ascertainment of the fact of words being a noun or a verb is 
due to the Bemembrance (smrti) of the rules (laid down by Panini) men- 
tioning the basic nouns and their affixes (as also verbs and their affixes), ; 

188. Objection : “ Bub those who are not acquainted with these 

184.186 In the case of the word “paeate” — ^which can be both a verb and a 
noun (the Dative Singular of “paoan”), — when it is found in the sentence “ Bhoktii- 
Mmah pacate ” there is a doubt as to whether it is to be taken as a noun or a verb 5 then 
comoa the cognition of the preceding word as a noun, and then in order to complete 
tho sentence the other word is ascertained to be a verb. While in the sentence 
‘'pacate daksMy,am cieW” the verb being recognised in ‘ dehi,’ the ‘pacate’ is ascertained 
to be a noun (properly as qualifying a noun). This is an instance of the ascertainment 
of the meaning of words through SsTiieace. 

186.181 This is an instance of the ascertainment of the meanings of words through 
Bcmemirance or Smyti. Whether the word pacate is a nonn or a verb can also be as- 
certained by knowing whether it is made up of the root pac -h fe (which are called 
verbal root and verbal affix respectively by Pamni), or by the basic noun paean + 
the dative termination (called nonn and case affix, by Patiini). 

188 The fact of the non-disorimination of Brahmaijahood by those not knowing 
the person’s parentage, cannot prove that i^Brahmapahood is net based upon parentage. 
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(gpaiaraiajbical) rules could never Idius distinguisli (befeween nouns and 
verbs).” Be^ly : True : but this objection applies equally to the disoii- 
namation of the Brahmana, by those who are not acquainted •with 
the parentage of the person concei’ued. 

189. Similarly, sometimes a doubtful word is ascertained (in its ap- 
plication) by means of Direct Assertion by those persons to whom the fact 
of certain words being nouns and others being verbs is already well-known; 
—this ascertainment being due to co-ordination. 

190. Ohj : “But there could be no such discrimination (of verbs and 
nouns, specially when the form is the same, as in 'pacatS’), according to one 
who does not admit of ohsses of words (such as the class ‘noun’ &c.’ 
And (hence) the same word (‘pacate,’ fi.) could never be co^ised as both 
a noun and verb.” 

191. JReply ; True: but who is such as does not admit of such (distinct) 
classes, as the four kinds of words (“Noun,” “Verb,” “Verbal Affixes” and 
“Irregular Forms”)? In fact (even among parts of words) we have the 
classes “ Declensional Affix,” “ Oonjugational Affix,” “ Nominal Affix,” and 
“Taddhita Affix,” as also the classes “Verbal Root,” &o. (“Basic Noun” 
and the like). 

192. Even if the word be a single (impartite whole) (in the shape of 
the class “verb,” &o.), — even then, this fact does not militate against the 

In the same manner the fact of the non-discrimination of notms and verbs by those 
not acquainted with grammatical rales, cannot prove that the grammatical rules do not 
regulate the discrimination of nouns and verbs. 

1*9 *< Cci'ordwattoft”^— People who are learned have never any dbuhts as to whether 
a word is' a verb or a noun* All the doubt that suoh people have- is with regard to 
the exact meamng of words— e.flf., in the passage “ wdb7rtd« yajeta” people have doubts 
as to whether “ Odbhid” is that which sprouts up, or it is the name of a, certain sacrifice 
And then they perceive that the word ''udJbhidS" qualifies — and as such is corordinate 
with — the sacrifice which is comprehended in the said passage as being the means of the 
conception (BhavanE) of cattJa— whioh is* directlu asserted by the above passage, to 
be attainable by means of the-: “ ttdhWd ” sacrifice. Thus through Direct- Assertion it 
cornea to. be aeoetrtalned.thahVudbluil?' is -the uame>o£ a certain saorifioe which brings 
about the acquirement ol cattle. 

190 Th6:8enB6.of the objection is, that, “in the-oase ofBrahma^aswe are .cognisant of 
such different olassesi whereaa^wo are- not cognisant o£,%ny suoh classes as ‘ Noun ’ and 
‘ Verb,* &xs„ hence how could the sama word be said to be- both noun and verb; since all 
that we are cognisant of is the form of the word, which remains the same;. how could it 
be both noun and verb of which, as classes, we are never cognisant ? ” 

19* The objection that this Karikii has in view is thisi ‘\The Mlmansahd. holds 
the word to be a partita object made up of the Letters; while in postulating 
such a class as ‘Verb,’ for instanoey he admits the singularity of, these since (the 
olaas Verb is one only j and, since words,- top; as being, individuals of these classes, 
would he oQgniasd. as. being indenilaGfd with.,.the, class, theses would-be one., only; and as 
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class “Word," wliioli does nofc entirely differ (from tke Ijetters cotttposmg 
tlie word). What is meant by tbe IShSsbya — '“Letters themselves are the 
word"— is the denial of any absolute difference (of the word from the 
constituent Letters). 

193. And like the clctss “ walking,” this (class “ noun,”) too is 
manifested (made perceptible) by means of its various parts appearing in a 
certain order of sequence. Or, the manifestation thereof may be due to the 
last Letter only, as helped by the impressions left by the pieceding Letters. 

194. Or, Letters would be capable of bringing about the cognition of 
the verb and noun, &c,,) — even if the form of the word were the same as 
in the case of pUcatS ^ — by means of that property of theirs, whereby they 
are capable of manifesting another class (i.e., “Word”), 

snob this would be nothing more than the Vyakara^a theory of Sphota.” The sense of 
the reply as embodied in the Knrilca is that even though the word be identical with 
the olasses “ Terb,” &o., yet this cannot reject the class “ Word and this does not con 
tradiot onr own previous assertions, inasmuch as what we have denied under Sphota is that 
form of a Word from which all distinction of Letters, &o., has been removed ; and hence 
if the word he held to be a class not absolutely differing from, and based upon, the real 
Letters (composing tbe words), then too the passage “ Letters themselves are words," 
would only mean that a word is the Letters belonging to (having the shape and 
character of) the class “word.” This passage denies the fact of words being different 
totally from Letters ; hence if the word be held to be a class, not excluding (or totally 
differing from) the Letters, then the above passage is not contradicted. 

Such is the interpretation of the KdgikS which is also followed in the translation. 
The N. E. however explains thus : The Karika anticipates the objection that if the word 
be held to be one with the component Letters, as laid down in the Bhnahya— 
“ Letters are words” — then this means a denial of everything else besides Letters ; and 
hence how could there be any such classes as “ Terb,” &e. consistently with the asser- 
tion of the Bbashyl, The sense of the Karika in reply is, that what the 
Bhashya means is only the denial of such a thing as Sphota which is held by Taiyaka- 
ranas to be something totally different from the Letters (and this is what is meant by 
the Bhashya asserting that word is the Letters themselves and not a sphota). But the 
classes “Verb,” “Noun,” &o., are such as are not totally different from the Letters, just 
like the olasB “ Sound and as saoh these cannot be said to be denied by the passage which 
only denies an entity — like the Sphota — totally diBEercnt from, and having no connection 
with Letters, inasmuch as the class Verb, &o., as held by us is based upon Letters j and 
as such is not absolutely different from and unconnected with them . 

198 Just as “Walking” is manifested by the various motions of the body appear- 
ing one after the other, so the class “Noun” is manifested by the various Letters 
composing it appearing one after the obl%6r in a certain order of sequence. In this 
view all the Letters are held to be the manifesterg. In the view propounded in the 
second half of the Karika it is the last Letter of the word which is the manifester, the 
preceding ones only acting as its auxiliaries. 

19* Having shown the possibility of such classes as "Verb,” &o., the author now 
gives up this position, on aooount of the uselessness of such an assamptiouj inasmuch 
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195. Tliougli of these (verb, riouii, &c.) there are no well-defined 
groups, like a Forest or a Zwie, yet it is possible to have distinct usages of 
the verb, &e., as classes. 

196. The same explanation holds good with the idea of the Verbal 
Boots, Affixes, and tlieir Denotations, as forming so many classes. And 
these cannot be said to be conventional and as snch non-eternal; because 
the forms of Taddhitas, verbs, and words ending in nominal and verbal 
affixes, are all recognised (remembered) by learned people to be eternal 
(inasmuch as we come across such words and expressions in the Veda also). 

197. ISTor can it be held that, like the affix “^ap” (which is a con- 
jugational sign assumed by Panini to lie between tlie root and the termina- 
tion for the purpose of the pronunciation of the vowel ‘a’), — this division 
into nouns, vei-bs, &c., is merely optionally assumed, for the purposeof giving 
an optional name to words by which we could mention certain words toge- 
ther. (This cannot be held) because that (word), of which a distinct form 
(in the shape of individual nouns and verbs, &c.) is used (by persons, as well 

as the cognition of these, “Noun,” "Verb,” &o., is explained even without postulating any 
such clasaefi as " Noun,” &o., aa being brought about by the Letters themselves, and the 
property whereby Letters are held to manifest the class “ Word ” is only the cala- 
mity of ex^iresithig some meaning ; and as this is applicable also to the case of verbs and 
nouns, &o., we can quite reasonably hold that the idea of these — Noun and Verb, &o.-~is 
due to the Letters as expressive of a certain meaning, helped by the impressions left by 
grammatical rules, regulating the application of these names (Noun, &o.) to certain defi- 
nite words. Thus then, it is proved that (Noun, &o.} are real entities, and the idea of 
these, is not devoid of a real substrate, 

19^ In the case of a forest we find that it is a group of trees, and a Line to be 
group of living being's— elephants, f.i.; and this leads us to discriminate between the For- 
est and the Line, In the case of Nouns, Verbs, &o., on the other hand, there are no well- 
defined groups of these wherein they are separately eimnoiated — as that these words 
are Verbs, and these Nouns, Even though there is no such distinct enunciation and 
grouping of these, yet we can always definitely ascertain— whether a word is a Verb 
or a Noun — by means of their signifioations, with the help of the rules and nomen- 
olatnres laid down in grammatical works. And we can regulate the usage of these 
aooordingly. The grammatioal rules lay down distinct, charaoteristics common to all 
Verbs, f.i,, by which we could even use the name " Verb,” as a class including all words 
having those characteristics. 

19* Tlie notion of Verb as a class inoluding all Verbs is based upon the fact of all 
words known as Verbs denoting certain actions of some objects, which are hereby in- 
cluded in the common name “ Noun,” because such is the character laid down in gra - 
matical words as being common to all Verbs. In the same manner, in the case of the 
common name "Root” the commonality is based upon the fact of all that are known 
as ^‘roots” denoting actions. 

The second half means that though the common names “Root,” “Verb,” &o,, are 
based on grammatioal rules, yet the individual Verb, &o., cannot be said to be non-eter- 
nal, aa being based upon these human conventions j since the fact is that the individual 
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as iu tlie Veda, as related to certain actions and objects) cannot be a mere 
means (optionally) assumed, only for the purpose of fulfilling some second- 
ary object, as the pronunciation of the ‘ a’ in the middle of words, (as in the 
case of the affixes “§ap,” &c.). 

198. And our theory is not affected by the uncertainty of the 
limits (of Bases and Affixes) due to the difi'erence (of opinion) among those 
laying down these (Bases and Affixes.) 

199. Because (this discrepancy can be set aside on'the ground that) 
that form (and limit) is correct which is authorised by trustworthy pei'sons 
(like Panini, &c.). Or, where there is an equal authority (for both forms), 
we must admit both to be correct, the acceptance of one or the other being 
optional. 

200. In fact, (even though there bo a diffoi'enee of opinion, yet it is 
only in the details of the form of the Base or the Affix, as to whether it is 
to end in ti or a ; and) there is no difference of opinion as to a certain part 
of a word being the Base and the other the Affix. And as for the remain- 
ing, optional * 9 ap’ or con jugational sign ‘a’ inserted between the Root and 
its termination for the sake of pronunciation, these may be optionally 
regarded to be subsidiary (either to the Base or the Affix) (and since these 

* 

words are always recognised to be eternal; and all that the rules do is to lay down 
certain properties that are oommon to all words signifying action (for instance) which 
on this ground, come to be included in the common name “Verb.” 

1*8 This anticipates the following objection : “ If tho division of words into 
Nouns, Verbs, Affixes, &o., be real and eternal, then there could be no difference of opinion 
as to the limits of these, while as a matter of fact, we find that there is such difference — 
e.fir., some people call the same affix “ ati,” while others call it ” ti ” ; some people 
name the root ( « cook), as “ paoa,” while others name it “ paoati.” Thus, since there 
is this discrepancy, the division into Verb, Noun, &o., must be admitted to be merely 
conventional, based upon the assertions of different persons.” 

Why this discrepancy does not effect onr theory is shown in the following 
Kariku. 

1®* The difference of opinion among authorities — admitted in the second Karika. 
— refers only to accents, &o., (with regard to which certain acknowledged authorities 
differ) and not with regard to well-ascertained definite entities — like Nouns, Verbs, &o., 
with regard to which there is, or can be, no difference among recognised authorities. 

800 Since the Base has a distinct signification of its own, apart from that of the 
affix— there can be no difference of opinion as to a certain part of the word being a 
Base, and the rest an Affix. The only differrenoe possible referring to miaordetails 
cannot affect our position. 

“ O-ptional Afrnces ” — In certain instances it happens that when a certain affix is 
added to a certain Base, the resultant word becomes unpronouncable — and then, for tho 
sake of pronunciation, people assume the presence of certain supernumary affixes 
which, bring about the addition of certain vowels enabling ns to pronounce the word ; — 
“ 9 ap ” is one such affix. 

66 
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H,re optional, any difference of opinion witli regard to these cannot affect 
our position) . 

201. Just as in the case, of smoTce, it is only a certain part of it (.the 
fact of its belonging to the class “ smoke ”) which leads to the Inference of 
Mre ; while its other parts (the fact of the smoke being ihistyyVitpoury, &c.) 
are common to many other objects, (and as such do not help to bring about 
the inference of Fire) ; — so, the same may be said to be the case in the 
present instance (of optional Affixes). 

202. And just as in that case (of smoke), (even though the factor of 
its colour is of no use in the Inference, yet) that factor (of colour, &c,) 
belonging to the smoke eternally, is not rejected (or removed fi’om the 
smoko), — so, too, in the present instance, even though a part of the word 
(in the Optional Affix) is not expressive (being added only for the sake of 
the facility of pronunciation, and as such having no meaning), yet it con- 
tinues to exist as eternal. 

203-204 In cases when the Affix being eliminated, the Base alone 
remains — as in the case of words ending in the affix Ttm'p , — or, when the 
Base itself being eliminated, the Affix, pure and simple, remains,— -as in 
the case of the word “ adhuna ” ( — wm'), — we must admit that the single 
factor remaining lias the potentialities of both (Base and Affix), through 
tlie natural capability of wox’ds (which is diverse) ; as for instance, in a 
sentence the capabilities of words ending in nominal affixes are various and 
diverse, 

205. Some people assert that in the above instances the simple Base 
or Affix expresses the double meaning (of both), because the presence of 
the one part (Base or Affix) leads to the inference of another (Affix or 
Base respectively). Others declare that the one part of the meaning 
(of both) (denoted by one factor) indirectly indicates that of the other 
(factor). 

206. Bat, this latter explanation is incorrect; because in the cogni- 
tion (of the double meaning expressed by the single factor) there is not 

SOI In the case of a word within which an optional affix has been inserted, we conld 
ns reasounbly explain that in the case of such a word it is only certain parts of it (such 
as the real Base and the real Affix) that bring about the cognition of the denotation 
while the other part (consisting of the optional affix) is of no use in that cognition- 
just ns the colour of the smoke is of no use in the inference of Kre, 

808 -S 04 The word “ Agnioit ” is made np of “agni” + ‘'oV- + “k:vip; ” but the re- 
snltant form is “ agnioit ” only, there being no trace of the affix. Similarly “ adhuna ” 
■»“ Idam” + " adhuna,” whore there is no trace of the Base, “ Idam,” Words ending in 
nominal nffiases, cfc . — as f.i,, the simple word ‘f Aupagava,” which merely looks liko the 
word “ Upagu ” slightly transferred, denotes so much as “ the son of Upagu from his 
own lawful wife.*' 
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tile sliglitesfe tinge of iiidiroetneBS on Indication ; inasmuch as in tbe case 
of wordB ending iu Icvip f.i,, the moaning that we cognise is wholly in its 
primary and direct form. 

207. And further (there can he no indirect Indication in the above 
cases, because) the soiouoe of grammar does not treat of such indirect 
functions of words, as Indication, etc. ; inasmuch as what the science does 
is to ascertain the direct denotation of the directly expressive word, when, 
in any word, there happens to be a commixture of the Indirect functions 
(of Indication, etc., with those of Direct Denotation). 

208. [IsTor can the double meaning be due to Inference as asserted in 
Karika 205 ; because] we are never cognisant of any concomitance between 
the denotation of the Base and that of the Afi&x (and without such con- 
comitance the presence of one cannot lead to the Inference of another). 
[Hor can it be urged that at the time that the compound, “ agnicit” is 
being expounded — as “ agnind cinofi ”— there is a concomitance between the 
meaning of the Base, the root “ cit,'* and that of the affix Ttvip in the 
shape of the ‘ nominativity ’ to the 'present action denoted by the tip iu 
‘ cinoH;' and this ooncomitauce of meanings would lead to the Inference 
of the meaning of one factor from the presence of that of another factor, 
because] the only means that there is of comprehending the meaning of 
a sentence, lies in the meaning of the words (composing the sentence), as 
they are used by persons, (and in the case in question, people always use 
the word “ agnieit and as such for the comprehension of the word we 
cannot reasonably have recourse to such woi’ds as have not been used) . 

209. And further, inasmuch as the I’oot “ cit ” is also found to be 
accompanied (at times) by verbal affixes (Imperative) (just as it is found 
to be accompanied by h'oip in “ agnieit ”), — the presence of the simple 
root cit ” in agnieit ”) would also he free to lead to the cognition, 
by Inference, of the denotations of those (verbal affixes) ; (and there would) 

sol The sole purpose of the science of grammar is to show what words are directly 
denotative of what meanings : in order to distinguish these from the meatiinga in- 
directly indicated or suggested. Hence a word — such as the one ending in Icvip — ^ 
which grammatically is always in the form of the Base alone, can never be said to partake 
of any indiroot expressiveness ; hecauso in that ease such a word would never have a 
pure direct denotation, and hence wo would have, in grammar, an affix which can 
give sense only when recourse is had to the indirect functions of words. 

20* Another reason why such oonoomitance cannot lead to Inference is that the 
meaning of the affix “ hvip is not always accompanied by that of the root “ cif iicr 
is tho latter always accompanied by tbe former, inasmuch as the affix Tevip may be 
added to any root; and any other affixes may be added to the root “ cii;” there- 
fore there being no invariable oonoomitanoe between tbe two, the moat necessary ele- 
ment of Inference fails ; and consequently no Inforenco is over possible, This is shown 
in the fallowing Karika. 
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be no ground for explaining ‘‘agnicU ** as “ agninS, oinoU,’* since it would 

1)0 as reasonable to explain it as ‘‘ asrm'wcinoii,” etc. 

210. Nor is it proper to asstime the presence of both the Base and 
tlie Affix in the single factor (Base or Affix left affcer the elimination of 
the other factor) ; because, (rather than have recourse to such a complex 
and unreasonable assumption) it would be very much better (and simpler) 
to assume the presence of the dual potentiality (in the single factor). 

211. Because knowing the exact exteiit of the word (be it either in 
the form of tlie Base alone, or in that of the Affix alone) — how, in the 
first place, could we, in the absence of any such directions laid down in 
grammatical works, assume its multiplicity (i.e., the fact of its containing 
both the Base and the Affix)? and then the potentiality (of the two factors 
thus assumed to exist in a single factor, which latter assumption is still 
more difficult to make, as shown in the last Kai'ika). 


212-213. There remains the case of ** Dadhyatra^'’ where the word 
(denotative of the Dadhi) is not like the one originally known (to be de- 
notative of it). In this some people hold that the word (denotative of Dadhi, 
in ^^Badhyatra ”) is the same word (as originally known to be denotative of 
it), only affected by the immediate sequence of a vowel (the a in “ atra ”) j 
and inasmuch as the same word (“Dad/ii”) is recognised (in “Dadhy- 
aim”), the meaning too as cognised (by “Dadhi'’ in “ Dadhyatra ”) is the 
same (as that cognised in “ Dadhi ”) ; the only difference that there is, is 
the cognition of the “i ” (of “Dadhi ”) as “ ya ” (in “ Dadhyatra *’), which 
is due to the immediate sequence of the “ a ” (in “ atra “). 

214, Or, the explanation of this, according to onr own theory, is 
that even though (iu “ Dadhyatra ”) we have “ ya,” — yet its potentiality 

SW Because it is always simpler and more reasonable to assume new potentialities 
which are imperceptible forces, than to assume new ohjeots, which are always percep- 
tible, and as auch, any assumptions of such as are not to be perceived, look absurd on 
their very face, 

Sll We know exactly how far the root ” Cit“ extends ; and then it is altogether un- 
reasonable to assume that it contains both the root cit and the affix Icvips aud thus it 
becomes far more unreasonable to make the further assumption of these assumed factors 
having potentialities of their own. It is much more reasonable to assume a multiplicity 
of potentialities ; because as a matter of ordinary experience, many words actually have 
various meanings based npon various potentialities ; and ns such it is not unreasonable 
to assume a multiplicity of potentialities in the root and 

S18.SI8 For the difficulty with regard to this, see Knriku 178. 

SW The word in ''‘Dadhyatra” is actually different from “Dadhi;” still the mean- 
ing denoted by the one is the same as that denoted by the other ; because the Sutra 
“li-o lays down that when *i’ is followed by ‘ a ’ <fco., one ought to pronounce 

‘ya’ in its place j and this means that the meaning of such a word ending in 'ya’ 
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of tienoting tlie denotation of tlie word DadM," is recognised, in accord- 
ance witli-tbe specific definition (of * ya’ as laid down by Panini in the sntra 
“ Iko yanaci ”). 

215. And further, we find that one who has never heard the word 
“ Badhyatra" and who has never realised the definition (laid down in the 
suira “ Iko yanaci '') does not comprehend the expx’ession. “ Dadliyatra," 
even though he knows the meaning of the word “ Dadhi ” (and this shovrs 
that the word contained in “ Badhyatra ” is not identical with “ Badhi ”), 

216. And the fact of the impossibility, — of the cognition of the rela- 
tion (of all the transformations of a word, “DadAi” /.i., with the single 
denotation of the original word “DadW ”) on account of the endlessness (of 
the number of transformations) (as urged in K. 179), — can be explained 
on the ground that it would not be very difficult to cognise such a relatipn, 
in accordance with the specific definitions (of the various transformations, 
as laid down in Panini’s sutras), or with the explanations (of the relations) 
supplied by (learned) people knowing it (the relation) fully (i.e., in all its 
hearings). 

217. Ohj ! — ”But, (in the case of ‘ JDad/iyaira’) we have no definite 
cognition as to the extent of the word (signifying the curd) — as to 
whether it ends in a vowel (‘i’) oriu a consonant (‘ya’); and in the absence 
of such cognition (of the word) we cannot have any definite idea of its 
significations.’’ 

218. To this we reply that if we were to analyse the expression 
Dadhyaira,” separating the word signifying the curd), the word (as 

ending in ‘ya’) would become incorrect (inasmuch as there is no such 
word as ^^Badhya”) ; while, so long as its form (“Dadhya”) remains in 
close contact (i.e., not separated from the following word), it is correct 
in accordance with the dictum (of Panini — viz: “Iko yanaci^) 

219. And hence in this condition (of contact) we comprehend the 
meaning of the word (signifying the cui'd), even though its limit is not 
ascertained. And hence, even when the words are not separated, they are 
cognised to be two different words, on account of the difference in their 
significations (distinctly recognised, one apart from that of the other). 

220. Or, as a matter of fact, in this case, we do recognise the limit of 

(as “ Dadhya") is the same as that of the word ending in ‘ i ’ (when the ‘ ya ’ is such as 
is pronounced in the place of ‘ i ’ followed hy ‘ o’). 

The sense of this objection is that if the wprd (signifying the cnrd) as con- 
tained in "Dadhi/atra” he held to be other than the original word Dadhi," then it 
would be impossible to realise the form of such a wordj and hence it could nob have 
any meaning ; because unless the exact form of the word is cognised, its meaning can- 
not he oomprehended. 

WO In “ Dadhyaira" ,ib is always cognised that the former word ends in a 
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the word, knowing it to end in the consonant (“ya”) ; but we are unable fcd 
mention it (separately) (because in that case it would become incorrect). 
(It is so) since it is that (word ending in “ya”) alone which is always 
oompt'oheusible (in analysis) only as the word ^''Dadhiy - — as in the case of 
& N'itijasamdtsa.” 

221. The above (explanation of the case of “ Dadhyatra'’^) supplies 
the answer to the^ob 3 ection 8 with regard to the) words “ a ” and 
^^Mdjnd” &o., (as urged in K. 169), Because (in ^^Boijnd” as in “Da- 
dhyatra'^) a certain part (that part which signifies the King apart 
from instrumentality) is similar to, and synonymous with, the other word 
though the two are different words altogether (like “Dad!M ” and 
^*Dadhja”). 

222-223. The fact of the non-cognition of the meaning of the word 
‘■‘Brahmana,” in the word Btdhmaria-vastfa'* (which is the technical 
name of a certain kind of cloth), is explained on the ground of the latter 
word being an altogether new word, and as such, having a limit alto- 
gether different (from that of the word “BrShmana”). Bor, Who is there 
that does not admit the fact of the general being set aside by the ^artioular ? 
And hence, the word “Brahmana” being the general word, is neglected 
when appearing in a word which has another limit (i.e,, in the woi’d 
^^Brdhnana-vastra” which ends in ‘Vastra,* and z'estriots the meaning of 
the word “Brahmana,” signifying as it does, a particular kind of cloth), 

224. When, however, the word “Brahman.a” is pi’onounoed as a 

oonsonant ; and thus as wo have a cognition of such a word distinct from the other word^ 
the cognition of the difEeront significations of the two words follows. The fact of one 
being unable ho separata the words in so many words cannot bar our cognition of their 
difEereub significations. As for instance in a NityaaamSsa’* Kumbhalcdm f.i.) 
the fact of our being unable to mention the two words (“Kumbha” and “Kara”) 
separately, does not stop the diatinot oomprehansion of the meanings of the two words. 
And again, just as the word “ Kumbhahdm” is always analysed as “ Kimbham KaroU,’’ 
when the Karoti in the analysis is another word than the Kara in the compound, though 
the two atesyuonymoua and in analysis, the “ Kara” must always be comprehensible as 
“ Karoti”},-— ao exactly in the same manner " Dadhyatra" is always analysable into 
“ Dati/it ” and “atra” where “ Dadhi” is a" word other than ‘^Dudhya,” though tho 
two are synonymous, and the word “ Daihya ” must be comprehended, in analysis as 
Dadhi.” 

m-as The sense of this is that the word “ Brahmaua-vastra ” has no connection 
with the word “ Brahmapa j ” and as such it is only proper that the meaning of the 
latter should not be cognised in connection with the former ; and hence this want of 
cognition cannot affect the partite character of words, &c. Because the word “ Brah- 
ma^ia-vastra ” is an altogether different word having an altogether different signifioa- 
Mon,,. 

W* .When the word ‘ D€vdatta’ is pronounced as a whole, as a name, people do not 
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distinct wotd, apart (h'om the word then, who can 

deny (or neglect) its own specific meaning, — as in the case of the words 
“Devadatta” and the like ? 

225. Similarly, in the case of the word “ since the whole 
is known to he an independent word, having an independent signification 
of its own, in the shape of a particular plant, — the meanings of its parts 
(“opw” and “fcarna”) are completely neglected. 

226. Though the parts (of the word “apmJfcar^a) have their signifi- 
cations sometimes neglected, on account of the compound appearing in a 
context which allows only of the distinct signification of the whole (as one 
independent word), — yet at times, even as memhers of a compound, as well 
as separate words, their own specific meanings are distinctly comprehended, 

227. As for the words “gro” (cow), “fuhla” (white) and the like, we 
never find their specific significations neglected, — whether they appear in 
compounds or singly by themselves ; and as such, where could they he said 
to he meaningless ? 

228. And inasmuch as the meaning of a sentence is always compre- 
hended in aocordance with the meaning of the words (composing the Sen- 
tence), — the fact of the sentence having a qualified (particular) signification 
cannot point to the fact of the sentence being independent (of the words). 

229. For us, even in the signification of the sentence, the words 
(composing it) do not lose their significance (potentiality) j and it is only 

mind the signifloations of the words “Deva” and “Datta.” When, however, the word 
“JDera” is pronounced apart, one cognises its own parfcionlar signification. What leads 
to the neglect of the meaning of the word—** Brahmnna ” in Brahmana-vastra ” is only 
the presence of another limit (Vastra) — when this presence is removed, the cognition 
of the meaning of the word ** Brahmaria” is clear and unavoidahle. 

W When the word “ Acvaharpa” occurs in a context where plants are enumerated, 
there can he no cognition of the meanings of “A^va” and “Karpa,” But when a 
rider says ** Bring the Acva” we comprehend the meaning of ‘ A 9 va’ as a horse ; simi- 
larly when one says “pierce the Karpa,” this word is comprehended as denoting the ear ; 
and also in a compound such as in the chapter on * A 9 vamedha’ — ^it is said “a9vakarnam 
sammarshti” where we cannot but comprehend the sentence as signifying “ washes the 
ear of the horse.” 

887 Thus all words mast be admitted to have distinct significations of their own. 

Sas since the sontonoo only signifies the connection of the meanings signified hy the 
ivords composing it ; therefore it can have no significance apart from the words ; and as 
such it cannot be an entity apart from, and independent of, the component words. 
(Noto that the author of the Vartika is an “ Abhihitanvayavadi" as contrasted with 
Prabhakara who is an“ Auvitabhidhanavftdi.’*) 

8S9 This anticipates the objection that if the meaning of the sentence be derived 
from the meaning of the sentence, then this latter loses all direct significance. The sense 
of the reply is that the signification of the sentence is not entirely devoid of the poten- 
tiality of the words. And though the expression of tho individual moauings of words 
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becaaso the direct function of the words ends in the signification of their 
own individual denotations, that we hold the meaning of the sentence 
to be deduced from the meanings of the words (and not from the words 
directly). 

230. Even if the signification of the sentence be not directly Verbal, 
yet the significations of the words cannot but be directly Verbal. Because 
in the case of these (latter) there is no possibility of any intervening 
agency between the word itself and its meaning, — as there is in the case of 
the signification of the sentence (between which and the words, the agency 
of the meanings of the words intervenes). 

231. And these (words through their meanings) (as composing a sen- 
tence) signify a connected meaning, (which comes to be recognised as the 
meaning of the sentence) and which is necessarily concomitant with 
them; inasmuch as the existence of a generic entity (the meaning of the 
word, which denotes only a generic ‘class’) is not possible without particu- 
lar entities (the generic denotations of the individual words, as qualified 
and specified by the connection of one another). 

232. Nor can the mere pi’esence of such concomitance make the cog- 
nition (of the meaning of the sentence from that of the words) an inferen- 
tial one. Because inasmuch as the meanings of the words would form 
part of the conclusion, they could never constitute the inferential indi- 
cative. 

233. The meaning of the sentence is always cognised as colored by 

happana to intervene between the word and the meaning of the sentence,— yet this is 
only beoauae the words themselves can improperly express their own meanings ; and 
since the expression of these alone (unconnected among themselves ) cannot serve any 
purpose in the sentence, wo deduce from these the meaning of the sentence, which is 
thus dne to words alone ; and as such is as directly Verbal as anything can be. 

831- Tbis is in reply to the objection urged above (in K. 4.) that the words cannot 
signify the meaning of the sentence, because the words signify something different 
from the meaning of the sentence. The sense of the reply is that the meaning of the 
sentence is nothing more than the relation subsisting between the meanings of the 
words composing it. And as the generic denotation of each word is onfy speoilied by 
its relation with .another word, the meaning of the sentence is nothing more than 
the specified forms of the denotations of the words. And as the specified form is 
neoassarily concomitant with the generic forms, the common fact of invariable concomi- 
tanoa points to the agency of the words in the signification of sentences. 

888 The conclusion sought to be proved is that the meaning of the sentence is the 
moaning of the words specified by their mutual connection (which connection consti- 
tutes the meaning of the sentence). And in order to prove this, by Inference, if tho 
premiss be ‘because this connection is oonoomitant with the moaning of words,’— then 
the premiss becomes a part of the conclusion. And since this is so, the cognition cannot 
be said to be an inferential onb. 

888 This means that in an Inference the major term {“ Fiery ”) is something entirely 
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(i.e.y in the shape of) the meaning of the words (connected together) ; and 
these latter (meanings of words) do not signify the former (the meaning of 
the sentence) independently of themselves; — as the smohe signifies the 
presence 0 / ,/ire (which is totally different from the stnoXje itself). 

234-235. ISTor is it possible for these (the meanings of words) to qua- 
lify the meaning of the sentence (as the Fire qualifies the particular place, 
mountain); because, the latter is not cognised previously to the cognition 
of the former, as the place (mountain,) f.i. is (previously to, and apart 
from the Fire). Because, as a matter of fact, we obtain the cognition of 
the meaning of the Sentence, which is in itself non-existent (as ail 
independent entity by itself), from (the meanings of words only); or else, 
how could it (the meaning of the sentence), — consisting, as it does, of the 
relations of nouns and verbs, &o.,— be cognised previously (to the cogni- 
tion of the meanings of the component words) ? 

236. So long as the ohjecb (the moaning of the sentence) itself is not 
cognised, it is not possible to have any idea of its qualification; and pre- 
viously (to tlie eognitiou of the meanings of the words) there is no moans of 
oomprehenduig the meaning of the sentence, (Therefore the meaning of 
tlie words can never he cognised to be the qualification of the meaning of 
the sentence). 

237. And if (the meaning of the words be at all cognised to be 
the qualifications (of the meaning of the sentence), after this meaning of 
the sentence has been duly comprehended, — then, the meaning (of the 
sentence) having already been known, what would be left (unknown) to 
be known (by Inference) ? 

238. Even invariable concomitance of the meaning of words, the 
meanings of sentences do not stand in need of. (That is to say, in bring- 
ing about a cognition of the meaning of the sentence, the meaning of words 
do nob require invariable concomitance). ‘ Hor is this (invariable concomi- 
tance) easily cognisable, with regard to all the words at one and the same 

distinct; from tlie middle terra (smoke) ; wMle in the present case the meaning of the 
sentence is not so different from the meanings of the words. This shows that the minor 
premiss of the syllogism would not he possible. 

884.885 The mountain is known previously, and apart from, the Fire : hence the 
latter is latterly cognised as existing in, and as such qualifying the monntain. In the 
case in question, however, the meaning of the sentence is never known, either previous- 
ly to, or apart from, the meanings of the words composing itj henoe it oan never bo 
qualified by them, 

*87 The Inference is sought to bring about the meaning of the sentence; but no 
premisses are possible until the meaning of the sentence has been duly cognised ; conse- 
quently the meaning of the sentence oan never he said to he cognised by Inference. 

888 The words are not heard simultaneously 5 henoe there oan never be the cogni- 
tion and the concomitance of all these : simply heoause they are never concomitant. 
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time, inasmuch as (at any time during the nfcterance of the sentence) some 
words have already gone before, some are yet to come, and some are yet 
hidden. 

239. Nor is it possible to infer the meaning of one sentence from the 
relation (concomitance) of the meanings of the words (composing that 
sentence) with the meaning of another sentence,— because the meanings 
of words are different (in the two sentences). Or, if these (meanings of 
words) were exactly* the same, the sentences could never be cognised as 
different (i.e., the words and their meanings being the same, the sentences 
would be identical; aindthe difficulty of a proper and timely cognition of 
invariable concomitance would remain the same). 

240. If it be held that we are cognisant of the relation (concomi- 
tance) of words in general with sentences in general (and this concomitance 
would lead to the inference of the meaning of the sentence), — then (we 
reply that), in that case there would be uo cognition of the meaning of any 
particular sentence} and all the cognition that we have, of the meanings 
of sentences, refers to particulars (and not to generalities) (and as such it 
could never he brought about by any Inference based upon the relation 
of generalities, a.s held above). 

241. It has been proved above that, even in the absence of any cog- 
nition of relations, we have the validity of the means of cognition (as in 
the case of Apparent Inconsistency, &c., where we have no cognition of any 
relations). And, as for a comprehension (of the meaning of the sentence), 
ibis explicitly known to all men. 

242. Por, even when the meanings of the words (i.e., the objects de- 
noted by them) have been cognised elsewhere, (i.e., in places other than 
the one talked of), — as in the case of the description of events in 
remote countries, — if the assertion comes from a trustworthy source, our 
comprehension (of the meaning of the sentence) is not in any way retarded. 

243. If it be urged that, “ this would be a case of inference from the fact 
ai. non-contradiiction of trustworthy assertion (as the premiss)” — (we reply 
that) such a premiss would only establish the certainty (of the truthfulness 

This is in reply to the objection that oonoomitanoe may be recognised by the 
sentence, and may serve as the ground of inference of the meaning of another sentence. 

SAl The sense of the second half is that, even in the case of Inference the validity of 
the conclusion is not based upon any cognition of relations; since a conclusion is valid 
only as not denied by any contradictory fact known to be trne; and this non-contra- 
diotlon of a well-reoognised fact is also common to the case of the comprehension of the 
meaning of a sentence, when too we have a comprehension which is not opposed to any 
well-established fact; and hence the comprehension of the meanings of sentences, as 
oogtriaed by all people, csEahot’ but be valid, — even in the absence of any cognition of 
the relation of oonoomitanoe ttraong: the words or their meanings (as held by ns). 
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of the assertion) and, as for' the appearance of the comprehension itself, it 
could never be hronght about by the aforesaid premiss, 

24f4. And the truthfulness of the assertion, as ascertained by the 
fact of its coming from a trustworthy source, is one thing; while the 
meaning of the sentence is quite another thing, comprehended long before 
the former {i.e., truthfulness, which is ascertained long after the compre- 
hension of the meaning of the sentence, when a doubt has arisen as to the 
truthfulness or otherwise of the assertion contained in the sentence). 

245. And, as such, even if you have an inference of truthfulness from 
the fact of the assertion coming from a trustworthy source, — how could the 
Inference apply to the comprehension of the meaning of the sentence 
(which has been shown to be a totally different thing) ? 

246. The appearance (or production) of the comprehension (of the 
meaning of the sentence), on the hearing (of the sentence), is equal,— 
whether the assertion come from a trustworthy source or otherwise. 
And the three factors of Inference cannot be of any use with regard to any- 
thing further than the appearance (of cognition; inasmuch as all the Infer- 
ence, we have, is in the shape of a cognition produced by the premiss). 


247. Now we proceed to explain how, for the purpose of the asoer(;am- 
ment of the validity of “ Verbal Testimony,” — we obtain a comprehension 
of the previously-unporceived meaning of the sentence, from the meaning 
of the words (composing the sentence). 

248-250. (In a sentence, “ svargahamo 'yajsta,” f.i.) the word signi- 
fying the Bbavana reminds us (gives us an idea) of the Bhavana, just as 
in ordinary parlance. And, through positive and negative concomitance, 
some people hold that this (Bhavana is the denotation of the affix) in 
^\yqfsta ” ; others hold it to be the denotation of the verbal root Q'’ yajV') 
as aided by the proximity of the affix ; others again hold it to be the denota- 
tion of both (I'oot and affix) together, inasmuch as it is by means of both 
together that we compi’ehend the Bhavana ; and because, just as we have 
no compi’ehonsion of the Bhavana by means of the words “ Paha” etc,, so 

Since the two are totally different the Inference of truthfulness cannot mean 
the Inference of the meaning of the sentence. 

*46 And as snoli, inasmuch as, the appearance of the cognition of the meaning of 
the sentence has been shown to be hrQught,abou|i by m^ija pther than Inference — i.e.,. 
by the meanings of words, this oognitioa oanniot in any way h.0 henefltted by Inference. 

848.860 “ Very little use” — all that wo want is the signiflcabion of the Havana, 
without which the meaning of the sentence cannot be complete. And it dpes not 
matter whether this Bhavana be signified by one factor of the word or by both ; so 
long as we have the signification of' the Bhavana it does not matter whence we get at it. 
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too we liare none bj the verbal affix in pacati,’* etc. But, as a matter 
of fact, since it is very little use to differentiate (as to which special factor 
signifies the Bhavana), we may hold whatever we like with regard to the 
(signification of the BhavauS by the) words ^‘pacati,” etc., (be it either by 
the root alone or by the affix alone, or by the two together). 

251-252. And inasmuch as this (Bhavana) only signifies the End, the 
Means and the Process, in general ^ — it stands in need of a partioularisation 
(of these generic entities), which can be got at by means of other words 
svarga,” f.i.). And, on the other hand, the svarga (Heaven), having 
been cognised (by means of the word “ hSmah ”s= desiring) as the object (of 
desire) stands in need of the Bhavana (for its accomplishment). Hence, 
on the ground of proximity of the affix in “jyaygto” as signifying the 
Bhavana, and the word ^‘ svarga’* as signifying the end or object and 
capability (based upon mutual requirement, as sbown above), we conclude 
that there is a certain relation between the two. 

258. Having its relation (with the end) thus ascertained, the Bhavana 
further requires the means (by which to attain that end). And, as a 
matter of fact, there can be no such action (or performance) as has not its 
means such as is denoted by the Verbal I’oot. 

264. And the denotation of the root, in the shape of the “ ynga *' or 
sacrifice — even though not ending in the Instrumental affix, yet, being in 
contact with the Bhavana — stands in need of an end (for which it would 
be the means). 

265. And on the ground of extreme proximity between the root yaji, 
in **yagBta ” as signifying the sacrifice as the means, and the word “ svarga ” 
as signifying the Heaven as the end, we conclude that there is a connec- 
tion between these two. And in order to sbow tbis clearly the aforesaid 
sentence is explained as “ yagSna svargam hhavaySt ” (clearly pointing 
out the fact of the “ yfiga ” being tbe means, by means of the Instru- 
mental ending). 

256. (This explanation is not improper, since) Just as the word “ aupa- 
gavct^* is explained as “ the child of Upagu *’ (JJpagoh apatyam) whei-e the 
genitive is not present in connection with the word “ Upagu ’’ in the ori- 
ginal word (but is added in order to clearly point out tbe relation between 
Upagu and the child), (so in the present case also). 

257. As a matter of fact, the character of being the means is not 
imparted by the instrumental alone ; inasmuch as even if such character 
be denoted by other means, such denotation cannot he, in any way, 
contradicted (and set aside) by it (the Instrumental). 

258. Even though the Boot is recognised as signifying the means, yet 

There can be no BhSvanfi whose moans is not denoted by the Boot. 
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it cannot iiave tlie Instrumental ending, because it is not a noun, as tlie 
word “ yi^ga'’ is. 

259. Tberefox’e the instrumentality of the root ** yagi,’* which is com- 
prehended thi'ough the (expressive ) potentiality of words, is explained by 
means of the word yagena,’* inasmuch as the root could not be used 
alone by itself (to show its instrumental character). 

260-261. Similarly, standing in need of the manner (of its fulfilment) 
the Bhavana refers only to the J?roces$. And the Process too, standing in 
need of something to be fulfilled, is restricted (related to the particular 
Bhavana), through capability and proximity, on the ground of the impossi- 
bility of any other explanation (of the character of the Process and the 
Bhavana, and the relation between these). And the Process is such as 
may be obtained from the same sentence (as in which the Bhavana 
appears) or from other sentences. 

262. (And there is no incongruity in this, because) just as the Base 
and the affix stand in need of one another, and just as one word stands in 
need of another word, — so, in the same mannei’, would a sentence stand in 
need of another sentence. 

263. Without a process, the means do not accomplish any results. 
Otherwise {i.e,, if the Bhavana of the Jyotishtoma and the means, in the 
shape of the particular sacrifice did not I’equire a statement of the process, 
then) the declaration of the minor sacrifices the ‘Prayaja’ and the rest 
(which make up the Jyotishtoma sacrifice) would be fruitless. 

264. Because, rather than make these minor sacrifices have any other 
use, it is far better to make their use lie in the help that they impart to the 
means of the Bhavana of a certain definite result, — inasmuch as the means 
stand in need of such help, and the proximity (of the declaration of the 
Prayajas to the Jyotishtoma) leads to the same conclusion (that the 
Prayajas constitute the process whereby the ‘Jyotishtoma’ is to be per- 
formed). 

265. The three factors (Means, Process, and Besult) mentioned in 
connection with the same Bhavana, subsequently, come to stand, with re- 
gard to one another, in the relation of mutual auxilliaries (the one fulfill- 
ing the requirements of the other and so on, amongst all the three). 

266. The Bhavana requires (to know) the means that would bring 
about its result, and also what (process) would help the Means, — thus re- 
quiring all the three factors intertwined with one another. 

860.261 por the Process it is not absolutely necessary to be mentioned in the same 
sentence with the Bhavana, &o. 

*62 Ifc cannot be said that the BhavanS appearing in one sentence could not stand 
in need of the Process mentioned in another sentence. 
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267. Similarly in the case of such sentences as “bring the white 
cow,” there is mutual requirement based upon inseparability. And the 
mutual relation (between the class “cow” and the property “ white”) is 
due to the fact of their being connected with the same action (of Iring- 
ing). 

268. And the fact of the pr(^eTty qualifying the class is based upon 
the individual object (white cow) ; as the one (class) inheres in the object 
which is qualified by another (the property of whiteness), with reference to 
the same action (of iringing). 

269. And the fact of both inhering in the same object as their sub- 
strate, is due to the fact of their being taken up by an action, which does 
not stand in need of any other object. And, as such, there is no mutual 
interdependence (between the fact of both having the same substrate and 
that of one being the qualification of another). 

270. And the mutual effect produced by one upon the other (on ac- 
count of their inhering in the same substrate) is naturally of help (in ascer- 
taining their relation). And as for the exolnsion of the cows of other 
colours, this indirectly follows (from the i*elation ascertained, for the time 
being, as subsisting between whiteness and cow). And hence (it must be 
admitted that) there is no discr’epancy in the relation (among Nouns and 
Verbs, &c., as appearing in a sentence). 

271. Though the nouu “com?” and the adjective ^ white* by them- 
selves separately, having unlimited general applications, render many sen- 
tences possible, yet on account of their mutual exclusions (when appearing 
in the same sentence) we have the idea of that single sentence. 

sal “Inseparability” — i.e,, the class “Cow” denoted by the word “Oow” stands in 
need of a specification, inasmuch as the action of " bringing is inseparable from indi- 
vidual cows (on account of the impossibility of its belonging to the class); and the 
property “ white ” supplies this need. Similarly, the property “ white ” stands in need 
of something to which it would belong, inasmuch as the property could have no existence 
separately from a certain class of individuals; and this need is supplied by the word 
‘ ‘ oow.” Thus, just as in V edio sentences, so in ordinary sentences, the connection among 
the varions words {composing the sentence) is due to mutual requirement, the class 
wanting the property and the property wanting the class for its substrate. 

889 This refers to the objection that the relation of the qualifier and qualified may 
bo due to their inhering in the same substrate. But whence this inherence ? If it be 
said to be due to the aforesaid relation then there is mutual interdependence. 

*10 “ Bxolusiou ’'—-This is in reply to the objection urged in K. 37. 

811 In the sentence “bring the white cow,” the word “bring” denotes the class 
“ bringing,” and iudioatea individual bringings, belonging commonly to all cows— -blaok 
red, &o. The word “oow” too (ending in the aoousative, denotes accusatives in general 
andaa such indicates any action in general of which it would bo the object). So also the 
word “white” iu the accusative, .But. when all these words are taken together, and 
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272. Therefore even though this (cognition of a single sentence) is 
not a case of Inference based upon positive and negative concomitance,- — 
yet the fact of the sentence having only one meaning exclusively (which 
would have been the. sole result of the Inference) is got at by other means 
(ie., by the close proximity of the words). 

273. Injnnotions as well as Probibitions function properly when they 
have got at the fully-eqnipped Bliavana {i.e., a Bhavana endowed with all 
its three factors), as signified by a conglomeration of words (composing the 
sentence) and of sentences (such as serve to lay down the processes help- 
ing its means). 

274). Though the Injunction refers properly to the Bhavana untouch- 
ed by anything else, yet, on account of sheer incapability (of pointing to a 
Bhavana entirely by itself, without any of its factors), it does not 
end in that (BhavanS) alone (but also points to its other factors, inasmuch 
as there can be no idea of the Bhavana without that of its factors also 
cropping up at the same time). 

275. The Injunctions serve to ui’ge persona towards certain actions 
to be performed; and people do not perform the Bhavana, alone, apart 
from its factors. 

276, Therefore, even though the Injunction has its function and 
form well started, yet it continues to stand in need of something until the 
Bhavana reaches its full capacity and has no requirements (i.e., when it 
has been fully equipped with all its factors, and as such has no require- 
ments unfulfilled). 

forming one sentenoe, the action of bringing signified by the root comes to be cognised 
as the same wliioh is signified by the accasatiye “cow,” as also the word “white.’’ 
Tims all words come to indicate a single particular case j and the action becomes ex- 
olnded from classes and pi-operties other than the “oow” and “ white;” and the class 
“cow” too comes to be excluded from other actions and properties; and the property 
"whiteness” becomes excluded from other classes and actions; and this brings ns 
to the cognition of the one sentence, “ Bring the white cow.” 

^1* The previous K. having set aside the objection urged in K, 101-102, the present 
Karika meets the objection urged in the first half of K. 4. 

And since an Injunction stands in need of all the factors of the BhSvana, it 
cannot be said that the Injnuction refers to the Bhavana alone, aad not to its mean s— 
the saorifioe, &c. - 

S16 This explains the “ incapability.” It is only when the Bhavana is realised in 
all its parts — i.e,, when people come to know that such and such a result will be 
attained by such and such means as aided by such and such a process , — that we come to 
know all its factors. 

*18 Though the Injunction begins with referring tb the Bh3,v.an5 pure and simple, 
yet it has nob its function fully complete,’ until the Bhavana has appeared with all its 
' factors. 
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277. Even in the case of Verhal prefixes and Wipatas,— though they are 
always used with other words (Verbs, &o.) (and neyer by themselves; and 
as such appear to have no independent significations of their own), yet — 
these must be admitted to have a certain meaning (of their own), like 
the different members of a compound, on the ground that a certain 
meaning is cognised only when these prefixes are present, and not other- 
wise — (as explained above with regard to ITityasamasa, &e.). 

278. It is no use discussing as to whether the.se (Verbal Prefixes, &o.) 
are themselves distinctly denotative, or only serve to manifest a certain 
.shade of the signification of the root. Because all that we mean is that 
they have distinct fnnotions of their own (in the signification of a sentence); 
— and this function may be either in the shape of direct independent deno- 
tation, or in that of merely lielping (to manifest certain changes in) an- 
other (t.e., the signification of the root). 

279- 80. (As a matter of fact, we do find independent significations of 
prefixes, &o.; e.gr.) we find that the prefixes, expi'essing “slight,” &c., are 
directly oonneobed with nouns; while others signify certain specialities 
through a Verb which isnotnsed (but is suppressed) ; as for instance, the 
words “dp'npa” (slightly yellowish) and ‘^jpramyd.h” (whose age is much 
gone or advanced). 

280- 281. Sometimes “excellence,” &c., (as denoted by the prefix 
“pra” in fravayasam f'shabham dakshinUm dadyHt'*) are comprehend- 
ed and taken as forming part of the Process, &o., and as such qualifying the 
Bhavaxia. 

281- 282. And though the “front directiou” (signified by “abhi” in 
ahhikrarmn*') is a property of the doer (performer), yet it could belong to 

biie Bhavana, on account of its inherence in one and the same object with 
the Bhavana (br)tli the Bhavana and the direction inhering in the pei’former 

811 “The root “hr”'=»tal£:e; while “V'ihara’*=> enjoyment; which latter meaningre- 
ttiains so long as the prefix “vi” remains, and disappears with it. Therefore it must bo 
admitted that the prefix has a certain signification which alters the signification of the 
root. '.v 

ai9.80 In “apinga” We find the meaning of the prefix “a” (i.e., slightly) directly 
qualifying the noun “ Pinga.” And in “ pravayah” wo find that tlie prefix “pra” sig- 
nifies “ much gone or advanced," and this throngh the agency of tlie root “ garni,” which 
however is suppressed in the compound “ pr,avay.ah,” which is expounded as “ pragatain 
ynyo yasya” (one whose age is muob gone or advanced). 

8S0-S1 In the example cited, exeellenoe is recognised ns a part of the process of the 
performance of the action in which connection snoh a dakshind is laid down ; and as 
suoh it qualifies the Bhavana of snoh an Injunction. Another instance in this oonneotiou 
is “abhikraman juhoti and here the prefix “ abhi" is distinctly cognised as signifying 
“in front of (the saorifioer)” and as such as being part of the Process, and thereby 
qualifying the Bhavana. 
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of the action). Because the direction cannot be taken as laying down 
the form and character of the doer only (because this would serve no pur- 
pose in the Bhavana; therefore it must be admitted that the front-dir&Gtion 
qualifies the doer of the Bhayana, and as such becomes the process of the 
fulfilment of the Bhavana), 

282- 283. And those (Prefixes) that completely change the expressive 
potentialities of the Root, and make it signify a meaning opposite to its 
original meaning {e.g., in the case of the Prefix “pra” added to the root 
“stha”), — are held to be mere parts of the Root itself, inasmuch as they are 
similar to any other parts of a Root (and as such they too have a connec- 
tion in the sentence). 

283- 284. As for instance, the Root “stha” becomes expressive of 
“going,” when accompanied by the Prefix “pra,” and (it cannot be said 
that the prefix “pra” itself is expressive of going, because) when the prefix 
“pra” alone is uttered, wo have no idea of “going.” 

284- 286. A Vei‘bal root {stha, f.i.) is at first cognised as having a 
generic significance, and this becomes specialised by the addition of the 
Prefixes, which have both (generic and specific significance). 

285- 286. And the specialisation that is brought about in the Root (by 
the presence of the Prefix) is the appearance of a new significance. (And 
even if the original significance be altogether rejected, it does not matter, 
because) unless it relinquished the generic (significance) it could never be 
specialised. 

285-286. (Specialisations or qualifications are of two kinds) some are 
qualifications of the signification or denotation itself (as in the case in 
question, the qualification by “pra” is of the denotation of the root “stha”) 
and some are qualifications of the object denoted by a word {e.g,, the word 
“blue” qualifies the object denoted by the word “lotus”) j therefore just as 
(in the latter case) we have a I’ejection of the meaning (of the word “ Lotus,’* 
as unqualified by any colour), so too (in the former case) we would have 
a rejection of the original potentiality (of the root “stha” as signifying 
‘to stay’). 

287- 288. In the same manner, burning, &o., may also be shown to 
have a connection with cooking ; inasmuch as they form part of the Process 
helping either the cooking itself or its Result (the rice), 

288- 289. When the result to be attained is the cooked rice, then cooking 
is held to be its means; and since the cooking too has no existence unless it 
is performed, it stands in need of another means iar itself. 

289- 290. And as such means, we have the burning or the fuel. And 

S91.S88 This refutes the objection that the fuel, &q., can have no connection with 
the coohing, through the actions of burning, 4o. 

68 
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(we have the necessity of tiie means for both the n'ce and the cooking, 
because) the want of a Process appertains to all the Means (intervening be- 
tween the final result, ceohetZ nee, and the first action towards its fulfilment). 

290- 291. The Process too can be a Means with reference to something 
else; (therefore though hurnitig is the Process with regard to Bice as accom- 
plished by Means of Ooohing, yet it becomes the Means with regard to Cooking; 
and thus indirectly the turning becomes connected with the final Result, as 
the Means of its Means). And through the burning, the Fuel too becomes 
connected with the cooking (inasmuch as it is only by means of the burning 
of the Fuel that OooHng' can be accomplished). 

291- 292. That an action {cooking, f.i.) should be accomplished by 
toeaus of another action {burning) is not impossible, in accordance with our 
theory. Because we hold an action to be the means of another (Action), 
which (according to us) does not inhere in it. 

292'293. (The burning is not held to be an independent Result by 
itself brought about by the Fuel, because) what is desired to be accomplished 
by means of the Fuel is not the mere burning, which appears only as a 
necessary accompaniment of the Fuel (and Fire) &c., brought together /or 
the purpose of Cooking. 

293- 294. Though these (Fuel, <&:o.) are agents (of the action of 
burning, &o.), jQi they become endowed with Instrumentality, <fco., with 
regard to cooking; inasmuch as (though their original potentiality lies in 
being the agent of burning, &a., yet), with regard to other aotions, other 
potentialities (Instrumentality, &o.) appear in them. 

294- 295. With regai'd to burning, &o., they are held to have, by them- 
selves, the independent character of the agent; and it is only when the 
agent (who cooks) is cognisant of this independence (of their active 
functions), that he uses them (in cooking). 

295- 296. But when they thus come to be employed, they become de- 
notative of Instrumentality, &c., on account of the suppression ( of their 
aefive functions) by the newly-appeared principal active function of 


5 891.89a In. aasertiug one Action, to be the me&na of another, we do not mean that the 

one inheres in the othex’j i,&., to say we do not hold an action to be the material oanse of 
another action, inasmuch as it is only a substance that can be a material cause. There- 
£o:;e there is no harm ip, asserting an action to be a means (not a material cause) of an- 
other action. 

S98.893 Burning is only an accompaniment of the Means and can never be an end de- 
sired ip itself. . 

- 89a.W This shows that it is not impossible for the same noun to have different char- 

aoters and consequent oase-endings. 

85Mu89S It is only when the man knows that the fuel will hum, and the Vessel will 
contain the rice, that he uses these in the act of cooking. 
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Devadatta (who is the agent-in-chief in the sentence, being the agent of 
which is the principal Verb). 

296- 297. However, in oases where there is no such suppression (of 
the active function of fuel, &o.), we have such expressions as “the 
Fuels cook” (where the the active character of the Fwl is brought 
to the fore, in order to show, that while all other cirourastaaces were 
against the accomplishment of the cooking, it was solely through the ex- 
cellent burning of the Fuel that it has been accomplished). 

297- 298. Even though (the Active and the Instrumental charactei’s 
are) cognised by means of one and the same word, yet one is held to be more 
predoTuinant than the other (and there is no contradiction in this) ; — as we 
find, in the case of Verbal aflixes (the Imperative, dfc-), where the Bhavana, 
and the Numher of the Nominative of the action are both denoted by the 
same (Verbal affix) (and yet the Bhavana is its primary denotation, while 
the other, is only secondary). 

298- 299. Therefore, it must be admitted that the Nominative Agent is 
that whose action is primarily expressed by the Verbal root (ie., one to 
whom the action denoted by the root primarily belongs); while those that 
have their functions subsidiary to this (principal action) have the character 
of the Instrumental, &o. 

299- 300. Then all these (Fuel, Burning, <&o.), having functions sub- 
sidiary to the principal action (of cooking), are related to this principal 
action, as forming parts of the Process of the Principal Action. 

300- 301. There is a contradiction of the real character of things by 
either Negation or Doubt; inasmuch as what the negative denotes is ab- 
sence at some particular time, the Present, f.i. 

301- 302. And further, the negative, when in contact with a Noun 
or a Verb, denotes another (Noun and Verb, and not a Negation); and in 
such cases what is denoted is one object, as differentiated from another 
object (the latter being the one to which the negative is attached); and 
thus (the former object) is a positive entity, and as such, quite compatible 
(witb the affirmative obaracter of tbe sentence) . 

la the same manner, there would be the same comparative predominance 
or superiority in the various fnuotiona— Nominative, Instrumental, &o., of the Fuel. 

*98.99 As in the case of “the Fuels cook,’* where greatest prominence being given to 
the action of the Fuel, this appears in the Nominative. 

800-801 This refutes the objection that the negatives can' have' no connection in the 
sentence, inasmuch as they express either Negation or Doubt, both of which go against 
the principal Action. The sense of this Karika is that the sentence “ the jar is not ” 
does not deny the existence of the Jar at all times (and only then could the objection 
hold) j but all that it signifies is the absence of the jar at the present moment} and cer- 
Mmy this does not' contradict anything. . . . .j 
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302-303. And ■when the negative appears in connection with Verbal 
affixes, what it denotes is the re; ection of Ideas that are either imlmoim, or 
doubtful, or altogeth&f mistaken (being contrary to what is really desired to 
be conveyed). 

803-304. As for instance, when there is a doubt as to whether a cer- 
tain object exists or not, the negative (attached to the Verb “exists”) re- 
jects its existence, which is one factor of the doubt ; or, it may be taken as 
denoting non-existence, which is a real entity in itself (and not a negation 
at all), 

304- 305. And one who has not understood (a previous assertion 
of the negation of a certain object), comes to understand the non-existence 
(of such an object) (when he finds the negative in contact with it) (thus the 
negative having its function in the removal of Ignorance). While, one who 
has all along understood the object to exist, has his mistaken idea removed 
(by the negative, which, in this case, serves to bring about the rejection of 
a mistaken idea). 

305- 306. Because, in this latter case, the Idea of existence disappears 
of itself, on account of its being contradictory to the subsequent cognition 
of non-existence (denoted by the Negative), — Just as our previous cognition 
of the Mirage (as being a sheet of water) (disappears of itself, when sub’ 
sequently we come to realise its real non-existent character). 

306- 807. This is the case (with the denotation of the negative) even 
in oases where the means of cognition is not mere “Negation” {i.e., also in 
Oases of “Sense-perception,” &c.), — as for instance, in the case of the post 
(perceived as a man); in all such cases also, the Negative serves to reject 
Ignorance, and doubtful and mistaken notions in the case of the post, the 
subsequent negative — ^Hhis is not a man *' — serving to remove the doubt, as 
to whether the object seen by the eye is a post or a man. 

807-309. And, as a matter of fact, inasmuch as we have already (un- 
under “Negation”) established “Non-existence” to be a real entity, it is 
similar (in all respects) to the Jar, &c. And it is not at all negative in its char- 
acter; because, so long as the negative does not appear in contact with a 
certain positive declaration, it is not a proper negative at all. And (it is not 
necessary that the negative should always appear in contact with some 
positive declaration, because) it is not necessary that a negation must al- 
ways be preceded by a previous affirmation (and even when it is so pre- 
ceded, the signification of the Negative lies in the removal of Ignorance, 
Doubt and Wrong Ideas, as explained above). 

309-310, And, as a matter of fact, a word (“Jar” f.i.) does not denote 

M the word "jar” itself sigaified existence, then the addition of “is” would 

he useless. 
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the existence of stick an object; inasmuch as what a word denotes is only the 
class (“Jar”), irrespective of existence (or non-existence) &c. And it is on 
account of this alone that the use of the word “is” becomes possible (in 
connection with the word “Jar”). 

311- 312. l^'o one ever wishes to speak of either the existence or 
the non-existence of the Class, (because this is eternal and as such ever 
existent). These two (existence and non-existence) are the qualifications 
of the individual which is indicated by the Class. Therefore there can 
be no contradiction between the negative and the directly denoted 
meanings of words (inasmuch as this latter is the Class, while the non- 
existence signified by the negative belongs to the individual) . 

312- 313. Even in cases (as “the jar exists not”) where having used 
the word “exists” (signifying existence), one uses the negative (signifying 
non-existence), (there is no contradiction, inasmuch as) the latter 
constitutes a specification of the former, and hence (the idea produced 
by the latter) serves to set aside that previously produced by the former 
(and there would be a contradiction only if both were cognised to be true 
at the same time). 

313- 314. Or, the word “ exists ” may be taken as bringing about the 
remembrance of a previously-cognised existence (of the object); and 
when the negative specification is added, it gives rise to the idea that 
that which existed previously does not exist now (and there is no self-contra- 
diction in this). 

314- 316. And as for the negative appearing in connection with an 
injunction — as in “ilo not kill,” “ do not drink,” — such a negative has not 
a negative signification, — all that it does is to prevent people from doing 
such and sucli an act (and there is no contradiction in this). 

316-317. The ideas of negation, as those of affirmation, appear in 
quite another manner — ^inasmuch as they bring about the specification 
(in the shape of negation) of a certain definite external object. While, 
on the other hand, the functions of Injunction and Prohibition lead to 

818.13 Thus then there can he no contradiction in the sentence “ the jar is mot,’’ 
Beoanse just as the additon of “is” to the word “jar” signifies the existence of an 
individual jar (apart from the class denoted by the word) j so the addition of “is not” 
denotes the non-essistence of the individual jar (apart from the clues denoted by the 
word “jar”). , 

BU.BiB » Do not kill ” does not mean the negative of hilling, but it serves to prevent 
people from killing to which they may have been tempted by avarice, &cs, 

816.8n In ease of ordinary negations— such as “ the jar is not “—the negative 
gives the idea of the non-existence of the jar, which is an external object ; whereas 
when the negative appears with an Injunction — ^thereby constituting a Prohibition- 
all that it does is to bring about an internal determination on the part of the hearer. 
Therefore there can be no similarity between the two. 
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a certain determination in. the mind (of the person addressed), -—inas- 
mnoh as they respectively serve to urge and prevent a certain Bhavana 
(of the mentioned results) which is yet to be prodnced, and has had no 
previous existence. 


317- 818. Option (vikalpa) ioo has its object in the two objects of these 
(Injunction and Prohibition). If it (the option) be with regard to such 
causes ^ of action as have been previously enjoined, then it implies 
prohibitions (of one of them) ; and such an option has its end in prohibition • 
While if it be with regard to those that are not recognised as enjoined’ 
then it implies the fact of their being an object of Injunction (and such 
an option has its end in Injunction). 

318- 319. It is impossible for us to have any cognition of two contra- 
dictories (Injunction and Prohibition, f.i.) simultaneously, (at one and the 
same time), (even when they are mentioned as alternatives). What is 
possible is that there may be ah operation of these (contradictories) hy 
alternation (and in this there can he no contradioton, which is possible only 
if there be one idea of two contradictories at one and the same time). 

319- 321. And— either in the Veda, or in ordinary parlance— there can 
be no aptwn witli^ regard to those (contradictories) of which one is known 
(as enjoined) while the other is unknown. And where the two alternative 
factors are different objects— as in the cases of » Is this a post or a man ?» 
and “Is he going or staying ? “-the word “or“ signifies, not option but 
doubt; inasmuch as with regard to definite objects there can be no option 
(which is possible only with regard to alternative courses of conduct). 

321- 322. As a matter of fact, Prohibition, &c., are possible only with 
regard to external objects; and nothing such is possible with regard to an 
Idea which is all in itself. 

322- 323. Because (in the case of “Jar is not“) the Idea (of existence) 

■ Wl It is now shown that there is no contradiction in the use of words expressing 
Opyxoar^gtich as &o. ^ ® 

la ^ ‘We is ooatnuJiotioa 

aefimte objects, there can be no option. 

Plrtoln”. wl! “WaaioMons aboseretatod ap- 
to now shown that the fast is to the contrary, the impossibility lying only when the deno. 
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wMoh has been produced (by the word “is”) cannot be held to be 
?^o^ produced at the same time (and it is this non-froAiicUdn of the Idea 
alone, that can, according to you, bo the denotation of the ‘not’) (and 
hence a negative sentence iuTolves a contradiction only when the signifi- 
cations of words are made to lie in Ideas alone). If it be held that the 
negative serves to desti’oy the previous idea (of existence), then, we reply, 
that) as for destruction, this would apply equally to true and false 
Ideas. 

323- 324. On the other hand, for one who holds the external reality 
of objects, an Idea, which is contrary to the true state of (external) things 
(as perceived by the eye, &o.), is said to be false; (and since he has this 
standard of falsity), there is every possibility of the rejection of a previous 
Idea (f.i., that of existeuoe brought about by the word “is”). 

324- 325. Even in this case, it is not the form of the previous cogni- 
tion that is either rejected or expressed (by the subsequent cognition). 
What is done by the subsequent cognition (brought about by the negative) 
is that the previous cognition is deprived of its fruits, in the shape of the 
abandonment (or acceptance) of objects. 

325- 326. Though for different people, different conceptions are pro- 
duced by a single sentence, yet we hold that of conception, as also of the 
sentence, the object must be external (since the conception too is of some 
object, and this cannot but be external). 

is either in the shape of non-production or in that of destmotion. The former is 
not possible ; because one that has been produced, cannot he non-prodnoed. And as 
for destruction, if such rejection be admitted, then true and false Ideas would all be 
equally liable to rejection, inasmuoh as according to the Bauddha all Ideas are being 
destroyed every moment. And when all Ideas thus become equally rejeobible, there 
can he xio standard whereby to judge the truth or falsity of Ideas, inasmuoh as the 
only such standard is supplied by the fact that true Ideas are never rejected, while 
false ones always are. 

8a*.85 So long as the negative has not been added, we have the cognition that the 
jar emsts, and so we set about taking hold of it in that place, and abandon its search 
elsewhere. As soon as the negative is added, the cognition produced by this sets aside 
the former oognition, and our oondnot ceases to be regulated by the previous cognition 
which thus becomes deprived of its result (the result of sentences being the regula- 
tors of the conduct of the hearer). 

885.'!88 This refers to the view that the meaning of the sentence is the conception 
(or mental image) in the mind of the hearer, --as otherwise, from a single sentence, differ- 
ent people could not understand different things j this could not be possible if exter- 
nal objects formed the meanings ol sentenees, because all external objects are perceived 
alike by all people. The sense of the reply as embodied in this Karika is that though the 
mental conception produced by one sentence is diverse in different persona, yet we hold 
that both of the sentences and of the conception, the object exists in the external 
world. > IT,'. 
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■ . 326-327. If by coneepHm being the object of a sentence, you mean 
that oouoeption is either the purpose or effect of the sentence, — then that 
does not in any way go against us. 

327- 328. The real denotation (of the sentence) consists of that exter- 
nal object, which is referred to by the ideas produced by the words (com- 
posing the sentence)— ideas which are incapable of having themselves for 
their objects (and as such standing in need of external substrates). 

328- 329, We have already explained that the cognition (produced by 
words and sentences) is other than “sense-perception,” and refers to ob- 
jects past, present and future; and as such non-proximity (of the external 
object) cannot constitute a discrepancy. 

329- 330. And as for the diversity of the cognitions (produced by a 
sentence, f.i., “there is a tiger on the road”) of cowards and brave persons 
(the former construing the sentence to be a warning, while the latter tak- 
es it to be an encouragement) is due to (the difference in) their previous 
impressions (and character), — just as the ideas of foul mass {lovely ivomam 
and food, produced, with regard to a single woman, in the minds of an 
ascetic, an amorous person, and in carnivorous cannibals, respectively). 

330- 331. Inasmuch as it is always denoted by the Verbal afhx, (and 
as such is present either clearly or otherwise in every sentence), the deno- 
tation of a sentence must be admitted to consist in the Bhavana, tinged by 
the denotations of various nouns expressing properties, classes, &o. 

8S8,S1 Wo also admit that a sentence is uttered with a view to — and for the purpose 
of — producing a oonceptiou (of its meaning) in the mind of the hearer. 

8*1.888 The incapability of Ideas to have themselves for their objects has been proved 
under “Nira lambanavada,” This Karika shows that according to our theory the 
purpose of the sentence is the idea produced by the words; but since the idea too 
cannot but be without substrates in the external world, the exisbenoe of suoh external 
objects must be admitted. 

SiS.W This refers to the following objection: "It is not possible for objects that 
are past to be of any use in the ideas produced by words; because you hold these objects 
to be the oatise of the ideas; aud it is a well-known fact that, when the cause is not at 
hand, the effect is not possible. Therefore it must be admitted that the denotation of 
-the sentence consists t>f the conception independently of any external objects." 
The sense of the reply is that the proximity of the cause is necessary only in sense- 
perception, and not in other means of right cognition, all of which latter refer to all ob- 
jects, past, present and future. And since verbal cognition is something other than 
sense-perception, non -proximity of objects cannot bo any discrepancy. 

8*9.880 luafc as with regard to a single object, there is a diversity of ideas, so too in 
ft single sentence different sorts of people will have different ideas. 

8S0.BI Having proved that nothing else can form the denotation of the sentence, the 
anthor declares that it is the Bhavana that forms such denotation. Because it is to 
this that the nouns, &o., heoome related on account of the Bhavana being always recog- 
nised as the principal factor in the sentence. And even when the denotation of the 
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331- 332. And tliis Bliavana is the objeob of a single cognition, wliieli 
is of a variegated cliaraoter, and which is brought about by a variegated 
conglomeration of the impressions left by the meanings of the words (com- 
posing the sentence). 

332- 333. Thus then, the connection among the words and their 
meanings is for the sake of this (Bliivana, which has been shown to be the 
principal factor in a sentence). Kor can the intervention of a word (be- 
tween the meaning of one word and that of another) be a bar to the connec- 
tion (of the meanings of words). 

333- 334. Because a (real and successful) intervener is said to be that 
alone, wbicb is of equal strength (with the two factors sought to be con- 
nected), and which has no connection (with them) ; while in the case in ques- 
tion, inasmuch as the words are subsidiary to their meanings, they could 
not interrupt any connection among their primaries, the meanings of words. 

334- 336. Because when one meaning has been comprehended (by 
means of a word), the other meaning too requires a means (in the shape of 
the word denoting it) by which it conld he comprehended (and as such 
the intervention, of thi.s latter word between these two meanings, is a 
necessity, and hence it does not interrupt, but only helps, the connection 
between them). And thus, inasmuch as the meanings stand in need of the 
words, these latter too acquire a certain relation (with the meanings; and as 
such being themselves related, the words cannot interrupt any connection 
among their meanings). 

335- 336. Thus it becomes established that words too have a certain 
connection in the denotation of sentences; hence it must be admitted as set- 
tled that the denotation of the sentence is always preceded (and brought 
about) by the denotation of the words (composing it) . 


336-337, We do not accept the sentence itself as evolving into the 

Bhavaiia, is not oompleto, on account of the absence of any Verb cl early mentioned, even 
then it is always present, being denoted by Verbal affixes, without which no sentence is 
complete, and which is always understood. 

831.8S8 The Bhavana as tinged by the denotations of nouns, &o., is cognised by means 
of a cognition which is brought about by a simultaueous remembrauoa of the meanings 
of previous words— which being thus remembered simultaneously form by themselves 
a composite whole, which, on account of its being made up of the impressions left by 
various words, is of a variegated character. And inasmuch as the Bhavana is cognised 
by means of such a variegated cognition, it is only natural that it should have a variega- 
ted cliaraoter. 

6SS.884I The real ‘ intervener’ is explained in the Second Adhyaya. Being subsidiary 
they are weaker, and as subsidiaries they are nob devoid of all connection with the 
meanings, &:o, 

888.31 With this begins the refutation of the theory that it is the impartite sentenca 
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form of a denotation of the (same) sentence; because we have already 
proved (under “ Sense-perception”) that the denotation of a .sentence is 
never cognised as identical with the sentence. 

337-340. And further (the sentence being impartile, its denotation 
would also be impartite, and con.sequently) wo could not properly have 
the occasional facts (of the supplying of ellipses, &c.), which are based upon 
the meanings of the words (composing the sentences) ; and we have, in ordi- 
nary parlance, instances (1) where thei'e is a requirement [of only one fac- 
tor of the sentence: as when one say.s “close,” the person addressed desires 
to know what is to be closed, and then the other adds “the door,” — thus 
the two factors of the sentence “close the door” are separately uttei’ed and 
comprehended] and (2) when there are questions with i-egard to unknown 
words “ Pi7ca,” &o., [as on hearing certain people talk of the cjtcfeo, one 
who does not know what is meant hy the word “cuckoo,” asks “what is a 
cuckoo? ” whei'e it is only one factor of the sentence that has to be known, 
apart from the others].; and all this would become false (if the sentence and 
its meaning were impartite wholes). Nor can such usages be explained by 
assuming (parts of tho .senteneo and its meaning, which have no real exis- 
tence, but are assumed for the sake of explaining the above usage) ; because 
we do not find the meanings of sentences brouglit about by the as- 
sumption of tho ‘haro’s horns’; and, further, we have already explained 
that there oau be no reality in a denotation comprehended by unx’eal (and 
non-existing) means. (Hence if the denotation of sentences were compre- 
hended by means of unreal parts assumed for the purposes of explanation, 
snob denotations could not he I’eal). And, as a matter of fact, we have 
never found that which is itself unreal and non-existing to he a proper 
means of anything. . 

340-341. The Sutra declares the incapability of the sentence to 
denote meanings, which are all denoted by the words; and the reason (for 

icselt as a whole which evolves itself into Vedautio denotation, which, thus, is nothing 
beyond the eentenoe ifcaelf.' 

S37-840 In faefc, that which itself has no existence can never be the means of any- 
thing, If there could be the assumption of an unreal factor of areal thing (as of parts 
of sentences accox*ding to you) then we could as reasonably assume horns for the hare 
of which the hare is real, and we assume as unreal only a part of it in the sliape of the 
horns. 

84,0.841 This explains the SSlra I— i — 25, A word can bo held to denoiu something 
only when it denotes something not denoted by some other word. And inasmuch as 
the denotation of the sentence is got at by means of the words, it is useless and ground- 
less to assume the denotative capacity of sentences (indopenuently of the words com- 
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flssei’ting' tliis incapability) is tbo fact of the meaning of the sentence be- 
ing due to those of the Words, Or, the sfltm may be taken as asserting 
the fact of the meanings of sentences being based upon valid grounds, — 
(the meaning of the sidra being that) inasmuch as the denotation of the 
sentence is based upon the meanings of words, it cannot bo said to be 
mistaken (as urged by the objector), 

3*t2-l343. Though the letters (composing a word) directly denote the 
meanings of words only, yet they do not end in these alone, which, by 
themselves (i.e., when not forming parts of sentences), have no use. Hence 
for the purpose of bringing about the comprehension of the meanings, of 
sentences, the functioning of these (Letters) is necessarily accompanied 
by the denotation of the meanings of words (composing that sentence), (in- 
asmuch as without a comprehension of the latter, there could be no com- 
prehension of the sentence, the words are as necessary for tbe sentence as 
for anything else),— just as tbe burning is a neccessaiy accompaniment of 
the HweZ, for the purpose of accomplishing the cooking. 

844. It is as the end or purpose (of the sentence) that Bbavana is 
held to he its meaning; inasimich as by the expression KriySLrtliBnnJ’ 
(in tlio siitra) is meant the “ purpose of utterance” (of the sentence). 

345, The expression “ white cow” is an instance cited (in the Bha- 
shya) only for the purpose of showing the relation subsisting between a 
sentence and its meaning,— and it is not to be taken as a real sentence 
(which must have a Verb, expressing the “Bhavana” as the purpose of 
the sentence). 

346. Because a sentence is nerer uttered, apart from its purpose (i.e., 
it is always uttered with a certain purpose); nor is any word — excepting 
the Vei'b — capable of expressing tbe purpose. 

347-348. But (as a matter of fact, there is no contradiction in assert- 
ing the expression “ white Oow” to be a sentence), it is in such expressions 

248.48 This refers to the ohjeotion that when words denote their own individual 
moanings, how can they be said to be neoeasary factors of the Veda — which ia made up 
of sentencea P * 

814 This anticipates the objection that, if the denotation of the ■meanings of words 
also constitute that of the sentence, the Bhavana caiinot be the latter. The sense of 
the reply is that in saying that Bhavana is the meaning of the sentence, by meaning we 
mean purpose, i.e., it is for the purpose of expressing the Bhavana, that a sentence is 
used, whereas the aaaerbion of the meaning of the seabenoe consisting of those of the 
words refers to denotation pure and simple. -By saying that the sentence is “ Kriyartha 
we moan that tbe implied meaning of the sentenoe— ^Bhavana — is the end or purpose of 
the utterance of the sentence ; though the diredt - meanittg of the sentences is that which 
is made up of the meanings of the individual Words oottiposing the sentence. This being 
the direct meaning, and Bhavana the indirect meaning of the sentence, there is' nb 
contradiction in our theory. 
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as “cow horse, where, what are denoted by these words are tlie 
classes “cow” and “horse ’’—that, if there be no cognition of particular 
individuals, there is a contradiction of the directly denoted (meaning of tho 
aforesaid sentence) [inasmuch as the denotation of the sentence consists of 
individuals, while the sentence “cow horse” denotes only cZasscs and there 
is no special purpose served by the company of the two words]; when 
however (as iu the case of the expression “white cow”) we comprehend 
both the Olass and the Individual as indicated by the words (“white— cow”), 
(there is a special purpose served in that) we give up the ideas of “black,” 

(with regard to the individual cow), and hence there is no contradic- 
tion of the directly denoted meaning of the sentence (“white cow,” 
which must he accepted to be a sentence), 

349. The Individual having been indicated, (by the word “eow”) 
there is a doubt (as to the property of this individual) ; and when this 
doubt is set aside by the mention of the word,” “white,” what; (direct 
meaning) can be contradicted ? 

350. As a matter of fact, the directly denoted meanings (of words) 
would be contradicted, in your theoi'y (and not in mine), — inasranch as, 
in accordance with your theory, you can have no idea of “ whiteness” (at 
the time of comprehending tho sentence “white cow”), — holding, as you 
do, the sentence to have no connection (with the component w'ords and 
their meanings) and (as such) to have no special purpose (in the colloca- 
tion of the particular words), 

361. The Bhashya passage “ it may he the meaning of the sentence, 
&o,,”is an assertion made jokingly,* and the assertion “not everywhere” 
means that it is nowhere (so). 

>4* If the word “cow” only denoted the Class, then there would bo a contradiction 
in the addition of “ white,” which cannot belong to the Class. When however wo have 
the word “cow” denoting the Glass and indicating the individual, then the word 
“white” serves the purpose of specifying tho propei’ty of the individual cowj and as 
stioh there is no contradiction. 

The BhSshya passage referred to is this : “ In a case where we conclude that 
the meaning of words having no special purpose, in the shape of the signification of the 
meaning of the sentence, becomes nselesa (without any denotation), it may ho a 
meaning of tho sentence, aa consisting of the qualified meanings of words ; but this no- 
tion of tho qualified meanings of sentences is not everywhere.” Here the Bhashya 
accepts the contradiction of direct denotations, only as a jolje against the other party, 
inasmuch as this contradiction has been explained above. 

The expression “it is not so everywhere” means that it is not always the case that 
the acceptance of the individuals to be denoted by words is contradictory to their direct 
denotation (which is in the shape of classes) -such is not always the case, because, as 
shown below, in some oases the generic denotation is not cognised at all, the only cogni- 
tion being that of particular individuals. 
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362. Or, inasmuch as accusativeness, &c., fall^in with the cognition of 
the basic noun (to which the accusative and other affixes are attached), — 
they acquire specific oharaotevs (and lose their generic character) ; and as 
such where would remain the dii-ect denotation (that would he contra- 
dicted by the specific denotation of sentences) ? 

353. hTeither the basic noun nor the affix is ever used by itself 
(without the other) — and it could be then alone (if they were used by 
themselves) that there could be a cognition of generic denotations, as de- 
sired by you. 

354. Even in cases where these (Affixes and Bases) are formed by 
themselves, as in “Ad/imia,” &c., (“Ad/mnS” being only an affix), they 
are always accompanied (and specified) by the denotation of. another, — as 
has been shown above (K. 203). 

855-857. In fact this is the only difference between Word and Sentence 
on one hand, and Base and Affix on the other, — though all of them 
have their parts expressive (of some meaning): — As for Words, ^ye 
find them used by themselves when they are in need of some factor to 
complete their meaning [as when it it is said “ close,” only one word uttered 
in haste, the question is “ what,” the only word enquiring what is to be 
closed, and then the final reply too is only in one word, “door,”— in all 
these cases, the word used standing in need of something to complete its 
signification], when they are all comprehended independently by them- 
selves, as having some specific signification j on the other hand, the Base 
and the Affix are never found to be used in this manner (by them- 
selves); inasmuch as the signification of the Affix is always cognised as 
coloured by that of the Base (aud vice versa). 

It has teen sliown that there is no contradiction. It is row shewn that at the 
time of the ntterance of the word “ gam" the aconsativeness falls in with the significa- 
tion of the “cow;” and we are not cognisant of the pure generic denotation of tlio affix 
alone, as apart from the basic nonn “g5.” And thus there is no generic denotation of • 
the affix which conld be contradicted by the cognition of its being specialised with re- 
gard to the ‘ cow.’ 

8^8 If either the basic nonn or the affix were used by itself then alone could there 
be a generic denotation ; but as there is no snob separate use, the latter too cannot be 
cognised. Whenever the nonn or the affix is used, it is always the one with the other; 
and as such the generic denotation of each is specified by that of the other ; and 
hence even though real, the generic denotation is never cognised. 

384 The meaning of the aflix is always specified by that of the Base, and vice 
versa. 

866.B1 Just aa words are expressive so are Bases and Affixes also ; the only difference 
is that while words can be used by themselves alone, Bases and Affixes can never be so 
used. If the latter were also so used, then there would be no difference between these 
and words ; since these too would have all the character and functions of words. 
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358-359. When one sees the white colour, and liears the neighing and 
the clattei’ of hoofs, we find that he has the idea that “a white horse is 
running,” even in the absence of any such sentence; while, in the absence 
of some idea of the meanings of words we can never have any such idea 
(as the above). Therefore the asser.tion of the non-perception of the sen- 
tence does not ofiler any reply to the assertion (of the Bhashya) beginning 
with “on account of some mental discrepancy,” &c., (explained in the next 
Karika). 

360. Those who, on account of their mental (intellectual) discre- 
pancy, do not comprehend the meanings of words, never comprehend the 
meaning of the sentence (composed of these words), even though they hear 
the sentence (distinctly uttered). 

361. Therefore it must be admitted that the meaning of the sentence 
is not denoted by the sentenco,*~^rsfZf/, because it (the meaning) is com- 
prehended by means of others (ie., meanings of words), and secondly, because 
even when the sentence is clearly heax'd its meaning is not comprehended 
(so long as the meanings of words are not known), — just as the generic 
character of the “ tree ” is not denoted by the word “ Palana.” 

362. Even Lettei’S cannot bo held to denote this (meaning of the Ben- 
tmae)— firstly, because they denote the meanings of those {i.e., of 
words) which are related (in the relation of the denoter) to the meaning 
of the sentence; and secondly, because even while these (Letters) are pre- 
sent, they do not bring about any comprehension (of the meaning of the 

868.8b9 The Bhashya has cited this instance, with a view to show that, inasnnioh 
as we have an idea of the signifloation of sentences, even in the absence of sentences, the 
signification of sentences nmst be admitted to be based, not upon sentences, but upon the 
signification of the words composing the sentence. And in order to show that we have no 
idea of the meaning of the sentence in the absence of an idea of the meanings of words, 
it has urged the case where people that do not understand the words used— on account 
of some deficiency in their intellect or mind — have no idea whatever of the meaning 
* of the sentence.- And in the face of these indisputable facts, it is altogether useless and 
unreasonable to assert that the absence of the cognition of the meaning of a sentence 
is due to the absence of the cognition of the sentence itself. This has been shown to 
bo false, inasmuch as in the instance cited, we have an idea of the meaning of the sen- 
tence, “the white horse is running," even without any idea of this sentence. Thus 
both by negative and positive oornoomitanee it is proved that the cognition of the mean- 
ing of the sentence is based upon the cognition of the meanings of words composing 
the sentence. 

The character of the tree is common to trees other than the "Paliieja” and 
is o-xpressed by the word “Tree and even when one hears the word “ Paliitja,” this gives 
him no idea of the “tree” unless he knows that characteristics of tho irce belong to the 

feiwfa...; 

86* The letters denote the meanings of words, which denote the meaning of tho 
sentenoe. , 
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Sentence) (unless the Letters he recognised as forming certain words, the 
meanings of which are known to the hearer), — just as the word “ 
does not signify the class “ tx’ee.” [When “ pinuQapa ’’ denotes a particu- 
lar tree, which is related to the class “tree,” and even while the word 
“ gliiagapa^’ is present, we have no idea of the class “ tree,” unless we know 
that the gingapd is the name of a particular tree]. 

363-364. It is the meaning of the words that denotes the meaning of 
the sentence,— because, while the meaning of the sentence is doubtful 
each word is compreliended singly, and it becomes definitely ascertained 
when all the words are (heard and eoinprehended) together, — just like the 
uprightness and the presence of the crow with I’egard to the post [when, 
though one of the two facts leaves the matter doubtful, when both are con- 
sidered together, they lead to the defi-dite conclusion that the object must 
bo a post]; and secondly, because the meauing of the sentence is not 
comprehended in the absence of the comprehension of the meaning of 
words, — therefore (for this I’eason too) the former must be admitted to be 
comprehensible by means of the latter, — just as people hold Sound to be 
auditory (ie., perceptible by the Ear), because it is not perceived when 
the sense of audition is absent (as in the deaf). 

365-366. The eternality of sentences is to be proved in the satne 
manner as the eternality of the Relation (between words and their mean- 
ings) (as shown under “ Sambandhakshepaparihara”). And as for the 
argument (purporting to disprove the eternality of the sentence) based 
upon the fact of the sentence being a composite whole,— we ought to urge 
the following counter-argument against it: The study of the Veda is al- 
Avays preceded by its study by one’s Teacher,— because it is mentioned by 
the expression “Vedie study,” — like the Vedio Study of the present time 
(which is invariably found to he preceded by its study by one’s Teacher. 

367. This argument would apply to the Maliahharata also; but it is 
countermanded by the distinct declaration of an author for it (in the person 
of Vyasa). As for the mention of names in the Veda (as being those of 
the oomposervS), these must be explained as “arthavada” (purporting to 
show the excellent character of a certain Mantra or rite by coupling with 
it the name of some Rshi knoAvn to he great). 

886.8841 Those that singly leave a certain matter doubtful aud definitely ascertain 
it when considered together, must bo accepted to be the means of the cognition there- 
of. 

885.S38 The study of each person being preceded by that of another person, this 
backward series would go on ad infinitum to eternity, making the Yeda (and the 
sentences composing it) eternal. 
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368. Because no students of tlie Veda have any idea of its antlior; 
and as foi’ the aforesaid “Artliavadas,” they too cannot he taken as point- 
ing to an author (as will be shown below) ; hence any idea of an author of 
the Veda cannot hut be mistaken, as will be explained below, 

369. So long as these Arthavadas contmue to exist in the Veda, 
there can be no assumption of any other grounds (for declaring the fact of 
the Veda having an author) (because, in the presence of aground seemingly 
afforded by the Veda, no other can be assumed) ; as we find that even 
the people of the present day derive their notions of an author of the Veda 
from these (Arthavadas). 

869 The sense of this is that in. presence of these Arthavadas, no other ground 
can he assumed, and as the Arthavada is proved below to be incapable of rightly 
pointing to an author for the Veda, all notions of such an author must be admitted to 
be groundless, mistaken and false. 


End of the Chapter on Sentrnce, 


APHORISMS XXVII to XXXII. 

ON THE VEDA BEING WITHOUT AN AUTHOE. 

1. 05/:-““ Finding the Vedie assertions to he similar to ordinary 
assertions, we have a general idea of the Veda having an author; and 
this heoomes specified by the names ‘Katha,’ &g., given to the different 
sections of the Veda. 

2. “ In the 21st Sutra it has been shown (in the Bhashya) that the 
fact of words being caused entities is based upon their having forms; and 
this is eq^ually applicable to the Veda also, inasmuch as it makes mention 
of caused entities (such as the names of certain persons, &o,, which can 
never be eternal).” 

3. : — Inasmuch as we have neither any rememberanoe of an 
author nor any need of any such, — no author is wanted for the Veda (as 
shown in K. 366) ; and since the ideas of particular authorship (as of 
Katha, &o.) depend upon the general notion (of such authorship), no names 
(such as “Katha ” and the like) can point to any authors of the Veda. 

4. Inasmuch as the names “Katha,” &c., may be explained as signi- 
fying the fact of certain portions of the Veda being explained by such 
people, — these names cannot necessarily point to an author ; specially 
as the affix (in the word “Katha”) is also laid down (by Panini) as 
denoting the fact of being expoimdeA (by Katha). 

5. And thus Name, being weaker than Direct Assertion and 
the rest, cannot set aside the facts based upon these latter. And further, 
inasmuch as this (Name) is a part of the Veda, it can never possibly set 
aside the whole of the Veda (by pointing to the fact of its having an 
author). 

1 The name ‘ Kalfha ’ implies that that portion of the Veda has been, composed by 
Brahmauas of the “ Katha” class. This is an explanation of Sutra 27. 

8 This is an explanation of Sutra 28. 

8 This explains Sutra 29. 

* This explains Sutra SO. 

6 If there be an author of the Veda, .Direct Assertion, & q ., all lose their validity 
Hence we cannot base our notion of the author upon Names, which would thereby set 
aside Direct Assertion, &c., which is an impossibility. 

70 ■ ■ .j 
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6. Or these (‘‘Katba,” &c,) may be taken as conventional names, 

given, without any reason, to particular sections of the Veda. And the 
fact of these names (appearing with, regard to certain sections of 
the Veda) being only similar in the same words (as signifying the 

fact of being composed by Katha, &c.) is not to be denied on pain of any 
punishment there is no law which lays down that the two do not 
resemble in sound only). 

7. Even though the explanation of the Veda is common to ail persons 
(and not restricted particulaidy to Katha alone), yet the name may be 
given to certain sections of the Veda, simply ou the ground of the possi- 
bility (of its being explained by Katha); just as the Jyotislitoma is callpd 
“ VairupasamS” (thongh many other Samas are chanted in the Jyotish- 
toma), simply because the pai’ticular Sama “ Vairfipa” also appeal’s in it. 

8. The names “Katha,” &o,, indicating the fact of Katha, &c., being 
the explainers, are not such as to restrict the explioahility of those sec- 
tions of the Veda to those teachers alone, inasmuch as all that the name 
does is to show that the section of the Veda has been explained by that 
particular teacher also among other’s, — just as the mother of ipittha and 
Kapittha is called “ Dittha’s mother ” ( which does not mean tlmt the person 
is not the mother of KapittKa, but that she is also the mother of Dittha, 
among others ) . 

9. The fact that, even though the relation of the section with- all 

teachers is the same, yet it is named after one of them only, is due to the 
fact that such naming is not a of fbe agent the Tcnolier) 

and as such it is not necessary to repeat it with regard to all the Teachers); 
hence the naming (in accordance with Teachers) being (a qualification) for 
the sake of another (i.e, the Sections of the Veda), the mention of only 
one of them is necessary. ‘ 

10. (Even if the name “ Katha” were taken as implying the author- 
ship ol^atha with regard to the Veda, then too) it is only an already 
existing 'cause (in the shape of , Katha) that is signified (by the name 

Katha”) ; and it does not signify the production of something previously 
non-existent. 

8 ‘ Katha * as name of the Teda is not the samo as the word which signifies the 
fact of being composed by Katha, bat resembles it in sonnd only. 

9 Since the naming in accordance with all Teachers, supplies the same qualifica- 
tion for the Veda, when this has been accomplished by the name of one Teacher, ife is 
not necessary to name other Teachers— this is the reason why the names of these 
sections are not in accordance with those of all Teachers of theory. 

W Even the word “ Katha’*' as ajjaraCis eternal, and not created by us ; all that we 
mean by calling the Veda by the we interpret it as signifying the authorship 

of Katha, which too is etern^, htiag signified by the word “ Katha,” which is eternal. 
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And (as for tlie meaning of Vedio sections according to the name of 
only one Teaolier, it is similar to the case where) a cerUin sacred, place, 
though visited by many people, is named in accordance with only one of 
its visitors (such as Somatirtha,” &c.). 

11 . And if the name “ Katha” be not due to human agency, then it 
cannot indicate non-efeernality; and if it be due to human agency, then 
how can its truthfulness be ascertained ? 

12. Or ‘Katha’ as a Glass (of Brahmanas) is held by ns to be eter- 

nal; and it is this Glass (as denoted hy “Katha”) which appears in the 
name “Kathaka” which (means that the particular section of the Veda 
belongs to the particular Class of Brahmanas, called “ Katha ” and) 
serves to distinguish that particular section fi’om other sections of the 
Veda. . 

13-14. The Veda naturally abandons the denotation of non-etenial 
meanings, — inasmuch as such denotation is found to be impossible with 
regard to the Veda, by considering alternatives of eternality and non- 
eternality with regard to it. Because if the Veda be eternal its denotation 
cannot but be eternal; and if it be non-eternal (caused), then it can have 
no validity (which is not possible, as we have already proved the validity of 
the Veda); and as for the theory that tho Veda consists of assertions of 
intoxicated (and senseless) people, this theory has been already rejected 
above — (and as such the validity and hence the eternality of the Veda 
cannot be doubted.) 

15. Thus up to this place, we have established hy arguments, the fact 
of the Veda being the means of arriving at the right notion of “ Dhavma.” 

After this (in the succeeding three padas), after having divided the 
Veda into its three sections, we shall explain what is the meaning (and 
purpose) of each of these sections. 


Thus ends the cha;pter on the fact of the Veda not being com- 
posed by any author > 

Thus ends the “ Mimdnsa-^loJcavdrtiha ^’ of Cri Ktmdrila Bhatta, 

11 If the name be given by man, it cannot be infallible, &o., and as such this 
name alone cannot authorise the assumption of an author for the Veda* 

18.14 This explains Sutra 31. 

16 The three sections of the Vedaare Arthavada, Mantra , — /Sfmririand Names treated 
of in padas 2nd, 3rd and 4tb, respectively. 
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